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IN the preface to the Etfttttilegyi which formed the first 
volume of the Caxtfridgt Gttygruphmi Serh\ r, a promise was field 
out that it might be followed by another dealing more systemati¬ 
cally with the primary divisions of mankind The present volume 
appears in part fulfilment of that promise.. In the £ 'fA/rviy*? were 
discussed those more fundamental questions which concern the 
human family as a whole—its origin and evolution, its specific 
unity, antiquity and primitive cultural stages, together with the 
probable cradle and area of dispersion of the four varietal divisions 
over the globe. Here these divisions are treated more in detail, 
with the primary view of establishing their independent specialisa¬ 
tion in their several geographical zones, and at the same time 
elucidating the difficult questions associated with the origins and 
inter-relations of the chief sub-groups and thus bridging over the 
breads of continuity between 4i Man Past and Present." 

The work is consequently to a large extent occupied with that 
hazy period vaguely called prehistoric, when most of the now 
living peoples had already been fully constituted in their primeval 
homes, and had begun those later developments and migratory 
movements which followed ar long intervals after the first peopling 
of the earrii by pleistocene man. By such movements were 
brought about great changes, displacements, and denotations 
involving fresh ethnical groupings, with profound modifications, 
or even total elTaccmenis of racial of linguistic characters, and 
complete severance from the original seats of the parent stocks. 

In some cases the connecting ties arc past recovery, so that the 
ethni al + like the geological, record must always remain to some 
extent a mu ed chapter in the history of the world and of 
humanity. But in our times many of the more serious gaps have 
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been often most unexpectedly made good by the combined efforts 
of philologists, physical anthropologists, and especially archwolo- 
gists* who have come to ihe welcome aid of the pakthnofogist, 
hitherto groping almost helplessly in this dark field of human 
origins, Thus the questions dealing with the early seats* migra^ 
tions, and later inter-relations of the Caoc&sic peoples on both 
sides of the Mediterranean Hamitic Berbers and Egyptians, 
Iberians* Pkts, Ligurians and Felasgians- may now be profitably 
studied, thanks to the craniological measurements of Prof Scrgi 
and Dr CoHtgnon, the linguistic inquiries of the late G, von der 
Gahelenx* and the antiquarian researches of Schltcmann, de Morgan, 
Prot Flinders Petrie, and especially Mr A r J, Evans, in various 
parts of this most interesting of all ethnical domains. 

Availing myself of the results of their labours, I have hero 
endeavoured to show that the Berber and Basque races and 
languages were originally one, that the Ligurians were not round- 
headed Kelts but long-headed Afro-Europeans* and that the 
Pelasgians belonged to the same pre-Hellenic stock, to which 
must now be credited the /Egean cultures of prc-Mykcnseaii and 
Mykemcan times. Should these conclusions be confirmed by 
further investigation, modem research may claim to have recon¬ 
structed the ethnical history of the wide-spread Mediterranean 
peoples* who still form the substratum, and in some places even 
the bulk, of the North African, Italian, Spanish, South French, 
:md British populations, 

Hy analogous processes the dense douds of ignorance have 
been somewhat dissipated in which have hitherto been wrapped 
the origins, early migrations, and present relations of the Bantu 
Negroes, of the proto-Malayan and Malagasy members of the 
Oceanic Mongol family, of the Koreans and Japanese, of the Jats 
and Rajputs, of the Uigurs* Saiqoyads, and other less known 
Finno-Turki groups, and, passing to the New World, of the 
Dakotan Redskins, of the Aztecs* Mayas, Quechua-Aynuirus, 
Caribs and Arawaks. 

Another no less important object has been the elucidation of 
risosc general principles—scarcely more than formulated in the 
Ethn&fogf —*rhk:h arc concerned w ith the psychic unity, the social 
institutions and religious ideas of primitive and later peoples. 
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Krom this point of view the present may be regarded an a con¬ 
tinuous illustration of the first volume, and student* of such 
sociological subjects as the family, dan and tribe, totcnic, matri¬ 
archal and shamanistic usages, current views on primordial 
promiscuity and group marriages, early philosophies, theogonies> 
theories of the universe, assumed revelations involving sublime 
ooncepts of a Supreme Being in savage peoples of low cranial 
capacity, will here find some fresh materials not perhaps unworthy 
of [heir consideration. 

Special attention is given to ihe subject of coincidences in 
mythologies, folklore tales, and popular superstitions, such as the 
prevalent belief in the were wolf f tiger, leopard, jaguar), and other 
strange but common modes of thought which may now be followed 
round the globe from iiurope ih rough Malaysia to Africa and the 
New World, The references to these matters, which will be easily 
found by consulting the index, may help the student in deciding 
between the antagonistic views of Prof. Max Muller, who still 
holds that all such coincidences 44 have a reason if only we can 
find it 1 /* and of those anthropologists who think that, where 
contact and outward influences are excluded by time and space, 
such parallelisms are proofs rather of the common psychic nature 
of man* everywhere acted upon by like causes during the early 
struggle for existence. Certainly the fresh data here brought 
together seem to lend strong support to the view that all these 
manifestations of ihe dawning reasoning faculty have their root in 
primitive economic conditions. They are associated in the first 
instance wish the question, not of spirit or ancestor worship, which 
conies later* but of the food supply as shown by W* A, Bernard 
for the taboo of the New Caledonians (ppi 142-5), and by Mr 
W* fc]. Roth for the Australian class-marriage system fpp. 153-4)* 

It follows that, like the physical characters of man, such mental 
phenom ena, and especially [hose reflected eel early soda Ian d religious 
observances, can no longer lie profitably studied apart from the 
standpoint of evolution 

1 iFmrrr 1 , Ocu t%3- 

* Sw* ftlao Mr C Lr Henning * ittggetiJvt paper On tki Origin a/ 
in TA? Ijswt. AaiMfWpidfip&f for Dce* which reached roc IvO late i n (*? 
desalted during she progress of the work. 
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A few words will suffice od die genera] plan and arrangement 
of the subject-matter. Two preliminary chapters, forming a dose 
link between the two volumes, deal in a summary way with the 
cradle, origin, and migrations of the pleistocene precursor, with 
the Stone and Metal Ages fwherre it was important to accentuate 
[he vast duration of the Neolithic period), and with the evolution 
of writing systems* wirh which is ushered in the strictly historical 
epoch. Then follow the chapters which are devoted j&iafv* to 
the primary groups and chief sub-branches of the human family. 
Each of the main sections is introduced with a general G>ntp&tm* 
in which are briefly summarised the more salient features con¬ 
nected with the primeval home* past and present distribution, 
physical and mental characters, and chief sub groups of the several 
main divisions. Wish the view of making this volume a trust¬ 
worthy book of reference on the multifarious subjects dealt with, 

I have everywhere aimed at accuracy in the statement of facte* 
which are as far as possible drawn from the best available sources * 
and supported by careful reference to recognised authorities. Rut 
m the handling of such a body of scattered materials* errors both 
of omission and commission can scarcely have been avoided, 
and I can but hope that they will be found neither numerous 
nor serious, 

A, H. JC 

AaAu-tUH, 

;s. Broad irtrtrr Gardens. N,\v, 

1899. 
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CHAPTER L 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, 


Hie \WTil peojrffid by Miffraltolt from one Centrt bf VlcitUxeue Man—Hie 
I nniary Group evolved caeh iti In special H^Ut-BcC nEI sprung from 
the Flfapcpe Precnm.r~Tbe "Finl Man 1 — The Jlumim CntdleToad— 
Character*. oftln First Alan—The Traitsfiwi f tom Pliocene Eo PJeWwene 
Mail— L’mTonn Character of ocene Man and HEj W«k*—Jprcgrw 
(luring the Stone ARe*—The Primary Group* ipecMsed in pre-Neehibk 
Ptmcs- Dural Enn I he New Slot |l- Age—TEe rarlv Hlslory o£ Man a 

Geological I'mllem^Tflc Human Varieties cbe Outcome ai tludr ^vcml 
Environments.—Correspondence u( GeoEraphical wi(fa RadaJ and Cultural 


Is order to a clear understanding of ihc many difficult cjues^ 
lions connected with the natural history of the human family, 
two cardinal points have to be steadily borne in 
mind—the specific unity of ail existing varieties, 
and the dispersal of their generalised precursors fto, r 

, . team ny 

over the whole world in pleistocene times, As both Pubt&m 
points have elsewhere been dealt wdlh by me some- W * Rr 
what fully \ it will here suffice to show their direct bearing on the 
general evolution of the human species from that remote epoch to 
I he present day. 

It must be obvious that, if man is specifically one p though not 


necessarily sprung of a single pair, he must have had* in homely j 
language, a single cratfle-janj t from which the peopling of the J 
earth was brought about by migration, not by independent 
developments from different species in so many independent 
geographical areas. 


* 


Kr 


3 EfJttti*teg¥ v Lhaps. V, and V'll. 
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- [CHAP. 

It follows further, and this point is alt-important, that, since 
the world was peopled by pleistocene man, it was peopled by 
a generalised proto-human form, prior to ajl later racial di(Terences. 
The existing groups, that is, the four primary divisions —Ethiopia 
Mengolk, Ameruan and Cautastt ,—have each had their pleistocene 
ancestor, from whom each has sprung independently and diver- 
gently by continuous adaptation to their several environments. 
The Primary If they still constitute mere varieties, and not 
ta #,V * 4 distinct species, the reason is because all come of 
iuhiSit, likc P leist< **K c ancestry, while the divergences have 

been confined to relatively narrow limits, that is, not 
wide enough to be regarded zoologically as specific differences 
So doubt Dr R, Mu tiro is right in suggesting that "during the 
larger portion of the quaternary (pleistocene) period, if not, 
indeed, from its very commencement, man had already acquired 
his human characters." 3 But by “human characters" arc here 
to be understood, not those by which one race may be dis- 

1 Bt*. Ch. VII, On I he strength of this statement I have been claimed ns 
' polygenist both I* Sertf and by Ehrenreich, the latter remarking .ha, "mit 
nieser jedenralls natiugemnsseei Auffasiung bekennl licit Keane.so ejfrijr er tier, 
^ * Dl lum JhdygenUnujs" {Aatlryfvfogiifttt 

. to itn Uitr Jte l/rinntirttr BrutiBtru, Hn—v*kk, i9yj, p, ■ «). ,1, W£ ]| 

* T a wmer wftb poiygenbt view* who should «, that most of the Whiles 

STlTvATr ™ ' |,nl " a fr ™ B"»P> A emigrants Iron, 

the British Isles. The founder, of (he British colt-fa, ,hough different 

individ ually, were of «« ««*, Bnil » tlle ptelslocenc founders ,.f the ftrv, 

STSmT", f rCn f in<liVi ' J “ flll}% bttl *•« from which 

. mankmH has sprang. A* pPTygenUl theories ere again somewhat rife on 

aal ,bfl[ HI*-*- tends to 

!rff r 7 li ' achin e > ^i«fc itendvoemre pmfes, „> uphold. 

Startrae from several a| Purely Independent -wires, it ,mv„ at the same 

H^Jre !u! *Z CtSC ^[ b> ' ,hc vtartiittj from one .Wl.tc centre. 

Hence it is not reeled in any scheme »f human origins, while a little reflect*,,, 

2 LSr: ,ha ‘' ^ hOT ' doi °* -* *- their tSUtZ 

he^rilr^”' ^ •*“”***** their esireme views to the assumption that 
the pnmaty vanelel group* have been developed |„ different 

CTOUJW Of the generaitsni 

IlWrttxgnc stock. fk,| they sprung front ipedfiodly different pJioeene 

Lcre v ir i “ ni1 «“ wmtkl nowTT 

merely specific, but generic* which nobody maintains. 

A-M’ fn. A*tAnJ>. 8ri t , As., ,85,. 
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languished from another* but those more general qualities of 
body and mind, by which man himself was already distinguished 
from all the other anthropoid groups. 

Till recently this statement must have been regarded as mere 
speculation Bui it acquire a [arge degree of probability, if not 
absolute certainty, by the remains of Pith emu tftrpptis trttfu j p found 
in 189a by Dr Eugene Dubois in the pliocene beds of East Java*, 
that is, the very region which more than one eminent naturalist 
had pointed to as the probable original home of mankind. 

Since their discovery these remains have been subjected lo the 
strictest scientific scrutiny, with the result that their 
human character has been placed beyond reason- 
able doubt. They have, indeed, been described “ nePrec ™ tl 
by some anatomists as rather pre human than BCfually human J 
but tobody now denies that they at least represent a form mrer^ 
mediate between man and the higher apes, or rather between man 
and the generalised Simian prototype, which [5 practically the 
same thing. They do not bridge over the impassable gap between 
Man and Gorilla or Chimpanzee ; but they form, none the less, a 
true link, which brings Man much nearer than before to the 
common stem from which all have diverged 3 . 

No one has studied the question more carefully than M. L. 
Manouvrter. who concludes that Hbm<r japwcnjii walked erect, was 
about the medium height, and a tree precursor, possibly a direct 
ancestor, of man. Virchow^ usual suggestion that 
the skull was w pathological/' such as might be Ljnrtt 

picked up anywhere, is severely handled; it is 


1 £tA. p. 144. 

* G. C- Mar>li r J r St. June, 1896, 

* They alto supply vome at Ifae e*j*fiU*J dements of a human prototype *1 

I h at Virchow’* awn ion thar “Noch ist Lein einhridieber LTriyput fiir d ie 
Mlti schen fcrslgtilelEr" (fiauetfffotriuag |«. no longer h< ? Ms good. 

Sao also i* turned Aside the abaft of the polygenes, whoso iheaty " riupea*» 
with a ensile of mankind which tanra I he mnnogenuu bo much bfihi* 
cudgelling. We no Tut^er fidfcti lo find a liable centre for man* and (hen stun 
him on hypothetical wandering* over the globe" (Ehrenreieh, p r *jj. 

The Tangle centre, and I he hypothetical wondering*, ii may now be retorted, 
no longer piWttt any Rcrinu* diJiknlries. while I he objeeltons lo the polygenic 
riiiw remain Unanswered! and unanswerable (£fh r p. 


I — i 
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pointed oui ihai the denial capacity decreases with the antiquity 
of all the skulls hitherto brought to light, and that this skull has a 
capacity of from 300 10 1000 e.c., that is, “stands at the level of 
the smallest which have been occasionally found amongst the 
reputedly lowest savage peoples-” 1 An accompanying diagram 
shows its position intermediate between Chimpanzee and the 
M-m of Spy", and Manouixier adds that it may perha]*s be 
more directly connected with the Australian race- " The differ- 
enuation of the human races having probably been hut slightly 





1*0517 EON OF F- EKECTITS, 

(Manmivrlcr, Bn/. .ft r, d'Anihref. p . 4i 8,) 

developed in the pliocene epoch, I may be permitted to suggest 
™** the race of I rinil [java] was the common ancestor of many 

1 Bn/. Set, J’Autirej), 1S96, p. + ,o. 

1 Eik. p. i 4 fl. 
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human raceSji if not of all those that have bt*cn subsequently 
spec lalbed . wi 

Dr D. Hepburn also* declares dial the femur is distinctly 
human, and not merely ape-Jike, that it antedates all other human 
remains hitherto discovered, and that of living races the nearest 
akin are the Australians, Andamanese, Bushmen, £ hereby lending 
support to the view that these loiv races spring from a common 
primeval stock, which originally inhabited the now vanished Indo- 
Aftkan Continent^ 

This pliocene inhabitant of Java may thus in a sense be taken 
as the long sougbt-for “First Man"; and as it is 
not very probable that he can have had any un- 
doubtedly human precursors else where, the Indo- 
Mnlnysian inter-tropical lands may also with some confidence 
be regarded as the; cradle of the human family. Ethnology thus 
at last acquires a probable starting-poim both for the dispersal of 
early man over the globe, and for the subsequent evolution of the 
human races in their respective zones of specialisation. 

In support of this view come* the opportune discovery made 
by \)r Noetlmg in 1S94 of the works of pliocene man in 
Upper Harm a** To the doubts raised by Mr k. D. Oldham 1 
as to the occurrence of these chipped Hints in the original 
deposit, suggesting that they may have been washed down 
from the plateau over which such implements are scattered, the 
fander ha* given a reply which seems to have satisfied everybody. 
He shows lieu the flints were really found in situ associated with 
the remains of such extinct fauna as RAttmms ftrimen th and 
Hipparhw tmUJofittum, and assigns the beds to the Lower 
Plioeetic, adding that he has made another find in the same beds, 
a femur and a humerus, worn and polished by human action*. 

This tropical Indo^MaJaysEan could therefore already use his 
hands to fashion his rude stone implements ; he ctui^civnrf 
could walk erect and had even occupied a tolerably tJlc Ftm MJB - 

3 EtAr p. 4 j 4 . 

3 7A* Trtttii /vi/Tur {vrffntittJ Ti*ifA lJu if various nimgr ti*r f 

WilLtfd AWff, in 7 . of Attar. 4 W it£y6, 3X2CI. p. 1 up 

a EtK p. 136. * £ik* p. 413—4, 

1 NshrrmI SepE, iSpj, * A'ifa-ml Scimt, April, (Sjjjr. 
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wide domain, comprising at least the Sunda Islands and 
tndo-China, regions at that time still connected by continuous, 
land across the shallow praters* nowhere over fifty fathoms deep+ 
which now How ivetween the Malay Pen insula, Itorneo, Sumatra 
and Java, Lastly* he was about the average height, say, 5 feet 
6 inches and had a cranial capadsy of perhaps tooo cx,, that 
double that of the highest apes (Gorilla, Omng, both 45 ° *° 
500), not greatly inferior to that often occurring amongM the 
lowest present races (Australians, Negritoes, Push men, 1100 to 
1300), and just midway between Gorilla and the highest present 
races (Europeans l^ooK as shown in the subjoined diagram. 
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SIMIAN STEM* 

In an instructive paper 11 On the Intermediary Links between 
Man and the Lower Animals,* read before the Edinburgh Royal 
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Society (Jar. 4, 1897}* Dr Munro remarked that the transition 
probably cook place in a limited area* so that the 
chances of finding the intermediary links of this tinn from Ptio- 
stage were very small. On the other hand the 
probability of finding erect beings with skulls in all 
grades of development from a slightly changed Simian type up to 
that of civilised man, wms enormously greater. He regarded the 
erect posture as the most conspicuous line of demarcation between 
man and the lower annuals. From this standpoint the Java 
skeleton would come under the category of human ; but if this 
line of distinction was to be dependent in any degree on menial 
phenomena. Dr Dubois was perfectly justified in regarding it as a 
transitional fmm, because it was a long time after the attainment 
of the erect posture before his religious* moral and intellectual 
faculties became human characters. Many fossil remains of man 
were intermediary links, which marked different stages in the 
history of mankind* and the further back such investigations were 
carried* the more stmian-likc did the brainHcase become If the 
geological horizon of the java man were correctly defined as the 
borderland between the Pliocene and Quaternary [Pleistocene] 
periods* one could form some idea how far back we had to travel 
to reach the common stock from which men and anthropoids had 
sprung. The lower races of to-day, he concluded* were also 
survivals of intennedfoiy links* w hich had been thrown into the 
side eddies of the great stream of evolution. 

This greatly strengthens the view always advocated by me that 
man began to spread over the globe after he had acquired the 
erect posture, but while in other physical and in mental respects 
he still differed not greatEy from his nearest akin, But no doubt 
he already possessed [he rudimentary organs, and consequently 
the germs, of speech* and this 1 * combined with his other advan¬ 
tages* enabled him soon to acquire, sufficient supremacy over all 
other animals to constitute himself the one universal specie^ 
lienee the range of man alone coincides with that of the habitable 
world Whether he had occupied the whole of this domain in the 

J ■■ He gave man speech, anti speech create] thought* 

WMch i» the ensure of the universe," 

/V^h/VkT IMfow W H II- 4. 
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pliocene age itself may well be doubled, and in the absence 
of sufficient evidence must in any case be left for the present 
an open question* Reasons have elsewhere been given 1 for 
rejecting Scrgfs tertiary Jf#wt/iidx l assumed to 
be already specialised in pliocene times, and the 
more probable view seems still to be [hat the occu¬ 
pation of the globe was not effected, or at least not completed, 
before the early pleistocene epoch. In other words, [he earth was 
mainly peopled by the generalised pleistocene precursors, who 
moved about, like the other migrating faunas, unconsciously, 
everywhere following the lines of least resistance, advancing or 
receding^ and acting generally on blind impulse rather than of 
any set purpose. 

That such must have been [he nature of the rirst migratory 
movements will appear evident when we consider that they were 
carried on by rude hordes, all very much alike, and differing not 
greatly from other zoological groups, and further that these ittigra- 
dons took place prior to the development of all cultural appliances 
beyond the ability to wield a. broken branch or a sapling, or eke 
chip or Hake primitive stone implements a . 

Herein lies the explanation of the curious phenomenon, which 
is such a stumbling-block to premature systematic*, that all the 
works of early ntaii d and man himself, everywhere present the 
most startling resemblances, affording absolutely no 
charac™&r elements for classification, for instance, during the 
SS^v«£!. Md limes correspemding with (he Chdliau or first period 
of the Old Stone Age, Years ago Virchow declared 
that there was no distihguiahing between the forms of palaeolithic 
implements found in the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, and 
those who have examined the collections in Argentina, the United 
States, and Europe will readily assent to that statement. 

After referring to the identity of certain objects from the 
Hastings kiidiutvtriddens and a barrow near Sevenoaks, Mr 
VY. j, L. Abbot proceeds: 11 The first thing that would strike one 


1 Eft* p- 37. 

* Thu* 

M Anna antiqua maniiA,. ungw« p UenEcxjue fiierunE, 
Kt lapkles, el item fi!varum frn^tiini ran?:. 1 ' 
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in looking over st Tow trays of these implements is the remark¬ 
able likeness which they bear to those of Dordogne, Indeed 
many of the figures in the magnificent ■ Reliquiae Afuittuicse p 
might, almost have been produced from ihese spedtflens* ,,| And 
Sir J. Evans, extending hh glance over a wider horizon, discovers 
implements in other distant lands "so identical in form and 
character with British specimens that they might have been manu¬ 
factured by the same hands,.. On the banks of the Nile* many 
hundreds of feet above its present level* implements of the 
European types have been discovered* white in Somaliland, in an 
ancient river valley, at a great elevation above the sea, Mr Seton- 
Karr has collected a large number of implements formed of flint 
and quartzite* which, judging from their form and character, might 
have been dug out of the drift-deposits of the Somme and the 
Seine* the Thames or the ancient Solent*" And on the very 
strength of these identities Sir John re-echoes my theory that man 
originated in the East and migrated thence to Europe*. 

Certain skulls from South Australia seem cast in almost the 
same mould as the Neanderthal, the oldest known in Central 
Europe, and the paleolithic crania hitherto discovered in the taller 
region present without exception the same uniform tong-beaded 
type. The same type persists, though not everywhere* well into 
the New Stone Age* so that at first sight one might suppose that 
but few or slight specialisations of the pleistocene precursors were 
anywhere developed during the immensely long Old Stone Age* to 
which M. Jules Feroche assigns a period of some 300*000 years 
since the beginning of the Chellian epoch 3 . 

But pf course changes were always and everywhere going on, 
although scarcely perceptible in the less favoured 
region^ while in the later periods of the Old Stone during the 
Age the progress in the arts was so great that in &wneA ** m 
some respeejs it was never afterwards surpassed or even equalled. 
Some of the exquisitely wrought flints of the Solutrian period 
cannot now be reproduced* and many such objects ascribed by 


1 Jtnwr, jfulAftifl* /Kit. |J, i^J* 

1 /niiHgmrat AddrvjSy Writ. Ass. Meeting, Toronto* l-Hpf* 
F. Cjirlwrit in GAt&tfj, 6** 

1 /jj TmflfontMntt fma&nmfaer, Lille* iSgy. 
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FriSnch archjEologUts to the first would lie assigned in England to 
[he second Stone Age. 

With this advancement in culture, that of the physical man 
must have gone on hand in hand. Hence it seems a reasonable 
assumption to suppose that even before the close of paleolithic 
times all (he great divisions of mankind had already 
been specialised in their several geographic*! areas. 
In any case we may safely conclude [hat the existing 
primary varieties had been everywhere fully consti¬ 
tuted in that intermediate period between the Old 
pnd New Stone Ages, which archeologists have found it so 
difficult accurately to determine! and in which some have even 
imagined a complete break or " hiatus ", separating the two periods 
by an undefined interval of time. 

No such interval is conceivable everywhere* else we should 
have to suppose, not only that the natural history of the human 
species began again with the dawn of neolithic times, but also that 
this fresh start from nothing was made not by one generalised but 
by many highly specialised forms, not (on the creative assumption) 
by one pair planted in one region, but by several pairs or groups 
dotted in convenient localities over the face of the globe. Even 
for Europe no break of continuity is now admitted by the best 
observers, and Sir W. Tomer, amongst others, assumes that 
w when Neolithic man reached Western Europe he in all likelihood 
found his Palaeolithic predecessor settled there, and a greater or 
le&s degree of fusion took place between them-" 1 

Assuming therefore that the evolution of the human specks 
rmr-tion of was Poetically completed in all its fulness some 

tht Haw fitanc time before the beginning of the New Stone Age, 
Ag * r we may perhaps form some approximately accurate 

notion af the date to which, not the pliocene and pleistocene 
forerunners, but their specialised late paleolithic descendants 
may |*e referred- I have already ventured to suggest a period of 
about 100,000 years for the duration of the Post-Pleistocene 
epoch* which largely coincides with the New Stone Age*. 
Those who may have felt inclined to took on this as a somewhat 


1 Jan, 13, p. 
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wild conjecture ate now Invited to consider, first T the vast an¬ 
tiquity of strictly historic times in the light of recent research, 
and especially the still receding vista of Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
Mi naan origins as summarily referred to in the following pages; 
second, the inconceivably remote age assigned to the appearance^ 
of Neolithic Man to Scotland by no less an authority than Sir 
William Turner* After showing that there is undoubted evidence 
of the presence of man in North Britain during the formation of 
the Carsc days, this careful observer captain* that the Carse 
rliffs* now in places 45 to 50 feet above the present eea-kvel t 
formed the bed of an estuary or ami of the sea, which in post¬ 
glacial times extended almost, if nor quite across the land from 
east to west, thus separating the region south of the Forth from 
North Britain. He even suggests, after the separation of Britain 
from the Continent in earlier times, another land connection, a 
u Neolithic land-bridge" by which the men of the New Ktontr Age 
nmy have reached Scotland when the up heaved 100-foot terrace 
was still clothed with the great forest growths that have since 
disappeared K 

One begins to ask t Are even 100,000 years an die Lent for such 
oscillations of the surface, upheaval of marine beds* appearance of 
great estuaries, renewed connection of Britain with the Continent 
by a 11 Neolithic land-bridge"? In the Falkirk district Neolithic 
kitchen-middens occur on, or at the base of, the bluffs which over¬ 
look the Carse lands, that is, the old sea-coast* In the Caree of 
Gowrie also a dug-out canoe was found at the very base of the 
deposits, and immediately above the buried forest-bed of the Tay 
valley*. 

That the Neolithic period was also of long duration even in 
Scandinavia has been made evident by Carl Wibling, who cal¬ 
culates that the geological changes on the south-east coast of 
Sweden (Province of fikking)* since its first occupation by the men 
of the New Stone Age, must have required a period of "at least 
10,000 years. M * 


1 at ikt A\ lotion* Jan- fi hihI ij, i^B* 

* cYtftfrf. 1898, p. 1£J. 

* Tidtu fir /nrar/rt Karbkf uM, I ^4, p- * - 
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£t|j[ more startling are the results of the protracted researches 
aimed on by Herr J r Muesch at the now famous station of 
Schwdxerabtld, near SchafThausen in Switzerland'* This station 
was apparently in die continuous occupation of man during both 
Stone Ages, amt here have been collected as many as 14,000 objects 
belonging !o the first, and over tiooo referred to the second period. 
Although the early settlement was only postglacial, a point about 
which there ls no room for doubt, Dr I* Laloy* has estimated 
“the absolute duration of both epochs together at from 24,00a to 
affoooo years." We may, therefore, ask, if a comparatively recent 
post-glacial station in Switzerland is about 29,000 years old T how 
old may a pre- or inter-glacial station be in Gaul or Britain? 

From all this we see how fully justified is Mr J. W. Powells 
remark that ihe natural history of early man be- 
&f y comes more and more n geological t and not merely 
H*n*G*iA 9 t+ an ethnological problem 3 . We also begin to under- 
cm sian( j j, ow - ti |s a f ter an existence of some five 
score millenniums* the first specialised human varieties have di¬ 
verged greatly from the original types, which have thus become 
almost ^idea! quantities,* the subjects rather of palaeontological 
than of strictly anthropological studies. 

And here another consideration of great moment presents 
Itself. During ihese long ages some of the groups— 
vJrktk*Sr tuost African negroes south of the equator, most 
omen™ <ir Oceanic negroes (Melanesians and Papuans), all 

thcJr Kvcfi] , \ . ■ . - 

knvjrgn,- Australian and American aborigines—nave re- 
mained in their original habitats ever since what 
may tie called the first settlement of the earth by man. Others 
again, the more restless or enterprising peoples, such as the 
Mongols, Manchus, Turks, Ugro-Finns, Arabs, and most Euro¬ 
pean^ have no doubt moved about somewhat freely j but these 
later migrations, whether hostile or peaceable, have for the 
most part been confined to regions presenting ihe same or like 

1 Dm tint NitdtrinintMf am /ktlfMAiirkir mt*f HrtUtitth/r 

gtif r m A^kwli fkvm Srt\ /frfpftif** da Siuttra Abfanf/m, Yo|. XSSV. 
Kiinth, 

i L h {imtkTwpctogic^ 1 %?, p, 

1 jFtffwJV, ¥kK 
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physical and climatic conditions. Wherever different climatic 
tones have been invaded, the intrude* have failed to secure 
a permanent footing, either perishing outright, or disappearing by 
absorption or more or less complete assimilation to the aboriginal 
elements. Such are some “black Arabs in Egyptian Sudan, 
other Semites and Hamites in Abyssinia and est Sudan (Himya- 
rites, Fulahs and others), Finns and J writs in Hungary and the 
Balkan Peninsula (Magyars, Bulgarc, Osmsnlt), Portuguese and 
Netherlander* in Malaysia, English in tropical or sub-tropical 
lands, such as India, where Eurasian half-breeds alone are capable 
of founding family groups. 

The human varieties are thus seen to be, like all other aoo- 
logical species, the outcome of their several environments. I hey 
are what climate, soil, diet, pursuits and inherited characters hai'C 
matte them, so that all sudden transitions arc usually followed by 
disastrous results'. “To urge the emigration of women and 
children, or of any save those of the most robust health, to the 
tropics, may not be to murder in the first degree, but it should 
be classed, to put it mildly, as incitement to it," Acclimatisa¬ 
tion may not tie impossible, but in all estremu cases, it can lie 
effected only at great sacrifice of life, and by slow processes, 
the most effective of which is perhaps Natural Selection. 
this means we may indeed suppose the world to have been first 
peopled. 

At the same time it should be remembered that the first migra¬ 
tions were all completed in inter glacial, if not in pre-gkdal ages, 
when the climate of the globe was everywhere much milder than 
at present. Consequently the different nones of temperature were 
less marked, and the passage from one region to another more 
easily effected than in later times- In a word the pleistocene 
precursors had far less difficulty in adapting themselves to their 
new surroundings than modern peoples liave when they emigrate, 


> The rwrty of Eskimo men nfld women brMifilil !l > Lietf. Pvarjr 

from U* Arctic «reJi<ion in .*J7 weft unable lo rn.lore 
diiualc. Many died nf J****™". and ™ 1 £ 

alt had to be rotors,] to their kf b,m.« hv~ tu, the 

AI gi*ni ,u ian - of Labrador a journey to the ««< u * jiwrtwy (0 UK S"«. 
a tV. JS. Ripley, MtlimatitMoa, New York, i&A P* 
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foiT^W^c, from Southern Europe to Brawl and PMp»* or 
from the British Isles to Rhodesia and Nyassaland. 

What is true of man must be no less true of his works; from 
which it follows that racial and cultural rones must 
cerre*pond- coincide, while a correspondence roust also exist 
SHWSr' between these and the rones of temperature, except 
**ai J zonci Cul so far 45 the latter may be modified by altitude, 
marine influences* or other local conditions A 
glance at past and existing relations the world over will show 
that such harmonies have at ail times prevailed. No doubt the 
overflow of the leading European peoples during the last 400 
years lias brought about divers dislocations, blumngs, and in 
places even total effacemenls of the old landmarks. 

But, putting aside these disturbances, it will be found that in 
the eastern hemisphere the in ter-tropical regions, hot, moist and 
mote favourable to vegetable than to animal vitality, have always 
been the home of savage, eukuretess populations- Within the 
same sphere are also comprised most of the cstra-tropmal southern 
lands, all tapering towards the antarctic waters, and consequently 
too contracted to constitute areas of higher specialisation. 

Similarly the sub-tropical Asiatic peninsulas, the bleak Tibetan 
tableland, the Tamir, and arid Mongolian steppes are found mainly 
in possession of somewhat stationary communities, which present 
every stage between sheer savagery and civilisation. 

In the same way the higher races and cultures are confined to 
the more favoured north temperate acne, so that between the 
parallels of *4“ and 50' (but owing to local conditions falling in 
the far East to 40 and under, and in the extreme West rising to 
55 ), are situated nearly all the great ectmes, past and present, of 
human activities'—the Egyptian, Babylonian, Mykensean (digtin), 
Hellenic, Etruscan, Roman, and modem European, Almost the* 
only exceptions are the Mi mean and Sabxan (Himyaritic) of 
Yemen (Arabia Felix) and Abyssinia, where the low latitude is 
neutralised by altitude and a copious rainfall. 

Thau lea also to altitude, to marine influences, and the con* 
traction of the equatorial lands, the relations are almost completely 
reversed in the New World. Here all the higher developments 
took place, not in the temperate but in the tropical zone, within 
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which lay the scats of the Peruvian, Chiuiu, Chibcha and Maya- 
Quiche cultures; the Artec sphere alone ranged northwards a 
litde beyond the Tropic of Cancer. 

Thus in both hemispheres the iso-culturn! bands follow the 
isothermal lines in all their deflections^ and the human varieties 
everywhere faithfully reflect the conditions of their several en¬ 
vironments. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE METAL AGES—HISTORIC TIMES AND PEOPLES. 

Ffqgrea of Aicto&logiad -Siutli^ Sequoace of ihc Metal Agra- l ike CuptHt 
Age—The ISrojw* Apr—The lion Ag« — Halktnit Qillure— Min anil bk 
wgrto in the Mffi] Agc*--'The Prehistoric Ago in i ha Wc*t—Ami in 
Chin a— 11 isifcori-c Ti mes ■ Evel he \qu enf Writ i fie System* — 11 ierojJrpbi and 
Cuneiform*— The- A3jilmbeE —'!‘3ie Penan ajhl ether CEmcifomi !Scnp<^— 
The M.n-Ll r ,Au3 Madcing* - Alphabet ifotin Sjjjjw on S'polilhk Mimu mente 
—Character and Consciences of like hm historic Migration*—The 
llacfi mer^e* in the People—The dktsngniihjng Character* of i'npln— 
hJejiiL-nk of Clasfiihcation. 

If, as above seen* the study of human origins is largely 
a geological problem, the investigation of the later develop* 
Pmnmf melts, during the Metal Ages and prehistoric 
Arrh^DEoffic-] times, belongs mainly to the tield of Archeology. 

Hence it Is that for the light which has in recent 
years been thrown upon the obscure interval between the Stone 
Ages and the strictly historic epoch, that is to say, the period 
when in Kls continuous upward development man gradually 
exchanged stone for the more serviceable metals, we are indebted 
chiefly to the patient labours of such men as Worgaae, Stccnstrup, 
Forthhammer, Schfiemann, Saycc, Lanyard, Lepsius, Marietta 
MasperOj Montclius, Hrugsch, Petrie, Peters, Haynes, Sir J. 
Evans, A, J. Evans and others, all ardlafologlsls first, and 
anthropologists only In the second instance. 

From the researches of these investigators it is now clear that 
copper, bronze, and iron were indeed successively introduced in 
the order named, so time the current expressions, 
a« 1. ‘'Copper, “Bronze/ 1 and “Iron 11 Ages remain 
still justified. But it also appears that overlap 
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pings* already beginning in J-a.Ec Neolithic Limes, were everywhere 
so frequent that in many localities it is quite impn^sihle to draw 
any well-marked dividing lines between the successive metal 
periods. 

That iron came last* a fact already known by vague tradition 
to the ancients \ is beyond doubt, and it is no less certain (hat 
bronze of various types intervened between copper and iron* 
Rut much obscurity sti]I surrounds the question of copper, which 
occurs in so many graves of Neolithic and Bronze times, that this 
metal has even been denied an independent |>u$j[ton in the 
sequence- 

But we shah not be Surprised that confusion should prevail on 
ibis point* if we reflect that the metals, unlike stone, came to 
remain- Once introduced they were soon found to be indis¬ 
pensable to civilised matt, so that in a sense the * Metal Ages" 
siill survive, and must last to the end of time Hence it was 
natural that copper shun Ed be found in prehistoric graven ^lnso- 
riaied, first with polished stone implements', and then with bronze 
and sron T just a&, since the arrival of die English in Australia* 
spoons, clay pipes, penknives, pannikins* and the tike, are now 
found mingled with stone objects In the graves of the aborigines. 

But that there wan a true Copper Age prior to that of Bronze, 
though possibly of not very long duration, except 
of course in the New' World 3 , lias been placed 
beyond reasonable doubt by recent investigations. 

Much attention has lately been paid to the subject by Ur 

1 This Lucidius:*“ 

11 Posterius fern \'i* t&i asriique reperl*, 

prior neri* ct* 1 fflwa fern cognilui tt«iU- n 
a To indicate this association nf rtone *nd copper In pre-Aryan limefifed 
before the close erf the New Slone Age* Italian tjcH^nlagtiLs have introduced 
the compound tern "eneobtiw" (rfwai^copper, wljr, nod *tune) r of 

which MG* Srrp writes e— 1 “Quest* driEti denominate aarfftica 0 enco- 
Eirica ibJI' uso del ime, era eintlefinnta d*H F uw della pietra finnmente 
kvormtu e del rape* dal rito ftmerarir* dclT Eciama/ione Cull *L-p«!iLifE Id £zotle 
anJEciali, in lumuli, Ln dolmen* e qdndi hi hrme e modi motto piu avmiati 
ddT uio dcfjti Aril, qiuihdo ginpsefo in fiumpA, I qiuJi avcniro iepoltme 
misCfe e r-iui raizisiimi per clnemrif/frfj * /Aa/ft/. Turin, iSpfi, pp. ii^rj, jw|- 
' £t *<> P- MS* 
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J. H, Gladstone* who finds ibai copper was worked by the 
Egyptians in the Slruitic Peninsula, that is* in ihc famous mints 
of the Wadi Maghzira, from the 4th [o the m\\ dynasty, perhaps 
from 5000 to 3000 tr-c. During that epoch tools were made of 
pure copper in Egypt nnd Syria, and by the Amoritcs in Palestine, 
often on the model of their ttone prototypes V 

Probably from the same source was obtained the copper 
which had already come into general use in Babylonia some 6000 
***** a fi° After - l careful analysis of the metal objects from 
i ell-Loh t M_ Ikrthelut concludes that the employment of copper 
io Chaldcea, about 4000 years before the new era, for tile manu¬ 
facture of arms and utensil** and for other purposes* is placed 
beyond doubt®. 

Amongst the not over-numerous amhentic documents attesting 
a Copper Age in Western Europe must now be included the nest 
or tathe of pure copper ingots found at TourcTi, west of the Aven 
Valley, f'inisterru, described by M. tie Villiers du Tcrrage, and 
comprising jj pieces, with a total weight of nearly 50 |bs.‘ These 
objects, whtch Iwlong to ‘'the transitional period when copier 
was used at first concurrently with polished stone, and then 
disappeared as brotwe came into more general use*," came 
probably from Hungary, at that rime apparently the chief source 
, this metal for most parts of Europe. Of over joo copper 
objects described by |> r Mnthanu Much' nearly all were of 
Hungarian or South German pr^rtnanu, five only being accredited 
td Britain and eight to France, 


i Jic study of this subject has been greatly advanced bv Herr 
)■ Hampel, who holds on solid grounds that in some regions 
especially Hungary, copper played a dominant part for many 
centuries, and I!f undoubtedly the characteristic metal of a distinct 

,* ' f’apwon “The TmmUkm from 1‘iire Copjwr to Bron«. * e , *> ~,i at 
the Me«nng of the Brit, A woe, Liverpool, jNj*. 

3 M,d* Sura's rinds, Etl„ p. JOIl 
] L'A&d* Cuitrtm Ckahiit . in l,a JVatmrt, ApriJ i, ifc,,. 
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culture. His conclusions arc based on the study of about 
copper objects found in Hungary and preserved in the Euda 
L’esth collections. Reviewing all a he facts attesting a Copper 
Age in Central Europe, Egypt, Italy, Cyprus* Troy. Scandinavia* 
Xortli Asia, and other lands, he concludes that a Copjner Age 
may have sprung up independently wherever the ore was found, 
a* in the L ral and Altai Mountains, Italy, Spain, Britain, Cyprus, 
Sinai; such culture being generally indigenous, and giving evi¬ 
dence of more or [ess characteristic local featuresIn fact we 
know for certain that such an independent Copper Age was 
developed not only in the region of the Great Lakes of North 
America, hut also amongst the Bantu peoples of Katanga and 
other parts of Central Africa. Copper is not an ahoy like bronze, 
l^ur a soft easily.worked metal occurring in lnrge quantities and 
in a tolerably pure state near the surface in many part* of the 
world. 1 he wonder is, not that it should have been found and 
worked at a somewhat remote epoch in several different centra, 
but that its use should have been so sodn superseded in so many 
places by The bronze alloys. 

- ^rotn copper to bronze, however, the passage was slow r and 
progressive, the proper proportion of tin, which 
was probably preceded in some places by an alloy A ™ e e ™" 
of antimony, having been apparently arrived at by 
repeated experiments often carried out with no little skill by those 
prehistoric metallurgists. 

As suggested by Bibra in 1S69, the ores of different metals 
would appear to have been at first smelted together empirically, 
and the process continued until satisfactory results were obtained. 
Hence the extraordinary number of metals, of which percentages 
are found in some of the earlier specimen*, such as those of the 
Elbing Museum, which on analysis yielded tin, lead, silver, iron, 
antimony, arsenic, sulphur, nickel, cobalt, and zinc in varying 
quantities = . 

1 Afowtar Stfofim nAfr -VxV Augfrrxrii, in ZritorAf */ Etk rt 1 £96, No. j. 

3 Olio licJna, CAtmiifAf UntmutAvmsTJ* /Trvivsiur, En 

Ztitukr./. J?tA* , itfg;, No. 3. lliji jiutbafilj agrm with Hcmpd* view tbal 
farther r«a«Ji will confirm the saggeMion, that in TEin^lvaah (HungaryE 
IJ dne Kupfcr. Atilimonmtseh ung YOFAngrgMgeii, vdcht lUfjtkh die Enymt 
ku I tur varterdtefe” fitf. p. ijgJ. 
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Some bronzes from the pyramid of Mednm analyzed by Prof 
J- H. Gladstone 1 yielded the high perce niagu of 91 of tin, from 
which we must infer, not only that bronze, but bronze of the finest 
quality, was already known to the Egyptians of the 4th dynasty. 
Yet M. j. de Morgan, who doe* not question this inference, 
and thinks that copper was also known to the Egyptians about 
5000 itc., holds that nowhere in Africa was there either a distinct 
Copper or a Bronze Age. [n America the transition was from 
stone to copper only, but the passage was in Africa even where 
from stone lo iron". 

On the other hand it Is i>howm by M. Maspero that all (he 
Metal, as indeed also the Stone Ages, were successively passed 
through in Babylonia, where metal implements, first of copper, 
then of bronze, lastly of iron, abounded in immense variety frotn 
remote times . Metal tools of fine temper were here certainly 
needed for carving the extremely hard diorite statues found in 
lSSl by M. de Sarzec at Sirgafla fLegash), which cannot be much 
less than 6 qod years ohh 

In Europe the transition from copper to bronze is supposed to 
have taken place every where much about the same time^ But we 
shall see that the date, about zoo* n,c. t usually assigned to the 
change, will have to be set back fully 1000 years, at least for some 
localities. Indeed the narrow views hitherto current regarding the 
chronology of the Metal Ages have already received a rude shock 
from the fruitful researches especially of Mr A- j. Evans in the 
ICastern Mediterranean, Warning notes are already heard in all 
directions, and Chr. BJlnkenheig amongst others remarks that* if 
Mykensean culture had Attained Its bloom in the 15th and follow- 
ing centuries, pnsMykenman graves and their contents must be 
dated hack to the very beginning of the second, and even to the 
latter part of the third millennium n.c,* 


* I'rfH r lCv. |6- L ArshAf&L 1^7, pjj. 7 k 

■ A* dt rMaw* i^6L it. rf c Me™, W 

overt^U I he dHtfopneni yf a copper industry *twvc ii.-fcrm.tl to in nikm* 
iiiUE- of Ccnlml Africa* npparcutlj it q v«y tttlj dfltb 
Th* Bum* 0/ Orofita/ww, ytd «h 
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Tf M. tie Morgan be right in assuming a direct transition from 
to iron every-where in Africa, then the Iron 
Age must have been synchronous in that region Th * Jf0FI Al£e ' 
with those of the other metals in Europe and Asia. But trading 
and other relations would appear to have been established between 
North Africa—and especially Egypt—and the Mediterranean 
peoples at a much earlier period than is generally supjmsed, 
Thus may perhaps be explained the allusions to Iron long before 
i[ had come into common use amongst these peoples, and in fiict 
a! ft rime when it was almost regarded as a “precious metal." 
* s Iron," writes Mr S m Laing, ** was no doubt known at a very early 
period r but it was extremely scarce, anti even ns late as Homers 
lime was so valuable that a lump of it constituted one of the 
princljial prizes at the funeral games of Patroclus 1 .” 

From this it would seem evident that there could have been 
no Iron Age in Europe, but only a slight knowledge of the metsE, 
when the Homeric rhapsodies are commonly supposed to have 
taken shape, say, about rooo elc* or at most some 150 years 
before the beginning of the Olympiads {IS4 B.C.), that is, mostly 
Iiefore the beginning of authentic history for the Greek worlds 
But archaeologists now distinguish not one, but two Iron Age*, the 
first of which alone most have tasted a considerable time. It pre¬ 
vailed in a large portion of Italy (Umbria and Venetia); it had its 
chiefj or one of its chief, centres at Mshiatt beyond *, „ 
the Alps, and its domain extended !hence eastwards mud L* Ttaa 
so as to embrace the present German and Slavonic CLlJtlir **' 
lands of Carniota, Btyrla, Cariflthia, fctrio, Bosnia,, Herzegovina* 
and other parts of the Danufcian basin. 

With this period Sergi even associate* the pre-Phoenician or 
old Italic script, which he has partly reconstructed from the signs 
or characters occurring on the bronzes and earthenware of 
Villa nova* Bologna, and other parts of Umbria r . These characters 
he connects on the one hand with those of the pre-Neolithic 
Mafrd’Azil cave, described by M. Ed. Piette\ and on the other 


1 JfttTTTVH Qrjgjrfi. pH pfii 

* A fj'i t /tafia p. 1 ift K|. 

9 J/AnlAfvpotcgMt m/> f p. ^85 *c\. 
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with Mr A, J, Evans' pre-Phuenirinn Cretan syllabary. On this 
anti other grounds Sergi joins the new school of archaeologists in 
their demand for an extension of the Metal Ages, remarking that 
" script appears in its forms and variants to be extremely old, 
and in my opinion it seems as if it ought to cause the ail but 
established chronology of the First Iron Age to be set back in 
Italy and elsewhere 1 ,” 

I'rom Hallsiait Prof W. Ridgeway' believes on good grounds 
that the use of iron spread to Switzerland, Italy, France, Spnin, 
Greece, Eastern Germany, and in fact to the whole of Eurojte, 
everywhere largely replacing the bronze tools and weapons which 
we know from Tacitus were then in common use. 

The Hallatntt period, which is supposed io have reached its 
bloom about 800 ilc., was continued in Switzerland and some 
other places quite into Roman times. Hut during the last 
centuries of its existence it was replaced in Gaul by a later Iron 
Agc,^ which from its chief centre is usually referred to as the 
/n I me period. It was to some extent of local origin, and in 
great measure independently developed, though not uninfluenced 
by southern, especially Msssiliin (Greek) forms. Eventually the 
La Tfeoe culture superseded the Hallstatt in all the lands of Keltic 
speech, and the somewhat abrupt transition from one to the other 
ts perceptible in Switzerland, where La Tfcne forms were intro¬ 
duced by later immigrants, also no doubt of Keltic speech. 

Notwithstanding their quite recent date, as compared with the 
early rise of the Eastern civilisations, all these metal periods must 
he regarded as strictly prehistoric for Central and Western Europe; 
they are antecedent to all trustworthy historical records, which in 
the West with one or two exceptions, such as the foundation of the 
Greek colony of Massilia (Marseilles, 539 R.c,),go no further back 
than Koman times. 

Thar the peoples of those days were physically well developed, 

Man .ni hi! an| d ’ n a part of Europe and Asia already of 
l ^ r ! , ' ari speech, there can lit* no reasonable doubt. A 
skull of the early Hallstatt period, from a grave near 
1 Ant t /i’Vi/ati', p r a i ^ 
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Wildenroth i Upper Bavaria, is described by Prof. Virchow as long¬ 
headed, with a cranial capacity of no le*s than 15^5 c.c- r strongly 
developed occiput, very high and narrow face and nose, and in 
every resect a superb specimen of the regular-featured, long¬ 
headed North European 1 , 

Their works* found in great abundance in the graves* especially 
of the Bronze and Iron periods* but a detailed account of which 
belongs to the province of ardffculogy T interest us In many ways. 
The painted earthenware vases and incised metal-ware of all kinds 
enable the student to follow the progress of the arts of design and 
ornamentation in their upward development from the first tenta¬ 
tive efforts of the prehistoric artist at pleasing etTects. H uman and 
animal figures, though rarely depicted, occasionally afford a curious 
insight into the customs and fashions of the times. On a day 
vessel, found in 1896 at Mhsc in Posen, is figured a regular huci- 
ing scene, where we see men mounted on horseback* or else on 
foot, armed with bow and arrow, pursuing the quarry (nobly- 
antlered slags), anti returning 10 the penthouse after the chase*. 
The drawing ls extremely primitive, but on that account all the 
more instructive, showing in connection with analogous representa¬ 
tions on contemporary objects, how in prehistoric art buch figures 
tend to become conventionalised and purely ornamental, as in 
similar designs on the vases and textiles from the Ancon Neerth 
polls. Pent. M Most ornaments of primitive peoples* although to 
our eye they may seem merely geometrical and freely-invented 
designs, are in reality nothing more than degraded animal and 
human figure* 1 3 . ” 

This may perhaps be the reason why 50 many of the drawings 
of the metal period appear so inferior to those of the cave’dwellcrs 
and of die present Bushmen*. They are often mere convention¬ 
alised reductions of pictorial prototypes, comparable, for instance, 
to the characters of our alphabets, which are known to be degraded 
forms of earlier ptetographs. 

1 Eitt SiA.stl?! 4U1 iffr .'il/trtft HiifhfiMtuity in VtrkR&im* Gfi- / 
Antkraf^ ifi^, pp. 143—6. 

1 Dr Haul Stgw, MgmrfitJti gm/ itXftiiKktn tirnSt&flbtm 

d -r Ifafltiaiteitr £fr4fltf k XtiV. to, l%- 
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OF [he so-called H£ Prehistoric Age N it is obvious that no strict 
definition can be given. It comprises in a general 
historic A S r la way that vague period prior to all written records, 
thtwepi, jim memor ^ 0 f which—popular myths, folklore, 

demi-gods 1 , eponymous heroes a , traditions of real events 3 —lingered 
or far into historic times, and supplied ready to hand the copious 
materials afterwards worked up by the early (wets, founders of new 
religions, and later legislators. 

That letters themselves,, although not brought into general use, 
had already been invented, is evident from the mere fact that all 
memory of their introduction beyond the vaguest traditions had 
died out before the dawn of history . The works of man, while in 
themselves necessarily continuous, stretched back to such an 
inconceivably remote past, that even the great landmarks in the 
evolution of human progress hat! long been forgotten by later 
generations. 

And so it was everywhere, in the New World as in the Old, 
amongst Eastern as amongst Western Peoples. 
In the Chinee records the 1:1 Age of the Five 
Kmpcrors ,h —-five, though nine are named—answers somewhat to 
our prehistoric epoch. It had its ejionymous hero, Fti Hi, reputed 
founder of the empire, who in vented nets and snares For Fishing 
and hunting, and taught his people how to rear domestic animals. 
To him also is ascribed the institution of marriage r and in his rime 
Tsong Chi is supposed to have invented the Chinese characters, 
symbols, not of sounds, but of objects and ideas* 

Then came other benevolent rulers^ w r ho taught the people 
agriculture, established markets for the sale of farm produce. 


■nd in Ch ifia- 


1 Homer's frujWii* //. xil* SJk if (he puraa^e i* genuine. 

a Stick as I he Greek Am/wos, the h ‘ First Maii r M initnt^i in CrtrtipdnU itely 
recent times, ns fchown E*y the ininiMvr rf in For the earlier 

14 men.” AmlfCju wr-ns of course a (ireeL, sprang in fats from the river 
Peocuji and iht first inhabitant of ihc Orchuftiehian plain fftinsanias. IX. ■ ), 
1 For jJisUmce, (he (Min^ of.the TliesjatLan plain, aftertvanEh drained by 
the Renea* anil repCfjpEcd by the inhabitants. of the snrmanrlinjf mounUuns 
(roeki, jftanti), whence the myth cfPttttflfra ami lyrrba, who are idd hy iht 
oracle Sn iT|Wiiple the world hy throwing behind |h*m the "twncs of their 
gmmlmoih er,^ that is, the 11 Hone* 11 of mother Earth. 
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discovered the medicinal properties of plants,, wrote treatises on 
dieses and their remedies* studied astrology and astronomy, and 
appointed iJ the Five Observers of the heavenly bodies/' 

Hut ibis epoch had been preceded by the “ Age of the Three 
[six) Rulers, h when people lived in caves, me wi]d fails and 
uncooked food, drank the blood of animals and wore the skins of 
wild beasts (our Old Stone Age}* Later they grew less mde p 
learned to obtain fire by friction* and built themselves ha hi rations 
of wood or foliage (our early Neolithic Age). Thus is everywhere 
revealed the background: of sheer savagery* which lies behind all 
human culture,, while the “Golden Age" of the poets lades with 
the ** Hcsperides ' 1 and Plato's +fc Atlantis ' 1 into the region of the 
fabulous. 

little need here Iw said of strictly historic times, the most 
characteristic feature of winch is perhaps the general 
use of letters. Hy means of this most fruitful of TSrtW V 
human inventions, everything worth preserving was 
perpetuated, and thus all useful knowledge tended to become 
accumulative. It is no longer possible to say when or where the 
miracle was wrought, by which the apparently multifarious sound* 
of fully-developed languages were exhaustively analysed and 
effectively expressed by a score or so of arbitrary signs. Hut 
a comparative study of the various writing-systems in use in 
different parts of the world h^s revealed the process by which the 
transition was gradually brought about from rude pictorial repre¬ 
sentations of objects to purely phone deal symbol*- 

As. is clearly shown by the H| winter counts of the North Ameri- 
can aborigines, and by the prehistoric rock carvings gvitftttjda 
in Upper Egypt, the first step was a pictography the 
actual figure* say, of a man P ^binding for it given ^ 
man, and then for any man or human being. Then this figure, 
more or less reduced or conventionalised, served to indicate not 
only the term mart* hut the frill sound as in the word 

rruiMiftsfj and in the modern rebus, At this stage it becomes 
a phonogram t or phQn#gfypk% which, when further reduced beyond 
all recognition of its original form, tnay stand for the syllable 
as in mQ'ny f without any further reference either to the idea 
or the sound mui, ITie ph^Hograni has now become the symbol 
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of a monosyllable, which is normally made up of two dements, a 
consonant and a vowel, as in the Dcvanagari, and other syllabic 
systems 

Ijasilby dropping the second or vowel element the same 
symbol, farther modified of not, becomes a /eftsr representing ihe 
sound js, tliat i»t one of the feu ultimate elements of articulate 
speech, A more or less complete set of such character*, thus 
worn down in form and meaning, will then be available for indi¬ 
cating more or less completely all the phonetic dements of any 
given language- It will be n true the wonderful nature 

of which may be inferred from the fact that only two, or possibly 
three, such alphabetic systems are known with absolute certainty 
to have ever been independently evolved by human ingenuity - 
From the above exposition we sec how inevitably the Phcenician 
parent of nearly all late alphabets expressed re hrst ihe conso¬ 
nantal sounds only* so that (lie vowels or vowel marks are in all 
cases later developments, as in Hebrew* Syriac, Arabic, Greek, 
the Italic group* and the Himes, 

In primitive systems* such oa the Egyptian* Akkadian, Chinese T 
Maya-Quichtf and Mexican, one or more of the various trans¬ 
itional steps may be developed and used simultaneously h with 
a constant tendency to advance on the lines above indicated, by 
gradual substitution of the later for the earlier 
■j^cL^ViP stages. A comparison of the Akkadian cuneiform 
and Egyptian hieroglyphic systems brings out some 
curious results. Tims at an extremely remote epoch, say 6000 
years ago B , the Akkadians had already got rid of the pictorial., 
and to a great extent of the ideographic, but had barely reached 
the alphabetic phase. Consequently their cuneiform groups, 

1 Such instances 3 -is George Gutsi'* Lhcrokee ^y>lcHi K and the en&de attempt 
t.f ft Vel (Wei SudajseM^ N'egm, If Rename, «« not here Eh <pji*tiflii P m both 
had the English alphabet 10 work upon. A tike Itfnark applies lo the old 
tiidi and Welsh Ogham, which arc more curkieLs than itwtmctive* the 
charmers moiidy mere groups of airtight ir rakes, I wing obvious subrtitate* 
fur the coiropotiding ititm of the Human tlpkbd, hestec comparable to the 
cryptographie xysleniFi of W heslstcme and oihci h. 

3 Si WcdfacovctecJ written records no less ihan &ooa year* old, ami proved 
that writing and civilisation were then by no means in iheir infancy." (J. F- 
Peters, Sx/tofitifiM ft p /tutyfx>itL-i r Si.c. h Y«L 1. Fhilftildphia. cS^jd 
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although possessing phonetic value, mainly express fuU syllables, 
scarcely ever letters, and rarely complete words. Ideographs had 
given place first to phonograms and then to mere syllables, 
h+ comp]ex syllables in which several consonant* may be dis¬ 
tinguished, or simple syllables composed of only one consonant 
and one vowel or wlfif rrfjn 

The Egyptians, on the other hand, carried the system right 
through the whole gamut from pictures to letters' but retained all 
the intermediate phases* the initial tending to fall away, the find 
to expand, while the bulk of the hieroglyphs represented in various 
degrees the several transitional stated In many cases they " had 
kept only one part of the syllable, namely a mute consonant; 
they detached, for instance, tbc final m from Aw and /w* and 
gave only the values A and / to the human leg J and to the 
mat g. The peoples of the Euphrates stopped half way* and 
admitted actual letters for the vowel sounds a, i and a only*/ 

In the process of evolution, metaphor and analogy of course 
played a large part, as in the evolution of language itself I bus 
a linn might stand both for the animal and for tournee, and so on* 
The first essays in phonetics took somewhat ibe form of a modern 
rebus, thus: Q = Mau ■ sieve* § =-/w ■= mat; ru = mouth, 

whence to be, where the sounds and not the 

meaning of the several components are alone attended to a . 

TSy analogous processes was formed a true alphabet* in which * 
however, each of the phonetic elements wa» rep re- ^ A | phitrtt 
sented at first by several different characters derived 
from several different words having the same initial syllable. 
Here was* therefore, an zmb&rms dt ricAtises* which could be got 
rid of only by a judicious process of elimination, that is, by dis¬ 
carding all like-sou oiling symbols but one for the same sou nd ■ 
When lids final process of reduction was completed by the soibes, 
in other words, when all the phonetic signs were rejected except 
23, /.a, one for each of the 3j phonetic elementSr rhe Phoe¬ 
nician alphabet as we now 1 have it was completed. Such may 


1 Maspcro, t>f. rtf., p- p3. 
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be taken as the real origin of this system, whether the scribes in 
question were Akkadians,, Egyptians* Mitiicans or Europeans* 
that is, whether the Phoenician alphabet had a cuneiform* a hiero¬ 
glyphic* a South Arabian* a Cretan (^Igean), Ligurian or Iberian 
origin* for all these and perhaps other peoples have been credited 
with the invention On this point there will be more to say 
when we come to discuss HimyarUic* prc-Mylicrt^m, und Italic 


origins. 

But whatever be the source of the Phoenician, that of the 
Persian system current under the Ach^nienidcs 
is clear enough. It is a true alphabet of 37 dra- 
Curadferm racier, derived by some selective process directly 
from the Babylonian cuneiforms, without any at¬ 
tempt at a modirication of their shapes. Hence although simple 
compared with its prototype, it is clumsy enough compared with 
the Phoenician script* several of the letters requiring groups of as 
many as four or even five 0 wedges 11 for their expression* None 
of the other cuneiform systems also derived from the Akkadian 
(the Assyrian* Elamite, Vnnnic* Medic) appear to have reached 
the pure alphabetic state, all being still encumbered with numerous 
complex syllabic characters The subjoined table, for which J have 
to thank Mr T. G. Pint-lies, will help to show the genesis of the 
cuneiform combinations from the earliest known pictography 
These ptetographs themselves are already reduced to the merest 
outlines of the original pictorial representations. But no earlier 
forms, showing the gradual transition from the primitive picture 
writing to the degraded pietographs here given* have yet come to 
light- 

Here Lt may be asked, what is to be thought of the already- 


Tht mentioned pebble markings: from the Mas-d 7 Azil 

Mii'd'jt-iii Cave of the MaddttiUu (late Old Slone} Age? If 

they are truly phone lie* [hen we must suppose that 
Palaeolithic man not only invented an alpha belie writing system, 
but did this right oJfby intuition, as it were* without any previous 
knowledge of letters. At least no one will Suggest that the 
I Jordogne cave-dwellers were already in possession of pictographie 
or other crude systems, from which the Mas-d'Azil i+ script " 
might have been slowly evolved Vet M. I J ieiie P who groups 
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Alphabet! - 
form lifni PQ 
NtoUthit 
Mummunli. 

evitable* and 
connections. 


these pebbles, pain led with peroxide of iron, in the four cate¬ 
gories of numerals, symbols, pictography and alphabetical cha- 
racters* states, in reference to these Iasi* that “ r j out of 23 
Phoenician characters were equally AsHlian graphic signs” (/&: dt ). 
He even suggests that there may be an approach to an inscription 
an one group, where* however, the mark indicating a stop implies 
a script running Semitic-fashion from right to left, whereas the 
letters themselves seem to face the other way. 

A possible connection has been suggested by Seigi between 
the Ma.vd\-\zt 3 signs and the markings that have 
been discovered on the mcgalithic monuments of 
North Africa, Brittany, and the British Isles, These 
are all so rudimentary that resemblances are in- 
of themselves afford little ground for necessity 
Primitive man is but a child, and all children Ijawj 
and scrawl much in the same way. Nevertheless M. Latoumeau' 
has taken the trouble to compare five such scrawls from M Libyan 
inscriptions 7 ' now in the Hardo Museum* Tunis, with similar 
or identical signs on Brittany and Irish dolmens. There h the 
familiar circle plain and dotted Q 0 T the cross in its simplenE 
form + n the pothook and segmented square p fl, alt of which 
recur in the Phoenician, Kdtiberian, Etruscan* Libyan or Tuareg 
systems, Utoiuneau, however, who does not call them letters 
hut only "signes alphabetiformes/ P merely suggests that, if not 
phonetic marks when first carved on the neolithic monuments, 
they may have become so in later times. Against this it need 
only be urged that in later times all these peoples were supplied 
with complete alphabetic systems From the East as soon as they 
required them. By (hat time all the peoples of the culture-zone 
were well-advanced into the historic period* and had long forgotten 
the rude carvings of their neolithic forefathers. 


3 But. Sa\ <F-{ ufAtvp. ificyj h p, j ry . 
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Armed with a nearly perfect writing system, and the correlated 
cultural appliances, the higher races soon took a foremost place 
in lhe general progress of mankind, and gradually acquired a 
marked ascendancy, nor only over the ten cultured populations 
of the globe, but in large measure over ihe forces of 
nature herself With the development of naviga- «DdcJ«. 
tion and improved methods of locomotion, inland 
seas, barren wastes, and mountain ranges ceased to ^ 1 r r l Wif,a ' 
be insurmountable obsEades to their movements* 
which within certain limits have never been arrested throughout 


all recorded time 

Thus, during the long ages following the first peopling of the 
earth by pleistocene man, fresh settlements and readjustments 
have been continually in progress, although wholesale displace 
meats must !>e regarded as rare events. With few exceptions, the 
later migrations, whether hostile or peaceful, were, for reasons 
already staled 1 , generally of a partial character, while certain 
insular regions, such as America and Australia, remained [kile 
affected by such movements till quite recent limes. But for 
the inhabitants of the Eastern hemisphere the results were none 
ihe Jess far-reaching. Continuous infiltrations could not fail ulti¬ 
mately lo bring about great modifications of early types, w hite the 
ever active principle of convergence tended to produce a general 
uniformity amongst the new amalgams. Thus the great varietal 
division^ though undergoing slow changes from age to age, con¬ 
tinued, like all other zoological groU|ra, to maintain a distinct 
regional character. 

Prof, Flinders Petrie has acutely observed that the only mean¬ 
ing the term "race* now can have is that of a R „ t 

group of human beings, whose type has become 
unified by their rase of assimilation exceeding (he w *' 
rate of change produced by foreign dements*. We are also 
reminded by Gustavo T«ti that 11 in the actual state of science she 
word 1 race J is a vague formula, to which nothing definite may be 
found to correspond. On the one hand, the original races can 


1 EiA t jh 

1 AJJrtsi, Meeting RrilUti Awe- Iptwieb, rgpj* 
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only be said to belong io paleontology, while the mure limited 
groups now called race*, are nothing but peoples, or societies of 
peoples, brethren by civilization more than by blood. The nice 
thits conceived ends by identifying itself with nationality l * J* Hence 
It lias been asked why, on the principle of convergence* a fusion of 
various races, if isolated long enough in a given arw, nmy not 
eventually lead to a new racial type, without leaving any trace of 
its manifold origin 3 4 . 

Such new racial types would be normal for the Inter varietal 
groups, just as the old types were normal for the earlier groups 
and a general application might be given to Topinard's famous 
dictum that fesfett/te scu/s tiffttf d*s r*alith\ that is p peoples alone 
—groups occupying definite geographical area*—have an objective 
existence. Thus* the notion of race, as a zoological expression in 
the sense of a pure breed or strain r falls still more into the back¬ 
ground, and, as Virchow aptly remarks, M this term, which always 
implied something vague, has m recent times become in the 
highest degree uncertain */■ 

Hence Dr Ehreordch treats the present populations of the 
earth rather as zoological groups which have been 
futahK^f Chi- developed in their several geographical domains, 
afL d are to be distinguished not so much by their 
bony structure as by their external character^ such 
as hair, colour, and expression, and by their habitats and languages. 
Relying on these essential factors, he proposes a general scheme 
of the primary divisions, which largely agrees with that already 
advanced in Mffo&iogj ¥ Fart 11 - 

Too much weight is no doubt given to language* which is 
called the “main point/ 1 while peoples are said to be realities 
“only so far as they are characterised by their speech ] peoples 
stand and fall with their speech \ n But with the general 
principle little fault can be founds and the cogent remarks 
on the intimate Connection of [jeoples with their physical sur- 


1 Jwwr, y. <?/Jan. i^S, jip. 467-8. 

3 A- Vicrkindt, Gin 73, j>. 1 34.. 

1 J' AMfAtv/ktfogU Od J IP/rtj/p , 1 p r J07. 

4 RiVstmHJdiini n. ErMk±&it; BsitiaM-FttirfAnft, 1896, p, r, 

a -Ifft/irrvjMfejfurJtf StuJim, &iC. T p. I4. 
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roundings are well worth the attention of those anthropologists 
who attach little importance to anything except the osseous frame- 
worlc * l We recognise the fitct that each of these groups be bugs 
to a definite jouc, a geographical province in which we have 
to sect the centre of their origin, or rather of their present 
specialised forms," He also quotes Haitian’s remark that in order 
to discover this centre we should not travel beyond the typical 
geographical groups, lest in the search for absolute beginnings we 
may again be plunged into the mythologies. 

This fear has now been removed by Dr Dubois 1 discovery, and 
in other respects Ehrenmch's essay may be accepted as a timely 
corrective of the somewhat extravagant and contradictory views* 
current, especially in France and Italy, on the supreme and even 
exclusive importance of the cnmfokgksJ factor We shall have to 
return to the battle of the tong-heads and [he round-beads. Jt 
will then be seen tliat too much importance need not be attached 
to discussion!!* which threaten again to involve ethnological studies 
in the chaos from which they were rescued by the establishment of 
evolutionary principles towards the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Jt seems obvious shat in dealing with the difficult question of 
'* Man Past and Present” light should be sought in 
aJl quarters. We cannot afford to neglect any of ciaiaifleatinn* 
lhe factors entering into the problem of human 
origins 3rd later developments. Hence m the broad groupings, 
which arc here adopted, and which are based on the treatment of 
the Primary Divisions in the second part of [he Eik*ot&gy % 
due weight is given to all available data—physical and mental 

1 How arvEHyCmUtie ihej ht t may be judged from the al til tide of Prof. 
Sergi, leader of ihe Jtalkie school, toward* M, ilc L&potige, frontier >d the 
new French craniology* all of view* regarding *kolJ modifications are 

mnun*rily [(Esmwd p fc, fnnl»tk p H while his own belief in the perrivtmte of 
vkutE types ia mEeruted In the fErnngesi language, ^ La|i«tg)e i> unfu^qr^tclj 
bitten hy ibir Ligurian bruchyerphatL^ni [the theory that I he L^urinn* were 
ru^tud ■ licjidnl .. but all itiir ititurtw advanced by him on the 
of crAijirl Fuftns from piehbtoric Eo prrteiH lime l held wilhtml more ado 
to be fiinlutic" i(frjprttn£ da MitidiSmduiAim Sfarttmti, Leipzig, 

P- 6jl- 
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characters, usages, religion, speech, cultural features, history, and 
geographical range. 

Such h broadly speakings are the elements of classification, and 
wherever two or more groups arc found agreeing in all, or at least 
in the more essential > of such elements, they may be regarded as 
branches of one stock. So far, and no further, is a strictly 
zoological or genetic classical ion possible in the present state of 
the multifarious in habitants of the globe. 
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Contfncctus -The NwftM>uauOc "Ureal Divide "-—The Nm* Domain— 
0 n t F, “ £ -r Pmis1erice af lhe Nmp Tm^Ttro Main Sections: 
Suduacse and Biddii—Contrasts and Anftlnyitt^Sudaacw msd JLtaniu 
CrnyuHlic Area*-- The “Drum Ltfrtgiiige’—Weal Sudonw Gtugm— 
fA/ IVckfj; Primitive Speech and Fatierv; Religion* Notion*—7»f 
AAtnJwgamt Culture and gadustriag History;: the Guint anti Mali 
Empire-- TAe Aetupt : Ofltttflv bet ween, the IieLm] and Cua.is Peup]e?ij 
Fetuji Type ami Menial CharmGfafs—F/mm; -African FmnUttonTy—Zfcr 
J i*"™ ZiWMf—Soda! RdilEatw— 7 "i* Ukrimf—n* A>u/rtnt~* Tfrr 
^ 6fl ’ ^iHJWu — T-i b]c of Hie dofd CftBt anti Slave Coast Triba— 

Akh^ntf Folklore—FctMi i*m♦ Eta true inwardness- Ancesirv Worship anti 
the “ Cusjonu The lifcniu Tkt Moai— A friorti Agnostic*— 

Central 5 udanese — General Elhical a mi Social KdatLuitjc — The 
StMrAap™ Domun—O itcleb —Egyptian Theories- Sonrhay Record*— 

TheJtdmas— Dominant Social Fodtion —Speech and Mental Qualities_ 

Origin*— ffirntmim; A~±i/tttrj■ BqgArrmi ; AteigM —Ethnical and Political 
Relations in the Chnd lia.dn—The A3ictfigine*—Islam and Heathendom^ 
Slaw* Hunting-- Arboreal 3 Crony ho hi 5-—Mosgu T)-n« and Contrail—The 
Cultural Pc**pl H of Cent tal Sudan — Karicni-lb ianu R^nEs — East 
Sudanese—Range of the Negro in Eastern Sin Jan - The MafotJ —EchiuciJ 
Kda'iun* in Wadaj —TAe AfrAu—The Nulan Problem—Nnbkn Or^ini 
and Affinities—-The Negro Peoples of the Niic-Congo otcishcd*- 
SArf/ufc ,- Dinktii ; tftwgpf; AHoup-A irtnii—Two Pbnskal 

J7p«—UngtlUlk Groups—Mental Qiiafides^CuimdKdism—line African 
Cannibal Zone—Art* and Inti Ulrica—High Appreciation of Pictoriil 
Art—Sense of Humour. 


Conspectus of Sudanese Negroes, 

Primeval Home, Africa semth of the Sahara* dittribu- 

Present Range,, the Fri metal /lame less Abyssinia f Pan and 
Galia p Samoliend Masai Zands; 7VipeUtana > Mauritania Tim**,' 
ami Egypt sp&radkally ■ severe/ &/ the southern United 
States ; fflist Indies / Guiana r parts of Brazil and Peru. 
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Chijil- Elt H^lr. always black, rather shorty and crisp or frissfy, 
md woolly, differing from other human hair only in King 
J&*t tn tmmvene section; colour, my dork brown or 
chocolate and blackish^ unrr quite blacky akulJ F generally 
doliekocefihatous Wong, index No. 72J : jaws, prognathous 
{projecting, index No. 6 c); cheek-bone, rather small, 
moderate/}- retreating, rarefy prominent / nose, very broad 
at kise, fiat, small {platyrrhine 7 No. 56); eye*, forge, 
round, prominent', Mark with ytlimaish cornea , stature. 

tfe average, 5 ft iq in.; lips,, tumid and netted; 
anus, disproportionate/}' tong; Leifs, slender with small 
cOf 7 ff ; feet, hr {kid , fiat, with low instep and larkspur 
heel 

Chiral Temperament, sensuous, in do tent, improvident: Jit 
tE ™- Mf fesMfsa/e and erne/, though often affectionate and 
faithful; tittle sense of dignity r and slight sct/conscio us ness , 
hence easy acceptance of yoke of slavery ; musical 

Speech, almost ercrjtefkert in the agglutinating slate , 
generally with suffixes. 

Religion, anthropomorphic / spirits endowed with 
human attributes , mostly mi and more powerful than 
man; anceslryworship^ fetishism, and witchcraft trey 
prevalent; human sacrifices to the dead a common 
feature. 

Culture, late; cannibalism formerly rife, perhaps uni¬ 
versal, still general m some regions ; no science or tetters ; 
arts and industries confined mainly to agriculture, pottery, 
wood carving\ weaving, and metallurgy ; no perceptible 
progress anytoherc except under the tnfiuence of higher 
races, 

DivEMoiiv. West Sudanese: W&lof . sMandingan ; ficlup ; 

Timni; AVu : Sierra Leonese ; Liberian ; Tsbi\ Ewe, and 
Voruba ; /bo; £/sky Borgu ; Mossi. 

Central Sudanese: Sonrhay - Hama . Mosgm ; 
Kane mbit, Kanuri r - Boghirmi ; Ycdina, 

Bast Sudanese 1 Afaba; Ear; Nuba; Shiituk; 
Dinha ; Ban; Abaka ; Bongo ; fa nghey ; Mangbattu ; 
Zandeh ; Momfu ; Base; Barea 
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iTuni the anthropological standpoint Africa falls into two 
distinct sections, where the highest (Caucasic) and 
t]ie lowest (Lthiopic) divisions of mankind have cIudLuI*™ 
been conterminous throughout a]I known time. " 1Ji_ 
Mutual encroachments and interpenetrations have 
probably been continuous* and indeed are still going on. Yet so 
marked is I he difference between the two grou|j$, and sucli is the 
tenacity with which each dings to its proper domain, that* despite 
any very distinct geographical frontiers, the ethnological parting 
line may still be delected. Obliterated at one or tw r o points, and 
at others set back always in favour of the higher division, it may 
be followed from the Atlantic coast along the course of the Senegal 
river east by north to the great bend of the Niger at Timbuktu; 
then east by south to Lake Chad* beyond which it runs nearly due 
east to Khartum, at the con licence of the White and JJJue Niles. 

From lhis point the now isolated Negro groups (Base and 
Barea)* on the northern slope of the Abyssinian plateau* show that 
the original boundary was at first continued still east to the 
Red Sea at or about Massons But for many ages the line 
appears to have been deflected from Khartum along the White 
Nile soudi to the Sobat confluence! then continuously south-east¬ 
wards round by the Sobat valley to l*akc Albert Nyanjza* up the 
Somerset Nile to the Victoria Nyanza, and thence with a consider¬ 
able southern bend round Masailand eastwards to the Indian 
Ocean at the equator 

All the land north of this irregular line belongs to the Hamito- 
Semitic section of the Gaucask division, all south 
of Et to the western (African) section of the Eth topic 
division. Throughout this region—which comprises 
the whole of Sudan from the Atlantic to the White Nile, and all 
south of Sudan except Abyssinia, Gal la, Somali and MasaJ lands 
the African Negro* clearly distinguished from the other main 
groups by the above summarised physical 1 and mental qualities* 

* Graphically summed up in the daiskal d«cfip|jim &f (he Xqfrcu;— 

A fra gcniLS terta palmnt (cit^rc f^nn-ft,. 

TtMtft rofiMim tnbroqae iuni.-r.ny., el fiiscn Valorem* 

Feature IttEOt jMfifii jaamwii, eumprwiipr aim, 

Cnanbuj txili*, prwligii planEj. 
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largely predominates everywhere and in many planes exclusively. 
The route by which he probably reached these intertropical lands,, 
where he may l*e regarded as practically indigenous, has been 
indicated in Mihn&Icgf^ Chs, x. anti xi. 

That the occupation took place in pleistocene limes, if not 
even earlier* h made daily more evident from the 
researches of travellers in hitherto uimsited districts- 
At the meeting of the Royal Society, April 50, iEg6 r 
Sir John Evans stated that the numerous p.iJreo I it I ls found by Mr 
Seton-Rarr on his second visit to Somaliland, which originally 
formed part of the Negro domain, were in form absolutely 
identical with some from the Somme ami oilier places ^ hence 
there need be no hesitation in claiming them as jjalagoliths, 
despite the absence of a fossil fauna. The finds, he pointed out, 
help to bridge over the interval between paleolithic man in 
Britain and in India, and add another Jink to the chain of evidence 
by which the original cradle of man may eventually be identified, 
tending to prove the unity of race between the inhabitants 
of Ask, Africa, and Europe in paleolithic times. Mr Seton Karr 
Sells us that he obtained several thousands of such objects—spear¬ 
heads, scraper; r knives, flakes, cores—in sites which presented the 
appearance of having been regular workshops. Nearly all the 
flints were either damaged or unfinished, while some were found 
amid a mass of flakes and chips “as though the people had 
dropped their work, and, carrying with them all iheir perfect 
weapons and belongings, had fled, never to return C d 

Similar evidence has been collected from Upper Guinea, 
Ftani.iciwe n s 0 ^*d the extreme south, showing not only the 
H?f ihc Hegre early arrival but also the genera] dispersal of the 
Negro over his present domain during the first 
Stone Age. Vet since that remote epoch the specialised Negro 
type, as depicted on the Egyptian monuments some thousand* of 
years ago, has everywhere been maintained with striking uni¬ 
formity, +l Within this wide domain of the black Negro there is 
a remarkably general similarity of type...,If you rook a Negro 
front ihc Gold Coast of West Africa and passed him off amongst a 

1 Soma Jmptfmixti in SartutfiAutJ, Paper tcail al Meeting of Brit. As*oc. 
Ipswich, 1&94, 
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number of Nyasa natives, and if be wen: not remarkably distin¬ 
guished from them by dress or tribal marks, it would not be easy 
io pick him out'. p 

Nevertheless considerable differences are perceptible to the 
practised eye a and the contrasts are sufficiently 

■* , ^ it TWA Main 

marked to justify ethnologists in treating the s^ion*: su. 
Suitantst and the Bantus as iwo distincl sub- g'"'^ ,nd 
d[visions of the family. In both groups the 
relatively full-blood natives are everywhere very much alike* 
nnd the contrast are presented chiefly amongst the missed or 
Negroid juapulations, In Sudan the disturbing clemenls arc 
both H ami tic (Berbers and Tuaregs) and Semitic (Arabs); while in 
Bantu Land they are mainly Hamitic (Gallas) in all the central and 
southern districts, and Arabs on the eastern seaboard from the 
equator to Sofala beyond the Zambesi To the varying propor¬ 
tions of these several ingredients may perhaps be traced the often 
very marked differences observable on the one hand between such 
Sudanese peoples as the Wolofe, Maadingans, Hausas, Nubians 
Zandehs, and Mangbutlus, and on the other lietween all these and 
chc Swahili VVaganda, Zulu Kosas. Bechtianas, Qvahercros and 
some other Negroid Bantus. 

But the distinction is based on social, linguistic, and cultural, 
as well as on physical grounds, so fhat, as at present constituted, the 
Sudanese and Bantus really constitute two tolerably well defined 
branches of the Negro family- 1 hanks to Muhnnv 

L ^ f „ , , Cunttmmkm md 

madan influences, the former have attained a much A n.ii$Ew* 
higher le vd of culm re. They cul ti vate not only the 
alimentary' but also the economic plants, such as cotton and 
indigo; they build stone dwellings, walled towns* substantial 
mosques and minarets; they have founded powerful states* such 
as those of the tfausas and Sonrhays* of Ghanah and Bornu* with 
written records going back a thousand years, although these 
historical peoples are all without exception half-breeds, often with 
more Semitic and Hamitic than Echtopic blood in Their veins. 

No such cultured peoples are anywhere to lie found in. Bantu- 
land except on the east coast, where the ,A Moors" founded peat 


I Sir II. It, JoliniSOii, Hrifiik Cmtfd Afrit^ p. 39 * 
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elites and nourishing marts centuries before the appearance of the 
Portuguese in the eastern seas. To the Minins or SabaranS' 
kinsmen of the Moors* must also be credited the Zimbabwe menu 
merits and other rums explored by Theodore Bent in the mining 
districts south of the Zambesi, But in all the Negro lands free 
From foreign influences no Hue culture has ever been developed, 
and here cannibalism p witchcraft; and sanguinary "customs" are 
either still rife, or have been but recently suppressed by the direct 
action of Euro|*ean administrations. 

Numberless authorities have described the Negro as un- 
progressivei or, if left to himself, incapable of progress in his 
present physical environment. Sir H. H. Johnston, who knows 
him well, goes much further, and speaks of him as a fine animal, 
who, “in his wild state, exhibits a stunted mind and a dull 
content with his surroundings, which induces mental stagnation, 
cessation of all upward progress* and even retrogression towards 
the brute. In some respects I think the tendency of the Negro 
for several centuries past has been an actual retrograde one. As 
we corue to read the unwritten history of Africa by researches into 
languages, manners, customs, traditions, we seem to sec a back' 
ward rather than a forward movement going on for some thousand 
years past—a return towards the savage and even the brute, I 
can Iwlievc it possible that, had Africa lx.cn more isolated from 
contact with the rest of the world, and cut off from the immigra¬ 
tion of ihe Arab and the European, the purely Negroid races, left 
to themselves* so far from advancing towards a higher type of 
humanity, might have actually reverted by degrees to a type 
no longer human'^ I do not say that this is so, but 3 give it as 
the matured opinion of an administrator, who has had a wider 
experience of the natives of Africa than almost any man living. 

There is one poinl in which the Bantus somewhat unoccOum- 
ably compare favourably with the Sudanese. In all other regions 
the spread of culture has tended to bring about linguistic unity, as 
we see in the Hellenic world, where all the old 
idioms were gradually absorbed in the "common 
dialect" of the Byzantine empire, again in the 
Roman empire where Latin became the universal 
1 fifititA Cttftfiu Afrit‘S p. 
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speech of the West, and lastly in the Muhammadan countries 
where most of the local tongues have nearly everywhere, except 
in Sudan! disappeared before the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
languages. 

But in Negro land the case is reversed, and here the less 
cultured Bantu populations all* without any known exception, 
speak dialects of a single mother-tongue, while (he greatest 
linguistic confusion prevails amongst the semi-riviliited as well as 
the savage peoples of Sudan 3 . 

Although the Bantu language may* as some suppose, have 
originated in lhe north and spread southwards to the Congo, 
Zambesi, and Limpopo basing It cannot now he even remotely 
affiliated to any one of the numerous distinct forms of speech 
current in the Sudanese domain. Hence to allow time for its 
diffusion over half the continent, the initial movement must be 
assigned to an extremely remote epoch, and a corresponding 
period of great duration must l*e postulated for the profound 
linguistic disintegration that is everywhere witnessed in the region 
between the Atlantic and Abyssinia* Here agglutination, both 
with prefixed and postfised particles, is the preraillog morphological 
order ; as In the Mandfngan, Fulah, Nubian, Dinkan, and Ming- 
battu groups. But every shade of transition is also presented 
between true agglutination and inflection of the Hamito-Semitic 
tvpies, as in Hausa, Kantiri, Kan cm, llasa or Southern and J eda 
or xNorthem Tibu". 

Elsewhere, and especially in Upper Guinea, the originally 
agglutinating tongue* have developed on lines analogous to those 
followed by Tibetan, Burmese Chinese, and Olomi in other conit 
nents, with corresponding results Thus the Ishh Ewe, and 
Yoruba, surviving members of a now extinct stock language, 
formerly diffused over the whole region between Cape I almas and 
the Niger Delta* have become so burdened with monosyllabic 


3 E&. p r + ^ . 

* Even u icurteticy to potj'sjwthesLS nctoJ3. as la ^ ' ornb*.r w 

[hr small po* fpd JM&**m* is made: up of ihe thne tUmvnt* ******* 
plaster Aft? lO kilt, and rmfr a pmM-MM who kills a penon hy plaiSenng 
him (with puMutoO- Cf also *±amfiUg*m wi[h rmdaqpMh* 

tivcnly = nwaelran i and ^Ai=si h-il (se b v - 'J! 1 


e Ofle'from- 
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homophones (like-sound mg monosyllables}* that to indicate their 
different meanings several distinguishing tones have been evolved h 
exactly as in the Indo-Chinese group. In. Ewe (Slave Coast) the 
root j -fo t according as it is tor^f] may mean to put, let go, tell, 
kicks he sad! join* change* grow big, sleep, prick, or grind So 
great are the ravages of phonetic decay, that new expedients have 
been developed to express tjuite simple ideas, as in Tshi (Gold 
Coast) aridafimu, room {add&n house, mu interior) i nkivant/ttrifo, 
a guide (akuxm road* cbm to show, fv person); auakttiahah^ 
finger (sntah hand* t$ia small, ahlmh child = hand Vlittlch child); 
but niiddJe-llngcr-handVlitde-chiei 1 ' {tmahtuahin^ where thin 
chief takes the place of MaA child)- 

Common both to Sudanese and flint us, especially about the 
western borderlands (Upper Guinea, Cameruns, 
l ^ c ) * s the "dnjm-Ltnpage a M which affords a striking 

illustration of the Negro's musical faculty. +i Two 
or three drums are usually used together, each producing a 
different note, and they are played other with the fingers or 
with two sticks. The lookers-on generally beat time by dapping 
the hands. To a European, whose ear and mind are untrained 
for this special faculty, the rhythm of a drum expresses nothing 
lieyond a repetition of the same note at different interval# of 
time; but to a native it expresses much atore^ To him the drum 
can and does speak, the sounds produced from it forming words, 
and the whole measure or rhythm a sentence. In this way, when 
company drums are being played at an thsddu [palaver] „ they are 
made to express and convey to the bystanders a variety of 
meanings. In one measure they abuse the men of another 
company, stigmatising them as fools and cowards; then the 
rhythm changes, and the gallant deeds of their own company 
are extolfed^ All this, and much more, is conveyed by the heat* 
ing of drums, and the native ear and mind t trained to select and 
interpret each beat, is never at fault- The language of drums is as 
well understood as that which they use in their daily life- Each 
chief has his own call or motto, sounded by a particular beat 
of his drums. Those of Amankwa Tift, the Ashanti general 
who fought against us in the war of 1873-4, used to say 
Flrihuh , hasten. Similar mottoes are also expressed by means 
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of horns, and an entire stranger in the locality can at once 
translate the rhythm into words 1 ." 

Similar contrasts anti analogies will receive due illustration 
in the detailed account here following of the several more repre¬ 
sentative Sudanese groups. 

West Sudanese. 

IVff/tyx. Throughout its middle and tower course the Senegal 
river, which takes its name from ihe Zenaga Berbers, forms the ethnic 
oal “ d [vide w between the Ham lies and the Sudanese N egroe 5. The 
teller arc here represented by the WoLofs, who with the kindred 
and Sertrs occupy an extensive territory between the Sene¬ 
gal and the Gambia rivers. Whether the lerm "Wolof* means 
Talkers/* as if they alone were gifted with the faculty of speech, 
or “Blacks in contrast to the neighbouring Red 1 Fulahs, both 
interpretations are fully justified by these Senegambiatis, at once 
the very blackest and amongst the most garrulous tribes in the 
whole of Africa, The colour is called ” ebony,” and they are 
commonly spoken of as " Blacks of the Black.' I hey are also 
very tall even for Negroes, and the Sercrs especially may claim to 
be “ the Patagonians of the Old World/* men six feet six indies 
high and proportionately, muscular being far from rare in the 
coast districts about St Louis and Dakar- 

Their language, which is widespread throughout Seneganibia, 
may be taken as a typical Sudanese form of speech* 
unlike any other in Its |%culiar agglutinative struc- waioTfipwch, 
tyre, and unaffected oven in its vocabulary by the 
Harm Me which has been current for ages on the opposite bank of 
the Senegal, A remarkable feature is the so-called “article* always 
p oh-[ fixed and subject to a two-fold series of modifications* first in 
accordance with the initial consonant of the noun, for which there 
are six possible consonantal changes ( w p , h d* A ih 

* A. J3- Ellis, Tkt tkM-Spmking /'wftft, tS8^ pp. P7~$- <My AM 
Fumpam, I Ten R. Red, long Mttmm&l the Dual** of I he Camera™ 

district, has yet mctrtded in mastering the rtrutit language ; he claim it 
isairlcrstaii.il Ei early Efell ihjil i dmamed And is also able to drum himself- 

{.4lkcn*mm t May ; r p. flu.) 
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according as the object is presen t h near, not near, anti distant, 
for which there are again four possible vowel changes (i h u, o > *i) fc 
or twenty-four altogether, a tremendous redundancy of useless 
variants as compared with the single English form t/te. Thus 
this Protean particle begins with i p d or tv to agree with Afyr p 
father, woman, or Jos, horse, and then becomes ^4 

A?; dt\ da, &c, ; m\ wu ttc. to express the presence and the 
varying distances of these objects: father-the-here; fidjf- 

fru b falher-lhc-there ; Mytd# - fallier-the yonder; l*dy&M « falher- 
thc-away in the distance. 

All this is curious enough; but [he important point is that 
it probably gives us the clue to the enigmatic alliterative system of 
the Bantu languages as explained in Ethtutfegy, p, 173, the position 
of course being reversed* Thus as in Zulu />• kose requires cn- 
kulu P so in Wo!of Aiye requires A/ f rrigene d/ y and so on. There 
are other indications that the now perfected fkmlu grew out of 
analogous but less developed processes Mill prevalent in the 
Sudanese tongues. 

Equally undeveloped is the Wolof process of making earthen 
waxc r as observed by Af. F, Kegnault amongst the 
wrirfPcrtwiy, nnitives brought to Paris for the Exhibition of f S95. 

He noticed how one of the women utilised a 
somewhat deep bowl resting on the ground in such a way as to 
be easily spun round by the hand* thus illustrating [he transition 
between hand-made and turned pottery. Kneading a lump of 
clay p and thrusting it into the bowl, after sprinkling the sides 
with some black dust to prevent sticking, she made a hollow in 
ihe mass, enlarging and pressing it against the bowl with the 
back of the fingers bent in t the hand being all the time kept in 
a vertical position, At the same time the bowl was spun round 
wtth the left palm, this movement combined with the pressure 
exerted by the right hand causing the sides of the vessel to rise 
and take shape. When high enough ii was finished off by 
thickening the day to make a rim. This was held in the right 
hand and made fast to the mouth of the vessel by the friction 
caused by again turning the bowl with the left hand. This trails- 
itional process appears to have been observed nowhere else 1 * 

1 M Z./n/jf™/., I'aris, r^, p. gq. 
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Most of the Wolofs profess themselves Muhammadans, the 
rest Catholics, while all alike are heathen at heart; 
only the former have charms with lexis from the hduIm™ 
Koran which I hey cannot read, and the latter 
medals and scapulars of the “Seven Dolours h or of the Trinity, 
which they cannot understand. Many old rites still flourish* the 
household gods are not forgotten* and for the lizard, most popular 
of tutelar deities the customary milk-bowl is daily replenished. 
Glimpse* arc thus a horded of the totem tc system which still 
survives in a modified form amongst she Bechuuus, the Mati- 
dingans, and several other African peoples, hut has elsewhere 
mostly died out in Negroland, The infantile ideas associated 
with plant and animal totem tokens have been left far behind, 
when a people like the Sercrs have arrived at such a lofty con¬ 
ception as Takhar, god of justice, or even the more materialistic 
Tinrakh, god of wealth* although the latter may still be appealed 
to for success in nefarious projects which he himself might 
scarcely be expected to countenance. But the harmony between 
religious and ethical thought has scarcely yet been reached even 
amongst some of the higher races. 

Afa/utirtgartf. In the whole of Sudan there Is scarcely a 
more numerous or widespread people than the 
Mandingansn who—with their endless ramifications* 

JfiumJaf&mM, Burner a, Vri and “ d 

many others—occupy most of the region between 
the Atlantic and the joliba (Upper Niger) basin, as far south as 
abont q 1 N. latitude. Within these limits ii is often difficult to 
soy who are, or who are not members of this great family* whose 
various branches present all the tmnsitbn.il shades of physical 
type and culture grades between the true pagan Negro and the 
Muhammadan Negroid Sudanese 

Even linguistic unity exists only to a limited extent* as the 
numerous dialects of the Mande stock-language have often 
diverged so greatly as to constitute independent tongues quite 
unintelligible to the neighbouring tribes. The typical Mandin 
gans, however-— Fai dherbe h s Malinka-Soninkif group-may be dis¬ 
tinguished from the surrounding populations by their more 
softened features* broader forehead, larger nose, fuller beard, and 
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lighter colour. They are a]so distinguished by their industries h 
hahitJs and generally higher culture* being rivalled by few as 
skilled tillers of the soil, weavers, and workers in iron and copper. 
They thus hold much the same social position in the west that 
the Hausas do in the central region beyond the Niger, and 
the French authorities think [hai “they are destined to take 
a position of over increasing importance in the pacified Sudan 
of the future 3 *" 

Thus history brings about its revenges, for the Mandmgan.s 
proper of the Kong plateau may fairly claim, despite their late 
servitude to the Fulah conquerors and their present ready accept¬ 
ance of French rule, to be a historical people with a not inglorious 
record of over icon years* as founders of the two great empires of 
Melle and Guin£ and of the more recent states of Moasma+ 
Rim bam, R.urt.i, Kong, and others about the water-parting be¬ 
tween the headstreauu of the Niger, and the rivers do wing south 
to the Gulf of Guinea. Here is the district of .Mandiug k which is 
the original home of the M&mdintfkh, it. “People of Manding/ 
as they are generally called, although Mamdi appears lo be the 
form used by themselves*. Here also w p as the famous city of 
Mali or Melle, from which the Upper Niger group take the name 
of Milli ng, in contradistinction to the SmFhM of the Senegal 

1 Dr E. T. Iliuny, L*i R& ti Nigra ifipj, p 557 *q. 

3 "Chaque foii t|iie j'ai demand* av« intctiEkirt a un Mamtf, J EsUu 
Vtu] T Mcftji, 1 1 ji fina ? h it me dpofidah invarialdemenn l Jt mix Mamdi' 
€ h «E ponrqnoi. dans, fc court Ho rna relation, jVj lottjoan d£siga* cc pruple 
paj )e boiu do Mandf, ejm c*t mu viai t ™. l} {Capt. Bfeger, Da Nigtr an 
G#lf< dr Gumity 1S91, VyJ. II* p, jiyA -1 At p. 375 this authority give* the 
following mhdMfifcxu of I tie Mantle family, named from their resperti re ttmi 
(i 4 ol, fcEi’Ji. totem):— 

*■ &***&*< the crocodilej Barntman^ not Saw&ara, which meftiu kafir or 

inJbilcEp and h applied only to ihe non■ Moslem Maud? groups. 

s. Mali, the hippopotami: inchding the fcigort* and ilte 

TqgwM* 

3 . Sam *n the elephant: 

4 , $4 r the snake t 

Of each there are several nb-gfoups, while the fdTroundipg peoples call 
them all tolEcaively JttrJvn', $x*\rrri y utri specially Diula. 

Alien! km Id ihis point will *are ihc reader much confusion m onsuhing 
ffortll, Cailtie, and other early books ef tmveE- 
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river, the Jfa/o'n&t of Kuta-Jallon* and the Bamana of Ha nib am, 
these being the more important historical and cultured groups. 

According so native tradition and she annals of Ahmad Uabi, 
rescued from oblivion by Barth " p the first Man- 
dingan state of Uuine (Ghana* Ghinata), a name 
still surviving in the vague geographical term "Guinea, 1 * goes 
back to pre-Muhammadan Limes. Wakayamangha. 
its legendary founder, is supposed to have flourished mnd H«h 
300 years before the Hejira* at which date twenty- 
two Icings had already reigned. Sixty years after Eh at time [he 
Moslem Arabs or Berbers are said to have already reached West 
Sudan, where they had twelve mosques in Ghrina, first capital 
of the empire, and their chief stronghold till the foundation of 
Jinni on the Upper Niger (1043 A.p.), 

Two centuries later (1215—60) the centre of the Mandingan 
rule was transferred to Mali,, which under the great king Mansa- 
iMusa (1311—tut) became the most powerful Sudanese slate 
of which there h any authentic record. For a time it included 
nearly the whole of West Sudan, and a great part of the western 
Sahara, besides the Sonrhay Slate with its capital Gogo f and 
Timbuktu. MansaMusa, who. in the language of Che chronicler, 
“wielded a power without measure or limits,”entered into friendly 
relations with die emperor of Morocco* and made a famous 
pilgrimage to Mecca, the splendours of which still linger m the 
memory' of the Mussulman populations through whose lands the 
interminable procession wound its way. He headed 60,000 men 
of arms, says Ahmad Ikiba, and wherever he passed he was pre¬ 
ceded by 500 slaves* each bearing a gold stick weighing 500 
raitkaJs (14 lbs,}, the whole representing a money value of about 
^4*000*000 (?) P The people of Cairo and Mecca were dialed 
by his wealth and muni licence; but during the journey a great 
part of his followers were seized by a painful malady called in 
their language and this word still lives in the Oasis of Twit, 
where most of them perished. 

Even after the capture of Timbuktu by the Tuaregs (1433), 
Mali Jong continued to be the chief state in West Nigritia, and 


1 T mtr/jr, Vbl IV. \j. sjy *q«|* 
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carried oil a flourishing trade, especially in slaves and gold. But 
this gord was still supposed to come from the earlier kingdom of 
(Juint?, which word consequently still remains associated with the 
precious metal in the popular belief. About the year 1500 Mali was 
captured by (he bonrh.iy king, Omar Askia, after which the empire 
fell to pieces, and its memory now survives only in the ethnical 
term Malfnkc* 

Ftlvpt, From the semi civilised Muhammadan negroid Man- 

Cenmiu 10 ,he “ttoly savage full-blood negro 

between the I'clups the transition is abrupt, but instructive, 
c«."VeSrie., In 0lher re tfons tht heterogeneous elhnical group 
crowded into upland valleys, as in the Caucasus, 
have been called the “sweepings of the plains." But in 
West Sudan there are no great ranges towering above the low 
lands, and even the “Kong Mountains" of school geographies 
have now been wiped out by Capr. Binger 1 . Hence the rude 
ahongmes of the inland plateau, retreating before the steady 
advance of Isl.im, found no place of refuge till they reached the 
indented fjord like Atlantic seaboard, where many still hold their 
ground. This is the explanation of the striking contrasts now 
witnessed between the interior and so many pans of the West 
Coast; on the one hand powerful political organisations with 
numerous, more or less homogeneous, and semi-civilised negroid 
populations, on the other an infinite tangle of ethnical and 
linguistic groups, all alike weltering in the sheerest savagery, or 
Hi grades of barbarism even worse than the wild sute. 

hven the Maps, whose territory now stretches from the 
Prior. Tyiw Gambia to the Cachco, but formerly reached the 

SLST GclM antl ,h€ Bis *«8<* i^nds. do not form a 
single group. Originally the name of an obscure 
toast-tribe, the term Kelup or Fulup has been extended by the 
Portuguese trader* to all the surrounding peoples— Ayamah, 
Fac<u, Jeafs, AW*. Sa&hu, Banjirt, Fulum, 
**?. and some others who amid much local diversity, presented 
a sufficiently general outward resemblance to be regarded as a 


1 U Chain, d«* >lo B)afiIles <Jf K«g n - a jjUBjU 
inioginalMD (If qitclqw vnjififur, dial rvn«ighe» " ( tf. eit. j. p. ,$ 5 ), 
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single people by the first European settlers. The Fdup* proper 
display the physical and mental characters of the typical Negro 
even in an exaggerated form—black colour, flat nose, wide 
nostrils, very thick and everted lips, red on the inner surface, stout 
muscular frame, correlated with coarse animal passions, crass 
ignorance, no arts industry or even tribal organization, so that 
every little family group is independent and mostly in a stale of 
constant feud with its neighbours. All go naked, armed with 
bow and arrow, anil live in log huts which, though strongly built, 
are indescrihaMy filthy p - 

Matriarchal usages itill prevail, rank and properly being trans¬ 
mitted in the female line- There is some notion of a superhuman 
being vaguely identified with the sky, the rain, wind or thunder¬ 
storm, But all live in extreme terror of the medicine man, who 
is openly courted, but inwardly detested r so that whenever It can 
be safely done the tables are turned* the witch*doctor is seijed 
and tortured to death. 

Timtti, Kru , Sicrr&-Ltir/mt, Liberians, Somewhat simitar 
conditions prevail ail along the seaboard from Sierra l*eonc to, 
and beyond 1 Cape Palmas, disturbed or modified by the Liberian 
intruders from the North American plantations^ and by the 
slaves rescued in the thirties and forties by the British cruisers 
and brought to Sierra Leone, where their descendants now 
live In settled communities under European influences. These 
H coloured * citizen 1 ! of Sierra Leone and Liberia, who arc so 
often the butt of cheap ridicule, and are themselves perhaps 
too apt to scorn the kindred "niggers” of the bush, have to be 
carefully distinguished from these true aborigines who have never 
been wrenched from their natural environment- 

In Sierra Leone ihe chief aboriginal groups on the coastlands 
are the Tmni of the Rokdlc river, flanked north and south by two 
branches of the Bufoms Y and still farther south the Gab/was, Veys 
and Gty/fts ; in the interior the Z^bfew, Limbos, Ka/ias, and JCussas, 
with Kurunh*s> Aftxdis, IItibia, and other Manditigans and Fulahs 
everywhere In the Hinterland. 

J Bertrand-Baftntde, Sue lei Fkmpi m m BmL Set. tie Gptojp-* 

lH 4^ 

tv. 
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Of all these the most powerful during the JJritish occupation 
have always been the Timni (Tiniani, Temne), who 
sold to die English the peninsula on which now 
stands Freetown, but afterwards crying off the 
bargain, repeatedly tried to drive the white and coloured intruders; 
into the sea. They are a robust people of softened Negro type, 
and more industrious farmers than most of the other natives, 
Like the Wolofs they believe in the virtue both of Christian and 
Moslem amulets, but Slave hitherto lent a deaf ear to the preachers 
of both these religions. Nevertheless the Protestant missionaries 
have carefully studied the Timm language, which possesses an oral 
literature rich in legends, proverbs, and folklore 1 * 3 . 

The Timni district is a chief centre of the so-calk-d ferrp 

Wf it At e n fr B(ern ' t y , j a swt of secret society or freemasonry 
FFc/mnHan 1 ^ widely diffused throughout the coastknd*, and 
possessing its own symbols* tattoo markings Pass¬ 
words, anil language. It presents curious points of contact with 
the brotherhoods qf the Microncsian islanders., but appears 10 be 
even mom potent for good and evil, a veritable religious and 
political slate within the slate. “ When their mandates are issued 
all wars and civil strife must cease, a general truce is established, 
and bloodshed stopped, offending communities being punished 
by bands of armerE men in masks. Strangers cannot enter die 
country unless escorted by a member of the guild, who is recog¬ 
nised by passwords, symbolic gestures, and the like. Their secret 
rites are celebrated at night in the depths of the forest, all intruders 
being put to death or sold as slaves*.* 

In studying the social conditions prevalent amongst the Sierra 
Loonese proper, it should be remembered that they 

Th t Sfrn* ^ ? 

Unmeur. are sprung, not only from representatives of almost 

1 A full account or thit literature will be found in Ike Rev, C. b\ Sticker's 
'Y.iluahfe work, A Ctfkrtiffn tf Ttmn* Fa&Ui <tmf Ftotxr&j, London, 

I8flr. Here m Kivcn the curious Hptaalkrtl of ike iribat namo* from s Arw, 
an Old man, and «/, himself* because* us they the Temtie people wUl crisl 
for ever. 

? Thereisfllw i ii«wkfjrrf|—(hefem^ind the two saddles work mi tor in 
harmony ihaE iiny person eapell*! fr+.m ihe one is sJmi excluded from Ehe other. 

3 jftvAtf, Keane's English eil^ XII. p* 303, 
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every tribe along the seaboard, and even in the faj interior* 
but also to a large extent from the freedmen and runaways of 
Nova Scotia and London, besides many maroons of Jamaica 
who were settled here under the auspices of the Sierra I^one 
Company towards the dose of the eighteenth and beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Others also have in recent years been 
attracted to the settlements from the Timm and other tribes of 
the neighbouring districts. The Sierra Lconese arc consequently 
not themselves a tribe, nor yet a people, but rather a people in 
course of formation under the influence of a new environment 
anti of a higher culture- An immediate consequence of such a 
sudden aggregation of discordant elements was the loss of all [he 
native tongues, and the substitution of English as the common 
medium of intercourse. Hot English is the language of a people 
standing on [he very highest plane of culture, and could not 
therefore be properly assimilated by the disjida membra of tribes 
at the lowest rung of the social ladder. The resultant form of 
speech may be called ludicrous* so ludicrous that the Sierra 
Leoncsc version of the New Testament had to be withdrawn from 
drcularion as verging almost on the blasphemous *. 

It has also to bu considered that all the old tribal relations 
were broken up, while an attempt was made to 
merge [hose waifs and strays in a single community 
based on social conditions to which each and all 
were utter $e rangers. It is not therefore surprising that the 
experiment has not proved a complete success* and that the 
social relations in Sierra Leone leave something to be desired- 
Although the freedmen and the rescued captives received free 
gifts of Jand, their dislike for the labours of the field induced 
many to abandon their holdings, and take to huckstering and 
other more pleasant pursuits. Hence their descendants almost 

* "D* Njue Tentamenl, translated into Iftr Ncgro~Engi iri Language h$ itic 
-M i vsiunarir* of the Units* Krainim," Bril, afitl For, tfihk See,, London. 

Litre is a. *p&dm*n quoted by Elli* from Tbe Ariiwn of Sierra Lconf t Aug. 
id^& s " Those who ]jve in ceiled houses love 10 hear lb pit-paE of ltie rain 
overhead; Whilst IIkwc Whose house* leak B tt the subjects of rcrtlef&peu and 
aftueLj, not to rocnl Lon I he chances of catching c^W* tbal tf nrf*va sm ffW 
Lvirj rtoft™ 
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monopolise the pelt)' traffic and even the “professions” in Free¬ 
town and the other colonial settlements. Although accused of 
laziness and dishonest) 1 , they have displayed a considerable 
degree of industrial as weil as commercial enterprise, and the 
Siena Leone craftsmen—smiths, mechanics, carpenters, builders 
—enjoy a good reputation in all the coast towns. All are 
Christians of various denominations, and even show a marked 
predilection for the “ministry," Yet below the surface the old 
paganism still slumhers, and vodoo practices, as in the West Indies 
and some of the Southern States, are still heard of. 

Morality also is admittedly at a low ebb, and it is curious to 
note that this has in part been attributed to the freedom enjoyed 
under the British administration. " They have passed from the 
sphere of native law to that of British law, which is brought to 
this young community like an article of ready-made clothing. Is 
it a wonder that the clothes do not hi ? Is it a wonder that kings 
and chiefs around Sierra Leone, instead of wishing their people to 
come and see bow well we do things, dread for them to come to 
this colony on account of the danger to their morals ? In passing 
into this colony, they pass into a liberty which to them is 
license 1 ." 

An experiment of a somewhat different order, but with much 
tht the samc nc B ativt results, has been tried by the 

Ubtfi.iii. well-meaning founders of the Republic of Liberia, 
Here also the hulk of the “civilised aristocrats” 
are descended of emancipated plantation slaves, a first consign¬ 
ment of whom was brought over by a philanthropic American 
society in iBjs-as. The idea was to start them well in life 
under the fostering care of their white guardians, and then leave 
them to work out their own redemption in their own way. All 
control was accordingly withdrawn in 1S48, and since then the 
settlement has constituted an absolutely indejttndent Negro statu 
in the enjoyment of complete self-government. Progress of a 
certain material kind has undoubtedly been made. The original 
“free citizens» had increased from 8000 in 1850 to about 20,000 


* // Si 1 S eK,rfi ,‘ G ' In S tjml (Bilfut P “ f Lawefc Surra 

a Htmdrvd Krtrr, Lot dot, f&$ 4r p. ay4 . 
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in iSg8' r and (he central administration, muddied on tint of 
the United States, has hitherto shown itself strong enough to 
main tain some degTcc of order amongst die surrounding 
aborigines, estimated at over one million within the limits of 
the Republic, 

But these aborigines have not benefited perceptibly by contact 
with their n civilised " neighbours, who themselves stand at much 
the same level intellectually and morally a* their repatriated fore* 
fathers- Since 1874 no interest has been pa hi on a debt of 
^100,000 contracted in 187.1 j the budget generally shows a 
deficit on the ordinary revenue ^ and no r ait ways or other useful 
public works have yet been projected. Instead of at tending to 
these matters the “ Weegee," as they are called* have constituted 
themselves into two factions, the “coloured fh or half breeds, and 
the full-blood negroes who* like the 11 Blancos" and “Keros*' 
of some South American States, spend most of their time in a 
perpetual struggle for office* All are of course intensely patriotic, 
but their patriotism takes a wrong direction, being chiefly 
manifested in their insolence towards the English and other 
European trader* on the coast, and in their supreme contempt 
for the " stink mg bush-niggers/ h as they call the surrounding 
aborigines. 

Yet some of these aborigines are both physically and morally 
scarcely inferior to the free citizens themselves. 

The A >«f (Kroomen, Knooboys*), whose numerous k^h. 
hamlets are scattered along the coast from below 
Monrovia nearly to Cape Palmas, arc assuredly one of the most 
interesting people in the whole of Africa. Originally from the 
interior they have developed in their new homes a most un- 
African love of the sea, hence arc regularly engaged as crews 
by the European skippers plying along those insalubrious coast- 
Janrtg. 

1 This ineraur F however, appear* IO be Jut lo ft itesrdj imm ignUion from 
the SulUhem Stales, bal for which itie Ijherums proper would die out r of 
become absorbed in the *«rround[nR nitive pcpyUticms, 

1 Wur Ad#* iS^S, p- 

* Poftlbly (he English wonl fc clwr," tat more ptotabty n «tettdoft o( 
AW*, Che name of a (rib* ™ SeltmAni* loti* whole group. 
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In this service, in which they are known by such nicknames 
as £t Bottleof-Bec3‘ , J w 14 Mashed Potatoes/' “ Bubblt-and-Squeak/' 
“ Pi pe-of Tobacco,” and the like, their word may always be 
depended upon, But it is to be feared that this loyalty, which 
with them is a strict matter of business* has earned for them 
a reputation for other virtues to which they have little claim. 
Despite the many years that they have been in the closest contact 
with the missionaries and traders, they arc still at heart the same 
brutal savages as ever. After each voyage they return to the 
native village to spend all their gains and pilferings in drunken 
orgies and relapse generally into sheer barbarism till the next 
steamer rounds the neighbouring headland, “It is not a 
comfortable reflection, writes Bishop Ingham, whose testimony 
will not be suspected of bias. Pi as we look at this mob on our 
decks, that, if the ship chance to strike on a sunken rock and 
become unmanageable, they w r ould rise to a man, and seize all 
they could lay hands on, cut the very rings off our fingers if they 
could get them in no other way, and generally loot the ship* 
Little has been done to Christianise these interesting, hard¬ 
working, cheerful, but ignorant ami greedy people, who have so 
long hung on the skirts of civilisation\” 

I he case is mentioned of a gang about to land at their own 
village, one member of which is ailing, So they tell the captain— 

'■ Vi e no want that man ; he go die;" As however they want his 
effects and cannot have them without She man himself, [hey agree 
to take him ashore. But no sooner is the ship at a safe distance, 
than they take their moribund kinsman by the head and feet, 
and fling him overboard* And so is dissipated the mirage that 
has hitherto hung round the reputation of the Kruboy for half 
the virtues under heaven, 

Bui the very worst '‘sweepings of the Sudanese plateau " seem 
Tht upper la ^ ve gathered along the Upper Guinea Coast, 
occupied by she already mentioned TsAt\ Ear, and 
V&rwda groups They constitute three branches of 
one linguistic, and probably also of one ethnical family, of which, 

1 St/TTri L<kh£ aftfr a Ifiirtdrtd 1/w.r, j>_ j$b. 

1 fj ft j*. *5i + 
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owing to their historic and ethnical importance, the reader may 
be glad to have here subjoined a somewhat complete tabulated 
scheme: 


Tpubilr up Tsui 
An [.i Ga SPkkCU 
Gate Cm* 

Ashanti 

Safwhi 

Dcnkera 

Bekwal 

Nkoransa 

Atii n si 

Assin 

Wassaw 

Atlanta 

Fnnti 

Agona 

Akwapim 

A Is ini 

Akwamu 

Kwajp 

Ga 


TuiRRS of Ewk 

TwtflF-S OF VORITJA 

SrjtECH 

Sl'KtCJI 

Star* Coast IVat 

St*nr Cmj/ Eart 
amt Niger Dtif* 

D&honu 

Voruba 

Eweaw'O 

Ibadan 

Agoline 

Kem 

Anfneh 

Egba 

Krepc 

jebu 

Avenor 

Remo 

AmJtia 

Ode 

Agbasomi 

I lor in 

Aflao 

Ijesa 

Ataklu 

Gndo 

Knkof 

Mahtil 

Geng 

Bunin (Bini) 

Attakparoi 

Kalunda 

Aja 

Wan 

Eivemi 

lbo 

Appa 

Efik 


The G<> of the Volta delta are here bracketed with the Tshi 
because the late Col. Ellis, our great authority on the Guinea 
peoples', considers the two languages to be distantly connected. 
He also thinks there is a foundation of fact in the native traditions, 
which bring the dominant tribes— Ashanti, Fanti, DahomI, \oniba, 
Bini—from the interior to the coast districts at no very remote 
period. Thus it is recorded of the Ashanti and harm, now 
hereditary foes, that ages ago they formed one people who were 
reduced to the utmost distress during a long war with some 


i The re »d*r«l to African lUlfcopObgr by thb di S ti nE Hi.h*d offieet 

II f«r Ihc fcOst r^ocniti^, ri] .h* mnre fr« w* m*r*~ 

■gol U * Im* be« m*le of tbe rich braught t^hcr 

rk< on The T^is^ing (iSfil), Tit *«*** W 
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inland power, perhaps the conquering Muhammadans of the 
Ghana or Mali empire. They were saved, however, some by 
eating of the fAatt, other* of the fan plant, and of these wonls* 


with the verb dV> "to ear,” were made the tribal 
names Shan dy F*m-di Y now Ashanti^ Fsmii* The 
stfpiriba plant, said to have been eaten by the 


Aihinti 

FoLklarp. 


Ian rip is still cal ted fan when cooked. 

Other traditions refer to a time when all were of one speech, 
and lived in a far country beyond Saiagha, open, flat* with little 
bush* and pEenty of cattle and sheep, a tolerably accurate descrip¬ 
tion of the bland Sudanese plateaus. But then came a red 
people, iiaid to be the FuJahs* Muhammadans, who oppressed 
the blacks and drove them to lake refuge in the forests. Here 
they thrived and multiplied, and nfter many vicissitudes they 
Came down, down* until at list they reached the coast, with the 
w r aves rolling in, the wliitc foam hissing and frothing on the 
beach, and thought it was all boiling water until some one 
touched it and found it was not hot, and so to this day they call 
the sea Ehhuru dm a nm shtw t « Boiling water not hot" but far 
inland the sea is still 11 Boiling water 1 / 

lo Cob Ellis w* are indebted especially for the true explana¬ 
tion of the much used and abused term fr/hA ¥ as applied to the 
native beliefs. It was of course already known to be not an 


African but a Portuguese word*, meaning a charm* 
amulctp or even witchcraft But Ellis shows how it 
came to be wrongly applied to all forms of animal 


in true 
inw*T4ft4ti . 


:md nature worship, and how the confusion was increased by 
J>e Grosses’ theory of a primordial fetishism, and by his statement 
(hat it was impossible io conceive a lower form of religion than 
fetishism, which might therefore be assumed to be the beef mine 
of ait religion’, 

1 7 A? TzAujpai&ing Fe\^a t p. 33* sq . 

* Fi/ffti. whence ftbo/nV^lt, u wilch, faf&srw. nm tt-v .11 
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On the contrary it represents rather an advanced stage, as 
Ellis discovered after four or five y ears of careful observation on 
the spot. A fetish, he tells us, k something tangible ami iirnni- 
maSe, which is believed to possess power in itself, and is wor¬ 
shipped for itself alone. Nor can such an object be picked up 
anywhere at random! as is commonly asserted, and he adds tb.u 
[he belief 11 is arrived at only after considerable progress has been 
made in religious ideas, when the older form of religion become* 
secondary and owes its existence to the confusion of the tangible 
with the intangible, of the material with the immaterial i to the 
belief in the indwelling god being gradually lost sight of until the 
power originally believed to belong to the god g is final ly attributed 
to the tangible and inanimate object itself 

But now comes a statement that may seem paradoxical to 
most students of the evolution of religious ideas. We are assured 
that fetishism thus understood is not specially or at all character¬ 
istic of the religion of the Gold Coast natives* who are in fact 
"remarkably free from it h and believe in invisible intangible 
deities. Some of them may dwell in a tangible inanimate object, 
popularly called a " fetish "j but the idea of the indwelling god is 
never lost sight of* nor is the object ever worshipped for its own 
sake. True fetishism, the worship of such material objects and 
images prevails, on the contrary, far more ^amongst the Negroes 
of the West Indies, who have been christianised for more than 
tmlf-a-century* than amongst those of West Africa. Hence the 
belief in Obeah, util I prevalent m she West Indies which formerly 
was a belief in indwelling spirits which inhabited certain objects* 
has now become a worship paid to tangible am! inanimate objects, 
which of themselves are believed to possess the power to injure- 
In Europe itsdf we find evidence amongst the Roman Catholic 
populations of the South, that fetishism is a corruption of a former 
irff/te, rather than a primordial: faith. The lower classes there 
have confused the intangible with the tangible* and believe that 
the images of the saints can both see, hear and feel. 1 bus we find 
the Italian peasants and fishermen beat and ill-treat their images 
when their requests have not been complied with. ... I hvse appear 
to be instances of (rue fetishism V 

i Th* Tiki *pt*M*£ Pup*** ch JtU- p. i $4 wadjavim. 
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Another phased religious belief in Upper Guinea h ancestry 
worship, which has here been developed to a degree 
vf^hip^i unknown elsewhere. As ihe departed have to be 
maintained in the same social position beyond the 
grave that they enjoyed in this world* they must be 
supplied with slaves, wives, and attendants, each according to his 
rank. Hence the institution of the so-called 41 customs/* or anni¬ 
versary feasts of the dead, accompanied by the sacrifice of human 
victims, regulated at first by the status and afterwards by the 
whim and caprice of chiefs and kings. In the capitals of the 
more powerful states* Ashanti, Dahomey, Benin, the scenes wit^ 
nessed at these sanguinary rites rivalled in horror those held in 
honour of the Aztec gods. Details may here be dispensed with 
on a repulsive subject, ample accounts of which are accessible 
from many sources to the general reader. In any case these 
atrocities teach no lesson, except that most religions have waded 
through blood to better things, unless arrested in mid-stream by 
the intervention of higher powers, as happily in Upper Guinea* 
where the human shambles of Kumassi, Abomeh, Benin and most 
other places have now been swept away. 

On the capture of Benin by the English in 1897 a rare and 
unexpected prize fell into the hands of ethnologist 
Brant**, Here was found a large assortment of carved 
ivories, woodwork, and especially a series of about 
300 bronze and brass plates or panels with figures of natives and 
Europeans, armed and in armour in full relief, all cast by the mr 
P*rd** process 1 , some barbaric, others, and especially a head in 
the round of a young negress* showing high artistic skill. These 
remarkable objects are now mostly in the British Museum, where 
they have been studied by Messrs C, H. Read and O. M Dalton a t 
who are evidently right in assigning the better class to the St* 
icenth century, and to the aid, if not the hand, of some Portuguese 
artificers in the service of the King of Benin. They adtf that 
11 casting of an inferior kind continues down to the present time " 

4 That is from it wax mould dttCrtycd in the evsling. After the npeiAliaq 
details were ofltn tilled in by thawjg nr executed in work, 

3 “Works Gf Art from Italia City/' J&ir* Antkr$p. / fffirr Febctury, iSoS, 
p. 361 sq. 
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and it mrty hcrt be mentioned that armour has long been and is slid 
worn by the cavalry, and even their horses, in the Mtibmwa^n 
states of Central Sudan. “ The chiefs (fltnWBw) who serve as 
Dfhc lts under the Sultan [of Bomu] and net ns his bodyguard 
wear jackets of chain armour and cuirasses of coats of mail J - It 
is dear that metal casting in a large way has tong been practised 
by the seml-civili^d peoples of Sudan, 

Within the great bend of the Niger the veil, first slightly raised 
by Bnrlh in the middle of the nineteenth century, ^ ^ 
has now been drawn asitEe by Capi* Binger, Capt. 

Lugard and later explorers. Here the ftertfu and others 

have hitherto more or less successfully resisted the Moslem 
advance, and are consequently for the most part little removed 
from the savage state. Even the “Faithful” wear the dost of 
Islam somewhat loosely* and the level of their culture may be 
judged from the case of the Tmuin of Diulasu + who pestered Capt. 
Binger for nostrums and charms against ailments, war, and mis- 
fortunes. What he wanted chiefly to know was the names of 
Abraham's two wives. 4 ‘Tell me these," he would say, “and my 
fortune Is made, for I dreamt it the other night; you must tell me; 
1 realty must have those names or I'm lost’" 

In some districts the ethnnal confusion is considerable* and 
when Blnger arrived at the Court of the Mossi King, Baikary, he 
was addressed successively in Mossj, Hau.sa, Sonrhay, and Fulah* 
until at last it was discovered that Mandingan was the only native 
language he understood. Waghadugu. capital of the chief Mossi 
state, comprises several distinct quarters occupied respectively by 
Mandingans, Marcngas (Sonrhays), Zang-wer^os (Hausas), Chib 
migos (Fulahs), Mussulman and heathen Mossis, the whole popu¬ 
lation scarcely exceeding 5000. However, perfect harmony pre¬ 
vails* the Mossi themselves being extremely tolerant despite the 


1 A, Fralhemsan. ial vf Mankind* The Nigrisians, p. sSi. See 

tko Wij, French ed. 7 Vob XIU p. 71S: 11 Lrt cavaliers portent ctIC wc Id 
cmllttc coouue au itioyen agv.. .L« thevaux sent recouttfta Uc la nntmc 
mufiiefeJ 1 In iht mythical traditions of Bygsjvda there U reference lo tliS 
fierce Wskedj warriors clad iti 11 if«i armour n {th. IV j. 

1 Du Nigtr ov Guffr rfy (jiiin/e* l- p- J7T' 
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long religious wars they have had to wage against the fanatical 
Fiilahs and other Muhammad an aggressors 1 . 

Religious indifference is indeed a marked characteristic of this 
AfHc«n People, ond the case is mentioned of a nominal 

AfBMrtfcir Mussulman prince who couid even read and write, 

and say his prayers, but whose two sons "knew 
nothing at all," or, as we should say, were “ Agnostics." One of 
them, however, it is fair to add, is claimed by both sides, the 
Moslem h asserting tint he says his prayers in Secret, the heathens 
that he drinks dob (palm-wine), which of course no true believer 
is supposed ever to do. 


CENTRA I. SOPAITKSE. 

Jn Central .Sudan, that is, the region stretching from the Niger 
0tneriJ *° ' Vad *4 <T tolerably dean sweep has been made 

Ethnical and pf the aborigines, except along the southern fringe 

sdciis Rc.a. and j^rj^ 0 f t |,e chad basin. For many cen¬ 
turies Islam has here been firmly established, and 
m Negroland Islam is synonymous with a greater or less degree 
or miscegenation. The native tribes who resisted the fiery Arab 
or 1 uareg or Tibu pronely risers were for the most part either 
extirpated, or else driven to the southern uplands atxsut the 
Congo-Chad water-parting. Alt who accepted the Koran became 
merged with the conquerors in a common negroid population, 
which supplied ihe new materia! for the development of large 
social communities and powerful political states. 

lender these conditions the old tribal organisations were in 
great measure dissolved, and throughout its historic period of 
about a millennium Centra] Sudan is found mainly occupied by 
peoples gathered together in a small number of political systems, 
each with its own language and special institutions, but all alike 
accepting Isidm as the Slate religion. Such are or were the 

1 Early in the fourteenth century they were >Uong enough to carry the wnr 
into the enemy's tamp and make mare than erne successful expedition against 
Timbuktu. At proem ,hr M<*si power fc declining, ih e i, terrilonr has 
already Iwvh pared Is-d out (on |ia|>er) between the British ami French 

SudafiHe iLLFiterland-b. 
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Sonrhay Empire and ihe Ilnusa. Stales; surli arc the s-t-EJE indc- 
[li’rnient oi at lease autonomous kingdoms of Bormi with Kan on 
and Hagliirmip and these jointly covet the whole of Central Sudan 
as above defined, 

S&ttrfo&js 1 * How completely the tribe has merged in the 
people' may be inferred from the mere statement that, although 
no longer an independent nation\ the Negroid Sonrhays form 
A single ethnical group of about two million Mils, Smthmy 
all of one speech and one religion, and all dts- DtSbiif}, 
tinguished by somewhat uniform physical and 
menial characters, This territory lies mainly aboui ihe border- 
Linds between Sudan stul the Sahara, stretching from I imbuktil 
east to the Asbcn oasis ami along both banks of the Niger from 
Lnte Debo round to the Sofcoto confluence, and also at some 
points reaching as far as the Hombori lulls within the great bend 
of the Niger. 

Here they are found in the closest connection with the Jreghe* 
naten (“mixed") Tuaregs, and elsewhere with other Tuaregs, 
and with Arabs, Fulflhs or Hausaa* so ibat exclusively Sonrhay 
communities are now' somewhat rare. But die bulk of the race is 
still concern rated in Gurma and in the district lielween Gogo and 
Timbuktu, the two chief cities of the old Sonrhay empire. 

They are a disti nelly Negroid people, presenting various 
shades of in t crnuxUire with the surroundi ng Ham ites Smrh . y 
and Semites, but generally of a very deep brown or 
blackish colour, with somewhai regular features arid 
that peculiar long, black, and ringletty hair, which is so charac¬ 
teristic of Negro and Caucasic blends, as seen amongst the 


1 AtM> Sexghay, and rh being LmefcbansraWe ihrutifhmit North Africa; 
Ghat and AV, Ghmlamtt and Sit. In the ™ u,h ° f “ * ra 1 lh * 

WJ1 , fl ,t ti Ihnt of the plteml t **"*' Which “ ' WnOHn “ 1 ^ 

NrjrDC* sumawhat like the Northumberland h.rr, hence ukuJIj lra H rine«ted 

h f l lS S ihat these term, are HiTWUghwl aseda, -trielly it- 

hn ^ Itlrfh’l K^rlnt »f Wnlu (IV. P-1«>* “ inhabited by Tablet ilavo, who 

ire tntmgmt, speaking Tema^igbt a> well IS Wh»y 

pmeM geflmlly applicable, mutotu m*r**t», * of the S °* tfb * 7 "*** 

mrnta. 
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Tnwrsas and Braknas of the Senegal, the Bejis, DanakiEs, ami 
many Abyssinian^ of die region between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. Barth h to whom we still owe the best account of this his¬ 
torical people, describes them as of a dull, morose temperament, 
the most unfriendly and churlish of a]I she peoples visited by him 
in NegrolantL 

This writer's suggestion that they may have formerly had 
relations with the Egyptians 1 has been revived in 
m esaiggerated form by M. F^lix Dubois, whose 
views have received currency in England through 
uncritical notices of his Tttttloutiou ia Mytfiritust {Paris, 1397). 

^ Eat there is no H mystery " in [he matter. The 

*?h*Q rifli, Sonrhay are a Sudanese people,, whose exodus from 

Egypt is a myth,, and whose Kis^ur language, as it js 
called, has not the remotest connection wadi any form of speech 
known 10 have been at any time current in the Nile valley f + Such 
dumping down of a whole people on the Niger bend, after travers¬ 
ing some thousands of miles of sandy wastes or densely settled 
plains, has naturally excited the ridicule of serious students, such 
as Herr Brix Forster, whose caustic exposure of the myth may be 
seen in GU&ui t 7i p p. 193 sq/ 

TEie Sonrhay empire, like that of the rival Mandmgans, claims 
Sonrh a respectable antiquity, its reputed founder Za eh 

Yemeni having flourished about 6S0 a,d + Za Kasi. 
fifteenth In succession from the founder, was the 


Aa so niu^h has Utn made ot Barth s imBority in I his connection. lE may 
be «ell to quote faj* e*Mt wotdi; » Ji would ie«u ^ if they (the Sonrhay) had 
received, in more ancient times ievend \mi i tntions (txm the Egyptian*, with 
whom. I bTtn douhl, they maintained on tateraMne by means of the 
energetic inhabitants of Aujila from a. relatively indent period" (|V. p. 
hanh, therefore, does not bring tile people ihtftiKtve*, at their language, from 
Egypt, but only some of I heir ioat jjuifrns r and tbit indirectly t hrough I he 
Aojiln Oasis in Cyrenaic*. and it may be added that ibis intercourse with 
Aujila appears to date only from about 1 i£O JLD + (xv„ p r 5^5). 

3 Haeqvwd el Dupuis, df fa f**gn Sritgup, por&t di Tcmh^ut Um 

i> Say w duns fa trustf du Nigrr* 1&97* passim. 

7 Of M. Diets' theory ihii writer restart 1 I Lit it "iragl entueder den 
Stemjiel pbontUtcrdcber Willkilr Oder cutbefut des Rnfamef ttltsex Wissen durdi 
neue Thai njichen berdebaq iy konnen/’ p. 195. 
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first Muhammadan ruler (1009); but about 1326 the county was 
reduced by the Mandingans, and remained throughout the 14 th 
and a great part of the 15th century virtually subject to the Mali 
empire, although Ali KiUun, founder of the new Sonni dynasty, 
had acquired a measure of independence about 1335—6. Hut the 
political supremacy of the Sonrhay people dates only from about 
1464, when Sonni Ali, 16th of the Sonni dynasty, known in 
history as “the great tyrant and famous miscreant," threw off the 
Mandingan yoke, " and changed the whole face of this part of 
Africa by prostrating the kingdom of MelleV Under his suc¬ 
cessor, Muhammad Askin', •* perhaps the greatest sovereign that 
ever ruled over hfcgrolandV the Sonrhay Empire acquired its 
greatest expansion, extending from the heart ofl lausaland to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and from the Mossi country to the Tuat Oasis, 
south of Morocco. Although unfavourably spoken of by Leo 
Africaner Ask la is described by Ahmed B 4 bd as governing the 
subject peoples “with justice and equity, causing well-being and 
comfort to spring up everywhere within the borders of his exten¬ 
sive dominions, and introducing such of the institutions of 
Muhammadan civilisation as he considered might be useful to his 
subjects 1 ,” 

AskU also made the Mecca pilgrimage with a great show of 
splendour. Hut after Ns reign ( 140 *—* 5 2 £) lhe Sonrhay power 
gradualty declined, art <1 was at last overthrown by Mulay Hamed, 
Emperor of Morocco, in ! 59 I -’ J - Ahmed Bdba, the native 
chronicler, was involved in the ruin of his people 1 , and since then 


a The of Leo Afritafiui, who i*U* us that in Ins tune the ■' lingu^gie 

ilelta Sun™ ™ was citnvnt even fat the province* of Wolat* aid J itsm (VI. <*. Ji. 
TTiia statement, however, like others made ky Leo at second heftd, mu4 he 
neelved with eartkm. In these diallhl* Sonrhay may have been spok™ bj 
the officials and M of .he *9 lhe f*°P le ******' 

who were f Matidiakgan ipcech 1 

■ S^Vpth^intn Marakeih. atfhoigh taier restated .0 his Moved 
Timbuktu to end his days id the M^t slortea of 

nation : the one Negroid man of letwr*, “hose name hold, a w«lhl pl«* 
t^ide th«e of U*Africans Ibn Khaldun, El T*m t «A lfanuttc 
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the Sonrhsiy nation has been broken into fragments, subject here 
to f-Jausas, there to Fulalis. elsewhere to I usregs. and, since the 
French occupation of limbuktu (1^4}, to the hated Oiaur- 

Ihtusas. In everything th.lt constitutes the teal greatness of a 
nation, the Hausas may rightly claiin preeminence 
Th* >BUW wi a ]| (he peoples of Neuroland. No doubt 

s«i«i early in the nineteenth century the historical Hausa 

Slates, occupying the whole region between the 
Niger and Borrtu, were overrun and reduced by the fanatical Fulah 
bands under Qthmin Dan Fodyc, But the Hausas in a truer 
sense than the Greeks, “have raptured iheir rude conquerorsV P 
for ihcy have even largely assimilated them physically to iheir own 
type P and while the Fulah poltiicai ascendancy k already tottering, 
the Hcium- nationality h again under British auspices asserting Its 
natural social, industrial and commercial predominance through¬ 
out Central and even parts of Western Sudan. 

ft could not well be otherwise, seeing that the Hausas form a 
compact body of some twenty million peaceful and industrious 
Sudanese, living partly in numerous farmsteads amid iheir well-lilted 
cotton, indigo, pulse, and com fields, partly in large walled dries 
and great trading centres such as Kano 1 * , Katsena, Vacoba, whose 
intelligent and law- abiding inhabitants are reckoned by many tens 


H BUI J 

SpCKfiand 
MfniiE QuaIi- 

Efie*. 


of thousands. Their melodious tongue, of which 
the Rev. C> H. Robinson ban given ill a far too 
meagre account 3 , has long been the great medium 


1 tirucia cupEa ferum vie [Orem Ctpib cl arte* 

tmulit LalLo. lloi. Efmt. II. I, e^6-7- 

The cpilhet egrtrtir is peculiarly applicable to the rude Kuhh ahephenis, 
who frcrc almost lurbrurr compared with the settled, todiutlfott*, and even 
cultured llaosa pijiithiiunc J whose oppressive rule at Last been relaxed 
by [he Lotervehlicm of England in the Niger-Bemie lands. 

3 L - 0 ne of [heir Kaim, hoi probably the h rgest market-place in the 

world, with a daily attendance of from 35.000 to pMpte- This tame 

town poste*>e% what in central Africa is still more surprising, some thirl y 
or? forty schools, in which the children are lauglir to read and write' 1 |Rev. 
C, II- Robib^on i S/toftmtMi ctf I/am*t ZiW/wfwnr, University Press, Caftv 
bridge, 1 8y6 r p. x)i 

1 Thi> authority seems uncertain whether to cl,x-S llausa with the Semilic 
or the iistmilk family, &r in ao independent group by itself; aod it must be 
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of intercourse throughout Sudan from Like Chad to and beyond 
the Niger, and k daily acquiring even greater preponderance 
amongst all the settled and trading populations of these regions. 

Bur though showing a marked preference for peaceful pur¬ 
suits, the Hausfts are by no means an e ffeminat e people I-argcly 
enlisted in the British service, they have at all limes shown lighting 
qualities of a high order under their English officers and a well- 
earned tribute has been paid to their military prowess amongst 
others by Sir George Goldie and Lieut Vanddcurb With the 
Hausas on her side England need assuredly fear no rivals to her 
beneficent sway over the teeming populations of the fertile plain* 
and plateaux of Central Sudan, which is on the whole perhaps 
the most favoured land in Africa north of the equator. 

According to the national traditions, which go back to no very 
remote period, the seven historical fflausa States 
known the 11 Halls* bokoy ,p (“the seven Hausas *) 0 ^l* 

take their name tom the eponymous heroes Bimm f 
Dtittra, Gc-Vr, Kam\ Ram\ Kafttna and dl said 10 11(5 

sprung from the Deggaras, a Berber tribe settled to the north of 
Mnnya From Bimm, the original seat, the race and its language 
spread to seven other provinces— Zan/ara t A'Mt\ A r ff/v (Afyjfi)* 
Gwiri, Yiwrt\ Yarida and fitm/vf*, which in contempt are called 

admitt*3 that of El.-* features one eaTrentdy puziElnfr Tlw ipiestion cannot 
here lw dbrttfied* t*iE I think further research will show that its acuities are 
neither with ih* SmmLEac nor with the IJn.miib.ai least dtreesly, but that Haw* 
h fandamen tally * Sudanese Xqjr« language greatly uKkiified by TEbu in¬ 
ti ucikcs, that in fact It i% an cmllying member of NachUgnTi Ted*-Dae* 
linguislb group* &Hnr light may he thrown cm I he subject by the tfULlie* 
uf Or c;, A. Krause, who, however, starts with the mrioe> and cnhumwrt£ 

theory that Hausa is n csjfH.hinftii.on of two Banin dialects welded togvlhcr by 
people speaking a llamitb lugaagat It taay be incidentally meritone*! that 
Mr Robinson but beeti ins Em menial in enablisbang * liiiua AnueLation M for 
I he purpose of promoting Ihe study nf lire Haw kngaagr and pee|ilr , ! 

* Campmgitimf 1 m M* Nik <md by L* Spw VanUetmr, 
with an Ini reduction by Sir George Goldie, 1 Ip tamp*" *tto U V an- 

■lelenr, li ihcir conduct w m eacemplaiy, while pillaging a ml ill-treatment of the 
natives were unknown. As to their fighting qMhitJOt iE Ei cm.Ugh lo **y ihai. 
little over too strong (on the Bid* expedition of iS^??- [ b=X wiihnaud for tw» 
days t^ooo or *o*oOO 0 / ibe cn=*y i that, former of the Frith* they 

defMlnl their dreaded nHUlm" 

K. 
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the “ Banx* bokoy" (“The Seven Upstart**;. All form collec¬ 
tively the Hiusa domain in the widest sense. 

Authentic history is quite recent, and even Kornayo, reputed 
founder of Katscna, dates only from about the 14th century. 
Ibrahim Maji, who was the first Moslem ruler, is assigned to the 
Utter part or the 15th century, and since then the chief events 
have been associated with the Fulsh wars, ending in the absorp¬ 
tion of all the Hausa States in the present unstable FuUh empire 
of Sokoto, now a British protectorate. Hie Hausas were them 
selves never a conquering power, and their present expansion and 
social supremacy seem almost entirely due to the natural intelli¬ 
gence, industrial habits, and commercial enterprise of this remark¬ 
able people. 

Katiemkt; Kaxuri 1 ; Baghirmi, Mosgv, Round about the 
shores of Lake Chad are grouped three other 
historical Muhammadan nations, the Kanembu 
iion» in ih< />■ [Vonle of Kanem ") on the north, the Ramin of 

Chad Banin, ' 1 , . 

iiornii on the west, and the Baghirmi on me south 
side- The last named in, or has lately been* subject to the Sultan 
uf Waday farther cast, and the whole region has been exposed to 
the ravages of fierce Arab predatory tribes (Sakmat and others) 
from the north, ami {since the Mad his revolt) of Arata Nubian 
armed bands from the east* In other resects these states have 
hitherto maintained their political independence, although now 
gravitating towards the rival European powers * England, France, 
Germany), whose hinterlands have already converged round the 
Chad basin* 

In this region the ethnical relations arc considerably more 
complex than in the Hausa States. Here I shim has had greater 
obstacles to contend with than on ihe more open western plateaux, 
and many of the pagan aborigines have been able to hold their 
ground either in die archipelagos of Lake Chad { Yfduras t AW), 
or in the swampy tracts and uplands of the Logon Shari basin 
(AffcigWp Mawfarft* Miikari 

1 Lty a populnf utypiotogy thhc are " PeopLc of Lighl,” Hm, 

a$ they ait somewhat lukewarm MulwiEiinasImiB, I he icflleiK Fulahs say i t 
*huuld be JHhAbrt hK Feapfe of Fire,” £#, fumloniticd lo Gehenna t 
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It was p |er. [he policy of the Muhammadans, whose system is 
based on slavery, not to push their religious /cal too 
far, for, if all the natives were converted, where could (J ™ r Abort 
ihey procure a constant supply of slaves, those who 
accept the teachings of I he Prophet being if>w fotte cm filed to 
their freedom? Hence the pagan di-Niricts were, and still are, 
regarded as convenient preserves, happy hunting-grounds to lx? 
raided from time to time, hut not Utterly wasted; to be visited by 
organised rasiu just often enough to keep Up the supply in the 
home and foreign markets. This system, controlled by the local 
governments themselves, has long prevailed about 

H , r ■ k i i llUm klHU 

the borderlands between I slim and heathendom, as H e»tncnaain. 
we know from Itarth. Nachtigal, and one or two 
other travellers, who have had reluctantly to accompany the 
periodical slave-liunting expeditions from llornu and Baghirmi to 
the territories of the pagan Mosgu people with their numerous 
branches (Margi, Mandors, Afakari, logon , Gtitnergu, A'er&irw) 
and the other aborigines { Btde, Ngtttm, So. Korrikom, Bahir ) on 
the northern slopes of the Congo-Chad water-parting, As usual 
on such occasions, there is a great waste of life, SUvc . HllBt , 
many perishing in defence of their homes or even Jne . 
through sheer wantonncss, besides those carried 
away captives, “A large number of slaves had been caught this 
day/' writes Barth, ’‘and in the evening a great many more were 
brought in j altogether they were said to have taken one thousand, 
anddiere were certainly not less than five hundred. To our 
utmost honor, not less than 17° full-grown tnen were mercilessly 
slaughtered in cold blood, the greater part of them being allowed 
to bleed to death, a leg having been severed from the body" 
There was probably just then a glut in the market- 

A curious result of these relations is that in the wooded 
districts some of the natives have reverted to ar- AfbeWP , 
boreal habits, taking refuge during the raids in the siron*soi«t.. 
branches of huge bomba* trees converted Into tem¬ 
porary strongholds. Round the vertical stem of these forest 
giants is erected a breast-high look-out, while the higher honiontai 


i 
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branches, less exposed to the fire of the enemy, support strongly- 
Uiii!t huts and storehouses, where the families of the fugitives 
tike refuge with all their effects, including* as Nstchtigal assures 
us\ their domestic animals, such as goats, dogs, and poultry. 
During the siege of the aerial fortress, which is often successfully 
defended, long tight ladders of withies me let down at night, when 
no a Had* need be feared, and the supply ot water and provisions 
ia thus renewed from or hiding-places round about- In 

x g 7 3 Nachtigal accompanied a predatory excursion to the pagan 
districts south of Baghirmi, when an attack was made on one of 
these tree-fortresses. Such citadels can be stormed only at a 
heavy loss, and as the Gaheri (Baghimu) warriors had no loots 
capable of felling the great bombav-lree* they were fain to rest 
satisfied with picking off a poor wretch now and then, and bar¬ 
barously mutilating the bodies as they Ml from the overhanging 
branches* 

Some of these aborigines disfigure their fates by the disk-like 
Iijvornament, which is also fashionable in Nyassar 
Type* *nd land, and even amongst the South American Boto- 
cudos* The type often differs greatly, and while 
some of the wide spread Mosgu tribes are of a dirty black hue* 
with disagreeable expression, wide open nostrils* thick lips, high 
cheek-bones, coarse bushy hair, and disproportionate knock- 
kneed legs, other members of the same family astonished Barth 
“by the beauty and symmetry of their forms, and by the regularity 
of their features, which in some had nothing of what is called the 
Negro type. But I was still more astonished at their complexion, 
which was very different in different individuals, being in some of 
a glossy black, and in others: of a light copper, or rather rhubarb 
colour, the intermediate shades being almost entirely wanting. I 
observed in one house a really beautiful female who, with her son, 
about eight or nine years of age* formed a most charming group, 
well worthy of the hand of an accomplished artist. The boy # s 
form did not yield in any respect to the beautiful symmetry of the 
most celebrated Grecian statues. Mis hair p indeed, vras very short 
and curled, but not woolly. He + as well as his mother and the 


3 Sahara nurf Sudan, n, p r Gatfr 
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whole family, were of a pale or yellowish red complexion, like 
rhubarb 1 .* 

There is no suggestion of albinoism, and the explanation of 
such strange contests must await further expIonOion in rhe whole 
of this borderland of Negroes and Bantus about the divide 
lietween the Chad and the Congo basins, I he 'Country has 
hitherto been traversed only by two or three french pioneers, 
interested more in political chan In anthropological matters. 

Of the settled and more or less cultured peoples in the Chad 
basin, the most important are the JEatK#i*M\ who The Cultured 
introduce a fresh element of confusion in this region, 
being more tilled in type and speech to the Hasnitic 
Tibus than to the Negro stock, or at least taking a transitional 
position between the two; the Kanttri, the ruling people in Bomu, 
of somewhat coarse Negroid appearance’; and the southern 
Bagtirmi, also decidedly Negroid, originally supposed to have 
ccune from the Upper Shari and While Nile districts* Their 
civilisation, such as it is, has been, developed exclusively under 
Moslem influences, but it has never pctiettated much below the 
surface. The people are everywhere ustUemcly rude, and for the 
most part unlettered, although the meagre and not altogether 
trustworthy Kanem-Bornu records date front the lime of Scf, 


e That is, " Kanem-men,” the p«ufi, t "1 is in TUh, Fvl-f*, auswmog 

|o live Bantu piclix fur. wa, a* in Bd-£#fe r IFa-Sn.'ufof r F Ac- Here y 

be discovered a link between (he Sudanese, Tcdn.Daaa, and Uaniu mguiitic 
groups. The iranapasition of the agglutinated particle* would present no 
difficulty; (f. Umbrian and I„alra \EH, P- sr+l* 

* llarlh draws a vivid picture of the contrast* physical *n*l mental, between 
the Kanuri and the Hans* peoples; "litre «t «»k Stave of Jf«M wtlh «< 
tine and beautiful country, and its cheerful and industrious P°H at ’° n < Vf 
remarks] .it whni * different* there is between the character of the ■ 

anil the Kamiri—the former lively, spirited, amt cheerful, the latter W anc Ue. 
dejected, and brutal ; susrf the same dilferen« is ri*bl= in therr 
the former having in general very pleasant and rpgn ar^ ea! |‘. 1 ^ _ 

graceful forms, while the Ksneri, with tin broad face, 1-. wt. e ' _ 

his large hone*, makes a far less apeHihJe ‘ 

who are very plain and certainty among the i^hosl tB all 

P* tfiW* 

* 5 #e Nachtigal; t(. p- 6^0. 
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Kflncm- 

Bottiu 

Re^ardj, 


reputed founder of the monBkby about 800 a d« Duku T second 
in decent from $ef P is doubtful]/ referred to about 
S50 a,o. Ham& founder of a new dynasty, 
do unshed towards the end of the nth century 
(1086—1097), and Duimmat one of his successors, is said to 
have extended his sway over a great part of the Sahara, in¬ 
cluding the whole of Fer/an (1221 — 59), Under Omar (1394 
— 139S) a divorce took place between Kanetn and Bomu, and 
henceforth ihe latter country has remained the chief centre ol 
political [tower in the Chad basin. 

A long series of civil wars was closed by All {1472—1504b 
who founded the present capital, Bimi, and whose grandson, 
Muhammad, brought the empire of Bormt to the highest pitch of 
its greatness ( e 5 26 — 45k Under Ahmed (1793— 1810} began 
the wars with the FuJahs, who, after bringing the empire to the 
verge of ruin, were at last overthrown by the aid of the Kancm 
people* and since 1S19 Eornu has been ruled by the present 
Kanemiyfn dynasty, while Kanem itself has been wasted by the 
lawless Tuaregs and made l+ lhe wild hunting-ground of continual 
adventurous ghazaias from every quarter. ir In Barth's time 
Barawa, at the eastern end of the Anglo-French border-line, 
running from the Niger to Lake Chad, had to pay blackmail to 
the Tuareg freebooters. 


Eastern Sudanese. 

As some confusion prevails regarding the expression 14 Eastern 
Ranjceerih t ^an,” 3 m V here explain that it bears a very 
Ncgra in cut- different meaning, according as it is used in a 
emsudiJi. political or an ethnical sense. Politically it is 

practically synonymous with Egyptian Sudan T that is the whole 
region from Darfur to the Red Sea which was ruled or misruled 
by the Khedmal Government before ihe revolt of the Mahdi 
(sSSj—4), and has been restored to Egypt by the British occu¬ 
pation of Khartum in 1898, Ethnically Eastern Sudan comprises 
all the lands east of the Chad Basin, where the Negro or Negroid 
populations are predominant, that is to say* Waday, Darfur, and 
Kordofan in the West, the Nile Valley from the frontier of Egypt 
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proper south to T„ake Albert Nyanzs, both slopes of the Nile- 
Congo divide (ihc western tributaries of the White Nile and the 
Welle- Makua affluent of the Congo), lastly the Sobnt Valley with 
some Negro enclaves cast of the White Nile, and even south of 
the equator (Kavirondo, Semliti Valley). 

Throughout the whole of this region the fusion ofthealiarigin.es 
with the Amh, Tuareg, or Tibu Moslem intruders. THa 
wherever they Iwve penetrated, has been far less 
complete I Iran in Central and Western Sudan. Thus in Waday 
the dominant Maba people, whence the country is often called 
Dar-Maha (“Mabilend"), are rather Negro than BlhBiM i 
Negroid, with but a slight strain of Caucasie blood. ln 

In the northern districts the Zttghdu>Q i Gura<i/i, 
tiafk and Bahia Tibiw keep quite aloof from the blacks, as do 
elsewhere the Atmmkta, as the Arabs arc collectively called in 
WuLty, Yet the MaAamtdt anti some other Bedouin tribes have 
here been settled for over 500 years, and it was through their 
assistance dial the Mabas acquired the political supremacy they 
have enjoyed since the seventeenth century, when they reduced ot 
expelled the Tvnjurs\ the former ruling race, said to be Nubians 
originally from Pongota, It was Abd-ed-Kenra. founder of the 
new Moslem Malta state, who gave the country- <ts present name 
in honour of his grandfather, Wadai. His successor khardb L 
removed the seat of government to Warn, "here Vogel was mur¬ 
dered in 1836. Abcshr, the present capital, dates only from the 

^Wadav has hitherto been visited by no Other Europeans except 
Nachtigal, who just crossed the frontier in 1S73, and Massan and 
Matteucei, who passed rapidly through under escort tn » 79 _ 
Hence we still await details of the ethmea! conditums, most of our 
information being in fact derived from the reports of U Ttmsi 

* TW arc the iw prop). *s the (TVirwr.) of D«fcr, ***** 

whow ethnical portion « nu«h doubt Mill prcvrils. S ' ran ^ lo 

north-west, while Narhugal. who met some « ft* «•*“ * ’ ^ for 

f™. their .ffemw and speed. ** were really Amb. 

hundreds of years in the count ry W- tit- »* P‘ 'W* 
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M ifas. 


The NubLar. 
Problem. 


("The Tunisian' 1 * 3 ) who visited ihc c&imtry towards the close of 
the 18th century. Bui of these reports I have no first-hand: 
knowledge* 

As in Waday, the intruding and native populations 
have been either imperfectly or not at all assimilated 
in Darfur and Kordofaii, where the Muhammid^o 
Semites still boast of their pure Arab descent * p and 
form powerful confederacies of pastoral tribes, who with their 
AMian allies constitute the great disturbing element throughout 
Egyptian Sudan. The Nubians themselves present one of the 
hardest problem* in the whole range of ethnological studies, 
Having elsewhere discussed the question somewhat fully ^ I will 
here confine myself to a slatement of the general conclusions 
which I have arrived at p and which have not been seriously 
questioned. We have first of ail to get rid of the “ Nuba-Fulab 
family, which was Ini reduced by Yi- Mtiller and accepted by 
some English writers, but has absolutely no existence. The two 
language*, although both of the agglutinative Sudanese type, are 
radically distinct in all their structural, lexical, and phonetic 


1 Vet iwmp p \deh ^ ibq ribaitnanl are al most u dark □.% the 

blacker Negroes, but with quite re^lar wefl-ulwpetl features. "These Bag* 
gin* looked like ihc fiends they really are—of most sinister expression, wiih 
murder and every crime shaking from their savage eyes. Tile TJngKdni Were 
ever known a ered, hlootlihiTSly people. Courage cue good 

quhty 1 " (Tima Ccmsfmtdmi, July a#, 1896). Of the rivaf J&aBm (yttfiti. 

the same observer ^oarki that cliuy are “a proud and religious people, 
claiming decent from Abba*, the uncle of the IVophet They have for a tong 
lime been the principal slave-hunters in the Sudan (the famous Zubcir wu of 
ihii tribe). aaJ were formerly atnontf the most zealous Mahdists'’ f/A.}. All 
these Nilotic, Alban, and Kordofan Bedouins (Baggara, jaalin, KafiabUh, 
Shukrich, Itohihdt, Honirdn, Humnkh, Dcbeina, Yemaniefi) speak Arabic, 
bat mostly as Chaucer's nun spoke French, and the pronunciation, especially 
of the Raggara and Ktbaboh tribes differs greatly from thru of the tree Arabs, 
Many of the clinr^EcnMic Semitic soufals have been replaced by others possibly 
tnhi'iifcd from a now exlloci language, which could scarcely be any Ollier (linn 
the Hnmilic +ti 3 l current amongst the Hejas kyotsl I hr Nile, 

Jbf ftntt i ncC r should be Raqqara, “cowherds.” while many of the jAnlia 
iubiribfi have the Beja patronymic ending cr£; Gebalab, Kaliab, Sadab. 
Timer ah, &e. 

3 Et&mafogy vf Egjpii&H Sutian, (864, p. 1 1 sq. Sec also EiJk. p. jjo. 
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elements, and the two peoples are equally distinct. The Kilalis 
belong originally to the TI a mi tic stock although many have 
in recent times been largely assimilated to their black Sudanese 
subjects. The Nubians on the contrary belong originally to the 
Negro stock, although many have long been assimilated to the 
H amide type through secular tnteraiingltngs in that part of the 
Nile Valley which from them takes the relatively modem name of 


AV/mi, 

But rightly to understand the question we have carefully to 
distinguish between these half-caste Nubians and the lull-blood 
Negro ATvAm, who give their name to the Nuba Mountains, 
Kordofan, true cradle of the race, where most of the abongmes 
(A"nrgo, Kuljan, Kataji, Tvmali) still belong to this connection 
From Kordofan. which is itself a Nuba word meaning "l^rnd of 
the Kordo” (/du-Arab, ddr, land, country), they spread in 
remote limes west to Darfur and VVaday—where they are now 
represented by the Furs, Kmjaras, and Ty^urt—mA. in histone 
times along the Nile north to the Egyptian frontier. Here they 
are represented by the three groups of Matohki {Katut) between 
the first Cataract and Wadi-d-Arab, the Mcihai (.Vurii;) between 
Korosko and Wadi-Haifa, at the second Cataract, and the Deng?- 
tawi, of the province of Dongola between Wadi-Hal fa and jebel 

Deja near Me roc. , 

These three group*. all now Muhammadans, but fcnuertf 

Christiana* constitute collectively the so-called HlsWmn 
« Nubians” of European writers, but call themselves 
Barabra t plural of Merb&U people of Berber, 
although they do not at present extend so far up the Nile »that 
town 1 . They are unquestionably Strabo’s “Noubai, who disc 


1 This terra, however, has by wmc iUl»ri(«# idetrtlfied 

ifrnim, die of the M3 into i«H«W *■ tbc tafipi™ « ■ PW 
of Thusmes, by whnm they were radwed about 170a 1*C. la a ]sler in«n|i i 
„f Rsmeses II- at KamaJt occurs she form &*&***, “ f 

*«[hem people ciHiquered bv him- H«« (MM ™ 

pp. jit *55) « indlmd ■* Wi 4 ihe mcxl^o m ' 

name e*lfu**d in d^ical ihnct with ilie Greek and RoiMn 

revived in U* proper sense *tnce [be Modem ^ v | i 

m the [*nn Ln it* aeW Engli^ «l + of Afneamis, Voh I. 

P- ■» 
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on the left batik «f the Nile in Libya [Africa], a. great nation 
and are also to fie identified with the who in Diocletian 

time were settled* some in the Kargcy oasis, others in the Nik 
valley about Meroe t to guard the frontiers of ihd empire against 
the incursions of the restless Blum nines, But after some lime 
they appear to have entered into peaceful relations with these 
Hamhes, the present Bejas* even making common cause with 
them against the Romans; but the confederacy was crushed by 
Maxi minus in 45*, though perhaps not before crossings bad taken 
place between the black Nubas and the Caucasie lteja.s. Then 
these Be jo* w ithdrew to their old homes, which they still occupy, 
between the Nile and the Red Sea above Egypt, white the NobatJC, 
embracing Christ in nity, is said, in 545, established the powerful 

kingdom of Pongola which lasted over 800 years, and was finally 
overthrown by the Arabs in the 14th century, since which time 
(he Nile Ntibinns have been Muhammadans. 

Hut they still retain their old Nuba speech, which, as shown 
by LopsiusV differs but slightly from that now current amongst 
the Korrlofan Nubas, This is one of iho^c cases where language 
renders indispensable service to ethnology*. Taken in connection 

1 'E£ d^c[rr4p£r A# rrf NffW NoGjSai otwaf^ir I* p fya 

Ac, (Book XVII- p. U17, Ovfotl ed. iSoj), S*ytx r 1 here/mre, i> rjuite 
wrung in staltog that HiruUi knew only of FJthiapjani,^ iai] not Nubians, 
HI JUs dwelling northward alary* iho bants of the Nile as far as Eleptaniiiat 1 * 
{Amdemft April l+, 1894}* 

1 XMrAf GrvmnMfit, tflflr, /V//1V0. tn ibis dl&fcal work Lcpsho* after 
referring to the "dark brums colour 11 of she present Nilotic Nubians M darker 
lli^n thfiC of the Aby«LCU*W Adds ;■— Hl D*r alte Ncgertypus briehl nteht scllen 
wiedcr ziemlfch dcutlJch dtirehs nsriieiailtdi in du WeUW ziemEich. hiuEig" 
fp. 74). On lhew ground* Prichard had Already grouped the Nubian* not with 
the Arabs or Haimr« h hut with [he Sudanese REaeV*. All the maw Auquisinjj 
h Sergi *s cOnEenlion that I hey are & stiff* of Hnmttac stack. M 

a I*H1 Prof, Scqn* despite his almost mchuhre faith in crania] dimeter* 
as racial le*ts admits this s 11 I j, tried* e la penditenia del lingua^gio ailra- 
v «™ *ecoli * malgnwlo fl donainb di nltra genie c il mul.imeutn di religions, 
*Pe*» i rimite alia pcrrisfenfci dei earthed fisid umani ; ed allcnrA la. lingual 
tin argnmrfl (0 di mo lie Talon aatropotogico ” { jifriev, AnJrvfwUgiti dtti* Sfirfi 
Cumitfra, Turin, 1S97. p. 97b Rut in thii cue he declines to deal With itic 
linguistic factor {" Non sono io chc posso risoEvere i problem! linguistic! ,p ), and 
U therefore able hi III to hold that the Nile Nubians are Hamlin (" I Nubi della 
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with the historic data, it solves the Nubian problem | for it is 
impossible to suppose that the cultured N de-Nubians could hue 
ever adopted or acquired the speech of the savage Kordofan 
Xubas, unless it had always been their own mot her-tongue; in 
other words, unless they were themselves originally Kordofan 
Ntibas. They were Christians, it should be remembered, for 
many centuries, and although the nourishing Christian Empire of 
Nubia, with its seventeen bishoprics and its thirteen viceroyalties, 
all governed by priests, was not founded, as is commonly sup¬ 
posed, by the renowned dilco, " King of the Non bads and of all 
the Ethiopians," it was strong enough frequently to invade Egypt 
in defence of their oppressed Greek and Koptic fellow-Christiana. 
So early as 640 a combined army of Nuba-s and Bejas, said to 
have numbered 50,000 men with 1500 elephants, penetrated as 
far north as Oxyrhynthut (the Arab Bahni'sts) where such a sur¬ 
prising store of Greek and other documents was discovered in 
1897. Cultured peoples with such glorious records, and traditions 
going back even to pre-Christian times (Sileo and Queen Candace, 
contemporary of Augustus), do not borrow their language from 
the rude untutored aborigines on the distant frontiers of their 
empire. Nevertheless Sayec may be right in conjecturing that 
the old language of the Meroiiic inscriptions was not the present 
Nubian, but a Hamitic tongue akin to Berber. These inscriptions 
ante-date the arrival of the Nubians from Kordofan by perhaps 
rooo years, and must be referred to the pre-Nuba I lamites of the 
Nile valley, whom Sayce, (think rightly, identifies with the Berbers. 

*1 Two of the Ethiopian deities known to us have a strikingly 
Libyan (Berber) appearance. One of them is Duthtn, a name 
which bears a remarkable resemblance to that of Ditto, one of the 
Libyan enemies of Ramses 111 ,*” All this harmonises completely 
with my view that the present Nubians are late intruders in the 
Nile Valley below Khartum, where they displaced the original 
Hamitic inhabitants probably not more than 4500 years ago. 


vatic (tel Nile Ha A»mara a DoAgeli son* dl stlr T* wwto r ‘ / l 

ethnical problem* a* Hie algebraic diialiotu! they cannot be »f «*«* 

rtf thi# r«Pisaiy fo£ton be mRforinft- 
* Afadtwft J+t '%■ 
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Before the incursions of the Nubo-Arab traders and raiders, 
who began to form settlements fenced 

p^jeca afshE stations) in the Upper Nile regions above Khartum 
wltETB^td* about the middle of the nineteenth century, most 
of the Nile-Congo divide (White Nile tributaries 
and Welle-Makua basin) belonged in the strictest sense to 
the Negro domain- Sudanese tribes and even great nations 
reckoned by millions, had been for ages in almost undisturbed 
possession, not only of the main stream from the equatorial lakes 
to and beyond live Sobai junction, but also of the Sobai valley 
itself, and of the numerous south-western head-waters of the 
White Nile converging about Lake No above the Sobal junction. 
Nearly all the Nilotic peoples—the S&iilu&s and Dinkds about 
the Sobat confluence, dte Bart and Niurs of die Bahr-el-Jcbd* 
[he Bc/igns (Derrs)! Mifius w Midts, J/aAnraAas i 


FaUlicul 

SelqtEa^ 


AA&Aas t Mundtis, and many others about tlie western affluents, as 
well as the Fun/of Senaar—had been brought under the Khedivial 
rule before the revolt of (he Mabdi. 

I he same fate had already overtaken or was threatening the 
formerly |>owerful MomhuHu (Mun^baihi) and Zondek (Kiam- 
Nmm ) nations of the Welle lands, as well as the Kr# and others 
about the low watersheds of the Nile-Congo and Chad basins, 
iSince then the Welle groups have been subjected to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Congo Free State, while [he political 
destinies of the Nilotic tribes must henceforth be 
control Jed by the British masters of the Nile lands 
from the Great Kikes to the Mediterranean. 

Although grouped as Negroes proper, very few of the Nilotic 
peoples present the almost ideal type of the blacks, such as those 
of Upper Guinea and the Atlantic coast of West Sudan. The 
complexion is in gencraE less black, the nose Jess broad at the 
base, the lips less everted (ShiiLuks and one or two others 
excepted), the hair rather less frizzly, the dolichocephaly and 
prognathism less marked. 

Apart from the more delicate shades of transition, due to 
diverse in terms notings with Ham iters and Semites, 
tmV Typ«, hymL " 1 - vo distinct ty|>e& may be plainly distinguished— 
one black p often very tall and long-headed (SAi/fuAi, 
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Dinkas, Bari, JVutrt, J fiti us), the other reddish or ruddy brown, 
more thick set, and short-headed (Amw, Goins, Makarakat, with 
the kindred ZvttdiJts of the WeUe region). The complexion of 
the latter, as has been suggested by Schweinfurth l , may possibly, 
though not probably, he due to the properties of the red, ferru¬ 
ginous soil prevalent in their districts. But no explanation has 
been offered of their brachycephaly, which is all the more difficult 
to account for, inasmuch as it is characteristic neither of the abori¬ 
ginal Negro nor of the intruding Hamitic and Semitic elements. 
Have we here an indication of the transition suspected by many 
between the true long-headed Negro and the round-headed Negrito, 
who is also brownish, and formerly ranged as far north as the Nile 
head-stream s, as would appear from the early Egyptian records 
(Chap- tv,)? Schweinfurth found thatthe Congo* were “hardly re¬ 
moved from the lowest grade of brachycephaly V' and the same is 
largely true of [fie Taodchs and their Makamka cousins, as noticed 
by | tinker: "The skull also in many of these peoples ap preaches 
the round form, whereas the typical Negro is assumed to he long¬ 
headed V’ Hut so great is the diversity of appearance throughout 
the whole of this region, including even “a striking Semitic type, 
that this observer was driven to the conclusion that “ woolly hair, 
common to all, forms in fact the only sure characteristic of the 

Negro V’ . , 

More uniformity appears to prevail amongst the languages 

of the Nilc-Wellc lands, and from the rather 

scanty materials collected by Junker, Dr Fr, Midler Grm.pi. 

was able to construct an “Equatorial linguistic 
Family,” including the Maughams, Zanddt, Harmbo, Math, 
Bangba, Kjej, Golo and others, on both sides of the water-parting. 
Prof. I ,co Rdnisch, however, was not convinced, and m a letter 
addressed to the author declared that "in the absence of sen¬ 
tences it is impossible to determine the gammaitaU structure of 
Mangbauu and the Other languages, At the same time we may 
detect certain relations, not to the Nilotic, but the Bantu tongues. 


i ifeort f/Afnat, /*!«'«. 


Of. at. 1. (■• >«J- 


a Traitls rrt Africa. Keane’s English nl-, Vol. til. p. U7- 
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11 may therefore be inferred that Mangbattu and the others have 
a tolerably close relationship to the Bantu* and may even be 
remotely akin to It p judging from their tendency to prefix forma¬ 
tions L . rr Future research will show how far this conjecture is 
justified. 

Although IslilD has made considerable progress, especially 
amongst the Funj of Senear, the Shilluks, Diiika.-, 
anti other Nilotic tribes, the bulk of the people are 
still practically nature-worshippers* Witchcraft con¬ 
tinues to flourish amongst the equatorial peoples, and important 
events are almost everywhere attended by sanguinary rites. When 
preparing for battle the “medicine-man" flays an infant and 
places the bleeding victim oil the war-path, to lie trampled by 
the warriors marching to victory. 

Cannibalism also, in some of its most repulsive forms, prevails 
amongst the Zandehs, who barter in human fat as a 
universal staple of trade* and amongst the Mailg- 
battu r who cure for future use the bodies of the slain in battle and 
“drive their prisoners before them, as butcher* drive sheep to the 
shambles* and these are only reserved to fall victims on a later 
day to their horrible and sickly greediness*. J * 

in fact here we enter the true “cannibal zone/ 1 which, as 
I have elsewhere shown, was in former ages diffused 
zJn h e. CjnnaCl * 1 all over Central and South Africa, or T it would be 
more correct to say, over the whole continent** 
but has in recent times been mainly confined to “ the region 
stretching west and east from the Gulf of Guinea to the western 
head'Streams of the White Nile, and from below the equator 
northwards in [he direction of Adamdwa, Par-Banda and Par- 


CunJbollun. 


1 Trmvh in A/n^ ibid, p. ■*?<?■ Thus the Hints /fa + Wfc, Ama t Ac,, 
correspond Eo I he A of ihe Welle kadi, ft* in J-ZandsA, A-JSdrmfo, A Jf&ft, 
A-fitwgk ft* r-* Zandeh people, Itanmbo people, &e- Cf. frho K.incinfrj, Ttf», 
FnlAf. Ac., where the personal particle f#*r„ Af) us postftxcd. It wuuld nlm tM 
-CFiii a* if we had tic re .1 E rajiutkw between the nanhrna ^udnueiC xml the 
southern Banlu groups in the very region where *dch transition* might be 
look«l for. 

3 Sub WeilifiJ nh, (fa tt, p ? 

1 Prof Flmdcn Fctric has come upon undoubted Imco of cannibalism in 
illi? Nfgadxh h]L> tf ice r F^ypE, 
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Fertit, Wherever explorers have penetrated into this teas!-known 
region of the continent ihey have found the practice fully estab¬ 
lished, not merely as a religions rite or a privilege reserved for 
priests, but as a recognised social institution 1 .^ 

Vet many of these cannibal peoples, especially the Mangbattus 
and Zandehs, are skilled agriculturists, and cultivate 
some of the useful industries, such as iron and 
copper smelting and casting, weaving, pottery and 
wood-carving* with great success. The form and ornamental 
designs of their utensils display real artistic taste,, while die 
temper of their iron implements is often superior to that of the 
imported European hardware. Here again the observation has 
been made that the tribes most addicted to cannibalism also 
excel in mental qualities and physical energy. Nor are they 
strangers to the liner feelings of human nature, and above all 
the surrounding peoples the Zandch anthropophagists are distin¬ 
guished by their regard and devotion for their women and 
children. 

In one respect all these peoples show a higher degree of 
intelligence even than she Arabs and Hnmites. 

“My later experiences/' writes junker, ** revealed Arpttei»tten 
the remarkable fact that certain negro peoples, i ^ i ^ ariml 
such as the Niam-Niams* lire MangbaUus and the 
Bantus of Uganda and Unyoro, display quite a surprising under¬ 
standing of figured illustrations or pictures of plastic objects, 
which is not as a rule exhibited by the Arabs and Arabised 

i Ajtk** 1 ft?*. Yob 11. p r 58- In n careFully prepared monograph « 
» EndiwanEiil^lismui," Vienna, i&A Dr Rudolf S. StcEnmctr brings togeSher 
m gteal body of evidence [ending to the* "dasi erne Iwbe WetfKhdnlichkdl 
dafiir ipricht den Eltd«aimib«lbamff (bdigenans JmthropqpfctgjJ al* Hindige 
Si tie dex UiwnschHit snwi a der titedrigrn Wilden nafuneWn* Cpf^ * 9 - M 
It i, surprising to learn from the ill ^rred Ikrt^o Gri^i expedition of 
jJiqi-,3 ihit aiuhmfmphagy i* still rife even in f/altalaraJ, and amongst the 
white ("rinrfdn C«PW» Galh-v Like itie Fuo, ihtsc prtfer 0 * m»l 
-♦hifibr rad it would appear that ill the dead arc «t«t- Hence En iheir 
country ttlltp found no gfmm, U»f nne df h* native gold** «phifo*d that 
» E|ll *, ia ecnc wpeElisce i mdi oiri nel ventre, inv™ die nefla teera, ut U*» 
p«*l* bury ihtir ^ m their i|^h intend of in the | r**m 

dV ^cC-i Roitift 1 
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Hamiics of Notlh-easL Africa. Thus the Unyoro chief, Riungo, 
placed photographs in their proper position, .rod "'as able to 
identify the negro portraits as belonging to the Shuti, Lango, or 
other tribes, of which he had a personal knowledge. l’his 1 have 
called a remarkable fact, because it bespoke in the lower races a 
natural faculty for observation, a power to recognise what for 
many Arabs or Egyptians of high tank was a hoireless pu/zle. 
An Egyptian pasha in Khartum could never make out how a 
human face in profile showed only one eye and one ear, and he 
took the portrait of a fashionable Parisian lady in extremely low 
dress for that of the bearded sun burnt American naval officer 
who had shown him the photograph 1 ," From this one is almost 
tempted, to infer that, amongst Moslem peoples, all sense of 
plastic, figurative, or pictorial art has been deadened by the 
Koranic precept forbidding the representation of the human form 
in any way. 

I'he Welle peoples show themselves true Negroes in the 

possession of another anti more precious quality, 

stPK *f tt,e sense of humour, although this is probably a 
n umour. a 

quality which comes btf« in the life of a race. Any¬ 
how it is a distinct Negro characteristic, which junker was able 
to lum to good account during the building of his famous 
Latrimn station in Ndoruma’s country. “In all this J could 
again notice how like children the Negroes are in many respects* 
Once at work they seented animated by a sort of childlike sense 
of honour. They delighted in praise, though even a frown or a 
word of reproach could also excite their hilarity. Thus a loud 
burst of laughter would, for instance, follow the contrast between 
a piece of good and had workmanship. Like children, [hey -would 
point the finger of scorn at each other'/" 

One morning Ndomma, hearing that they had again struck 
work, had the great war-drum beaten, whereupon they rushed to 
arms and mustered in great force from all quarters. But on 
finding that there was no enemy to march against, and that they 
had only been summoned to resume operations at the station, 
they enjoyed the joke hugely, and sifter a general explosion of 


i. p, u 5- 


i 
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laughter at the way they had been laken in 1 laid aside their weapons 
and returned cheerfully to work. Some English overseers hive 
already discovered that this characteristic may be utilised far 
more effectively than the cruel kurbash. Ethnology has many 
such lessons to teach. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE AFRICAN NEGRO; 1L BANTUS—NEGRITOES— 
B U SH M E N — 1JOTTENTOTS. 


"Hie Sn4n«M r Hiintg I>ivriU‘r—f?. .n:ii r TrEbei—7A* Canni- Wj -/'Ar 

j5ffy»j Ak/uw— A ++ Kctl 1‘ftiplc —The North-East Door So Bantuland— 
Svxisjt ic FJemcnU of I he Bantu Amalgam- MaUy Elcinffl^in Madagascar 
only-— UjLniiifc Kliment c^-ry where 7'kt SVaAstmai —The Bantus mainly 
n N^np-JJanilic Lroui— The Letuuiriam — Their Tradition* — The Kmtu 
Legend —TAt iV*gi*4dn t F&*t and Present— Political xmel Soekt lagtiiu* 
tions—Tolsitiit Syniccn— E ^ileh between Lake Victoria and ihe 

Clum^ Tkt i — 1 Ti iillL i he Ancntry- Wonh ip— M ulungu— Tkt 
fi'aju ■, tk it$— The Asm Empire — TAt ^if-Vdiai-FflEEBeMiHil PrtseEit 
I'iiimam — PUrilrdut Institutions — (iflinliviei — I’bpical Type — 

Social OrgininAkm—“Common Law* — Mu&mai and AfaJtafofai 
—The mpihienJ MowtlttUpa Empire—The Zimbabwe Kutna —Tkt 
H&hmtxAt —Tkt Ban/itt Empire—7$r A/ofr/ob EptiPttJo— Spread of 
Christianity anmngsi (he Stjuthem Baxttn*— King’ Khama— Tkr Qw- 

II rr<rp— Caiilt ami Iliit Ramarat —Hu fCsHge /Vt^Ve—Otd Kongo 
Empire—The Kongo Lttmpmce -- The Kong™ Ahongin<?*— Ferrerled 
Christian ihuetrines —Tkt AiMiF and ** ffjkek y&ta r ' — 7kt TaiAi/au^ 
Bafo/e “Men of Iron"— The West Equatimal 
HajUiis-/f^ir/tfi~ 734r CatutiM /affr-MIgflUlonl, Type, Origin.— Tkt 
Camtruff JldttfMi— Bantu-Sudanese Borderland—Eflriy Bahia ifignlkiu 
Extern Ancestry and Western Nature- worshippers— Conduijon. — 
Tkt Afrfrifo I.h'ftui£rt x Past and Present —Negritoes at the Courts of 
I he PI irtUlhs*- Neeritoca and Pygmy Folfclctfc — 7'kt Item* and Z¥s 
reputed 0 warf-, —ftr 1^4^ Hunters — Tkt IT fcAiux M im ie-> — TAt 
HutAmcm utid ff*tttnt*H—Y<xma and Present Range — Tkt tVatewhsKrt— 
JliHIenUU Geographical Names i□. Biniulatid — Hottentot* disappearing-'— 
Bushmin Folklore Us erasure— Hi^hman-Hciitentcrt Language mid Ctkks 
— Hudi man Cental Characters— HuriiTnan Ka^e-Namfe, 


Conspectus, 


Dsairtbu- Primeval Home. Bantu; between the Equatorial 
P 4 fi «nd Lakes and f*tdian Oeeart; Negrito: all the mttr-ir&pkal 
Timc^ firest Wires; Bush man Hot lento t j jr&m Lake Tanganyika 

to the Cafir. 
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Present Range. Bantu: S dfrteafrom theSudanese 
frontier to the Cape ; N egrito : IV&t Equatorial and Cong* 
forest macs; Husk-Hot: Namaquaiaesds; Kalahari; 

Lake Lfgami ii/iif Orange btistm. 

Hair. Bantu: stmt as Sudanese, but often rather ££r^c*i 
longer ; Negrito: sh&rp frizzly or crisp, rusty brown; 
Itusk-Hol.: much the same as Sudanese, but tufty, siniu* 
hi ting hold partings. Colour. Bantu: ail shades if 
dark brown r sometimes utmost Mark; Negrito and Busk- 
H ot. : yellemish brawn. Skull* Bant li : generally dolieha, 
but variable.; Negrito: almost uniformly brat Ay; Bu^h.- 
liot : doikho* Jaws. Bantu ; moderately prognathous 
ttnd men orthognothotes; Negrito and Bush, Hot-; highly 
prognathous, Cheek-bones, Bantu .; moderately or not 
at a// prominent; Negrito and Bush.-lift .* Very fr* 
min&tfy oftm extremely so f forming a triangular fate nit A 
apex at chin. Nose. Bantu: toriable, ranging from 
p/atyrrhiue fa leptorrhine \ index, $6 to 46)- Negrito and 
Bush--Hot.: M M at base, depressed at root, always 
phtvrrhim. Eyes, Bantu: generally large, black, and 
prominent, bat also of regular Ihtmiite type ; Negrito and 
Bus N--H ot.; rather small, deep brown and black Stature, 

Bantu: tall, fram 5 ft. S in. to 6ft.; Negrito 1 always 
much tinder $ft-+ mean aba at 4 ft; BushiMR: short, with 
rather wide range, from 4 ft. 3 m. to 5 fL 2 in ., Hot-. 
undersized, mean %fb 5 in. 

Temperament. Bantu: mainly like the Aegrvtd 
Sudanese, far more intelligent than the true Negro, equally 
cruel, but less fitful and more trustworthy; Negrito: bright, 
active and quiek-u*itted r but vindictive and treacherous* 
apparently not cruel to each other , but rather gentle and 
kindlyf Bushman: in all these respects ren like the 
Negrito, but more intelligent ; Hot.: rather dull and 
sluggish , but the full-blood (Namet) much less so than the 
halfeasfc ( Gripta) tribes. 

Spe eoh . Bantu : as absolutely uniform as the physical 
type is variable* one stock language only, of the agglutinating 
order, with both class prefixes, alliteration and postfixes; 

6—2 
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s/wws vagnt Svd ohm* w Bamitie affinities^ hence 

it origin alfy a Negro fanguagt; Negrito : unknown / 
Bush.-Hot,: agglutinating with fetifixer only, with gram¬ 
matical gender and other remarkable features ■ is a stock 
inngunge radically distinctfrom alt others. 

Religion. Bantu : anastor-wership mainly m the 
emU spirit-worship mainly in ike west, intrrmingtmg in 
the centre, wi/A witchera/t and gross superstitions every¬ 
where; Negrito: unknown! Bush.'Hot: incipient animism 
and nature'Worship* hut the tvfigi&HS sentiment scarcely 
developed. 

Culture, Bantu: much tozoer than the Negroid 
Sudanese, hut higher than the true Negro* capacity for 
progress more riddeni than actual tukieiemtnf ; Negrito 
and Bush, : lowest grade [hunting); Hot.: incipient 
{pastoral). 

Mum Bantus: Banjo; Bay a; Wagandas IVunyoro / IVa/th 

homo ; fVagtryetrtta / 1 i 'asivahiit; Znlu-Kosa ; Maskema; 
/techuana; Ova- Here no ; Eshi- Kongo; Bashitanye; Bn- 
toio; ManyuewCi ; Bakafoi ; Fan ; tffimgtve; Dtoala ; 
Botany a. 

Negritoes: A kko ; Wodiua ; Burnt (f); Won do - 
rohkr(f)z Iteko {/); O&ongo; Bahaa. 

Bushmen : i'umity Groups; no kuoton trihat names, 

Hottentots: ifdsandtmd (I); Mi mayo a ; Griqua 
Gonaqua ; Koreje/ua ; J/iff Bantams. 


Tn ethnology the only intelligible definition of n Bantu, is n 
full-blood or a half-blood Negro of Bantu speech and, as special 
anthropology takes no account of language, it follows that from 
the physical standpoint no very hard and fast line can be drawn 
between the northern Sudanese and southern Banin groups, 
considered as two ethnical units, Bui these units are made 
up of endless details, and it is in the study of these details 
that such physical differences m do exist are discovered and 
explained. 


1 EfA. di, xi. 
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Thanks to recent political developments in the interior, the 
linguistic divide may now be traced with some ac- Thc 
curacy right across the continent in 'he extreme 
west Sir 11- H. Johnston has shown that it coincides 
with the lower course of the Rio del Rcy, while farther east the 
Flench expedition of iS 9 r under M- Dybowski found that tl ran 
at about the same parallel (5 N.) along the ekviicd plateau 
which here forms the water-parting between the Congo and the 
Chad basin. From this point the line iakvs a south-easterly 
trend along the southern borders of the Zondek and Manglltttiu 
territories to the Semliki valley between Lake* Albert Edward 
and Albert Nyar.ru, near the equator. Thence it pursues a some¬ 
what irregular course first north by the east side of Lake Albert 
Nyanza to the mouth of the Somerset Nile, then up that nm to 
Mruli and round the east side of Usoga and the Victoria Nyanza 
10 Kavirondo Hav, where it turns nearly east to the source of 
the Tana, and down that river JO its mouth m the Indian 0< earn 

At some points the line tmverr.es debatable territory, as m 
the Semliki valley, where there are Sudanese and Negrito 
lappings, and again beyond Lake Victoria, where the frontrem 
are broken bv the Ua.nitic Masai nomads and their 
a,he, lint, yaking generally 

traced is bantu, everything north of it butianes. 1 , 
western and central regions, and Humitw in the eastern seetton 
between Lake Victoria and the Indian Ocean. 

In some districts the demarcation is not quire distinct, as 
the Tana basin, where some of the Oalla ant Froat w f 
Somali Handles from the north have encroac cl Trit**^ 
on the territory of the Wopokomo Bantus on the c^n»j*. 
south side of the river- But on the central t™“ 

M. Dybowski passed abruptly from the terntoryof the Bonjos, 
northernmost of the Bantu tribes, to that oi die Sudaii^ Band- 
ziri, a branch of the widespread Zandeh people. ^ 
about the crest of the Coug-Chad water-pa-img, ‘ h * 
apiKstr to be all in favour of the Sudanese and against l**" 1 *"* 
probably faa~ fa- <* <*»«' “ “ fa ^ 

blood N„,~, rbos Dib* 'fa" d "fa ““J” “ ta * 

1 Lf Xetarthitty Jan- 
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distinctly Negro tribe with pronounced prognathism, and al¬ 
together a mete, savage people, trading chiefly in staves, who 
are fattened for the meat market, and when in gootl condition 
will fetch about twelve shillings. On the other hand the Bandzfn, 
despite their Niam-Niaim connection, arc not cannibals, but a 
peaceful^ agricultural people, friendly to travellers, and of a 
coppery-bcowo complexion, with regular features, hence- perhaps 
akin to the light-coloured people met by Ranh in the Mo*gu 
country. 

Possibly the Bonjos may be a degraded branch of the Mayas 

ih b ° r jVSfif ™ A a * ar ^ c nat ^ on p w ^h many stibdivisions 

Nation. widely diffused throughout the Sangha basin, where 

they occupy the whole space between the Kadei 
and the Mam Ik 1 re affluents of the main stream (3" to j“ go' N .; 
14 to 17' E.). They are described by M, F. J. Clorel 1 as of tall 
stature, muscular, well-proportioned, with flat nose, slightly tumid 
lips, and of black colour, hut with n dash of coppcrrcd in the 
upper classes. Although cannibals, like the Eonjos they ate 
in other respects an intelligent, friendly people, who, under the 
influence of the Muhammadan Fulahs, have developed a com¬ 
plete political administration, with 3 Royal Court, a Chancellor, 
Speaker, Interpreter, and other officials, bearing sonorous titles 
taken chiefly from the Han si language. Their own Bantu tongue 
is widespread and spoken with slight dialectic differences as far as 
the Nana affluents. 

M. Clozcl, who regards them as mentally and morally superior 
a " r«i ra ®* ihe Middle and Lower Congo tribes, 

Pt*air." te| is us that the Rayas, that is, the *■ Red People,” 

came at an unknown period from the east, “yield¬ 
ing to that great movement of migration by which the African 
populations are continually impelled! westwards." The Yangect 
section were still on the move some twelve years ago, but the 
general migration has since been arrested by the Fulahs of 
Adnm&wa. Human flesh is now interdicted to the women : they 
have domesticated the sheep, goat, and dog, and believe i n a 

V'ttr 1 m ,TA>ui/f, g. p. 1 sij,; uJ t/opai; jYvftj Eikm- 

graptiftm rf Littptiitiymi, I’vu, j*gS. 
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supreme being called St>, whose powers are manifested in the 
dense woodlands, while minor deities preside over the village 
and the hut, that is, the whole com muni ty and each separate 
family group. Thus both their religious and political systems 
present a certain completeness, which recalls those prevalent 
amongst the semi-civilised peoples of the equatorial take region, 
and is evidently due to the same cause—long contact or association 
with a race of higher culture and intelligence. 

In order to understand all these relations, as well as the general 
constitution of the Bantu populations, we have to Tht Wortl i. 
consider that the already described Black Zone, ■**“«£*» 
running front the Atlantic seaboard eastwards, has 
for countless generations been almost everywhere arrested north 
of the equator hy the White Nile. Probably since the dose of 
the Old Stone Age the whole of the region Iwtween the main 
stream and the Red Sea. and from the equator north to the 
Mediterranean, has formed an integral part of the Hum Urn 
domain, encroached upon in prehistoric times by Semites and 
others in Egypt and Abyssinia, and in historic times chiefly by- 
Semites (Arabs) in Egypt, Upper Nubia, Stnaar, and Somaliland. 
Between this region and Africa south of the equator there arc no 
serious physical obstructions of any kind, whereas farther west the 
H ami tie Saharan nomads were everywhere barred access to the 
south by the broad, thickly-peopled plateaux of the Sudanese 
Black-Zone. AH encroachments on this side necessarily resulted in 
absorption in the multitudinous Negro populations or Central 
Sudan, with the modifications of the physical and mental charac¬ 
ters which are now presented by the Kanuri, Hausas, Sonrhay* 
and other Negroid nations of that region, and arc at present 
actually in progress amongst the conquering m.i .mute 
scattered in small dominant group* over a great part of Sudan 

(tom Sentu.imbiit to Waday^ , _ . 

lr follows that thr leavening element, by which the southern 

Negro populations have been diversely modified Semalic Elf- 
throughout the Bantu lands, could have been drawn gj. 

only frurfi the Hplitk ntld Semitic jiefrp es * * |C 

north-east. But in this connection the Semites 
themselves must be considered .is almost tmt 
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partly because of t fie Jr relatively bier arrival from Asia, and partly 
because, as they arrived, they became largely assimilated to the 
indigenous Hamitic inhabitants of Egypt r Abyssinia, and Somali¬ 
land. No doubi othur Semites (Minjeans* Sabceans, and Himya- 
rites generally) almost certainly reached the east coast below the 
equator in early historic times. But they appear to have arrived 
chiefly as traders and miners, and never to have [wneirated far 
inland except in the auriferous regions south of the Zambesi p 
where their still extant monuments in [he Zimbabwe and other 
districts show that they held the country by military tenure and 
mixed but slightly with the Negro aborigines. 

Still later in Muhammadan times, other Semites also from 
Ambia did arrive and form permanent settlements along the 
eastern sen board as far south as Sofala, and these intermingled 
more freely with the converted coast peoples ( IVanuaMU^ from 
tofot “coast”), hut nol with the Ah/rr, or “Unbdievers* farther 
south and in the interior. In our own days these Swahili half, 
breeds, with a Limited number of full-blood Arabs’, have pene¬ 
trated beyond the Great Lakes to the Upper and Middle Congo 
basin, but rather as slave hunters and destroyers than as peaceful 
settlers, and contracting few alliances, except perhaps amongst the 
Wayao and Migwangam tribes of Mozambique, and the cannibal 
Manyuemas farther inland. 

To this extent Semi [ism may be recognised as a factor in the 
constituent elements of the Bantu populations. 
Etemeptu in Malays have also been mentioned, and some etlmo- 

K« 4 iiEuur logics have even brought the FuJahs of W estern 

Sudan all the way from Malaysia. Certainly if they 
reached -ind formed settlements in Madagascar, there is no intrin¬ 
sic reason why they should not have done the same on the main- 
land- But I have failed, to find any evidence of the fact, and if 
they ever at any tune established themselves on the east coast 
they have long disappeared, without leaving any clear rrace of 
their presence either in the physical appearance, speech, usages or 
industries of the aborigine^ such as are everywhere conspicuous 
in Madagascar. 

1 Even Tipu Tib, their chief leader and "Fnuce of Slaved ™ a half- 
caste with distinctly Negroid features. 
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There remain the north-eastern Himites, and especially ilie 
Galla breach, as the essential extraneous factor in 
this obscure Bantu problem. To the stream of 
mitral inn described by M- Clorel as setting cast 
aril west, corresponds another and an older stream, which ages 
ago took a southerly direction along the eastern seaboard to the 
extremity of the continent, where are now settled the Zulu Xosa 
nations, almost more Ha mites than Negroes 

The impulse to two such divergent movements could have 
come only front the north-east, where we still find the same ten¬ 
dencies in actual operation. During his exploration of tire east 
equatorial lands, Capt- Speke had already observed that the 
rulers of the Bantu nations about the Great Lakes *karagwe, 
IVagatida. Wanyoro. fre) all belonged to the same ^ Wthu . 
race, known by the name of J Ythuma, that is, m „ 

“ Northmen," a pastoral people of fine appearance, 

who were evidently of Call* stock, and had come oogmally from 

Gallaland. Since then Schuver found that the !*<*"** of the 

Afilo country arc governed by a Gal la aristocracy , an 

know that several Wahuma communities bearing different natnw 

live interspersed amongst the mixed Bantu nation, 

man plateaux as far south as Uke Tanganyika and U-J*rew*« 

land. Merc the Watusj, Wahha, and Waruanda are or were all 

iTl same Ha mi tic type, and M Lionel M “was «JM— 

struck by the extraordinary difference that ■* to he found between 

them and their Bantu neighbours,'’ Then *■ 

“Pure types are not common, and are mi ) 10 *- ° ^ 

the aristocracy, if 1 may use such an exp*.™ for Afc«™T£ 
mass of the people have lest their original type through intermix 

ture with neighbouring tribes . , 

With these words M. Dick put his finger an Ac key 
of the whole situation. From them indications and many others 

1 AhlowirJc ruirVOTi ^' K ^ E V P- 

von dner GoUw Arbtokratie bebemwh wird \nt'rm 

19*1- , J _ . „ For of the Wahums type *« 

a J<mr, A titArwfi. M* P- 

Ef* r pk 389- 

1 
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tha; might easily lie adduced, it may lie concluded with some 
confidence that the great mass of the Rirtiu ikjdii- 
n»iniyj N f . JaEions art essentially Negroes, leavened m diverse 
^-Huinmi proportions for the most pari by Wahonw, that 
\& f Galta or H ami tic dements percolating for thou- 
sands of generations 1 from the north-eastern section of the 
Hamitic domain into the heart of Bantuland, 

No doubt all now speak various forms of the same organic 
Bantu mother-tongue, But this linguistic uniformity is strictly 
analogous to that now prevailing amongst the multifarious peoples 
of Aryan speech in Eurasia, and is due to analogous causes—the 
diffusion in extremely remote times of a mixed Hamito-EEhiopic 
people of Bantu speech in Africa south of the equator It might 
perhaps be objected that the present Wahuma pastors are of 
Hamitio speech, because we know from Stanley that the late king 
M’tesa of Buganda was proud of bis Gallo ancestors, whose lan¬ 
guage he still spoke m bis mother-tongue. But he also spoke 
Lugandap and every echo of Galla speech lias already died out 
amongst most of the Wahuma communities itt the equatorial 
regions. So it was with what I may call [ho " FfOtoAVahumas," 
the first conquering Gatla tribes, Schuver s and Dfcde*s “arisio- 
cracy, who wen? gradually blended with the aborigines In a new 
and superior nationality of Bantu speech, because *■ [here are 
many mixed races,... but [here arc no mixed languages* 1 * 

These views are confirmed by the traditions and folklore aitill 
current amongst the bi LacusEriaus, 1 ’ a* the great nations may be 
called, who are now grouped round about the shores of Lakes 


F l have H^hmuWn thru [he recent dale urigptd hy Sir II. II. John- 
ston f/i CtM/ntf Afrka Y p. 4^0} to the Harim migralions u muigiucil 

by him. b fiot w.innnEvd hy hi* facts, while it is quite untcmblc on other 
BTornidh. UwJrmy. Aug. 1., p. t +S .) Cf. ulsf. Kiri Kilter (French 

k|l ] I 3 iT "l= ; -De “*■« *\** l« Goth* et l« Vaitfalra se pcpanrllsrtit sar 
Tane jrrati<ie panic dc I Europe* les Gallo t^lend irent auccessivcinenE sum t cea 
CoiUr^CT dc !Afrh|ue 1 mesUTc quite uuuvoient cEem Ymtx prop re* k i'etablix: 
ccipame fc« Gfltte ci J<h- V andalc*. iJ* se soni natnnliBei era pen tie tempi mr 
le &A quite flvukml tnvahi, et on! pru U limguc* les coutumc*. el Ira ma-ar* 
drt tiindis . 14 

' £tAna fogy, j 1. lEj^ji. 
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Victoria And Albert Nyania. At present, or rather before the 
recent extension of the British administration to Th 
East Central Africa, these peoples were constituted tru™. 
in a nntnlier of separate kingdoms, the most power- 
ful of which were Brands (Uganda), Butiyoro {UnyoroJ. and 
Ktiragwe, Hut they remember a time when all these now scat¬ 
tered fragments formed parts of a mighty monarchy, the east 
Kitwa.ru Empire, which comprised the whole of the lake-studded 
plateau between the Ruwenzori range and Knirondolatid. 

The story is differently told in the different States, each nation 
being eager to twist it to it* own glorification ; but T]ltlr 
all are agreed that the founder of the empire was T™<il(iei>»- 
Kintu, “The Blameless,” at once priest, patriarch 
and ruler of the land, who came from the north 
hundreds of years ago, with one wife, one cow, one goat, one 
sheep, one chicken, one tunana-mot, and one sweet potato. At 
first all was waste, an uninhabited wilderness, but it was soon 
miraculously jieopied, stocked, and planted with what he had 
brought with hint, the potato being apportioned to Bunyoro, the 
banana to Buganda, and these form the staple fowl of those lands 

to ihb day. * . 

Then the people waxed wicked „ and Kin Eli, w eary uf ih^r 

evil ways and daily bloodshed, took the original wife, cow. and 
Other things, and went away in the night and was seen no more. 
But nobody believed him dead, and a long line of his mythical 
successors appear to have spent the time che> could spare roin 
strife and wars and evil deeds in looking for the lost Kmtu. 
Kimera, one of these, .was a mighty giant of such strengt am 
weight that he left his footprints on the rocks where he trod.a* 
may still be seen on a cliff not far from Ulag.d a. t ,c o C *P . 
of HugandB. There was also a magician, Kibaga, who enuLri y 
aloft and bill the HanyorO people (this is the Huagaltda version) by 
hurling stones down upon them, and for his services 
marriage a beautiful Banyoro captive, who, another Delilah, loan 
out his secret, and betrayed him to her people. 

At last came king Mi'anda, who pretended to be » 
hunter, but it was only to roam the woodlands m tank of 
Kintu, anti thus have tidings of Him. One day a peasant, 0 ) l h 
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the directions of a thrice-dreamt dream* came to a place in the 
forest, where was an aged man on a throne between two rows of 
armed warriors, seated on mats, his long beard while with age, and 
all 3 iis men fair as white people and clothed in white robes. Then 
Kintu, for it was bid the peasant hasten to summon Miranda 
thither, but only with hk mother and the messenger. At the Court 
Ma'unda recognised the stranger whom he had that very night 
seen in a dream, and so believed his words and at once set out 
with his mother and the peasant. But the Katikiro, or Prime* 
Minister* through whom the message had been delivered to the 
king, fearing treachery, also started on their track, keeping them 
just in view till the tryst rag-place was readied Bui Kintu, who 
knew everything, saw him all the titne, and when he came forward 
on finding himself discovered the enraged Ma'am]a pierced his 
faithful minister to the heart and he fell dead with a shriek. 
Thereupon Kintu and his seated warriors instantly vanished, and 
the king with the others wept and cried ujmn Kintu till the deep 
woods echoed Kintu, Kin tun, Kirun-uu. Bui (lie blood-hating 
Kintu was gone, and to this day has never again been seen or 
heard of by any man in Huganda- The references to the north 
and to Kintu and his ghostly warriors "fair as white people* 
need no comment 1 . It is noteworthy that in some of the Nyassa- 
land dialects A'wfu (Chuttn j .1 hern ales with Muhtn&u as the name 
of the Supreme Being, the great ancestor of the tribe 1 . 

Then follows more traditional or JL-gendary matter, including 
Thu Wi. an ^ ccouriE of die wars with the fierce W&kedt, who 

e> nda - r“ l wore iron armour, until authentic history is reached 

with the atrocious &una JL (1836—60), father of 
the scarcely less atrocious M'tesa* After his death in 1S&4 
Bugandd. and the neighbouring stales passed rapidly through a 
scries of astonishing political, religions, and social vicissitudes* 


3 The legend is given wEth much detail hy II. >L Stanley in Tktvagk iht 
JAjrk O r nifMfiff r VuL 1. p. 344 *4. Another and iesi mythical account of the 
migration* of <■ the people wiih a white from the tit* rwrth-cist 11 is quoted 
flrttn Emm Paiha % ihu Rev. K- E\ A*he in 7 "nu Awgi Ugawta, p- 
Here the immigrant WaFnima are expressly slated lo have adopted the 
language oF the aho[%fn<s w (p. 3J7), 

1 Sir 11 . IL Johnson, s 1 /. at, p. 514, 
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-~~7- - th , ur( , sent pax Britonnita, ind the conveision of 

^suiting ' ^ oibeni to otic form or another 

w numbers, some 10 Islam, oilier , 

"*?L . . • , At tiTrit3 jt might have been difficult to see 

of ChnsUanit}. - contending factions; but 

much religion in the ferui.it> oi . afns rct J 

steadily increasing demand for a e disappearance of 

where blood had flowed continually from VI 

“ Kititu” till the British occupation. dements 

To the admixture of the Keltic "» 

™™«.. «* i -ass 

ft,- c»™ bhtn.1 - "Si of *• 

lions in these communities - . i. t h e title was 

State was a Kabaka. king <* W** ^ autocrat 

Iwmc by the queen-mother ‘ J U ' hich « members 

bad bis l.uliko, "Privy Conned,of _ ^ C]u „, 

were the already mentioned Kau'in , , an d pmccsie*. 

cetlor, the Balangira and Hambaja, ro;a ^ ^ ^ r3t ,k ( such 

the Chief Butler anti Chief Baker, an J 1 who attended 

a> the Lord High Admiral and CtmimanJe^ ^ 

the grand levies in fine, gold-ctn 'ten „ at feudal 

whole Slate was thoroughly organist "■ . _ jj^nct social 

lords fit the head of the hve provtnr.es, _ peasant 

<W» ft, M, O' hftW "EJ. 

xrh, and the Badu. sbtres ot hdut. n^ ' ]j(|ra | .octal 

Vet beneath all thi* P™ e ” f “f “ ' , ft 

~ >“ r Pl nefi"S "“i- dSt 

the tribal stale, being divided ^ ^ „ a , 

each with its animal crest or totem, "■ ,,.. trJ 4ribal) marriage 
be eaten by them, and with iheir exngl ^ Austra lian savages, 
rites and rettricrions, just as ■' in,D | „ he Endiga, “Sheep, 

There are the Enitmt** 0 r “Gro^hfT]“ ’ ^ ^ ^ (hc ro y.d tribe 
the £»&»ra. "Crocodile*, w_i v hu(na as the term » 

of the Bnlangtm, •« Princes,’ that is, I™ 
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understood in Buganda, Although despised by the masses as 
being wandering herdsmen, these i§ princes rF enjoy royal privileges 
such us that of wearing brass and copper anklets, and their social 
position supplies another proof that their Galla forefathers entered 
the land as conquerors, and only gradually merged with the black 
aborigines, a process, as wc have seen, still everywhere going on 
throughout East Central Africa. 

No direct relations appear to e*ist between the Lacustrians 
&Ml(U and the ffWtfvpw, the W&Aam&a, Wapok&me, 

prtrpif SVGfAagQ l WsteitQi Wd/av/ita, and 

L-VKetwM others, who occupy the region east of J-ske 
uditeCwt Vktorit bct wcen the Tana, north east frontier 

of Bantu land, and the southern slopes of Kilimanjaro, Their 
affinities seem to be rather with the Sl r tid&m T Wadurumn, 

Wagjryantti) and the other coast tribes between the Tana and 
Mombasa, 

We learn from Sit A- Hardinge 1 that in the British East 
African Protectorate there are altogether as many as twenty-five 
distinct tribes, generally at a low stage of culture, with a loose 
tribal organisation, a fully-developed totemic system, and a 
universal faith in magic ; but there are no priests, idols or temples* 
or even distinctly recognised hereditary chiefs of communal 
councils. The Galla*, who have crossed the Tana and here 
encroached on Bantu territory, have reminiscences of a higher 
civilisation and apparently of Christian traditions and observances, 
derived no doubt from Abyssinia- They tell you that they had 
once a sacred book, the observance of whose precepts made 
them the first of nations. But it was left lying about, and so got 
eaten by a cow, and since then when cows are killed their entrails 
are carefully searched for the lost volume. 

Exceptional interest attaches to the Wagiryama + who are the 
chief people between Mombasa and Mclindi, the first trust- 
worthy accounts of whom have been supplied by the Rev. W. E. 
Taylor', and Mr W. W. A, Fitzgerald 1 - Here again Bantus and 
Gallas are found in close com act, and we learn that the Wagir- 

1 Q 0 Us$£ Rtpori an tkt Em/ Afrfr&m J*W&torttii w iStg;, 

= Flvadniary vf tht Giryama Earr&iQgt, S* F, C K. 1S97. 

* TnrtY/t in /At Cmttari& of tfri/iiA Em/ A/rua, Loftik.it, fSpS. p. ■*- 
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yama, who came originally from ihe Mount Mangea district in 
the north-east. occupied their present homes only about a century 
ago “upon ihe withdrawn] of the Gallas/ The language, which 
is of a somewhat archaic type, appears to be the chief member oi 
a widespread Bantu group, embracing the KUnyilca and Ki- 
pokomo in the extreme north, the KL-swahili of ihe ^ 
Zanzibar coast, and perhaps the Ki-kainba, the 
Ki-tcita, and others of the interior between the 
coastlands ami Irafce Victoria- These inland tongues, however, 
have greatly diverged from the primitive Ki-gityama, which siarui* 
in somewhat the same relation to them anti to the still more 
degraded and Arabised Ki-swuhiii 1 that 1 unlit stands to the 

Romance languages, t 

But the chief interest presented by the lVagiryama is centred 
in their religious ideas, which are mainly connected with 
ancestry- worship, and afford an unexjwctcd insight 
into the origin and nature of that perhaps most 
primitive of all forms of belief. There is, of wenhtp. 
course, a vague entity called a “Supreme Being 
in ethnographic writings, who, like the Algonquian Manitu, crops 
up under various names (here all over east Baniulaud, 

but on analysis generally resolves itself into some dun notion 
growing out of ancestry-worship, a great ot aged person, epony¬ 
mous hero or the like, bier deified in diverse ways asthe 
Preserver, the Disposer, and especially the Creator. These 
Wagiryama suppose that from his union with the 
Earth all things have sprung, and that human Jnd “„“ n 
beings are Mutungu’s hens and chickens. But there ah«dri. 
is also an idea that he may be the manes of their 
fathers, and thus everything becomes merged in a kind > 
.pdrai, „f .!» deputed* Tte, fU “.>* 

.pint i. ppmifol for jMd >m! wil lD*™h,ak wo^tap !>* 

■ Having become the chief medium of W»"»W ^ 

Ifcintu reff*n*, Ki-wrinli has been f ^ 

KneUsh miwianarief, who have wiwly dlswM lh« “ ' 

di.rae.era There is Mr a. 

dictionaries, transitions of the Ribk and other work*, »nd even A V 

J?*.ijrrw issued kj* the Sr P- C. K-- in f-EcjS+ 
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shade* of their immediate ancestors or elder relatives; and the 
k'amaj [souls ?] of the whole nation are worshipped on public 
occasions.” 

Although the European ghost or “revenant” is unknown* 
the spirits of near ancestors may appear in dreams, and express 
their wishes to die living. They ask for sacrifices at their graves 
to appease their hunger, and such sacrifices are often made with 
a little flour and water poured into a coconut shell let into the 
ground, the fowls and other victims being so killed that the blood 
shall trickle into the grave. At the offering the dead are called 
on by name to come and partake, and bring their friends with 
them, who are also mentioned by name. Hut whereas Christians 
pray to be remembered of heaven and the saints, the Wagiiyama 
pray rather that the new-born babe be forgotten of Mulungu, and 
so 3 Eve. 14 Well f * they will say on the news of a birth* lf may 
Afulungii forget him that he may become strong and well." This 
is an instructive trait, a reminiscence of the time when Mahingu, 
now almost harmless or indifferent to mundane things, was the 
embodiment of all evil* hence to be feared and appeased in 
accordance with the old dictum Timor feat dVra. 

At present no distinction is drawn between good and bad 
spirits, but all are looked upon as, of course, often, though not 
always, more powerful than the living* but still human beings 
subject to the same feelings, pusssons and fancies as they are. 
Some are even poor weaklings tin whom offerings arc wasted. 

** The Shade of So-and-so's father is of no use at all; it lias finished 
up hEs property, and yet he Is nu better, 11 was a native's comment 
ott the result of a series of sacriliccs a man had vainly made to 
his father’s shade to regain his health. They may also Ik: duped 
and tricked, and when pom&t (beer) is a-brewiog T some Is poured 
out on 'the graves of the dead, with the prayer that they may 
drink* and when drunk fall asleep, and so not disturb the living 
with their brawls and bickerings, just like the wrangling fairies in 
A Midsummtr Nighfs Dream* 

far removed from such crass anthropomorphism* but not 
morally much improved, are the kindred Was wa¬ 
ll ili, who by long contact and intermingling wilwphiiL 
have become largely Arabised in dress, religion* 
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and general cm Jtu nr. They are gtaphicaJJy desertbed by M r Taylor 
as ,l a seafaring, liarterbviiig race of slave-holders and stave- 
traders, strewn in a thin line along a thousand miles of creeks 
and islands; inhabitants of a coast that has finessed incessant 
political changes* and a success ion of monarchical dynasetes in 
various centres; receiving Into their midst for ages past a con¬ 
tinuous stream of strange blood, consisting not only of servile* 
from the interior, but of immigrants from Persia, Arabia, and 
Western India; men that have come to live* and often lo die T as 
resident aliens, leaving in many cases a hybrid progeny. Of one 
section of these imffligmnlwthe Arabs—the religion has become 
the master-religion of the land, overspreading, if not entirely 
supplanting, the old Bantu ancestor-worship, and profoundly 
affecting the whole family life/ 

The Wtawahib are in a sense a historical people, for they 
formed the chief constituent dements of the ns- 
nownud Z.ing (Zeng) empire 1 , which in Kdrfej's 
time (12th century) stretched along the seaboard 
from Somaliland to and beyond the Zambesi. When the 
Portuguese burst suddenly into the Endian Ocean it was a great 
and powerful stale, or rather a vast confederacy of states, with 
many flourishing citisft—Magdoshia, Brava, Mombasa, Melinda 
Kilwa, Augosha, Solala—and widespread commercial relations 
extending across the eastern waters to India and China, and up 
the Red Sea to Europe. How these great centres of trade and 
eastern culture were one after the other ruthlessly destroyed by 
the Portuguese corsairs tv 0 ferm t (" with sword and fire/' 
Cimoens) is told by Duarte Barltusa* who was himself a Portu¬ 
guese and an eye-witness of the havoc and the horrors that 
not infrequently followed in the trail of his barbarous fellow- 
countrymen r . 

1 The name Kill Survives In | ,j ZanK-land and i he ^cent 

tslaiul of j£nftzi'&ar [an Indian romiinior]- i* " Watt,' 1 and An#- is 

the same Arabic wufd F mcanihj diy land, that we have in A/ufa-fot* ml the 
opposite dde of the Indian Ocean, Cl aJ*u tamnr jem hi A rax, " by land and 
by sea/ 

1 Vtitgt per Mdtfair Jf dt jifrtYa, ijil, transited hy five Hon. 

Hefliy B-J- Stanley, Hakluyt Society, 

K. 
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Beyond Soil* we tenter the domain of the Ama-Zufu, 

Aiftfl-Xpfd-t and others whom I have collectively 
xJ.« £uJu " called and who arc in some respects 

ihe most remarkable ethnical group in all Bantu- 
land* Indeed they are by common consent regarded as Banins 
in a preeminent sense, and this conventional term J>dn£tt itself 
is taken from their typical Bantu language*■ J here is clear 
evidence that they are comparatively recent arrivals, necessarily 
from the north, in their present territoryv which was still occupied 
by Bushman and Hottentot tribes probably within the last 
thousand years or so. Before the Kafir wars 
p™™" with the English f i8ti—77} this territory extended 
D*ni«iu much further round the coast than at present, and 

for many years the Great Kei River has formed the frontier 
between the white settlements and the Xosas. 

Hut what they have lost in this direction the Zulu^Xosns, or at 
least the ZuluSj have recovered a hundredfold by their expansion 
northwards during the 19th century- After the establishment of 
the Zulu military power under Ditigiawayo and his successor 
Chaka (1793—ifrzS), half the continent was overrun by organised 
Zulu hordes, who ranged nearly as far north as Lake Victoria, 
and in many places founded more or less unstable kingdoms or 
chieftaincies on the model of the terrible despohsm set up in 
ZuluEanrL Such were, beyond the Limpopo* the states of Gaza- 
land and Matabtlihnd, the latter established about by 

1 Is preference In the more popular form Zulu'Kafir, Where Kafir is 
merely the Arable 11 Infold 11 applied mdiscriminalely lo any people rejecting 
Ifld.ru ; hence the SimA /lasA Kafir.s (* 1 (illicit cLad Is fideI * r ') of Afghnnistnn: 
the A'ft/ra uaiii in tbe Saltam, where A'tffira n plural of Kafir, refers to the 
Tibia* of that district *ihl the Kafir- generality of the African 
Haboairl Bui [n English usage £nin ti applied 10 ihe northern 

part of (he territory, mainly Zulutand pe»jp=r and Natal, while Kaftrlaml Or 
KaiTrairin is real rid ttl to the southern section between XaEhJ nnr( ihc tJreai 
Kei River. The hulk of these southern " Kafirs” tselong lo the Xc^ connec- 
rioni hence thi* term Eilei the place of Aff/f, in iht Ci)m;xKind espwisiM 
ZWiw-A'.cw. Am# is cap hi tried in £fA. p. and tbe XofXtm reprtsehta 
rin Liiiproiiouneealjle eotnLEnatiian of a cultural and a JairraL dick, this wilh two 
other clicks (a dental and a pabroty having infected the speech of these Ltanius 
during l heir long prehistoric wans with ihe HotlcnEoE** 

3 p- iji* 
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Umsilikatzi, father of I-tfbcngulo, who perished in a hopeless 
struggle with the English in 1&94. Gtmynnh^n*, last of the 
Swazi (Zulu) chief* in Gazaland, was similarly dispossessed by 
the Portuguese in 

North of the Zamliesi the Zulu banda—Maiitu, Maviti, 
Mangoni (Angoni), and others—nowhere developed targe political 
states except for a short time under the ubiquitous Mimmbo in 
Unyam we zi land. Hut some, especially the Artgcmi 1 , were long 
troublesome in the Nyassa district, and others about the Lower 
Zambesi* w here they are known to the Portuguese as M J*anrtins. M 
The Angoni power was finally broken by the English early in 
and the reftus movement has now entirely subsided, and 
cannot be revived, the disturbing elements having been extin¬ 
guished at [he fountain-head by the absorption of ZtiluJand itself 
in the British Colony of Natal (*& 95 h 

Nowhere hay* patriarchal institutions been more highly 
developed than among the Zulu-Xosas, all of 
whom, except perhaps the Ama-Fingus and some 
other broken groups, claim direct descent from 
some eponymous hero or mythical founder of the tribe, Thus 
in the national traditions Chaka was seventh in descent from a 
legendary chief Zulu* from whom they take the name of A fiartiu 
ba-Ktra-ZuiUi that is JL People of Zulu’s Land, 1 ' although the true 
mother-tribe appear to have been the now extinct Ama-X tombela. 
Once [he supremacy and prestige of Chaka's Bribe was established, 
all (he others, as they wore successively reduced, claimed also to 


1 Hr Robert CodriugUm tdb m that lh«e AnfiOfti fAbingam) spring from 
n Zulu irifcMJ which crowed the Ztmbeti abaci rStjj, and cttiiblhlicd ihcmvlm 
gootb-cui rtf In Tincmij-ikat but Inlet mfermted to the up lands w»i of 
L, Nyu^a. where they founded iht« petty states* Othun went cut of the 
Urinjplonc WPg», and arc here Mill known u BW all 

tMnnir gradually wurfnutted to ihe iwidUmIErc pepulat™. [iHcnmrirTyipg 
with the women of the Country they preserve their speech, drt*u *nd t**atfe* 
for the firs! gvncfniwn iq a rightly modified farm, although the Language of 
1 Iri ■ lv intcrcrturwr is thal of the mnlhtrsr Then this C?U4 b or n m u the ariiio- 
cnacy of the whole natkw, wWch henceforth romp™ a gnni part of ihe 
aborigine* ruled by a privileged cute of Zulu nrigfe, * a perpctuaied ahnoat 
entirely among thCDUcIvtft n (CfM/ml Jmr, May iSyfl, 

p. jjlfji 
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be true Zulus, and as the same process went on in the far north, 
the term Zulu has now in many cases come to imply political 
rather than blood relationship. Here we have an object lesson, 
by which the eth nical value ol such names as H Aryftn r * kcl 4 
« Briton/’ l+ Slav/' ike, may be gauged in other regions. 

So also most of the southern section claim as their founder 
and ancestor a certain J5w, sprung from Zuidt, who may have 
flourished about 1500, and whom the Ama-Tembus and Ajna- 
Mpondos also regard as their progenitor. Thus the whole section 
is connected, but not in the direct line, with the Xosas, who trace 
iheir lineage from Galekn and Khakhabc, sons of Palo, who is 
said to hive died about 1780, and was himself tenth in direct 
descent front Xosa. We thus gel a genealogical table as under, 
which gives his proper place in the Family Tree to nearly every 
historical li Kafir" chief in Cape Colony, where ignorance of these 
relations caused much bloodshed during the early Kafir wars:— 


Staid? 1 1,-00 ’?) 


Ternb lj 

XOM (ijjO?) 

FUo {tjSrf?) 

MjxuhIhi 

! 

Ama-T ceu btii 
(Temljcwkiwl 

Gdeki 

1 . . 

Mpombmisi (Mpcdoa) 

Kbflkhftbc 

hlania. 

Omlati 

Mbalu Nclhlanihe 

Hifu# 

Gika <alc l#lS| 

| 

Ama-Xitiilambfei 

Krdi 

[7\ Iambic*) 


MflCQnitf 

Ycklo 

Ana-Giilchu 

Sajutiili 
% —— J 
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llu[ all, both northern Zulus and southern Komis, are essenti¬ 
ally one people in speech, physique, usages and 
T £T Kil .social institutions. The hair is uniformly of a 
somewhat frizzly texture, [he colour of a light or 
clear brown amongst the Arua-Tcinbus, but elsewhere very dark, 
the Swazis being almost kl blue-blade pf ; the head decidedly long 
(72 54'} and high (195**); nose variable, both Negroid and 
perfectly regular; height above the mean (5 ft. 9 to 11 in.); 
figure shapely and muscular* though Fritsch’s measurements show 
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thai it is sometimes Tar from the almost ideal standard of beauty 
with which some early observers have credited them. 

M tut ally the Zulu-Xosas stand much higher than the true 
Negro, as shown especially in their political organi¬ 
sation, which, before the development of Hingis- o^^uen. 
mayo's military system tinder European influences, 
was a kind of patriarchal monarchy controlled by a powerful 
aristocracy. The mtion was gFouped in tribes connected by the 
tics of blood and ruled by the hereditary iMah* or feudal chief, 
who was supreme, with power of life and death* within his own 
jurisdiction. Against his mandates, however, the nobles could 
protest in council, and it was in fact their decisions that estal*- 
I [shed precedents and the traditional code of common 
law. "'Tins common law is well adapted to a people 
in a rude state of society. It holds everyone accused 
of crime guilly unless he can prove himself innocent; it makes 
the head of the family responsible for the conduct of all its 
branches the village collectively for all resident in it, and the 
dart for each o| its villages, For the administration of the law 
there are courts of various grades, from any of which an appeal 
may he taken to the Supreme Council, presided over by the 
paramount chief, who is not only the ruler but also the father 
of the people L . di 

In the interior, between the southern coast ranges and the 
Zambesi* the Hottentot and Bushman aborigines ¥ <ihrTM 
were in prchisioric ages almost everywhere dis- ud Mis¬ 
placed or reduced to servitude by other Bantu 
peoples, such as the Mafealafcas and Mashonas, (he Bcchuanas 
and the kindred Basuto*- Of these the first arrivals (from the 
north) appear to have been the Mfeshunas and MnbJakas, 
who were Seeing slowly 11 eaten up n hy the MatabiEi when the 
process was arrested by the timely intervention of the English in 
Rhodesia* 

Both nations are industrious tillers of the soil, skilled in melab 
work and in mining operation^ being probably the 
direct descendants cf the natives, whose great chief nuriapi M jth, 
r.A “l*ord of the Mines, as I interpret 
1 Rev. J. MacdraiaMp p. i<H. 
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the word 1 , ruled over the Manica and surrounding auriferous 
districts when the Portuguese tint reached Sofaia early in the r6th 
century. Apparently for political reasons* this MonamOtapa. was 
later transformed by them from a monarch to a monarchy, the 
vast empire of Moiiumotapalawl, which was supposed to comprise 
pretty wet] everything south of the Zznibcsi, but, haring no 
existence, has for the last two hundred years eluded the diligent 
search of historical geographers. 

But ages before Portuguese or Monomoupas were heard of, 
the Makalakas with the kindred Banyai, Basenga and others, may 
well have been at work in the mines of this auriferous region, in 
the service of the builders of the Zimbabwe ruins 
Th* zint. exDtmed and described by the late 1 heodore Bent 1 , 
and by him rightly, I think, attributed so some 
ancient cultured people of South Arabia- He mentions the 
Sakrainsv but there is no reason to exclude the sttU more ancient 
MinECans, both being closely allied members of the Semitic 
Hirnyarile family, tt is to be noticed that similar ruins occur 
also in the Benningwa Hills and various othc^part* of Mata- 
bililand T all apparently connected with long-abantkmed gold- 
mincs- 

Evcn liarros* was a^are that all these remains were prior 

1 Kriim J/zfAfff-r, lord* and to dig, both common K»hm wnrdi* 

3 Til? point uu thoi Fortmjfd Imd made treaii&i with this mythical Si tate, 
in virtue of which site claimed in the "seiamhld for Africa 11 all the hinterlands 
behind her po&Mf*sdons on the east and w«l A&sU [ Mdtfitlt,HB|uc and Angola), 
in fact all Smith Africa between the Orange uni ^mbesi rivers. Further 
detail* on the ■'Monomotapa Qvfitiod" will !k -fiiuriel in m? mafHgfaph tin 
iP The POftU^kW irt South Africa" in Murray's Jhw/4 d/rita, fr*m A ruA 
/towiNitti pjtf /a" ftfitiih I ftp i, pp- ti k]. Five jrnm Inrer Mr G- McCull 

Theal also discovered, no doubt indcpendcnlty. the mythical character of 
Mdru^mtiipalaiid In his twok oil 7'hf Pfirfagtocu in Afrift I, 

H /Vw, R* Gtegr- ^a 1 . May 1891, and Tkt /Cbitted Cities a/ Af^iAenaAsHd. 

Hi r H. II. Johnston, however, tbo in my Opinion asu^n* ihe Bantu mitral ion* 
10 a far nm fceenl date, iFiinkh thal M those earlier sett ten U>>\u Siinrhcrn 
Arabia, who mined for gold *H*nie am ytfUH mid 3cw in South Afrfoi, 
were only acquainted with native inhabitants of a Bushman-Hottentot type + to 
jindue by the engraving ami models they have left* intended to 

depici natives engaged in ihe clm« ,r {BnftjA Ctntrwt Afiva f jx 
* Aria, First Decade, i. i. I r L>.b hcb p r 1777 * 
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l,oth to the Portuguese and Moslem Arabs, and those who object 
to the I limyantes should at least be prepared with a reasonable 
alternative. There are. of course, the Awimites of Abyssinia, 
with their seaport of Adutis at the head of the Arabian Gulf; but 
they also were Hi my antes, so that it would only be r 
a question of dates. In any case the Uuistian Hinyntiie. 

Asumites are excluded, because the emblems on 
the monuments are distinctly pagan, and point lo Semitic rites, 
such as those later revealed to the western world by the Phwnicians, 
who were themselves possibly sprung from a Mimean ancestry. 

With the Bechuaiws whose territory extends from the 1 'range 
river to Lake Ngarni and includes Basutoland with a gTeat part of 
the two Hour states, we again meet a people at the toicmic stage 
of culture. Here the eponymous heroes of the 
Zulu-Xosas are replaced by baboons, fishes, ele¬ 
phants, and other animals from which the various 
tribal groups claim descent. The origin of the collective national 
name has been much discussed ever since the Berhuanas were 
first visited by Lichtenstein early in the nineteenth century' Hut 
there seems little doubi that it is a slightly modified form ot £1 i- 
GUom, « People of the Chumt? U of the Cape baboon, ih.s 
animal being the intern of the Barolse. who are recognised by all 
the others as the elder branch or mmher-tribe of tire famtly. 

With these Harotse is connected one of the most remarkable 
episodes in the turbulent history of the South 
African peoples during the nineteenth century. Empire 
Many years ago a section of the tribe migrated to 
the Middle Zambesi above the Victoria Falls, where they founded 
a powerful state, the “ Baro.se (Marotsc) Empire ” wh.ch despite a 
temporary eclipse still exists as a British protectorate U«g8>. 7 hc 
eclipse was caused by another migration northwards ^ ^ ^ 

of a great body of Makololos, a branch of the kin- Ejri«e«. 
dred ISasutos, who under the renowned chief 
Sebitoane reached the Zambesi about 1835 and overthrew the 
Barotse dynasty, reducing the natives to a state of servitude. 

1 K,im, &c„ Berlin. «• Thii writer Mf V** ° f 

rr _ enjitt-rire khm, he wm like (ini divSitf ihe IMt 
fiMlmana nice m a muon* ■ . Ih . 

mn Se of Che Boom Linp^tic Family, as St «• sderwanls ratted. 
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But after the death of Sebituane's successor* LivEngstone’s 
Sekeletu + the Harotse, taking; ad van l age of their oppressors' 
dynastic rivalries, suddenly revolted, and after exterminating the 
Makololos almost to the Last man, reconstituted the empire on a 
stronger footing than ever. It now comprises an area of some 
250,000 square miles between the Chobe and the Kafukwe 
affluents, with a population vaguely estimated at over i T oOQ,qoo, 
including the savage Buhtilculumbwe tribes of the Kafukwe basin 
reduced in iSgi T 

Yet, short as was the Maboloka rule (1835—70), it was long 
enough 10 impose their language on the vanquished Kirossc- 
Hence the curious phenomenon now witnessed about the Middle 
Zambesi, where the Makololo have disappeared, while their Se$uto 
speech remains the common medium of intercourse throughout the 
Barotse empire. How often have analogous shirtings and dirfoca- 
tion^ taken place in the course of ages in other parts of the world ! 
And in the light of such lessons how* cautious ethnographicts 
should bo in arguing from speech to race, ami drawing conclu¬ 
sions from these or similar surface relations ■ 

Referring to these stirring events, Mr Mackenzie writes: 
“Thus perished the Makololo from among the number of South 
African tribes. No one can put his finger on the map of Africa 
and say, 'Here dwell the Makololo*’." This will puzzle many 
w p ho since the middle of the nineteenth century have repeatedly 
heard of, and even been in unpleasantly close contact with, 
Makololo so called, not indeed in BarotseJaod, but lower dow n 
[he Zambesi about Lis Shire affluent. 

The explanation of the seeming contradiction la given by 
another incident, which is also not without ethnical significance. 
From Livingstone's /tutma/j we learn thif in 1S59 he w as accom¬ 
panied to the east coast by a small party of Makdoln and others 
sem by his friend Sekeletu in quest 0/ a cure for leprosy, from 
which the emperor was suffering These Makolalos, hearing of 
(he Uarot.se revolt, wisely Slopped on their return journey at the 
Shire confluence, and through the prestige of their name have here 
succeeded in founding several soiled “ Makololo States/’ w hich 


7'tn I- fil 7-4 Afrrfjt tht OrQHgt jf?ipfr. 
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Still exist, and have from time to lime given considerable trouble 
To the administrators of British Central Africa. But how true 
arc Mr Mackenzie's words, if the political l>e separated front the 
ethnical rdaiions, may be judged from the fact that of the original 
founders of these petty Shire slates only two were lull-blood 
Makdolo*. All the others were, I believe, Karolse* Baiofca, or 
Katanga, these akin to the savage Basil ukul urn hurt;- 

Thu* the Makololos live on r in their speech above the Victoria 
Falls* in their name below the Victoria Falls, and Death wiiiu 
ft is only from history we know that *inee about l c? i ^ Ejltanc ‘ 
[£70 the whole nation has been completely wiped 
out everywhere in the Zambesi valley- But even amongst cultured 
peoples history goes back a very little way, 10,000 years at most 
anywhere. What changes and shillings may, therefore, have else¬ 
where also taken place during prehistoric ages, all knowledge of 
which is now past recovery! 

Few Bantu peoples have lent a readier ear to the teachings of 
Christian propagandists than the Xosa, Base to, and Bechuana 
natives. Several stations in the heart of Kafirlnnd—Blythswood T 
Somerville, Loved ale, and others— have for some lime been self- 
supporting, and prejudice alone would deny that 
they ha ve w orked for good a m ong^c t he sur mu nd ing ® r 

Gaik a. Galeka* and Fingo tribes, Soga n a member imon ( uh= 
of the Blythswood community, has produced a 
translation of the Pii^Hmi Program described by. 
the Rw- J. Macdonald as 4, a marvel of accuracy and lucidity of 
expression 31 ’; numerous village schools are eagerly attended, and 
much land has been brought under intelligent cultivation. 

The French and Swiss Protestant teacher* have also achieved 
great things in Basutoland, which may now be regarded as an 
integral part of Christendom. Here the oh I tribal syslcm has 
yielded to a higher social organisation, and the Batau, Kaputi arid 
several other tribal groups have been merged in industrious pas¬ 
toral and agricultural communities professing a somewhat strict 
form of Protestant Christianity, and entirely forgetful of the former 
heathen practice* associate^ with witchcraft and ancestry-worship- 


i Op. Hi- p. 47- 
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In Bechuanatand one great personality dominates the social 
horizon. Khama, king of the Itamangwato nation, 
next to the Barotse the most powerful section of the 
Bccbuanas h has for several decades been a true father of his 
people* a Christian legislator in the better senae of the term, 
and an enlightened reformer even from the secular point of 


view r . 

When these triumphs, analogous to those witnessed amongst 
the Lacnstrians and in other parts of Ban tula nil, are contrasted 
with the dull weight of resistance everywhere opfiosed by the full- 
blood Negro populations to any progress beyond (heir present 
tow level of culture, we are the better able to recognise the 
marked intellectual superiority of the negroid Bantu over the 
pure black element- 

West of Bechunnaland the continuity of the Bantu domain is 
arrested in the south by the Hottentots, who still 
H^re° Va hold their ground in Namat|UaiarLd h and further 
north by the few wandering Bushman groups of the 
Kalahari desert- Even in Da mam la nd, which is mainly Bantu 
territory* there are intenningoings of long standing that have given 
rise to much ethnical confusion. The Qra-f/etm\ who are here 
dominant, and the kindred of Ovaropoluid bordering 

on the Portuguese possessions, are undoubted 
HunfrmtJHiv. Bantus of somewhat fine physique, though intellec¬ 
tually not specially distinguished. Owing to the 
character of the country, a somewhat arid* level steppe between 
the hills anti the coast, they are often collectively called 
Cattle Dinaras," or “Damans of the Plains/'in contradistinc¬ 
tion, to the “ Hill Damiras" of the coast ranges. To this popular 
nomenclature is due the prevalent confusion regarding these 
aborigines. The temi “ Damira * is of Hottentot origin, and is 
not recognised by the local tribes, who all call themselves Ova- 
Hereto, that is, u Merry People*" But there h a marked differ* 
enct? between she lowlanders and the highlanders, the latter, that 
is, the “Hill Damiras," having a strong strain of Hottentot blood, 
and being now r of Hottentot speech. 

The whole region is a land of transition between the Iwo 
races, where the struggle for supremacy has scarcely yet been 
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arrested by the intervention of the German administrator r . 
Clearness wouEtf be gained by replacing the term M Damaialand/ 
a distinct misnomer, by die German J+ Hereroland,* Tor the whole 
territory north of Walvisdh lla.y w and by substituting for Hill 
Damnnw the expression Om-Z&wt* r or 11 Hillmen," as they arc 
called by their neighbours of the plains, who should of course be 
called Hereros to the absolute exclusion of the expression “Cattle 
Dam ants ." These Hereros show a singular dislike for salt j the 
peculiarity, however* can scarcely be racial, as it is shared in also 
by their cattle, and may be due to the heavy vapour*, perhaps 
slightly charged with saline particles, which hang so ftequendy over 
the coastlands. 

No very sharp ethnical line can be drawn between Portuguese 
West Africa and the contiguous portion of the Congo Free State 
south and west of the main stream. In the coasl lands between 
the Cunene and the Congo estuary a few groupSr such a& the 
historical E$Ai~KtwgO and the have developed some 

marked characteristics under European influences, jiwt as have t he 
cannibal Martjuemas of the Upper Congo through association with 
the Nubo-Arab slave-raiders. Hut with the exception of the Tu~ 
SMiangti the and one or two oihei^p much ?he same 

physical and mental traits are everywhere presented by the 
numerous Bantu populations within the great bend of the 
Congo. 

The people who give their name to this river present some 
points of special interest. It ts commonly supposed 
that the old " Kongo Empire” was a nation uf K ™*„ 01, ‘ 
the Portuguese. But Mbanea, afterwards re EnapU*. 
christened “San Salvador,” was already the capital 
of a powerful State when it was first visited by the expedition of 
1 49 i H from which time date its relations with Portugal. At first 
the Catholic missionaries had great success, thousands were at 
least baptized, and for a moment it seemed as if all the Congo 
lands wen: being swept into the fold. There were great rejunings 
on the conversion of the Mj»mu (“Emperor") himself, on whom 

1 So recently JU October, tSyo.lhc famous Ifoiicnlol chief Wjlhosl gainert 
„ greet victory over the HrtW*. kil^ tbetr drift Ephu, **i carrpnt off 
much plundef. 
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were lavished honours and Portuguese titles still borne by his 
present degenerate descendant, the Portuguese Stare pensioner, 
11 Dorn Pedro V. f Catholic King of Kongo and its Dependencies/' 
But Christianity never struck very deep roots, and, except in the 
vicinity of the Imperial and vassal Courts heathenish practices 
of the worst description were continued down to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, About 1870 fresh efforts were made 
both by Protestant and Catholic missionaries to reconvert the 
people, who had UttFe to remind them of their former faith except 
the ruins of the cathedral of San Salvador, crucifixes, banners, 
and other religious emblems handed down as heirlooms and 
regarded as potent fetishes by their owners. A like fate, it may 
be incidentally mentioned, has overtaken the efforts of the Portu¬ 
guese missionaries to evangelise the natives of the east coast, 
where little now survives of their teachings but snatches of un¬ 
intelligible songs to [he Blessed Virgin, such as that still chanted 
by the Lower Zambesi boatmen and recorded by Mrs Pringle:— 

Suii mama* ti m trounai, 

SLoa maicm \|Arm P sina nuimju,.. 

Mary, I'm ilonc, moil m l haw iwrne, 

Muthct ] h*ve none, %hc and father both ire gone, 4c. 1 

ft is probable that at .some rcitiotc period the ruling ntcc 

The K»p. O ."“*•* the wcst coast f’<>™ the north-east, and 

Limeu.(e * in]|KP5ed their Bantu speech on the rude aborigines, 

by whom it is still spoken over a wide tract of 
country on both sides of the Lower Congo, It is an extremely 
pure and somewhat archaic member of the Bantu family, and the 
Ret. H. Holman Bentley, our best authority on the subject, is 
enthusiastic in praise of its “richness, flexibility, exactness, 
subtlety of idea, and nicely of expression/ a language superior to 
the people themselves, ■< illiterate folk with an elaborate and 
regular grammatical system of speech of such subtlety and exact¬ 
ness of idea that its daily use is in itself nn education 1 ." Kishi- 
Kongo has the distinction of being the first Bantu tongue ever 
reduced to written form, the oldest known work in the language 
being a treatise on Christian Doctrine published in Lisbon in 

1 TtHMnit tkt .Vemimimt tf the Afewi. iSg 4 , p. ,,9. 

5 DiftitmarjandGrammar ef <ir Ximgt) ISRj, F- 1^- 
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Since that lime the s[rcech of the ,+ Mociconghi," as 
Fjgtifelta calls itemhas undergone but slight phonetic or other 
change* which is all the mere surprising when we 
con seder th e extreme rudeness of the present M sis hi- A 1 ^^**** 
Kongo* and others by whom it i$ still spoken with 
considerable uniformity. Some of these believe themselves 
sprung from trees, as if they had still reminiscences of the 
arboreal habits of a pithecoid ancestry. 

Amongst ihe neighbouring whose sobas were formerly 

fjr Commamiefs-in-chief of the Empire* still dwells a 

potent being* who is Invisible 10 every body 1 and although mortal 
never dies, or at least after each dissolution springs again into life 
from his remains gathered up by the priests. All 
the young men of the tribe undergo a similar trans- 
formation, being thrown into a deathlike 1 ranee by Doctrine*, 
the magic arts of the medicineman* and then re^ 
su sedated after three days, 'The jKawer of causing the cataleptic 
sleep is said really to exist, and these strange rites, unknown 
elsewhere, are probably to be connected with the resurrection of 
Christ after three days and of everybody on the last day as 
preached by the early Portuguese evangelists. A volume might 
be written on the strange distortions of Christian doctrines 
amongst savage people* unable to grasp their true inwardness. 

In Angola the Portuguese distinguish between the Priioi f dial 
is, the J 'civilised, 11 and the N*gr&s\ or unreclaimed Th= 
natives. Vet both terms mean ihe same thing* as 
also does 14 Black People,' 1 which is applied 

in an arbitrary way both to the Ivshi-Kongos and 
their near relations, the Ke&ind&s of the Portuguese enclave north 
of the Lower Congo. These Kabindas, so named from the 
seaport of that name on the Loango coast, are an extremely 
intelligent, energetic, and enterprising people* daring seafarers, 


1 **U Mockoughi tt*i rwiuili iwl WQ pr*i«rio idicmift gSJ a^iJuiLi del 
icanac dt Congo ” Home. t^l r p. M}* This farm h i«hI|- 

able, being singular {MoamMmtk*) Iratetd of plural yel it 1 * «Ul 

ctLRtntly applied to the rude -+ MwJii Kong *" on the wfliih udt of I he 
cs luar>- + 

a Ofnaa written Ba-FUrt wilb on ktnsirt r. 
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and active traders. But they complain of the keen, rivalry of 
another dark people, the Jttdt&i or 4 Black Jew^ who 

call themselves Ma* kamfot> artd whose hooked nose combined with 
other peculiarities has earned for them their Portuguese name. 
The Kabul das say that these "Semitic Negroes” were specially 
created for the punishment of other unscrupulous dealers by their 
ruinous competition in trade. 

A great part of the vast region wish in the bend of the Congo 
is occupied by the Bit/$iM people, whose numerous branches— 
Bosh fig? and Ba swig? about the sources of the Sank urn* BashiTtngt 
{TusAiJnngc) about the Lulua-K.issai confluence, and many others 
—extend all the way from the Kw r ango basin to Manyuemaland. 
Most of these are Bantus of the average type, fairly intelligent* 
industrious and specially noted for their skill to iron and copper 
work. Iron ores are widely diffused and the copper comes from 
the famous mines of the Katanga district, of which King Mridi and 
his Wanyatnweri followers were dispossessed by the Congo Free 
State in 1891. 

Special attention is claimed by the Tush tilings nation, for our 
knowledge of whom we are indebted chiefly to CapL 
Cj $■ Batrobu Bateman 1 . These are I he people 
whom Wksoiaiun had already referred to as “a 
nation of thinkers with the interrogative *why* 
constantly on (heir lipi Ji Bateman also describes them as 
“thoroughly honest, brave to foolhardiness, and faithful to each 
other- They are prejudiced in favour of foreign customs and 
spontaneously copy the usages of civilisation. They arc the 
only African tribe among whom l have observed anything 
like a becoming conjugal affection and regard. To say 
nothing of such recommendations as their emancipation from 
fetishism,, their ancient abandonment of cannibalism, and their 
national unity under the sway of a really princely prince 
(Kafemba), 1 believe them to he the most open to the best 
influences of civilisation of any African tribe whatsoever - ." 

1 1 hr First Astmi &f ih« Paiw\ tSfej, p r ja sq , See hLm rm r commu¬ 
te 311 it* the April 6, ta%, And Africa (Stiofonl's CwtipsmVmtol 

irSy = , Voilr II. p. nj sq. 
s (?/, ri*. . Op 
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Their territory about ihe Lulu A of ihc K a im a i is the 

so-culled Lubuka p or land of “ Friendship/' the theatre of a re¬ 
markable social revolution, carried out independently of all 
European influences, in fact before the arrival of any whites on 
the scene. It was initiated by the secret brotherhood of the 
jor "Sons of Henip/ F established about 1870* when 
the nation became divided into two parties over the 

, Bantu 

question of throwing the country.' open to foreign 
trade, The king having sided with the "Pro- ereniv**,- 1 
gressives,” the “Conservatives' 1 W* worsted with 
much bloodshed, whereupon the barriers of seclusion were swept 
away. Trading relations being at once established with the outer 
world, the custom ol riamba (bhang) smoking was unfortunately 
introduced through the Swahili traders from Zanzibar. The 
practice itself soon became associated with mystic rites, and was 
followed by a general deterioration of morals throughout Tusbi- 
langcland. 

North of the Balubas follows the great Balolo nation, whose 
domain comprises nearly the whole of the region 
between the equator and the left bank of the Congo, 
and whose Kilolo speech is still more widely dif¬ 
fused, being spoken by perhaps 10,000,000 within the horseshoe 
bend. These “ Men of Iron " in the sense of Cromwell’s 11 Iron¬ 
sides," or “Workers in Iron," as the nunc has been diversely 
interpreted (from hlo t iron), may not he all that they have been 
depicted by the glowing ]«n of Mrs H. Grattan Guinness ; hut 
nobody will deny their claim to be regarded as physically, if not 
mentally, one of the finest Bantu races. Hut for the strain of 
Negro blood betrayed by the tumid under lip, frizily hair, and wide 
nostrils, many might pass for average Handles with high forehead, 
straight or aquiline nose, bright eye, and intelligent expression. 
They ap|war to have migrated about a hundred years ago from 
the east to their present homes, where they have cleared the land 
both of its forests and the aborigines, brought extensive tracts under 
cultivation, and laid out towns in the American chessboard 
fashion, but with the houses so wide apart that it lakes hours to 

l J1 t/&w fyfr/JcfCmtmf A/riut t iK^o. p. 4 ^ **i- 
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traverse them. They are ski [J ed in many crafts, and understand 
the dirlsion-oflabour principle, "farmers, gardeners, smiths, boat- 
builders, weavers, cabinet-makers, armourers, warriors, and speakers 
being already differentiated amongst them 1 .* 

From the east or north-east a great stream of migration has 
mWf|[ also for many years been setting right across the 
EqiutwiMi cannibal zone to the west coast between the 
Qgowai and Camertins estuary. Some of these 
cannibal bands, collectively known as Fam r PaAttinj^ Afjkmgms\ 
Qshyt&ai and by other names, have already swarmed into the 
Gabiin and Lower Ogowai districts* where they have caused a 
considerable dislocation of the coast tribes. They arc at present 
the dominant, oral least the most powerful and dreaded, people in 
West Equatorial Africa, where nothing but the intervention of the 
French administration has prevented them from sweeping the 
Mpexgtt pfj, Mfcngnji Okandast AsAangv^ /fh^g&$ t BciaJus, and the 
other maritime populations into the Atlantia Even the great 
Bahnlai nation, who are also im migrant^ but from 
the south-east, and who arrived some time before 
the Fans, have been hand pressed and driven forward by those 
fierce anthroiiophagists. They are still numerous, certainly over 
100,000, but confined mainly to the left bank of the Ogowai, 
where their copper and iron workers have given up the hopeless 
struggle to compete with the imported European wares, and have 
consequently turned to trade. The Baglai are now the chief 
brokers and middlemen throughout the equatorial coast lands, 
and [heir pure Bantu language ls encroaching on the M pong we 
in the Ggoirai basin. 

When first heard of by Bowdioh In the Paitmways, as 

The emeu ^ calls the bps, were an inland people presenting 
hmi Pij 5 (, such marked HamitJc or Lauca^ic features that he 
allied them with the West Sudanese Futahs. Since 
then there have been inevitable intermingling^ by which the type 
has no doubt been modified, though still presenting distinct non- 

1 *¥- p- 47 s ■ 

* These M/wtgnv ^ vogts arc constantly eouruKd with the Mfrwguvs of 
lie tirbim, a seeded Banin people who have been lung in dose contact* md 
ran friendly terms, with the while traders and ffik«oEiiri« in dij» diatrjcl* 
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Bantu Dr non-Negro characters. Burton, Wmwood Reade, Q^ear 
Lenz and most other observers separate them altogether Irons the 
Negro connection, describing them as l+ well-built, 
tap and slim* with a light brown complexion. often 
inclining to yellow, well-developed beard, and very 
prominent frontal bone standing out in a semicircular protuber¬ 
ance above the superciliary arches. Morally also* they differ 
greatly from the Negro, being remarkably intelligent, truthful, and 
of « serious temperament, .nddom laughing or indulging in the 
wild orgies of the blacks 1 .” 

The language also, says Lenz* is “entirely different from those 
of thy other Negro peoples V Vet many ethnologists have sug¬ 
gested affinities with the Zundehs and Ms rig bate us of the Welle 
region, chiefly on [he ground of their common fondness for 
human flesh. On this point the Fans certainly yield to none, an d 
although amongst the coast tribes the practice is now restricted 
to solemn occasions, those untouched by European influences 
abstain only from their H nearest and dearest/" and even these may 
be disinterred and bartered for others not coming within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees of consanguinity 1 . 

Still the taste is too universal in the cannibal zone w serve 
os a racial tesb and we are not helped by it to a solution of 
the difficult Fan problem. Were one to venture on a conjecture, 

I should suggest that these mysterious hordes are not Fulahs, 
as supposed by Bqwdich, but pf belated H smites/' lost like the 
Fulahs in the seething mass of negrodom. If the language is 
realty not Bantu* aa stated by Lenz, it wilt perhaps prove to be 
an outlying member of the Hnmitic Tibu or Masai group. 

In the Camerfln region, which still lies within Bantu territory* 
Sir H- H. Johnston* divides the numerous local 
tribes into two groups, the aborigines, such as the run Bantu*. 
iStfyo.ngs, BaAwgSf Basas ,, A bos And IVuri ; and the 
later intruders— Bakutufu, Bufoeiri, £kwih, "* Gmf Bate **#ri and 

] My Africa, II, p r ilk CHcar Lena, who perhaps knew them bcM* **J*: 
Hh Cul gebout h schliuik nfid kntfiig gevTKhsen, H*flEfarbevjd lieht*r mandLcp?] 

Mark irU Celt* spj«]«nd t Ha4r uiul Birtwuehs AUffellend Mark, seke grow 
Kinahdrtc 11 iSj&, JJ. ?$)■ r ^ P- S"4- 

* Schweinfimh, Heart if Afrit*, IL p J&. * Of**** Mtfrrtv 

K. ® 
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Ibea —chiefly from the east and south-east. Best known are the 
UwaJas of the Camenln estuary, physically typical Bantus with 
almost European features* and wellndevcloped calves, a character 
which would alone suffice to separate them from the true Negro, 
Not aie these traits due to contact with the white settlers on the 
coast, because the Dufthi keep quite aloof* and are so proud of 
their ™blue Mood, 1 ' that till lately all half-breeds were “weeded out/* 
being regarded ns monsters who reflected discredit on the tribe, 
Socially the Camenln natives stand at nearly the same low 
B H ELtn lewd of culture as the neighbouring full-blood 

Negroes of the Calaber and Niger delta. Indeed 
the transition in customs and institutions, as well 
as in physical appearance, is scarcely perceptible between the 
peoples dwelling north and south of the Rio del Key, here the 
dividing line between the Negro and Bantu lands. The 
of the Meme river, almost Iasi of the Bantus, differ little except in 
speech front tFse Negro E/ifo of Old Calabar, while witchcraft and 
other gross superstitions were till lately as rife amongst the Bak- 
w-iri and Bakundu tribes of the western Camenln as anywhere in 
ncgroland- It is not long since one of the Jtakwjri* found guilty 
of having eaten a chicken at a missionary's table, was himself 
eaten by his fellow clansmen. The law of blood for blood was 
pitilessly enforced* and charges of witchcraft were so frequent 
that whole villages were depopulated, or abandoned by their 
terror-stricken inhabitants. The island of Ambus in the inlet of 
like name remained thus for a time absolutely deserted, “ most of * 
the inhabitants having poisoned each other off with their ever¬ 
lasting ordeals, and the few survivors ending by dreading the very 
air they breathed 1 .” 

Having thus completed our survey of the Bantu populations 
from the central dividing line about the Congo- 
Chad water-parting round by the east, south* and 
west coastlands, and so back to the Sudanese zone, 
we may pause to ask, what routes were followed by 
the Bantus themselves during the long ages required 
to spread themselves over an area estimated at nearly set million 
square miles? I have established, apparently on solid ground?* 

1 R«lui* EflglLsh h 1. Xtt r p. 37<S. 


Early Bantu 
Mlirat-WP*— 
ji Oik to 
Ebtif Direc* 
lion. 
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it fixed point of initial disperiion in the extreme north-east, and 
allusion has frequently been made to migratory movements, some 
even now going Oft, generally from east to west* arid, on the east side 
of the continent from north to south, with here an important bat 
still quite recent reflu* from ZuInland back nearly to Lake Victoria, 
If a parallel current be postulated as setting on the Atlantic side 
in prehistoric times from south to north, from Hererolam! to the 
CatneninSj or possibly the other way* we shall have nearly all the 
factors needed to explain the general dispersion of the Bantu 
peoples over their vast domain, 

Support is given to this view by the curious distribution of 
the two chief Bantu names of the <k Supreme Being, ,J to which 
incidental reference has already been made. As first pointed out 
I think by Dr Block, (M)unhfiuukuht with its 
numerous variants prevails along the eastern sea- 
board, Nzsmbi along the western, and both in 
many parts of the interior; while here and there 
the two meet, as if to indicate prehistoric in ter¬ 
ming] Engs of two great primeval migratory movements From 
the subjoined table a clear idea may Lie had of the general 
distribution — 


MCNKULUXKl'LU 
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^ Mpondo: L'kiMulu 
I Zulu: UnkuI tici kiila 
I hbambane: Mulungdu 
SofjaLi: ATumngu 
Jicchumm: MuEcuaguilu 
, Lake M-oemt Mulsingu 
Lake Tanganyika; Mulungu 
VEahuji r Mobko 
Quillinmne: Mitign 
!*ake Items* cal*S. Mun^e 
Teie, : Muui^il 

Xyawlniid: Mttrungu 
! Swahili: Muungu 
GsrjTUika: Maltmgu 
Modiq ! Mrtnfio 

Nytkn: Mulunpu 
Rumba : Millniigtt 
Yah A: Mqlcmgo 
> Hertr*: Mukum 


EnIis ■ Kongo : Xininbi 
Kabjiuki Xzattthi Punge 
Lundnr Zombi 
lia^ke: Xiaus 
Burstse: Xyam^ 

Bihei Ntumbi 
Ijujtj'ij: ZamM. Xyfiiflbi 
BumLa: Qiuuiibi 
fckuagiih: Nfcifcftbi 
BakeJe: Nduuntf 
Runjjii; Anyarabi 
A »h ira ■ An kfnbfe 
Mpobgwex Njaanbt 

DwxlIas Xyamlii 
VnvuJ 2 Xyambl 
Bertie: Nd^mlii 
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Of Mun&u/uvJbttSu ihe primitive idea is dear enough from its 
best preserved form, the Zulu Utikulattfoau, which is a repetitive 
of the root ufctafe, great, old, hence a deification of the great 
departed, a direct outcome of the ancestry-worabip so universal 
amongst Negro and Bantu peoples l . Thus 1 /nkLilunlcuIu becomes 
the direct progenitor of the Zulu-Xosas : UnkuiunJhtfu ukofot revAv, 
But the fundamental meaning of NzamM is unknown. The root 
does not occur in Kishi^K-ongo, and Mr BflUtcy rightly rejects 
Kolbe's far-fetched explanation from the Hereto, adding that iy the 
knowledge of God is most vague* scarcely more than nominah 
There is no worship paid to God 1 ." 

Mow probable wins Mr W, H. Tooke's suggestion that 
Nsanibi is "a Nature spirit like Zeus or Indra,"and that, while 
the eastern Bantus are ancestor-worshippers, “the western ad¬ 
herents of Nzambi are more or less Nature-worshipper;, In this 
respect they appear to approach the Negroes of the Gold, Slave, 
and Oit Coasts 3 ." No doubt the cult of the dead prevails also 
m this region, but here it i$ combined with naturalistic forms of 
belief, as on the Gold Coast, where Hobtnpissi, chief god of all the 
southern tribes, is the "Blower of Clouds/' the " Rain-maker." 
and on the Slave Coast, where the Dahoman Mount and the 
Yomba Olorttn are the Sky or Rain, anti the “Owner of the Sky” 
(the deified Firmament), rtspeclively’. 

It would therefore seem probable that the M until lunkulu 
peoples from the north-east gradually spread by the indicated 
routes over the whole of Jkmtuland, everywhere imposing their 
.speech, general culture, and ancestor-worship on the pre-Bantu 


®° *?* ln Celebes, Emf*» gt “Grandfather,’is the generic 

itf the p*k "The fundamental ideas of primitive man ate ihv same 

£bSfT ,h v nu>e bfacfe ^ " f !he **•*■ ,b * t™*™ 

bit y of (he Ala ay, the yellow l«by of the Chinaman are in bee and form, in 
EJiMtum an.J habits, as well as in the first mirulale sounds (hey mutter, very 
much ahfcv, *, the mind of man, whether he he Atyan or Malay, Mongolia,, 
or Ne^tr^ has In the Cvmrse of its evolution passed through *| iRCi wl > h „ e 
pm-t,c,dly identical . 1 (Sydney J. Hickson. ^ % mk C*to t 

lo9ijp h p. I 4 Q.J 

1 p. 96, 


7 '/^ £&,{*/ikt Ethi#piant t in Nafur^ Map 76, 

1 E- Ik Ellis, TiU f p. 15; Ewt ¥ p. Jr * p. 
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aborigines, except along the Atlantic const lands and in parts of 
the interior. Here the primitive Nature-worship, embodied in 
Nzambi h held and still holds its ground,, both meeting oh equal 
terms—as shown in the above Table—amongst the Bay-ami, 
the Ova-Hererop and the BeChvanas {Af&funjpUtf generally, but 
Ny&mpe in Barotselandh and no doubt in other inland regions. 
Out the absolute supremacy of one on the east, 
and of the other on the west, side of the continent, 
seems conclusive as to the general streams of migration, while the 
amazing uniformity of nomenclature is but another illustration of 
the almost incredible persistence of Bantu speech amongst these 
multitudinous illiterate populations for an incalculable period of 
time. 

The Negritoes* 


Yet, during the whole of this period t a substratum of non-Bantu 
Need to. Bush non. and Hottentot elements has also _ , 

. . The Ntfrrite 

persisted throughout the same ethnical domain. Domain pan 
The affinities of these primitive peoples, both to and pra * En, ‘ 
each other and collectively to the true Xegra, have already been 
discussed K The proper domain of the African Negritoes is the 
inter-tropical forest-land, although they appear to be at present 
confined to somewhat narrow' limits, between about six degrees 
of latitude north and south of the equator, unless the Bushmen be 
included. But formerly they probably ranged much farther north, 
possibly in Neolithic times accompanying their * 5 big brother* 5 ' 
into central Europe (Switzerland), arid in historic times finding 
their way down the Nile valley to Egypt, where they were certainly 
known some 4000 or 5000 years ago. This* is evident from the 
frequent references to them in the ** Book of the Dead 11 £3 far 
back as the Gth Dynasty* Like the dwarfs in mediaeval times, 
they were in high request at the courts of the ^gntm «i 
Pharaohs, who sent expeditions to fetch these uwCourtiof 
I^anga {Tank) from the M Island of the Double/ 
that isp the fabulous region of Shade Land beyond Punt p where 
they dwelt* The first of whom there is authentic record was 
brought from this region F apparently the White Nile, to King 


1 nth. Owp. XL 
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Asia (3309 nc.) by bis officer, Baurtet. Some 70 years later 
Heru-Khiif, another officer, was sent by Pept II “to bring back 
a pygmy alive and in good health/' from the land of great trees 
away to the south'. That the Danga came front the south we 
know from a later inscription at Kartrak, and that the word 
meant dwarf is clear from the accompanying determinative of 
a short person of stunted growth. 

It is curious to note in this connection that the limestone 
statue of the dwarf Ncm-hotep, found in his tomb at Sakkara 
and figured by Krncst Crosse, has a thick elongated bead suggest¬ 
ing artificial deformation, unshapely mouth, dull expression, Strong 
lull chest, and small deformed feet, on which he seems badly 
balanced It will he remembered that Schwcinfurth’s Akkas from 
Mangbattuland were also represented as top-heavy, although the 
best observers, Junker and others, describe those of the Welle and 
Congo forests as shapely anti by no means ill-proportioned. 

1 tof. Kolbnann also, who has examined the remains of the 


Ncpitni AeoJitmc pygmies from the Schwcizersbiid Station, 
Switzerland, "is quite certain that the dwarf, like 
proportions of the latter have nothing in common 
with d[sensed conditions. This* from many point? of view, is 
a highly interesting discovery. It is possible, as Dr Niiesch 
suggests, that the widely-spread legend as to the former existence 
fitrle men, dwarfs and gnomes, who were supposed to haunt 
caves and retired places in the mountains, may be a reminiscence 
of these Neolithic pygmies V h 

This is what may be called the picturesque aspect of the 
Negrito question, which it seems almost a pity to spoil by too 
severe a CTiticism. But ‘‘ethnologic truth" obliges us to say 
that the identification of the African Negrito with Kollmann'< 
European dwarfs still lacks scientific proof, Even craniologv fails 
us here, and although the Negritoes are in great majority round 
headed, Ur R. Verneau has shown that there may be exceptions', 

J Schiaparelli, f Ua Ttmia ggiziami, Rome, iftyj, 

Jamo Gcikie, Sa>ituA Gtqgr. Jfag. 

t- ■?“ U ^ **Wj*fV*& »8v«. t- <m t'fnmmMf Negrito 
f"" 1 ' h ' ^ ,n K a NMJle Singhs river, to be tittmctly W 

licirictl wni, for this race, the enormous cranial capacity of utaL 
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while the theory of the general uniformity of the physical type \iRb 
broken down at some other pain is. Thus the Uiime, 
south of Galtektnd, discovered by Dr Donaldson u JJbS^* 
Smith 1 in the district whet* the Dvk& Negritoes 
had long been heard of, and even seen by Antoine 
d'Ah bodies in were found to average five feet, or more than 
one foot over the mean of the true Negrito. D' Abba die in fact 
declared that his “Dokos" were not pygmies at all", while 
Donaldson Smith now tells us that “doko*" is only a term of 
contempt applied by the local tribes to their “poor relations," 
u Their chief characteristics were a black skin, round features, 
woolly hair, small oval-shaped, eyes, rather thick lips, high cheek 
bones, a broad forehead, and very well formed bodies” (p, 273). 

The expression of the eye was canine, “sometimes timid and 
suspicious-looking, sometimes very amiable and merry* and then 
again changing suddenly to a look of interne anger" Pygmies, 
he adds, u inhabited the whole of the country north of Lake* 
Stephanie and Rudolf long before any of ihe tribes now to be 
found in the neighbourhood ; but they have been gradually killed 
off in war, and have lost their characteristics by inter-marriage 
wilh people of large stature, so that only this one little remnant, 
the Dume h remains to prove the existence of a pygmy race. 
Formerly they lived principally by hunting, and they still kill a 
great many elephants with their (wisoned arrows 1 ' (p. 274—5). 

Some of these remarks apply also to the iVaxdm&fo ?, another 
small fjeople who range nearly as far north as the 
Dunne, but are found chiefly farther south all over nhMHum^. 
Masai land, and belong, I have little doubt, to the 
same connect ion. They are ihe henchmen of ihe Masai nomads, 
whom they provide with big game in return for divers services, 
and hold with them much the same amicable relations as the 
little Neolithic folk held with their rail neighbours in central 
Europe* 

Those met by Mr W. Astor Chanter were also “armed with 

3*40 Cf. itie Akka tnctalrtd by Sir \V r Flower (ijp ex.), flad hi* 
ArtdattinnHe (1118), the hitherto known being I ioO (Virchow), 

1 Afri an ke. F i*yT* 

7 Bn/. Sae* &jp'. xix. p* 440- 
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bows nnd arrows, arid cacti carried an elephant-spear, which they 
called fomati. This .spear h six feet in length, thick at either etui, 
and narrowed where grasped by the hand In one end Is bored 
a hole, into which h fitted an arrow two feet long, as thick as 
one's thumb, and with a head two inches broad. Their method 
of killing elephants is to creep cautiously up to the beast, and 
drive a spear into its loin- A quick twist separates the spear 
from the arrow, and they make off as fast and silently as possible. 
In all cases the arrow* are poisoned; and if they arc well intro¬ 
duced into the animal^ body, the elephant docs not go far 1 . 1 ' 

From some of the peculiarities of [he Achua (WochuaJ 


ihtwectiuj Negritoes met by junker south of the Welle one 
Mimitfc, ,JJ can understand why these little people were such 
favourites with the old Kgyprian kings. These 
were “distinguished by sharp powders of observation* amaiing 
talent for mimicry, and a good memory. A striking proof of this 
w r as afforded by an Achua whom I had seen and measured four 
years previously in Rumbek. and now again met at Gambari's* 
FI is comic ways and quick nimble movements made this little 
fellow the clown of our society He imitated with marvellous 
fidelity the peculiarities of persons whom he had once seen; for 
instance, the gestures and facial expressions of Jussuf Pasha esh- 
Shelahis and of Hij Halil at their devotions, as w ell as the address 
and movements of Emin Pasha, J with the four eyes h {spectacles). 
His imitation of Hawash Effendi in a towering rage, storming and 
abusing everybody, was a great success; and now he took me off 
to the life p rehearsing after four years, down to the minutest 
derails, and with wjirising accuracy* my anthropometric perform¬ 
ance when measuring his body at KumbekV' 

A somewhat similar account is given by |3r Ludwig M'olf of 
the Batwa pygmies visited by him and Herr Wissmann in the 
Kassai region. Here are whole villages in the forest-glades 
inhabited by little people with an average height of about 4 feet 
3 inches, 1 hey arc nomads, occupied exclusively with hunting and 
the preparation of pal m-wine, and are regarded by their Bakubu 
neighbours as benevolent little people, whose special mission is 

1 f ymigtt and Dtitrt, Iw/S, p. 

3 Tntvfh, in. p, Atf, 
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to provide the surrounding tribes with game and palm-wine in 
exchange for manioc* make, and bananas 1 . 

Despite the above-mentioned deviations, occurring chiefly 
about the bordcrfands, considerable uniformity both of physical 
and mental characters is found to prevail amongst the typical 
Negrito groups'scattered in small hunting communities all over 
I he Welle, Setnllki* Congo* and Ogowai woodlands. These groups 
must therefore be regarded as the fragments of a homogeneous 
dwarfish race, who have an authentic historical record going back 
to the early Egyptian dynasties, and still persist in a great pari 
of inter-tropical Africa. 


Thl Bushmen and Hottentotn. 

Towards the south the Negrito domain was formerly conter¬ 
minous with that of the Bushmen, of whom traces 
were discovered by Sir H. H. Johnston 1 as far north 
as Lakes Nysua and Tanganyika, and who, it is ““ 
reasonable to suppose, belong to the same primitive JUner- 
stock. The differences mental and physical now 
separating the two sections of the family may easily be explained 
by the different environments—hot, moist and densely wooded in 
the north, and open steppes in the south. 

But evidence has now been produced of the presence of a 
belated Hottentot or Hottentot-Bushman group 
25 far north as the Kwa-Kokuc district, between w#Ptt * dM ^ L 
Kilimanjaro and Uike Victoria. The fl&uindtiui 
[>eople here visited by Herr Oskar Neumann are not Jiantust and 
speak a language radically distinct from that of the neighbouring 

1 Jm In writ Afrita'i f p. up As sWl*l in Ef*> p. 14S, Dt Wolf 
connects alt thesfi Negrito peoples with the Ituilunei* nwili of the Zambesi, 
and I really think thli g«icraliMtfcpH may now Ue . 

* ** Ii wufcild Hem m if the cadi eit kl»wn race of man inhabiting what b 
now Urili*h Central Africa WM aJtin to the Itiuhnun-HoUenmi typfiof Kegra- 
Kudiwled it ones with -a hole through ihc cerilre. a.i hiiIilt lo thu*e which are 
U«ed by the Euriunen in ihe wmtli for weighilng l heir ihgginjj-tickn, have 
been found u the soulh end of Lake Tanganyika. I have heattt thal other 
examples of then 1 lltfshnun" itdliei have been, fuuntl nca.rtT EG Lake Nya%a* 
^C ri [Of. tit. p. 51 .) 
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Bantus, but full of dicks like that of the Bushmen. Two 
Sandawi skulls examined by Virchow E showed distinct Hottentot 
characters* with a cranial capacity of 115* and 1265 c,C-+ pro¬ 
jecting upper jaw and orthodahcho head*. I ho geographical 
prefix /ktt'itj common in the district (Kwa-tvokiie, Kwa^Mtoro, 
kwa-Hindl), is pure Hottentot, meaning 14 people, u like the 
postfix (AW> of Kora^wfft Nama ^ &c. in the present 
Hottentot domain. The transposition of prefixes and jiostfixes 
is a common linguistic phenomenon, as seen in the Sumero* 
Akkadian of Babylonia, in the Neo Sanskritic tongues of India, 
and the Latin, G&can, and other members of the Old Italic 


yroup. 


Farther south a widely-diffused Hottentot-Hush man geo¬ 
graphical terminology attests the former range of 
this primitive race all over South Africa* as far 
north as the Zambesi. Lichtenstein had already 
discovered such traces in the Zulu country 1 , and 
Vater points out that “for some districts the fact has been 
fully established; mountains and rivers now occupied by the 


Hfldttnat 

jfco^rmphLt-i L 
rJgmci Jn 
EjnLutind. 


Koossa [Ama-Xosa] preserve in iheir Hottentot names the certain 
proof that they at one time formed a permanent possess ioli of this 
people \ n 

Thanks to the custom of raising heaps of stones or cairns over 
the graves of renowned chiefs the migrations of the Hottentots 
may be followed in various directions to the very heart of South 


Znmbcsia. Here the memory of their former presence is pen 
petuated in the names of such water courses as Nos-ob, IJp, 
MoJ-opo, Hyg-ap, Gar ib, in which the syllables &A r vf > 7 tA and 
others are variants of the Hottentot word r$, water, river, as 
in Gar-fAy [he “Great River," now better known as the Orange 


fc VfrhandL BfrUner QtuUuk, f r Anihn?f. 1895, p. «h?. 

3 Of aftaffter skull undoula«lly FfoUrtikH, fit*m a cave on the Tnrawjuil 
aikI Orcingr Frtt Slate frontier* Dr Mica rcmnrks that “ seine Form lit 
^rthocMkltOCeph&l wae Iwi tlen IViUKudAllh” All h«ugh iUrtgring in some other 
chontlcn (CAHfrK^/ AttiArep. jSgfr p. 50). 

1 From Winch ha adds thol dw ItoEteiUoE* “^hewr vor (for Portu- 

gteriicfcefl LmiehiffunR A frit*V von KiJfctStamnien wittier nmuiLgcdrartgt 
wmttal" |AV 4 rjif, t- pH 

* Aifolung und Voter, Berlin* f 3 ■ l r all- p H 390. 
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ksver. The same indications may be traced right across the 
continent to the Atlantic, where nearly all the coast s treats—even 
in Hererotand, where the language has long been extinct—have 
the same ending 3 . 

On the west side the Bushmen are still heard of as far north 
as the Cunene, and in the interior beyond Lake Ngnrni nearly to the 
right bank of the Zambesi* But the Hottentots are non confined 
mainly to Great and Little Namaqualand. Elsewhere there 
appear to be no full-blood natives of this racc t the 
KoraquaSp Gonaqua* Griquas&c* being all I lot ten- diiafi'pEjnfrE 
iot-!ioer or Hottentot-Ranlu half-castes of Dutch 
speech. In Cape Colony the tribal organisation ceased to e^ist 
in tSio, when the last Hottentot chief was replaced by a 
European magistrate* Still the Koraquas keep themselves some¬ 
what distinct about the Upper Orange and Vail Rivers and 
the Griquas in Griquiland East, while the Gonaqua* that is, 

** Borderers," are being gradually merged in the Bantu populations 
of the Eastern Provinces, There are at present scarcely 180,000 
south of the Orange River, and of these the great majority are 
half-breeds* 

Despite their extremely low state of culture, or* one might 
say, the almost total lack of culture, the Bushmen are dis¬ 
tinguished by two remarkable qualities, a certain sense of pictorial 
or graphic art 1 * and a rich imagination displayed 
an a copious oral folklore, much of which* col- 
lected by Block, is preserved in manuscript form u*™**** 
in Sir George Grey's library at Cape Town* The 
materials here stored for future use, perhaps tong after the 
race itself has vanished for ever p comprise m less than 8*1 thick 
volumes of 3600 double-column pages, besides an unfinished 
Bushman dictionary with 11,000 entries. J here are two great 
sections, (1) Myths, fable*, legends and poetry, with tales about 
the sun and moon, the SUR, the AfarrMf and other animal* 
legends of peoples who dwelt in the 3 ami before the Bushmen, 
song* charm* and even prayers; (1) Histone* adventures of 

1 Such arc, gtkg nerth f*™ bdow Wllvip* b*y> Cb«lt«pp 
Swikep* UgMby llfflib, t t niab, Hwmb* Kaurasib. and Khotueb. 

* £/A ,, p, 
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men Lind animals, customs,, supers! itions^ genealogies, and 
so on. 

In the tales and myths the sun f moon, and animals speak 
either with their owm proper dieks, or else use the 
ordinary dicks in some way peculiar to themselves, 
Lftn^e* Thus Blcek tells us that the tortoise changes clicks 
in labials* the ichneumon in palatals, the jackal 
substitutes linguo palatals for labials white the moon, hare, and 
ant-eater use “a most unpronounceable click" of their own. 
How many there may be altogether, not one of which can be 
properly uttered by Europeans, nobody seems to know. But 
grammarians have enumerated nine, indicated each by a graphic 
sign as under:— 


Cerebral,,.. 
Dental 
Guttural-i * iH 
Spiro-dental 


t Palatal <»,..+»+++.. ; 

Lateral (Faucal) | 
Labial [] 

Linguo-palatal Q 
Undefined x 


From Bushman—a language an a state of Hus, fragmentary as 
the small tribal or rather family groups that speak it—these strange 
inarticulate sounds passed to the number of four into the remotely 
related Hottentot, and !hence to the number of three into the 
wholly unconnected Zulu-Xosa, But they are heard nowhere else 
to my knowledge except amongst the newly discovered Wasan 
dawi people of South MasaiiamL At the same time we know 
next to nothing of the Negrito tongues, and it would be strange if 
clicks did not form an clement in their phonetic system also, at 
least on the assumption of a common origin of all these dwarfish 
races. 

M. G # Benin, to whom we are indebted for an excellent 
monograph on the Bushman \ rightly remarks that 
* s 110 h mentally, so debased as he has 

Chirjctm, been described by the early travellers and by the 
neighbouring Bantus and Boerx r by whom he has 
always been despised and harried. “His greatest Jove is for 
freedom, he acknowledges no muster, and jHtfsesses no slaves. 


1 Tkt JfmkmiM and /Mr LattgaAtf?, in Jn itr. A\ Aim in Sat w XVIN, Part f. 
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It is this love of independence which made him prefer the 
wandering life of a hunter to that of a peaceful agriculturist or 
shepherd, as the Hottentot. He mrely builds a hut t but prefers 
for abode the natural caves he finds in the rocks. In other 
localities he forms a kind of nest in the bush—hence his name of 
Bushman—or digs with his nails subterranean caves, from which 
he has received the name of 1 Earthman, Hjs garments consist 
only of a small skin. His weapons are still the spear, arrow' and 
tx»w in their most rudimentary form. The spear is a mere branch 
of a tree, to which is tied a piece of hone or flint; the arrow is 
only a reed treated in the same way. The arrow and spe.ir-heads 
are always poisoned, to render mortal the slight wounds they 
inflict. He gathers no flocks, which would impede his movements, 
and only accepts the help of dogs as wiki as himself. I he 
Bushmen have, however, one implement, n rounded stone per¬ 
forated in the middle, in which is inserted a piece of wood; with 
this instrument, which carries ns back to the first age or man, 
they dig tip a few edible roots growing wild in the desert. To 
produce fire, he still retains the primitive system of rubbing two 
pieces of wood—another prehistoric survival. 

Touching their name, it is obvious that these scattered groups, 
without hereditary chiefs or social organisation oi 
any kind, could have no collective designation. R . ce . n in>H. 
The term A 'Amti, of uncertain meaning, but pro* 
bably to be equated with the Hottentot A%'i, is the 

name only of a single group, though often applied to the whole 
race. JSsww, their Hottentot name, is the plural of &>, a term 
also of uncertain origin; current amongst the Bechuanas, 

has not been explained, while the Zulu Ab*Hw would seem to 
connect them even by name with IV oh s and Stanley * Bat* « of 
the Congo forest region. Other silled tribal names (there are 
no « tribes " in the strict sense of the word) are either nick names 
imposed upon them by their neighbours, or else terms taken from 
the localities, as amongst the Fuegians . 


1 £tL p. 9- 
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CONSPECTUS, 

tien'in'* 6 "’ Primeval Homs. PapiLisiiiij: Malaysia, JVew 
p™»*T Guinea, Melanesia, Mieronesia, Polynesia; Australian 
Timti, and Tasmanian : the whole of Australia and Tasmania 
respectively; Negrito; India (?), Andamans, Malay 
Peninsula, Java, the Philippines, parts of New Guinea, 
Timor (?). 
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Present Ran^e. PapuasiatiL Malaysia, New 
Guinea, Melanesia; Australian: the unsettled parts of 
Australia ami JU&ervaHons ; Tasmanian: extinct; Ne¬ 
grito i Andaman*! Malay Peninsula* Philippines, 

Hair. Papuasian; black, frizzly, moflike ("Map ciSm™ 1 
hr ads "). beard scanty or absent ; Australian : pitch flack, ten, 
very maty ar shaggy , /hough often nearly straight, not 
coarse t abundant an /nee amt chest, heard often very full; 
Tasmania n £ black, closely curled, but shorter and less 
map-like limn Pstf uasian ; N cguio : short and tufty, like 
Push man, hut always Jet black. 

Colour, All : rvn 1 deep shades af chocolate brown, 
often verging on blad\ a very constant character> lighter 
shades shotting mixture. 

Skull. Papuastan; extremely deist ho {6S ' —}A) and 
high (hypsistettrtephalie), hut very variable in areas of 
mixture (7 o*—S 4 *); Austral bn and Tasmanian : dofieho 
<?o # — 72 *) and lout {Neanderthal type) ; Negrito : hraehy 
{So'-Ss*). 

Jaws, Pa pu fusion : moderately of not at all progna¬ 
thous ; Australian, Tasmanian, and Negrito: generally 
prognathous, some (Seinang) in the highest degree. Cheek¬ 
bones, All : slightly prom weal or eren retreating but 
Australian often rather high Hose. Fapuasian : large, 
straight, eten aquiline in true Papuans ; Australian, 
Tasmanian, and Negrito: triangular, very short t Jinf 
bread at base and deep-rooted, wide nostrils (pln/ytrhine) 
with large thick cartilage. Eyes. All : moderately large, 
round and black or very deep brown, with dirty yellow 
isA cornea, generally deep-set with strong werhangwg 
arches; Australian: very' dose set and often bloodshot, 
giving tf ravage 

Stature. Papnasian, Australian, ami 1 asmantan ; 
tf A) iv the average, hut wrinkle, with rather widi runge 
/ram 5 ft .[ in. to 5 A 10 m or 6 A t Ne^to: tinder- 
used, hut taller than African Negrito {aA- 6 < a - *» 5 

Temperament. Papua*™: t.Mle. vM 

ami faughuMng fairly intelligent and imegtnatne, hut « rt . 
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den more cruel than the African Negro; Australian and 
Tasmanian: distinctly less teritivMe and intelligent, hut also 
far less cruet, captives never hrtured / Negrito : ae/h'C, 
t/uick-witted #r tunning within narrow Emits, naturally 
kind and gentle. 

Speech, Papuasiam Australian* and Tasmanian : 
agglutinating with postfixes, many shark languages in West 
Jhapuasia, apparently me only in East Papsasia {Mela 
nesinn), and in Australia; Negrito: scared) known 
except in Andamans, where agglutination both by doss 
prefixes and by postfixes has acquired a phenomena/ de¬ 
velopment 

Rel lglom Everywhere except in East Papuan a {spirit- 
u*orsAip t animism} almost absent* or at an extremely h^i* 
stage tfi eivlu/ian : sacrificial rites and priestcraft^ hut net 
witchcraft entirely absent 

Culture, P.jjma-,ian ,■ slightly developed/ agriculture 
somewhat advanced (A\ Guinea, _V_ Caledonia); eonsider- 
ahle artistic taste and fancy Shewn in the uwd^camng of 
houses, enmts, outriggers, fre. All others at the lowest 
hunting stage, without arts or industries tf any kind ; the 
Australian boomerang a possible exception. 

Fjvpu^J an; i* Western Papuan i ans {truePapuans) : 
Marly all the New Guinea natives; Aru and other insular 
groups thence westwards to Flores ■ Torres Siraits and 
Loui^iade Inlands, a. Eastern PapUdsians ; nearly all 
the natives of Melanesia from Bismarck Archipelago to 
Netv Caledonia* with most of Fiji, 

Australians: hundreds of tribal groups, without am 
characters sufficiently marked to constitute distinct ethnical 
divisions anywhere, 

JTegritoes; t T Andamanese Istamiers* 3, Semangs p 
Sakais and other scattered groups in the Malay Peninsula. 

3. Aetas, surviving lft most of the Philippine Islands. 
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Papuasians. 

From the data supplied its Ethno^y^ Chap< xi. a reconstruction 
may be attempted of tlie obscure ethnical relations 
In Australasia on the following broad lines, 

i T Thu two mam sections of the Ethxopic 
division of mankind* now separated by the inter¬ 
vening waters of the Indian Ocean t are fundamentally one, 

Sr To the Sudanese and Bantu sda-seaions to Africa corre¬ 
spond , mutatk mutandit) the Papuan and Austral tan sub-section* 
in Oceania, the former being distinguished by great linguistic 
diversity, the latter by considerable linguistic uniformity, and 
both by a rather wide range of physical variety within certain 
well-marked limits. 

y I pi Africa the physical varieties are due mainly to Semitic 
and Hamine grafts on the Negro stock ; in Oceania mainly to 
Mongol (Malay) and Caucasian (Indonesian} grafts on the same 
Negro stock. 

4. The Negrito clement in Africa has its counterpart in 
an analogous Negrito element in Oceania (Andamanese, Sakai*, 
Aetas). 

5. In both regions ihe linguistic confusion is mainly confined 
to a single compact area (Sudan and New Guinea), and in both 
presents similar features-a large number of languages differing 
profoundly in their grammatical structure and vocabularies* but aLl 
belonging to the same agglutinative order of s|ieech + and also more 
or less to the same phonetic system. 

6 . In both regions the linguistic uniformity is similarly con. 
fined to one or two geographical areas (Bantuland in Africa; 
Australia ami Melanesia in Oceania); but while the uniformity 
is almost absolute in Bantu land and Melanesia n it is limited in 
Australia 10 identical agglutinative and phonetic systems with 
snore or less grammatical and leaded diversity . 

7„ In Bantu land and Australia the two respective Linguistic 

1 Vet the late ZlMftttQ Hal*, who had given milch M rail hhi 10 tire 
Md that all the Australian tongu* sprang from one Mock, which wb< ibdf 
M f DraviJiBii origin. {Z*J^4*r a Trt *f AhnMl W 

A* St#, ef CattitJa* tftyi-) 


K. 
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systems shew but faint if any resemblances to any other known 
tongues, whereas the Melanesian group is but one branch, though 
the most archaic* of the vast Malayo-Polynesiaii Family, diffused 
over the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

8 . Owing to their linguistic, geographical, and to some extent 
their physical and social differences, it is desirable to 
The unni treat the Papuans and Melanesians as two distinct 

McUwl*q though closely related sub-groups, and to restrict 

dfrftiu 3 i Plia *' tl1 the use of the terms Papuan and MlOANEStAN 
accordingly, while both may be conveniently com¬ 
prised under the general or Collective term Pait asiaX* 

9 Here, there lore, by Papuans will be understood the true 
aborigines; of New Guinea with its eastern Louisiadc dependency \ 
and in the west many of the Malaysian islands as far as Flores 
inclusive; where the black element and non-Malay speech pre 
dominate ; by Mf/anaians t the natives of .Melanesia as commonly 
understood, that is* the u Bismarck M Archipelago (New Britain, 
New Ireland and Duke of Vork); the Solomon Islands j Santa 
Cruz; the New Hebrides, NewCatedonia, Loyalty, and Fiji, where 
the black element and Malayo-Polynesian speech prevail almost 
exclusively Fapimsia will thus comprise the insular world from 
Flores to New Caledonia, forming geologically a northern and 
north eastern extension of the Australian Continent. 

Such appear to be the present limits of the Papuasian 
domain, which formerly included Micronesia also 
*iJn h DDrtY P .n* < Ehe Marianne; Petew, and Caroline groups), and 
p"«" d possibly extended over the whole of Polynesia as 
far as Easter Island. The results of the Funafuti 
boring {1837) “indicate almost without doubt that Polynesia 
is an area of comparatively recent subsidence V h so that the 
insular remnants of that drowned continent may still have 

1 That Ur the iatliircnoi^ PapsuH, who to form the great hulk of 

the N*w l^uhiea |wpulxticm^, m ™e railin'nclkiM to the iramignim Mdaoe^ 
Marti (Mctu and nlh«M, who are ntlitiefutu cajitciaby alt,tt K tlw >,auih-«irf 
nf llit nminbih l a ml m the rwij^hliouriiijT Lout-.iads am\ D'Emrtosteux 
Aicliipdagoe^ (Erir p, 1&7 Urn even here I he Papuan* fortn the 

*ithslratum, and d£*pLEt present GU£rlft|?pm;|>* art uqA QtdM [he Ente atrtHgim**. 

: K 4 Tydckkcr* Jan. i + 189JJ. 
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contiguous enough to have been readied by the early Papuasian 
wanderers from Malaysia, 

The theory of the comparatively recent occupation of the 
insular world by the dark races must now be abandoned A 
prolonged study« remarks Dr E. T, Ha my* conveys; [he impression 
that the Melanesians [PapuasinmJ are a very old ethnic group* 
here and there modified on the spot by crossings with population* 
always on the move (Malays, Bugas, ). Every where the priority 
of the Melanesians is manifest ; their origins are lost in the depths 
of an unfathomable past 1 * and this vast antiquity is attested also 
by the multitude of languages often unintelligible outside a narrow 
district* and by the highly differentiated usages of the Insular groups. 

Vet there are indications that before their dispersion from the 
Malaysian cradfelnnd eastwards, the Fapuasrans had 
reached a stage of culture high enough to at least culture-^* 
build canoe* and houses these terms (ftimta, rvmu) 
having an immense range in endless dialectic form from the 
Malay Peninsula through the Eastern Archipelago to the Loyalty 
group at the southern extremity of Melanesia. They do not occur 
amongst the jjcoples of non-Malay speech in New Guinea* and 
these aborigines* the true Papuans* stand in some res|>ccts almost 
on the lowest rung of the social ladder. M iklukho-Maday found 
the natives of the north-west coa^l near Astrolabe Bay at the 
lowest stage of culture, wish no knowledge of the metals, all their 
implements being of stone* wood+ or bones. They could not even 
kindle a fire, which when extinguished in a hut had 10 be brought 
from the nearest hearth* and if in all the huts then from the 
nearest friendly village. Their grandfathers remembered a time 
when they had no fire* and ate their food quite raw. The dead 
were not buried if a fire could be kept up for two or three weeks 
to dry the body, which was placed near it in a sitting posture, 
covered with coco-palm leaves and guarded by the wife*. 

1 *' aricine* ** pcnfeHt ilaro |e- pfofcnnJeun d'nn iEmifidalde 

(AiV AW/ in L'AiHkr+p&!i>gi£ t [My;, p. t$j *q.) Set Jibo W. Vdk, 

j?di^ mr Artthttfi- dtr Sinhtt* in Art&kt /. A Nav.jBju, frliife at 

is contended (hat live .VlffUtie&iiEis formerly oee-upki! all the Pacific 1 hxan< 
having ircached it from Ma]jysb in pre-Malay tiftief. 
p .Vatu™, Pee. 7+ p. ur- 
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Almost everywhere the tribal organization is extremely loose 
their social institutions primitive and barbarous to 
the degree, and I heir religious notions, if the 
expression can be used at ail, crude almost beyond 
belter. Even the totem ic systems are undeveloped, as we see 
from the attitude of the Masuigwramu people of the south-east 
coast towards their "god/' the stfk (crocodile), who may be killed 
hut not eaten. 

They have a myth about one U»i* who once heard singing 
and talking in his own language* and found it was a crocodile 
playing with his two little ones. He therefore concluded it must 
be a god, who ought to be secured for the tribe. Next day nil 
the people went and asked him to be their god, but although they 
promised to keep him in food, he declined the honour So Nugu, 
as he was catted* was seized with Ulbe, one of Ins sonsp and 
brought Co the village, where, in the absence of their parents, 
some of the children disappeared every now r and then. When 
their Loss was traced to Nugu, it was agreed to supply him with 
pigs on his giving his word to leave the children alone. The 
effigies of Nugu and Ulbe arc still preserved,, and at the hunting 
feasts are set up in the circle of dancers, refreshed wish 1 illations 
and greased with pig's fau "The memory of Nugu is also per- 
p£turned in the figure of a man which is kept sn the Chief's house, 
and is the great totem of the tri.be 1 ,' 1 

Like all true Negroes the New Guinea people pass readily from 
comedy to tragedy, displaying in their temperament 
mint****' a strange blend of boisterous animal spirits and 
fiendish oniclty. When a neighbouring coast village 
has to be raided for blood vengeance, the warriors in the canoes 
get up a tremendous din, shouting and singing to Eaboahme, 
“the man in the moon,” banging the sides of the canoes, beating 
the drums* and blowing the conch-shell If iheatiack is successful 
the killing and plundering is i- accompanied by the most infernal 
yelling and shouting, 1 ' which is renewed on reaching the canoes 

1 No priptt^fi FlitecfBft, m totemhlic cfatft accptidTonw SlFiilij?). 
no I itj taLiLiry chid* calc pH in [he Trobriand thwup (Kay ami 13 addon). 

1 U. A, ifcftly, Qfitml BHtiih New Guinea. 1S93, Appendix T+ 

P“ a* «h 
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with matt hilarious jubilation, dancing, druiii-bciting + conch- 
blowing* and so on, 

Then die wretched captives' palms are pierced, a string 
passed through the holes and the hands lied together at the 
back, Oji the return voyage they are jeered at and taunted 
with the prospect of torture, and when the flotilla arrives they 
are thrown into the water and fished out by those on 'the 
beach, slicking barbed spears into the less vulnerable fleshy 
parts, the use of hands being barred by custom In the village 
they are put on mats, a rope secured to a tree is passed round 
their necks to make them sit with head erect, and their hinds 
held down* while the nearest female relative of the mart to be 
avenged steps forward armed with a sharp-pointed stick- "Is 
it with this right eye,” she asks, 11 that you have seen my sou 
[or brother,. &c] captured? Is it with this right eye you 
saw him cut to pieces, cooked and eaten? Well* this is the 
payment for it , 11 thrusting the stick into hts right eye. All the 
other female relatives then follow, each in her turn inflicting some 
fresh but not deadly gash, after which he is wrapped in dry coco¬ 
nut leaves* hoisted some sir feel from the ground* and slowly 
roasted with fireslicksn “When the rope by which the body Is 
hung is burnt and the body falls to the ground the wildest and 
most savage scene takes place. The natives rush with knives in 
their hands* each slashing a piece off the body, which may be still 
alive* in the midst of diabolical noise and yells of rejoicing 1 , 

h is to be feared that such scenes are still rife in many parts 
of the interior, which lie beyond the reach of the 
British, German, and Dutch administrations- Even 
in some of the coast districts cannibalism in its most repulsive 
form was universally practised before the British occupation, and 
the Rev, James Chalmers tells us that at a periodical feast, which 
he had been invited to attend, he found the guests strutting about 
“with pieces of human flesh dangling from their neck and arms- 
A child destined for this banquet "was spared for a future time, 

it being considered too small V 1 

These and many other shortcomings are redeemed by scarce ) 

i Dr 1-imliertu Loria* lty* r Appendix £* p, 44 “p 

=i MV* mtd AJerttiar* ** Aj-w iWs- 
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any good qualities, at least amongst the S,E. coast peoples, and 
Mr II. H- Romilly was inclined, after diligent inquiry, to conclude 
that “they possess no virtues whatever 1 ,* It should, however, be 
stated that intelligent, peaceful, and friendly tribes were met both 
by the British and German expeditions to the interior in 1896 S. 
I>r Lauterbach speaks of an upland district in the Bismarck 
Range thickly inhabited by a settled people “very friendly and 
communicative* 1 * who lived in very long pile buildings in the 
midst of coconut palm groves 1 ; and Sir W- Macgregor met on the 
Mount Scraichley slopes an isolated community of true Papuans 
with frilled hair and of dark bronze colour, who “showed 
themselves amiable and peaceful, and the state of their arms 
indicated that they had not been engaged in any warlike under¬ 
taking for years*." Certainly the worst accounts hitherto received 
lulvc been of coast tribes, such as the piratical Tarungares and 
Wanda mens of Getlvink Bay* and especially the ferocious Tugaia 


can-nil Rais of the south coast, Even Mr Rom illy speaks favourably 
of so me of their physical qualities, keen sight which detects 
footstep* over rocky ground or through dense scrub, when to the 
European eye no trace whatever has been left, and an almost 
equally acute sense of hearing. 

In some parrs of New Guinea the local conditions and tribal 


AqcmHc, 
Aftorcil, m .nd 
CoinmunBil 
Dwrllln*!, 


usage have given rise to a considerable variety of 
house architecture, comprising aquatic stations like 
those of prehistoric Switzerland, huge communal 
structures of loo primitive a type to be com¬ 
pared with the atfltf gwdes of the Pueblo Indians* and 
arboreal dwellings perched in the forks of trees a hundred feet 
high, provisioned to stand a siege, like those of die Central 
Sudanese aborigines. Mr J. P + Thompson describes some of the 


south-east coast villages as “raised upon long piles in the sea 
from ioq to 300 yards from the buach T encompassed by water of 
varying depths. Some of these houses are surrounded by fences, 
and accessible by primitive steps, while others are unprotected 


i ttiy FrrmtJjA in A r e%v tfw"™, iSffy, p 

fi Giegr* jfettr. Jus-, p- 04. 

3 /£♦ April, cBy;, p. -j4y. 
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and present most carious arrhiieecural forms with their grotesque 
top structures perched upon long piles'/' 

About the lower Fly River and the Gulf of Pa pun this observer 
tells us that each village usually possesses one house over 500 feet 
in length p usually divided by great passages running right through 
the centre, with lateral subdivisions, "so that the interior section 
resembles that of a stable with its numerous stall*, These sub¬ 
divisions possess fire-places, which are used for cooking the 
family food, The fire is usually kept burning day and night to 
keep away mosquitoes and other obnoxious in sects', H Although 
provided with end and several side door*, these buildings, which 
■stand on pile^ above the surface of the ground, arc always dark 
and cheerless, while the arboieal structures are at least bright and 
breezy. “These aerial dwellings are constructed in the highest 
trees a bout too feet above the ground, and approached by almost 
perpendicular ladders constructed of long spliced saplings lashed 
1 3 inches a^nri by cross-bars at every 15 inches. These houses* 
supplemented by detached platforms, are stocked with food and 
weapons of defence, and constantly occupied by their owner*, 
who arc so intimidated by the raids of their slayers that they 
leave their dwelling* no longer than they can possibly help for the 
purpose of procuring their necessary fbodV r 

To Mr Romilly J s book is prefixed an introduction on “New 
Guinea Folklore M by Mr Andrew Lang, who 
questions the author's statement that H+ ihe super- id *„, K 
siitions of the Papuans can hardly be said to 
resemble any form of religion, 8 " adding that “we know from other 
sources that Papuans in Melanesia have the general elements ot 
religion, like 01 her people 4 .* This is a good illustration of the 
necessity of restricting the use of ihe term P^t*an to the 
aborigines of New Guinea and neighbouring islands, and main 
raining the distinction between Them and the true Melanesians or 

1 firifak J Ym CtfiW, I%1+ p- For iht rmnm Jftr.- dw« aqtmttt 

itrtkvntee EtA- p. no— *< . _ _ ._ 

a /a. p, lit. Almost eodlr Mini Ur dwellings ocrur In 0«W» bay OT * 

eIic north-west 101 st (Grwur ef AfrfvAcaff + p- *79 , 1- 
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Milflyo^olyoeskn speech. Had Mr Lang not overlooked this 
pefint, he would have seen that the New Guinea natives, the true 
Papuans, may wdl he without any intelligible form of religion, 
while the Melanesian Papuans, as he calls them* have the elements 
of religion ''likeother people/' Their Malayp^Folyncsian speech 
alone shows that they must for ages have been in close contact 
with the Indonesians, from whom they have acquired something 
more tlian Hi the dements of religion/’ 

Convincing proof of this is supplied by such works as Mr 
C, Mh U’oodford s A NufttraUst ftm&tg the Head* 
M T j h€ t I linden (1890), Dr H- ti Guppy's The Sufoman 

Spirit wnrfii. Islands and lheir Nath** (1S-S7 > h and especially the 

Rev, Mr Coijrtngton's The Mdamesians (1891), 
The last named shows that, although for lack of an adequate 
native term the Melanesian Mission has had everywhere to use 
the English word God* all the Melanesians have a religious system 
developed enough to distinguish between spirit^ ie + 11 super¬ 
natural beings that never were in a human body/' and gha$h w 
Lt 41 men's spirits that have left the body*.'* There is moreover 
the universal belief in mama, a supernatural power or influence, 
which t though impersonal, is always connected with some jjersons, 
spirits or ghosts, who direct or control it. As far as I can under¬ 
stand Mr Codrtrigion r s explanation^ this mana is a kind of 
spiritual force or virtue,, somewhat analogous to the Augustiiiian 
grace, transmitted from the higher powers to man either directly, 
or through some material object—a stone of peculiar shape* =1 
tuft of leaves or the like—the possession of which secures luck 
and success in this life, just as the material water of baptism 
opens the way to happiness in the next. In any case such a 
metaphysical conception reveals an immense advance on the 
gross anthropomorphism of the New Guinea Papuans- 

A Similar subtle line of thought is manifested in the ideas 
associated with sacrifice, prayer, invocation, dreams, prophecy, 
omens t death and burial rites. Lolomboetogitogi, abode of the 
dead, shows curious analogies with the Hades of the ancients. 
In Lepers* Island it is reached, like A vermis, by descent through 
3. volcanic vent near a lake, w^here ghosts assemble, and w j here the 

1 V. 111. 
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new-comers are received by Nggftfevu, the ghostly ruler of the 
place. On the far side of the lake, whither no mu is known to 
have come, clouds of steam rise through another cleft, a proof 
that Nggaltvu lias heard the cries of she shades who have climbed 
an overhanging tree and called aloud to hsrn for a sign that tie is 
there. In shade-land are trees and houses where dwell the dea<l + 
though they may still visit the glimpses of the moon r and are seen 
like fire at night, or like dead tree-fern trunks Tight in the path of 
the wayfarers who fears to go farther into the gloomy woodlands. 
Some of these apparitions are evil -minded, and prey on the living 
to carry them away to Lolomboetogitogi, wliere all live a happy if 
an empty life, free at least from sorrow and earthly woes. 

Yet most of these Melanesians, capable of assimilating if not 


inventing such dreams and even sublime fancies, 
are utter savages, less cruel perhaps than some of [n ^ t ^ HU 
the full-blood Papuans, but in many respects not 
appreciably superior to the average New Guinea native. The 
most careful observers are unable to free them from the charge of 
extreme treachery, head-bunting, and other atrocious practices, 
although some allowance may still be made for the** islanders, 
long exposed to the sudden raids of white kidnappers in quest oi 
« contract" labour for the Peruvian and (formerly) the Queens¬ 
land plantations. . , 

The extent to which cannibalism prevailed tall lately m hji 

may be judged front the fact that, for some olfcnct 
against the paramount chief, a whole tribe |n ^ 

Levu was condemned to be cooked tdive in ovinw 
and eaten by batches at each recurrent taro feast, A great part 
of the population, bound by the oral common la» blde l ™ r 
time, had thus been consumed, when the survivors ^rescued 
by the British occupation of the Archipelago in 1874. 1 m ml 

Fijians all profess Christianity, Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
and the dethroned kingThakombau, who had in his tune devoured 
no inconsiderable number of his heathen subjects, hei.anu a ei0U 
me mber of th* Wesleyan congregation 

Headhunting, popularly supposed to be p LCU Ur l£> 
HornefJl Dyaks, has on the contrary a very wule range, tatlir 
eastern Himalayas right through Malaga to the utmost limits of 
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I'apuasia 11 is rife frt the Solomon group* where Dr Guppy Eells 
us that “ the chief* of New Georgia or R uhlan & extend their raids 
EO Vsabel, Florid^ and Guadalcanal, artd thus perform voyage^ 
over a hundred miles in length. Within the tadius of these raid* 
no native can be said to enjoy the security of hi* own existence 
for a single day. [n the villages of Kubiwut may be seen heaps 
of skuHs testifying to the success of previous expeditions. Cape 
Cheyne, when visiting Simbo or Eddystone Island in 1^44, found 
that the natives had jus* returned from a successful expedition, 
bringing with them ninety three heads of men, women, and 
children 4 ,” 

As in Homeo, the practice is not necessarily associated with 
cannibalism, and heads are often sought either for the honour 
of the prue* or m proof of prowess or for some ceremonial 
purpose Thus a new canoe has in some places to be baptized 
in blood before it can be endowed with (he efficacious grace of 
Human sacrifices have also to be provided for, and not 
cmly heads but living captives arc often carried off and kept in 
reserve for some great occasion, such as the death of a chief the 
foundation of a house* or the launching of a war canoe. 

That indifference to physical pain when inflicted on others, 
so characteristic of all Fapuasians, is seen in a method of scarifying 
which is not, however, peculiar to the Solomon group. - The 
faces of both men and women/* writes Mr Woodford, -‘are fre 
quently ornamented all over with cicatrices cither circular or 
r he* mu-shaped. I he operation is a painful and costly one, as 

Ehe professional uttooer has eo be highly paid for his trouble, 
and not ever) child's friend* can afford the fee demanded The 
instrument used is the claw of the flymgfox, The unfortunate 
patient is not allowed to sleep for two or three nights before 
the operation is performed, and then, when he is ready to drop 
from weariness, the taltooer begins his work, and completes it at 
one sitting.... A child was brought for my inspection whose face 
had Just been finished off It was in a painful state of nervous 
irritation, and the face swelled to an enormous sbs? + A hole was 
scraped for it at the edge of the sea, where it could lie on its 


1 0/, nr. p, tfi- 
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Stomach and from time to lime dtp its fevered face into the 
water. In a day or two it had quite recovered 1 .” 

In Gmtklcanar Mr Woodford discovered a wide-spread system 
of whflt for lack of a better term he calls £l castes," 
but which seems 10 be a kind of freemasonry with miHDry. 
several * lodges" in that and some of I he adjacent 
islands. The A emu, Jtmw, or A'wu, » they are variously called 
by the natives in a general way, have etch its pro|>er name, such 
as Gambal<t, the largest and most powerful, in Guadalcanal; 
Kiki in Gela ; Lakeli, JCahtM and elsewhere. Tribes of different 
$|teech way be members of (he sawe lodge, and it is owing to 
the protection afforded by them that the associates are able to 
pass freely from village to village even when war is raging between 
(hem. Mr $. H, Ray refers somewhere to the Snpu’t. a similar 
institution widely diffused throughout the New Hebrides and the 
Banks group, a kind of social club, which gives a certain prestige 
or influence to its members, and has a gamtil (“lodge } in every 
village, accessible only to the associates. It is interesting to note 
that the Mom people of Hritish New Guinea, originally from 
Melanesia’, call the large communal house in the village did a. 
probably the same word as tuptet, d and t being interchangeable, 
as in Mntu ddfo-- Fiji and Rotuma sola, and Sesake w/a it salt. 

1 do not know whether the club exists as an institution in Motm 
land, but the name might have been transferred to the separate 
comitULnal building, 

Siidi protection is much needed in a regjon where the main 
object of their existence “is to lake each others heads. They 
are like wild bensis always prowling about for prey, but rarely 
attacking unless they feel that they have their victim in their |»ower 
without risk to themselves. Theirs is the same motive that animated 
the native clergyman whom I once saw in Fiji take a live rat, de 
libetately chop off its four feel with his knife, and then allow it to 
struggle, maimed, away. The ante motive that animates school- 
bdvs to torture fro^s, that illiplits tbfi Englishman s inquiry, ^ 
sh;i]l we kill to-day ? 7 —the destructive instinct that, after centuries 
of dvitisatiom still lurks in our nature ► 

1 Of - p. 
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the 11 Kanakas/' as the natives of New Caledonia and the 
Loyalty group are wrongly 1 called by their present 
cJcdonsInj. rulers, have been carefully studied by some French 
anthropologists. Perhaps the best account of them 
is that of M* Augustin Bernard s p based on the observations of 
de Rochas, Berngard h Vieillard, Bertillon, Metnicke, and Keane. 
Apart from several sporadic Polynesian groups in the Loyalties J p 
all are typical Melanesians, long-headed with very 
ctv^terv, broad fate at least in the middle, narrow boat- 
shaped skull (Cephr Index 70)*, large, massive lower 
jaw, often with two supplementary molars 1 , colour a dark chocolate, 
often with a highly characteristic purple tinge, but dc Rochas' 
statement that for A few days after birth infants are of a light 
reddish yellow hue lacks confirmation; hair less woolly but much 
longer than the Negro; beard also longish and frilly, the pepper¬ 
corn tufts with simulated bald spaces being an effect due to the 
assiduous use of the comb*; very prominent superciliary arches 
and thick eyebrows, whence their somewhat furtive look; mean 


3 AW£a it >1 Polynesian ward meaning M man/’ and shon]i| ihertfcre be 
truricEetl to iht brown 1 niloTicvinn grcnip„ hut it i* ind bentm lucdy applied by 
French enters Eo d!| Smith Sea tska E |er*. whether black or brown. This 
of the n?mi hn* found its. way into wrne English ttooks of*ravel even 
m the corrupt Fretnh form M eaftarjue," * 

“ £ a drrA*ftf Ar NmPdU Cuffdmit, Paris, 1 

’ Lift, Mlrti L T v«, and Hie of Pina. These fMyncsians □ ppcar tu have 
ttl] ™“ adgicialry from Tonga, fim io UfM Island fW*l\h} r and thrill in 
the rSah tfsMzj b’ven La the Loyalties cradle of all the New" Caledonian 
blyrt^Hin settiemeniA. 

* Th» low index Is characteristic of most Ftipna*tftfiSp and reaches the 
“*«*"■ of d^khoCcphaly m (he eaEiirct Kiu-CoN* of Fiji and among^ 
^rae Cwi&i Papuan.*, uf New Guinea neutnrd by MtUitkho-M^kjr. I3 1L E ihj-* 
obset^r found 1 he charade* $a variable in New Guinea thai he was unable Eo 
use it as a facttl test- In the New Hebrides, Lcniiilacks, ami Bismarck group 
3bn he found many Eif [he natives lo be round-houM, with indies ^ high a>* 
SO amt Hz : and even in ch« Solomon tstnnds Dr Guppy recent* ecphiJk 
nnlkes ranging fnini 73 EO 81 with it mean of 81 in Trta*uiy Island (A^Sur?-, 
April Jfi* Thu* this feature is no more constant nnmh^ the Oceanic 

than it is among*[ rbe African Negroes. (See also M. Maehy'.t paper hi Aw, 

Awj?, ^V- iSSa, p, p 7 r «p) 

1 £fA. |i. r£^. 
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height s ft. 4 in,; speech Melanesian with three marked varieties, 
that of the south-eaistern districts I wring considered the most rudi¬ 
mentary member of the whole Melanesian group 1 , 

New Caledonia is one of the few places in the Pacific where 
distinct evidence has been found of an early Stone 
Age corresponding to that of Paleolithic times in A(Ii 
the northern hemisphere. Serpentine hatchets have 
from time to time been brought to light in pleistocene beds 1 , 
one at Kutomo in the coralline limestone associated with 
BulifHHt uittfit and other fossil or sub-fossil shells, and at 
[tonr.nl M. Glaumont discovered some hearths under 5 feet of 
alluvia, and at a depth of ao feet four clay cooking-vessels like 
those still in use. Alluvial matter, however, accumulates rapidiy 
in this district 1 . 

The present natives, if not the direct descendants of the 
people of the Stone Age, must still have arrived ^ 
at a very remote |>eriod, probably following the u,|nsatii- 
general movement of migration from Malaysia. 

The direction of the winds offers no obstacle, nor are the trades 
of the Pacific regular enough to prevent such migratory move¬ 
ments from west to east. The land connections were also, as 
seen, more continuous than at present, while the taro and yam— 
apparently of South Asiatic origin, but now widely diffused over 
the Pacific islands—would seem to indicate the route followed 

by the early human immigrants. 

From the state of their industries, in some respects the rudesi, 
in others amongst the most advanced in Melanesia, it may be 
inferred that after their arrival ihe New Caledonians, like the 
Tasmanians, the Andamanese, and some other insular groups, 
remained for long ages almost completely secluded from the rest 
of the world Owing to the poverty of the soil ^ ^ 
the struggle for food must always have been severe, Q Ue „ !sn , 
Hence the most jealously guarded privileges of the 
chiefs were associated with questions of diet, while (he para* isc 
of the dead was a region where they had abundance of food and 
could gorge on yams. Their stomach, like that of the Bushmen, 

* tiemard. p- iSr. *1®' 
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seems to hive acquired an exceptional power of expansion and 
contraction, enabling them at one time to consume incredible 
quantities of food, at another u> go fasting for days together 
without feeling any ilE effects from such violent oscillations 
lietween want and surfeit. They were also earth-eaters, while 
cannibalism and the institution of taboo, tf originally associated 
with religion, had certainly lost that character in New Caledonia* 
where they are mainly connected with the eternal food question. 

In the absence of game and cattle [he natives could become 
neither hunters nor pastors, and were driven to fishing and 
agriculture to supplement the scanty resources of the land flora 
and fauna* Hence it is as fishers and husbandmen that they 
became one of the most advanced peoples in the Oceanic world. 
The skill displayed in the irrigation of their taro fields was rivalled 
only by the natives of Fiji. 

Like the l-evites amongst the jews, the office of ta£afa {priest 
or wizard) wai hereditary, and the chief feature of 

mL^tkn mnd was lhe ^ dw ^eatt In fact the 

PttiimEuii. gods, all evil,, were, as in Bantu land, the souls of 
the departed, and especially of the chiefs, who 
acquired increased power of working harm by migrating into 
sharks, the winds* or thunder-storms. Thus the spirits of their 
forefathers that oppressed them in life bestride the whirl wind in 
death, and continue to harry the living by disturbing she order of 
nature. All this < love loped a gloomy, sullen temperament, a 
pessimistic mood and the ferocity of despair, ns displayed especially 
at [he tribal gatherings (and tn the orgies after the taro 
feast, w hich often ended in massacres and hideous scenes of 
cannibalism. 

Returning to the Papuan Lands proper, itt the insular groups 
west of New Guinea we enter one of the most en- 
Fiposli. tangled ethnical region* in the world, Here are, no 
doubt, a few islands such ns the Aru group, mainly 
inhabited by lull blood Papuans, men who furnished Wallace with 
the models on which he built up his true Papuan type, which 
has since been vainly assailed by so many Inter observers. But 
in utters-"Ceram, Jturu, 1 imor, and so on to ["lores* — diverse 
ethnical and linguistic elements are intermingled in almost 
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hopeless confusion. Discarding the term u Alfuro M as of no 
ethnical value 1 * we find the whole area west to about 
120* E. longitude^ occupied in varying proportions gSmtirt * 1 
by pure and mixed representatives of three distinct 
stocks: Negro (Papuans), Mongol (Malayans), and Caucasic 
(Indonesians), From the data supplied by Crawfurd, Wallace* 
Forbes, Ten Kale and other trustworthy observers, I have con¬ 
structed the .subjoined table, in which the east Malaysian islands 
arc disposed according to the constituent elements of their in¬ 
habitants* :—* 

slrn Group —-Thie Papuans dominant; Indonesians (Korongo- 
ei) in the interior 

AVi Group —.Malayans; Indonesians; Papuan strain every¬ 
where. 

Timitr; IVttfa; Thmr fjitd—Mixed Papuans, Malayans and 
Indonesians ; no pure type anywhere. 

Strw&fti Group — Malayans with slight trace of black blood 
(Papuan or Negrito). 

AW i find Sm*t$a— Blilayani* 

Stwu— Indonesians. 

pfrtres; Sator; Adoitera; lomMw ; Patter; Alter — Papuans 
pure or mixed dominant; Malayans in the coast towns. 

guru _ Malayans on coast; reputed Papuans, but more pro¬ 

bably Indonesians in interior. 

Malayans on coast; mixed Mahyo-Papuans inland. 

APiMna ; Panda — Malayan s; 13 utcH*Maky hal f- breeds {* 1 Pei- 
keniers"). 

Gatritfti - — Malayans with slight Papuan strain. 

McJabtlle, Tier; Nate Tie; Tt'ft/eleka — Papuans with 
Malayan admixture- 

Misei -Malayo-Papuans on cuMi; Papuans inland. 

Tider; Tmtate; Sttfkt; Makiw— MaUyms. 

Baljon—y Ialayans; Indonesians. 

1 £ft. p, jlS- , . . _ 

• But McMiwe Celtl**, where n.» If ace td Papuan etenienl! ha. been 

' h r F T^«. « c IV y. If. H. Cuillemaf.!, Ae-t^uio, Vot 11 . an.I 
Recliu, VttU xiv. 
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Gitolp —Mixed Papuans ; Indonesians in the north, 

Wmgiu; SaittKitfi; Batanla —Malayans on the coast; 
Papuans inland. 

From this apparently chaotic picture, which in some places, 
such as Timor* presents every gradation tVorn the full-blood 
Papuan to the typical Malay, Crawford concluded that the eastern 
section of Malaysia constituted a region of transition 
between the yellowish-brown lank-haired and the 
DUpU«RMnts dark-brown or Mack mop-headed stocks- In a 
arjd Cp, ‘ sense this is true, but not in the sense intended by 
Crawfiird, who by “transition” meant the actual passage by some 
process of development from type to type independently of 
interminglings. But such extreme transitions have nowhere taken 
place spontaneously* so to say, and in any case could never have 
been brought about in a small zoological area presenting every¬ 
where the same cl imatic conditions, Biological types may be, and 
have been, modified En different environments, arc lie* temperate, or 
tropical zones, but not in the same zone* and if two such marked 
types as the Mongol and the Negro are now found juxtaposed in the 
Malaysian tropical zone, the fact must be explained by migrations 
and displacement, while the intermediate forms are to be at¬ 
tributed to secular intermingling of she extremes. Why should a 
man r passing from one side to another of an island to or eo miles 
long, be transformed from a sleek-haired brown to a frizzly-haired 
black, or from a mercurial laughter-loving Papuan io a Malayan 
"slow in movement and thoroughly phlegmatic in disposition, 
rarely seen to laugh or become animated in conversation, with ex¬ 
pression generally of vague wonder or wear)* sadness ” a ? 

Wallace’s classical description of these western Papuans, who 
arc here in the very cradleland of the race, can 
pjpujLn and never lose Iis charm, and its accuracy has been fully 

cwiiMAU. confirmed by all later observers* ‘‘The typical 

Papuan race, 1 ' he writes, 41 is in many respects the 
very opposite of the Malay. The colour of [he body is a deep 
sooty-brown or black, sometimes approaching, but never quite 
equalling, the jet-black of some negro races. The hair is very 

1 Dr S> J, Hickson, A NutinmUtf ru N**rih CV/riw, i&%, p. 
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peculiar, being harsh, dryj and frizzly, growing in little tufts or 
curls* which in youth are very short and compact, but afterwards 
grow out to a considerable length, forming the compact, frizzled 
mop which 3 s the Papuan's pride and glory...-The moral charac¬ 
teristics of (he Papuan appear to me to separate him as distinctly 
from the Malay as do hi* form and features. He is impulsive 
and demonstrative in speech and actioa His emotions and 
passions express themselves in shouts and laughter, in yells and 
frantic leu pings. ../The Papuan has a greater feeling for art than 
the Malay. He decorates his canoe* his house,, and almost every 
domestic utensil with elaborate carving, a habit which is rarely 
found among tribes of the Malay race. In the affections and 
moral sentiments, on the other hand, the Papuans seem very 
deficient. In the treatment of their children they are often 
violent and cruel, whereas the Malays are almost invariably kind 
and gentle V' 

The ethnological parting-line between the Malayan and 
Papuastan races, as first laid down by Wallace, 

E»tn niCftl #h h 

nearly coincides with his division between the Bidedc-i 

I pda-Malayan an d A ustrO-Malayan (1 eras and fau tias, 

the chief differences being the positions of Sumhnwa and Celebes. 

Both of these islands are excluded from the Papuanian realm, 

but included in the Austro-Malayan zoological and botanical 

regions. 


Australians and Tasmanians. 

Both Australians and Tasmanians are, or were, absolute!) 
conterminous with their respective insular domains* where they 
had, till the British occupation* remained practically secluded 
from the outer world throughout the whole course 

* , . , ■ A KreJan nr 

Of their natural development since the first peopling 3^ too 
of the land in the Stone Ages. Similar conditions 
have prevailed in a large way elsewhere only in 
America, Hence it is that the inhabitants of these isolated 
ethnical zones alone present a certain degree of uniformity in 
their physical and mental characters. The modifications arc 

1 TAt Afafaj Ardrifxfjgv* Chip. X L. 
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here everywhere such as may be accounted for on the hypothesis 
iliai the present aborigines represent a blend of two, or at most 
throe 1 different elements in extremely remote times, with later 
intermingling* and fresh groupings of these same elements 
through inevitable local shifting* and disturbances, but without 
any serious addition of further foreign elements after the first 
settlements. 

To the observer arriving on tire north coast of Australia from 
New Guinea this homogeneous character of the aborigine* is 
very striking. From a region of considerable ethnical confusion, 
presenting all shades of transition from the full-blood Papuan to 
the variable Melanesian, he enters a continent in which a strong 
family likeness is at once detected between all the scattered 
groups of its primitive inhabitants. This family likeness is more 
over so marked that* amid all the local differences, the native* arc 
everywhere instantly recognised a* members of a single ethnical 
division, and we at once realise the vast period of time needed for 
the development of their highly specialised type- Their arrival is 
referred by Mr A. W. Howitt to a time anterior to 
p^kpi l n e ef the present distribution of land and water, a* they 
AmtniiB. mil5t have reached their present homes by some 
now submerged land-connection, or af all events across narrow 
channels navigable by frail canoes or catamarans. An immense 
period of lime, he contends, is ‘'one of the elements of any 
solution of the problem*” and during that period the natives have 
been completely isolated within a continental area of develop* 
ment. They arrived, he thinks* by a land-bridge either connecting 
with [he Indo-Asiatic continent, or by a land extension of the 
Austral continent towards the north-west, or over some shallow 
channels between Australia and those landsl 

1 Dr O. Fiih^Tn who studied specimens fnwn regions ai w ide apart a* South 
^ucciulimd. itve Gulf Of Carpentaria and Wat Australia, U satisfied with OM J 
" xtif Grand dlc^r U mvrsnehungcn uberteugre ieh midi, dfcvs die Autfrdier 
eiac oigtifM kisse bLWen. wclche dtn Mdsaesiem t*fcr fapuai enlfemtcr 
Mctich als lemcrti rvmtn Afrik*ni*ch™ Xegtro H {Reut in dtr SMut* iSH* 

p- <56h 

t Psper rrjuE ai the M«l Lur cif l&c Australian A»^ for ihc Adv, nf Se»tift T 
Sydney, Jari^ *gpS r I need scarcely JHrtm out how completely these views 
barmoflirt with those advanced in Chip* XI* 
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Strong support is given to this assumption by the absolutely 
independent an d uniform character of Australian UnJty nf 
speech^ The divergences from a common aggluli- Au*tr*Ji*ja 
native form, radically distinct from any other, are Sp * cch ' 
far less than the divergences of the American tongues from a 
common poJysynthetic form, while the phonetic system way be 
described as everywhere identical A few traces of sibilants have 
been noticed, but practically these sounds are unknown to all 
the Australian dialects* Here we have complete accord between 
linguistic and anatomical characters, both alike arguing for a 
common racial origin 1 , Alt attempts to affiliate this group to 
the Dm vidian of Sou sliem India, or to any other, have signally 
failed, as we sec from the ** proofs 11 of affinity with +f words used 


by the Aryan race " put forward by Mr S, Bennett, Mr 'lapJin and 
others 3 . Thus fo'wdjtt, a doctor, is equated with the Greek 
%upaupy*s t whereas the comparison, io prove anything, should be 
with the Greek *<4% a hand, and work, terms not found in 

any Australian dialect So mn/r, to strike = Hindi wl which 
should be mJr T as mdA means month, and nmh nothing at all; and 


it will hardly be credited that cohfoftf, head, is collated with English 
t&& r and Spanish Cobra, which should be Portuguese, only in that 
language €ohra does not mean )umU hut jnakt. And the w r hole 
process ls unscientific, alt the native dialects being ransacked for 
likely words, w'hich arc then compared, not with a particular Aryan 
tongue, but with all of them, ancient and modern* and even with 
Hebrew, or Arabic, or "Moorish” G^r-alfcfcr)* which are 

nut Aryan, but Semitic. Hence* if the comparisons could be 
established, the logical inference wouM be that the Australians 
are proved by their languages to be an amalgam of Aryans and 
Semites, living and dead, from all pans of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa- For this reason the comparisons made by Mr Curr 
with African Negro languages- must also be pronounced worth¬ 
less 


■ The absence of Mbiiom Sounds is atcHbtit^ by Ihut HAcftliitcf to ih* 
maepodont alrabr arch and exirresporadinff firtdifod longue, «rhidi mki Uwif 
utterance a difficult feat In-aceompluh &nt. Am- Edinburgh, tfyi). 

1 In K. Brough Smyth's AMftmr *f iSjfi, Val. IK p# $ *q. 

J t.p. l?l up 

to -—$ 
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It is more profitable to note, as an indication of the lcvtl 
of the Australian intellect, that m none of these 
Numeral d j a | ect!i are there a tty words for the numerals 
Syltrtn ' higher than and /«», or here and there t*r *, 

bevond which = *+ a, Jh*=w™h to* **»» ant sa °"' 
Even Mia, a common word for ^ is used m some places for 

** and in Others for « * tto ™ 

altogether beyond the grasp of the native mmd' ; In any uist 
■*no” Australian Black in his wild state can, 1 believe, practically 
count as high as seven. If you lay seven pms on a table for a 
Black to reckon, and then abstract two, he would not miss them, 
if one were removed, he would miss it, because tits manner of 
counting by ones and twos amounts to the same as if he reckoned 
by odds and evens’." In fact the Australian stands practically at 
the binary stage, and has nowhere yet reached the first of the 
three natural systems-?*/™"' with a 5 base. dM with in, 

and wilh aa . ,. 

Nor can it be said that they had no need of a more highly 
developed arithmetic system, for it would be com 
Typici vetlienl t0 reckon at least the number of their 

Hunwr*. cll j | ( | ren ant i wives, and (as hunters) of the contents 

of successful ■• bags." Professor Richard Simon’ rightly regards 
them as the typical hunters, in this respect unapproached by the 
Canadian trapper, the South African Bushman, or any other 
people savage or civilized, Hence in the wild state the Australian 
is the most independent of mortals, but at the same time is 
prevented from making any progress in culture beyond a certain 
very la* level. The difficult of capturing game with his priraiiiv* 
methods compels him to give his whole time to the quest 
of food, and spend his days in roaming restlessly over wade 

» Thu* Arrfo=3 in the Herbert \'»l* diatmt; bal radical* 

Here we am reminded by Pr L L. ConMt that a few lanpage* "« 
absolutely destitute nf pure flumerical leniM. Ttlrts (he ^ 

n i, true word for rw, and *amo, » «df «s>lf weans alone l Th* Am 

Outfit; fo Origin W s%6)- 

a ]■;, M. Can, TAt Antimlkm Rar*, Melbourne, \ul l. p* 3 a - 
* tfriwrkimtoir. &C+ in AmtmUm, Lch m gp tSgti* >*£#«* 
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hun! ing^grou nds* and devising all sons of artificial methods and 
precautions for preventing these preserves from becoming over¬ 
peopled. As in New Caledonia, the food question was at the 
base of most social institutions. 

That some system of gesturedanguage is current amongst the 
natives has long been known, and Mr A- H. Howilt Qttture 
figures in Brough Smyth s a few of the signs ot which spc«*H. 
he had acquired a knowledge amongst the tribes of 
Cooperis Creek. On this subject Mr Smyth himself writes: 11 Tt 
is believed that they have several signs, known only to themselves 
or to those amongst the whites who have had intercourse with 
them for lengthened periods, which convey in format ion readily 
and accurately*^ This statement is now fully confirmed by 
Dr Walter E, Roth p who, during his long residence amongst the 
Queensland natives, has discovered and become proficient an a 
tolerably complete gesture-system ranging over a wide area. It 
seems fully as effective as the West African drum-language, 
which has also nOw r been mastered by HctT k. Betz in the 
Camcrdtis district. Dr Roth has determined the value of no less 
than ji j manual signs, which are in use amongst a large number 
of tribes in the North-west-central Queensland district, and ^ erve 
all the purposes of a /ingsfd frarK& f and, l hanks to the keen * is ion 
of the natives, have the further advantage of being intelligible at 
considerable distances. These signs, which he describes and 
figures 3 * are, like those taught in our deaf and dumb schools, 
capable of expressing a wide range of thought, different plants, 
animals, natural objects, persons, events, conditions, feelings, and 
so forth This gesture-speech thus differs from articulate speec 
“only in this, that the one appeals to the sense of virion, the 
other to that of hearing V* and should be a complete reply to 
those philosophers who argue that thought and spoken language 

are one- 

1 ft. Enough Srayth h * AtmrtRi*** •/ Ffciprt* N-1* 

l EtLi^i *mmg tk, MA-tn+CMr't Q*«mt**t ^ 

puts. Bristart* Cl«»p. W- with append tlhrtuMB*. 

1 AM. p. T95- 
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Great cffbns have been made by believers in the namr*1 
equality of all mankind to present the mi live insti- 
C J“ tut tons, religions ideas, and general capacity iti as 

favourable a light as possible. Brough Smjlh 
shows plainly enough that children in the schools of Victoria are 
capable of assimilating a certain amount of teaching, and appeal 
is especially made to their artistic sense and power of delineation, 
even in the wild state, as shown by the pictorial representations 
in their caves and rock shelters. Favourite 11 motives" of this 
primitive “School of Art," which compares badly with Shose of the 
Bushmen and Palaeolithic cave-men, are the human hand and 
the snake, and this is the account given of the "technique” by 
Mr Ernest Giles: “The drawing (of the hand] Es done by filling the 
mouth with charcoal powder if the device is to be black, if red 
with red ochre powder, damping the wait where the mark is to foe 
left, and placing the palm of the hand against it, with the fingers 
stretched out; the charcoal or ochre powder is then blown 
against the back of the hand; when IE is withdrawn, it leaves 
the space occupied by the hand and fingers clean, while the 
surrounding portions of the wall are all black or red, as the case 
may be. One device represents a snake going into a hole s the 
hole is actually in the rock, while the snake is painted on the 
walk and the spectator is to suppose that its head is just inside 
the hole, The body of [he reptile is curled round and round [he 
hole, though its breadth is out of all proportion to its length, 
Sieing 7 or 3 inches thick and only a to j feet long. It is pain led 
with charcoal ashes which had been mixed up with some animal's 
or reptile’s fatV J The process resembles that of our sand-engraving 
on glass-ware. 

Their sense of right and wrong Air Giles describes as hazy, 
and tie is uncertain whether they have any know- 
iJul* 1 ™ a Supreme Being K allowing, however, that 

“nothing of the nature of worship, prayer, or 
sacrifice has been observed*.* Elsewhere he argues that they 

3 A it ft rutin 7 \p§ce TrtrrrJ/rf, iH&j, Vol. Lp, 78. For other pmcMB 
Mr K- li MtEhem. 1 Fapfir on T&t fittk Ptiimtingx erW Canting f §ftMi Am- 
truiiaM Aforiginff* in Jssr, AtiiArwf. fitif. 1S96, p. 145* 
a /A. t, p, 44 . 
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have no beliefs on the subject of Clod or an after-ltfe* and lhat 
those who credit them with such notions * h bave been imposed 
upoiip and that, until they had learnt something of Christianity 
from missionaries and others, the tSlacks had no beliefs or practices 
of the sort*.* 

Thai this is the only possible view seems evident front the 
crude myths and legends associated with Pundgyl, who is known 
in various forms to many tribes, and has been selected by the 
missionaries from the native ‘ iheogo tries "a* the nearest approach 
to a deity in their religious texts 3 . The Pundgyl (Bunjil) of the 
Wawurongs of the Varra River, has a wife, Boiboi, whose face he 
has never seen, a son Ilin-beal and a brother Pally yau, by whose 
help he made most things. He is provided with a large knife, 
an d after making the earth he went all over it. cutting and slashing 
it into rivers and. creeks, mountains and valleys. J hen, after 
contact with the whites, there is a curious adaptation of Bunjil to 
Biblical legends, as when 1 people grow wicked he waxes angry, 
raises storms and fierce winds which shake the big trees on the 
hilltops. Thcreujwn He again goes about with his (tig knifes 
cutting this way ami that way, and men, women, and children are 
all cut into very little pieces. But the pieces are alive, and wriggle 
about like worms, when great storms come, and they are blown 
about like snowflakes. They are wafted into the clouds, and by 
the clouds borne hither and thither all over the earth, and thus is 
mankind dispersed. But (he good men and women are earned 
up wants and become star*, which still shine in the heavens. 

Bu t other myths point at an incipient slate of ancestor-worth ip, 
and Nttniaderi, the wonderful god or eponymous |m , 

hero of (he Narringeri tribe on the Lower Murray h«m» 

River, is described as originally coming down the 

Darling Rive,, and sending back two messengers to rei>©rt his 


1 , u ,, So uUa Cad Lumholu. one of out »fe* IP 1 * 1 ** in 4,1 ,lwl ' 
«on*Jtb' mental the native): “A. * event*it he*d*m 

ihat neither idolatry nor «e to l* foot*! m Wmlm. 

.alivrs «, far m I know, ever been reel, to p«y Wmwg 18 * 9 . 

’ *'L, Cen, 1. 1, GW«*«W M*'™" mengxit wtwmftr Air 

beck, ttt a Victoria iBrdueH Smyi^s n. p* 
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arrival to the up-country people. They cross over to Lake Albeit, 
where they mm hostile tribes* and marvellous contests ensue. 
Nurunderi throws (tat stones into I-ake Alexandrine which 
become bream, and he goes up to ihe Coorong, where he slays 
a chief who has kidnapped hi s children. When he reaches 
Encounter Kay his wives forsake him, but he calls upon the sea to 
overflow, and they are all swallowed up an ihe waves, in the 
end he goes up to Wyimwtrri, Le* Cloud land, where he now 
dwells. 

Although she practice of cannibal ism has been questioned, 
Lumholu shows that the aborigines are omnivorous in the 
strictest sense of the word, devouring everything at all digestible, 
from vermin and insects to man. He mentions live beetles 
and their larvae* fleas, jwtimlj, grasshoppers, children (by their 
mothers)* captives, and people generally. "The Australians 
are cannibals, A fallen foe* be it man, woman, or child, is 
eaten its the choicest delicacy; they know no greater luxury 
than the fresh of a blackman'." Religious rites and ceremonial 
customs do not apply here, the natives knowing nothing of such 
observances. 

A common test of a people’s culture is the treatment of their 
women, and in this respect the Australians must, as 
ft* Semon s hows ‘ be ranked below fch c Btishma n 
and on a level with the Fuegians. When we read 
the accounts of the barbarous treatment to which the Australian 
fufira is habitually subjected, all our preconceived notions of the 
"noble savage” are quickly dispelled, and we begin id wonder 
how r mankind ever succeeded in struggling upward to a higher 
state, Brough Smyth gives us a truly pathetic account of the 
marriage customs in vogue among the Victorian tribes : " A man 
having a daughter of 13 or 14 years of age arranges with some 
elderly person for the disposal of her- and, when all are agreed, she 
in brought out and told that her husband wants her. Perhaps she 
has never seen him but to loathe him. The father carries a-Spear 
and a waddy, or a tomahawk, and, anticipating resistance, is thus 
prepared for ir. The poor girl, sobbing and sighing, and muttering 

1 0 /. fit. p, foi. 

1 A> 4 r as/m cJBi/ 5 , No. io. 
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words of complaint* claims pity from those who will show none, 
[f she resists the mand-ates of her father, he strikes her with his 
spear; if she rebels and screams* the blows are repeated; and if 
she attempts to run away„ .1 stroke on the head from ihe waddy 
or tomahawk quiets her. The mother screams ant] scolds and 
beats the ground with her hiti-uan (fighting-stick); the dogs bark 
and whine; hut nothing interrupts the father, whoi in the per¬ 
formance of hts duty a is strict and mindful of the necessity of not 
only enforcing his authority* but of showing to ail that he has the 
means to enforce k Seizing the bride by her long hair he drags 
her to she home prepared for her by her new owner. Further 
resistance often subjects her to brutal treatment. If she attempts 
to abscond, the bridegroom docs not hesitate to strike her savagely 
00 the head with his waddy, and the bridal screams and yells 
make the night hideousV 

B11E the aborigines arc at least exonerated by Mr Curr from 
the charge of present Or former promiscuity, in- 

■ * *. g CI.UK 

volved in ibe current theories on the complicated Harri»i«^ 
questions connected with the marringc-sy^ems of 
the Australians and other lower races. Here it is necessary to 
distinguish carefully between i^r-marriages and the so-called 
“communal” or M group" marriages; the former having for their 
sole object* not, as Is commonly supposed* the prevention of 
close consanguineous unions bul the proper disposal of the stock 
of available food 8 * the latter implying on the contrary absolute 


1 £?/. 1. p. 

1 Thin point fairly well tfAablkhed, and few the first time* by 

Dr Wi 1L Roih f*t. Chap. m.J who, thanks lo hh thorough kmwhd& 
of Ihe local dialects has been ablet to penetrate the went, and lo show that 
unions with near relations are not neCeiMirity btnrtd by the dasIIJMW. w hde 
marriage may be preven ted between per*™ uacMinHled by any tie* »f blood, 
11 li (wftdLiiion U tint the whole lutricnic prom u hurt mi the Am d supply* 
t^ng dm toped by a klttt of natural flection, with a view to make the most 
of ihe total quantity at the disposal of (he tribe, A* in New Caledonia 
certain iienw uc rtnerved for the chief*, so in Australia Jwibapd ud wife fo? 
differently from each rifafc*t«nd both from tbclr children, and ihe classes that 
Ihus ari* have to he kept up hy strict marriage law*, which have In principle 
nothing to i\o wish degrees of cotf^ngninily- The weak point of I he partm! 
theory is that it implies ao Interest in the permanent good or the community. 
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promiscuity within certain wide limits in the past, and sand toning 
the same within narrower limits in the present. About the class- 
marriages there is no difficulty. Their general existence k 
established beyond all question both amongst exogamous and 
endagamous tribes in Austral Isa, North America, and other regions. 
Indeed their special importance is due to the fact that strikingly 
analogous systems still prevail in so many other remote land*, 
b4 a circumstance which should go far to uphold the doctrine of 
the unity of the human race 1 ." 

But in the present connection their interest lies in the fact 
that they ettfud? the idea of community of women, so that, were 
dass-ruatriages universal in Australia, Mr Cuff would be right in 
asserting that M the husband is the absolute owner of his wife 
(or wive*)** and there would be no room for any form of legalised 
promiscuity. Tills is seen from the very conditions of the class- 
system, the chief [joints of which are^—i. Alt male and female 
members of a class belong each to a special doss determined 
by parentage; 2. Marriage within the several classes is barred 
to their several members, so that no one of t say, Class A, can 
many anyone of that class ; 3, Marriage is restricted to certain 
prescribed classes, so that no one of Class A can many into ifiy- 
other claAs, but only into Class 13 or other prescribed class 
4, Except in one doubtful case (the Kumai) the children belong 
to a doss, which h not that of either parent but results neverthe^ 
less from parentage. Thus kids to complications, developing 
into a system "which seems too intricate to have been the in¬ 
vention of tribes so low down in the scale of mental capacity 115 
and leads eventually to disintegration. 

But although general, the system is not universal, so that 
theoretically room might be made for the group or 
lyUrtES*™ 1 communal system, first described by the Rev. Lorimer 
Sjntetvi pison 4 , then accepted by the late Lewis H- Morgan \ 

Prfte-nded, * 

and despite Mr Curris crushing exposure, still taken 

of which, as [«jiiii«d out in p, 9, primitive man an have m thought, 

though fully alive to the nec&aity of previdiltg for hia dolly bread. 

1 Cun’, tit- 1- p. U r- 1 A p. i»> * /A p. 1 iB. 

* Jn A’amjfarvt attd A r ^4f'. Mr A. W. I lawftf, joint author of 

this wurt, docs nut commit turns* If to lliu ihearj; but Ffof. Murgaii, who 
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for granted probably by most ethnologists Mr Fison assumes 
that formerly (here was no individual marriage, but that, the class 
formed two or more dd groups," in which the males of one had 
as wives the females of the other or of some other, but that later 
this promiscuous arrangement gave way—In some measure in 
practice [hough not in theory—to individual marriage, the man 
still retaining a more or less exclusive right to certain women, 
ivho stand to him in the relation of wives. In fact M marriage is 
theoretically communal/' the relation being not of one individual 
to another, but of one group to another, while the ancient assumed 
rule underlies the present assumed fax usage. Without entering 
into detail^ it will suffice here to state generally that, after a 
careful enquiry Into the whole subject on the spot* Mr Curr 
sweeps all these assumptions away, disproves the ' l facts 11 on which 
they are based, and shows convincingly that the promiscuity here 
in Question neither did nor does exist in any part of Australia, 
Is it too much to hope that visionary group or communal systems, 
supposed to tie survivals of an equally visionary slate of pro¬ 
miscuity, may be henceforth banished from works dealing with 
the primitive social institutions of mankind? 

Another redeeming quality of the natives is their high sense 
of humour and mimetic powers comparable to AtutmiUn 
those of the African Negritoes, h What is comk to 
the blacks strikes them at once, and makes them 
laugh immediately* They are very humorous, have a decided 
talent for drollery, and are skilful mimics, I once saw a 
young Australian receive an order from his master, whereupon 


nflttftnte* * Prefatory Nolo* fully accept* it with all it* t*cw*l ************ ! 
■* Amount lie Australia!) U ihi* memoir folly allows, Emop of imTct 

are found unit'd 1 * of fenakf, nm by any c*nm**7 of * ^ 

nwriaec to whidl the gmpi am parties but by »* organs Uw t waptcM bj 
iribal n^gr. rcco&MMod over (aiRe 11» and full'iiral m actiuil practice by 
Ibc cotuhitiUion of iho A -offi-n i* *M *d on. day Imi* WLtb ™ 

nan in itw ^ mhtiu** on the w-t d,y wi,h an*E*, mM* of fk 
M in I he ume million, and prf>W «vtnd ™oeP with «vrnU 

a' (V s«ue time " (p. J*}- Of cn»r^ PmC Mo^- * mlhonlj. 

M author of the now iomeirhul daendusd f C **T*f^ V 

tftki AWn« nude ih* fortune of this ^luldy t***- 

theory- 
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he immediately went to his companions and imitated his master's 
manner of speaking and acting, to the great amusement of the 
whole camp. In their dances they imitate in a striking manner 
the hopping of the kangaroo and the solemn movements of the 
emu, and never fail to make the spectators laugh 1 /' But they 
will never ,L laugh the sense of misery far away/' for it is always 
with them, and surely killing them as k has already killed their 
Tasmanian kinsmen. 

These “eolithk Tasmanians*" stood evert at a lower level of 
culture than the Australians. At the occupation 
nJniiJi* 1 the scattered hands, with no hereditary chiefs or 
social organizatlon, numbered altogether 2000 souls 
at most, speaking several distinct dialects, whether of one or 
more stock languages is uncertain, In the absence of sibilants 
and some other features they resembled the Australian, but 
were of ruder or less developed structure, and so imperfect that 
according to Joseph Milligan, our best authority on the subject, 
“they observed no settled order or arrangement of words in the 
construction of thdr sentences, but conveyed in a 
sj^c d h Vctc,Pi=lJ supplementary fashion by tune* manner, and gesture 
those modifications of meaning which wc express 
by mood, tense P number, &c.V J Abstract terms were rare, and 
for every variety of gum-tree or wattle-tree there wat a name, but 
no word for “tree" in general, or for qualities, such as hard, soft, 
warm, cold, long, short, round, &c. Anything hard was i+ like a 
stone," roundp “like ihu moon," and so on, * k usually suiting the 
action to the word, and confirming by some sign the meaning to 
be understood, 1 ’ 

Though they carried firebricks about, It is doubtful whet her 
they possessed the art of making fire by friction 
Myth. *'^ or otherwise- But they remembered a time when 
there was no fire at alb until two bkckfeUows 
standing on a hill-top threw it about like stars; at which the 
people were frightened and mn away, but came back and made 


1 r.iLmholEx, op. rif. p. 

1 /ifAtorfo&t p. 

* Taper in Brough Smyth's walk, it. p. 413. 
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a fire of wond h after which M no more was fire lost in our land. 
The two blftckfellows are in the clouds; in the dear night you 
see them like start These are they wha brought ftre to our 
fathers K n 

During the disgraceful colonial wars of estemrinaEion, a few 
weapons of a better type appear to hare been ^ ^ 
introduced from the mainland. Hut before Shat lnaplertltlltl* 
time they possessed neither the boomerang nor the 
throwing-stick, nor the shield of the Australians, nothing in fact 
except the waddy, not on like the Irish shillelagh, and two kinds 
of primitive spears, one 3 mere sapling sonic ij feet long, pointed 
and hardened by fire, the other about 10 feet long and lighter, 
As neither had any stone or bone attachments, these mile weapons 
were really inferior to those of the Old Stone Age, to which were 
fixed some of those flint or other spear heads now found in s.icfi 
abundance in the eaves and pleistocene beds of the northern 


hemisphere, 

in the native diet were included "snakes, liaards, grubs and 
worms, rt besides the opossum, wombat, kangaroo, D|e( 
birds and fishes, roots, seeds and fruits, but not 
human flesh, at least normally. Like the Bushmen, they were 
gross feeders, consuming enormous r|uantities of food when they 
could get it and the case is mentioned of a woman who was seen 
to cat from S o to Go eggs of the sooty petrel (larger than a duck's), 
besides a double allowance of bread, at the station on Flinders 
Island- They had frail bark canoes made fast with thongs or 
rushes, besides rafts like those of I orres Straits, Dwt] jj nn , 
but no permanent abodes or huts, beyond branches 
of trees lashed together, supported by stakes, and disposed 
crescent-shape with the convex side to wmdward- On the 
uplands and along the seashore they took refuge m caves, 
™k Alters and natural holloa. Usually the men went naked, 
the women wore a loose covering of skins, and personal orna¬ 
mentation was limited to cosmetics of red ochre, plumbago, and 
powdered charcoal, with occasionally a necklace of shells strung 
on a fibrous urine. 


] Of r nk iir p- +61 ■ 
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During the hopeless struggle with the eat ly settler^ the natives 
developed a degree of ferocity e<jual to that of 
mlrt" 1 *™ their exterminators, Bui when first encountered by 
Conk, Pdroo and other navigators, they appeared 
to he a mi Id, inoffensive people T disposed to he friendly or at 
least not hostile, diffident rather than distrustful. Little or no 
reference is made to atrocious lriba! practices, mutilations and 
other horrors, which make detailed accounts of the Australian 
peoples such unpleasant reading. The reason is obvious enough. 
The Tasmanians had not yet passed from the rude primitive state 
of the family life to ihe social condition of the clan and tribe, 
when complications arisen and the ■-commonweal * has to he 
safeguarded by till manner of drastic measures. In the general 
evolution of human progress the intermediate stages will often be 
found more unpleasant than either extreme. 

The Oceanic Negritoes. 

In Africa the Negrito substratum, partly sheltered by trackless 
tropical woodlands, may still be traced in scattered fragments from 
Majigbattulnnd to the Cape In Oceania ihe Negrito substratum, 
formerly diffused throughout the Malayan lands, survives only in 
four widely separated nw/w-the Andaman Islands, the Malay 
Peninsula, the Philippine*, and parts of New Guinea. 

The 11 Mincopies," as the Andamanese used to be called, no- 
Th* And& lKwSy seems to *now why, were vjsited in 1893 by 
minfM." Df Louis l^pitjiie, who examined a large kitchen- 
midden near Port Blair, but some distance from 
the present coast, hence of great age 3 . Nevertheless he failed to 
find any worked stone implements, although flint occurs in the 
island. Indeed, chipped or flaked dints, now' replaced by broken 
g!a§,s were formerly used for shaving and tattooing. But, as the 
present natives use only fishbones, shells, and wood, Dr I^pkjuc 
somewhat hastily concluded that these islander, like some other 

Sionc Age P riroit * ve E rou P s * have never passed through a Stone 
Age at all The shdltnounds have certainly yielded 
arrow heads and polished adzes “indistinguishable from any of the 

1 .t iff A’witfv Af Ms jVVfn'ftp/, ike* in Twr- da Al&ndt, New Scrks h IJvr. 

3 £ — midden wa* iju ft. mud, and over n ft, high. 
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European or Indian celts of (he so-called Neolithic period 1 /' 
Bui there is no reason to think that the archipelago was ever 
occupied by a people different from its present in habitants. 
Hence we may suppose that their ancestors arrived in the Stone 
Ages, but afterwards ceased to make stone implements, as less 
handy for their purposes and more difficult to make than the 
shell or bone-tipped darts, arrows, and nets with which they 
capture game and fish ** more readily than the most skilful 
fisherman with hook and line 1 - 11 Similarly they would seem to 
have long lost the art of making fire, having once obtained it from 
a still active volcano in the neighbouring Barren Island*, 

Many wild statements regarding this primitive Negrito »«* 
due chiefly to the careless observation* of [passing navigators, but 
still current in popular ethnographic works, have been dispelled by 
Mr Man, who shows that they do not make holes in the sand to 
human 1 in like rabbits, that there are no so-called "oven-trees*where 
pigs are roasted* no cannibalism, nor any bowuraps, boomerangs, 
wamera (Australian throwmg-stkkfl), or blow-pipes, useless with¬ 
out poison, of which they make no use whatsoever. But they do 
possess two kinds of boats, one a very rude outrigger of primitive 
tyjie, just as they have two or three kinds of dwellings, one also 
very frail and primitive—mere leafy shelters, like those of the 
Brazilian Puri, hut usually erected only on temporary camping- 
grounds. 

In temperament they resemble the Papuans and other dark 
peoples, ''being merry, talkative, petulant, inquisitive, anil restless- 
[heir speech Is rapid, with a constant repetition of the same idea; 
a joke, if it does not take too practical a form, is heartily appre^ 
dated, while all insults or injuries arc promptly resented 4 /' A 
pleasing characteristic Is the attitude of the men towards their 
wives, who, though necessarily doomed to much drudgery, are 
treated Sts real helpmates on a footing of perfect equality. Despite 

1 E, H. Man, JffUr. Jntikr&f . r##t+ P- *?!« 

1 / 4 . p, 179, 

1 Clow to Bairen U ibe extinct crater of AfmrMtJam. ie* i\arts*him 
(A r 4jr^-Hell) > ffimi whkh the -Andaman jjroup h*ve ukew ite name 
■[.Sir H- Vttte* Pd*), 

* /b. p. 3B4. 
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the nvifircpr^ntitioils of some eiplorflVi marriage is i permarttm 
tie, divorce being unknown and “conjugal fidelity til] death the 
rule and not the exception V 

No form* of worship have been noticed, though there is a 
vague belief in Pf*iugtJ y an immortal, invisible being, 
who live* in a targe stone house in the sky, knows 
everything* even the thoughts of men, in the daylight* 
bill not in the dark, and has made all things except three or lout 
evil Spirits, for whose misdeeds he is not accountable. He pities 
the victims, sometimes affords them relief, and shows in the 
thunderstorm his anger at certain crimes and offences Bui 
nothing can lessen their dread of ihe evil one, to whose machin¬ 
ations nearly all deaths, sickness, and other calamities are 
attributed- There is a curious notion about wax-burning, which, 
being distasteful to Filing*, is often secretly done when she enemy 
is a-hunting or a-fishing, in order to stir his wrath and thus s^hhE 
the sport- Hence in the criminal code, after falsehood, theft* 
assault r murder, and adultery, follows wax-burning, the greatest 
crime of all, equivalent to our sacrilege \ 

Original also is the native cosmogony, which teaches that the 
earth 1 , flat as a plate, rests on the top of a very 

Coimoffony. * 4 

tall tree* and b doomed one day to be upset by a 
great earthquake. Then the living and the dead will change 
places, and the latter, to hasten the consummation, every now 
and then combine to shake the tree and so displace the wicker 
ladder by which it is connected with heaven, but this must be 
done only in the rainy season, as at other times the parched 
earth might crumble and crush them all. 

Mr Man has carefully studied and reduced to writing ihe 
Andamanese language, of which there are at least 
nine distinct varieties, corresponding to as many 


Speech. 


1 Man, /A, p, ajy. 

3 That is, lbe Andaman Islands which they sup|ic.wd to amipn^c the 
whole world* HeiKV the few stranger* ih.it oewiriLriiaJly arrived were their 
1 1l’v^x-o.E forefalhen, who dwell on a nei^hl>ouring Islet and were rtlkwreii 
sow and ihefl 10 reriril the frtma t or world- Hence also the mtivci of 
India who now com* regularly are tflll waited i.e* Kfc *5epart*tl 

ipitit&i" 
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tribal groups. It has no dear affinities to any other tongue 1 , the 
supposed resemblances to DravidUn and Australian" being ex¬ 
tremely slight, if not visionary. Its phonetic system is astonish¬ 
ingly rich (no less than 34 vowels and 17 consonants, but no 
sibilants), while the arithmetic stops at two. Nobody ever attempts 
to count in any way beyond Aw, which is reaches I by a singular 
process. Finn the nose is Lapped with the finger-tips of either 
hand, beginning with the little finger, and saying 
ukitif/ (one), then ikjtir (two) with the next, after ^ 

which each successive tap makes ax&dj “and 
this/ When the thumb of the second hand is reached, making 
both hands are brought together to indicate 3 - 5, and the 
sum is clenched with the word rfft/tVtr = M alh H But this feat is 
exceptional, and usually after you get only words answering 
to seventh many, numerous, countless, which flight of imagination 
is reached at about 6 or 7- 

Vet with their Ink mile arithmetic these paradoxical islanders 
have connived to develop an astonishingly intricate form of speech 
characterised by an absolutely bewildering superfluity of pro- 
nominal and other elements. Thus the possessive pronoun* have 
as many as sixteen possible variants according to the class of 
noun (human objects, parts of the body, degrees of kinship, &c,} 
with which they are in agreement. For instance, my is fltfa, dM f 
dimgy digy dafi w dar v dtdt\ dm r drfr r nd t 

dftff with tPfflitj htad^ wrist* mouth* father\ sm, e * 

wm t wife f &c, &c ,; and so with %. faA wr* .vw, 
thrift This grouping of nouns in classes is analogous to the 
Bantu system! and it is curious to note that the number of classes 
is about the same. On the other hand there is a wealth of post 
fiscs attached as in normal agglutinating forms of speech, so that 
H in adding their affixes they follow the principles of the ordinary 
agglutinative tongues; in adding their prefixes they follow the 
well-defined principles of the South African longues. Hitherto, 
as far as 1 know, the two principles in full play have never been 
found together in any other language,..In Andamanese both are 

I «The Andimn lungnage* ace one £t*wp ! they h*ve no jtfcnitle:* by 

frhidi we might infer [heir eanitectmfl with nny other known group” (l>ut. 

R. C. Temple, queued by Mr Man, Am*rv^ P* « *3)- 
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fully developed, so much so ns to interfere with each fiber's gram¬ 
matical functions 1 ” The mute often ij certain Kifuffedafia 
t'erki comparable in length to those os’ the American polysynihetic 
Languages. A ravage people, who can hardly count beyond tiro, 
possessed of about the most intricate language spoken by man, is 
a pyschological puzzle which I cannot profess to fathom. 

In the Malay Peninsula, the indigenous clement ts certainly 
the Negrito, who, known by many names--Semang, 
Tftt stmmnvw- Di n a p L&i, Scnoi, Mania, Jakim—forms 

a single ethnical group presenting some striking analogies with 
the Andamanese. Rut* surrounded from lime oue of mind by 
Malay peoples, some semi-civilised, some nearly as wild as 
themselves, but all alike slowly crowding them out of the land, 
these aborigines have developed defensive - (uadi ties, unneeded hy 
the more favoured insular Negritoes, while their natural develop¬ 
ment has been arrested at perhaps a somewhat lower plane of 
culture* Jo fart, doomed to extinction before their time came, 
they never have had a chance in the race, as Mr Hugh Clifford 
sings in The Ssmg of the Last Sematigt :— 

"The paths arc rough,, the trail* arc htl E^mH 
The J ungle People trad * 

The yam* stc nearer aod hard %o fieul 
With which oar folk arc fed. 

Wc safe yel a little 

Until we pau iiwiy, 

The relic* of hi ancient race 
Thai ne'er hits bd it* dip*” 

These particular Sernangs, who have hitherto succeeded in 
fcTjrth. maintaining their independence, have a wei id legend 
of a mysterious nation of great Amazons destined 
one day to come and smite the faithless Sakai people, who have 
gone over to the enemy's camp, and now join with them in 
tracking ?tnd hunting down their own kinsfolk. These female 
minim—who dwell in the depths of the dark woodlands beyond 
the Gunong Korbu heights, and are stronger, taller, bolder, and of 
paler colour than any men have even been seen, and their bows 
and blow pipes also, larger and truer and better carved than any 

1 Ucue. K* C. Temple, qu oteri liy Mr J 1 im P Amfrnf, Jmr. jH»a, p. 1*3. 
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others, are found now and then in the deep recesses of ihe fore&t-s, 
\ Serna ng chief idls how H many mooiis ago w he and his two 
brothers, when following the trail of a wounded stag* found it 
lying by a brook* killed by a larger arrow than theirt* and that 
instant looking up, on hearing a food threatening cry in a strange 
tongue, he beheld a gigantic pale-skbned woman breaking through 
the jungle, and then his elder brother fell pierced by an arrow. 
He escaped by High!, and alone lived to tell, the iale f for the two 
brothers were never Seen again, 

Mr Clifford* who relates this story \ and has perhaps been more 
sntiiustdy associated with the ^Orang-utan 1 II ’ (Wild men) as the 
Malays often call them, than any other white man* 
describes those of lhe Plus River valley as “like App^winL. 
African Negroes seen through the revere end of a 
field-glass. They are sooty-black in colour; their hair is short 
and woolly* clinging to the scalp m little crisp curls; their noses 
are flat, their lips protrude* and their features are those of the 
pure negroid type. They are sturdily built and well set upon 
their Iegs> but in stature little better than dwarfs. They live by 
hunting, and have no permanent dwellings, camping in little 
family groups wherever, for the moment, game k most plentiful*. 1 ' , 
Their shelters—huts they cannot be called—arc exactly 
tike the frailest of the Andamanese, mere Ican-to’s y . ipi 
of matted palm-1 eaves crazily piop|>ed on rough 
uprights; clothes they have next to none* and their food k 
chiefly yams and other jungle roots* fish from the stream, and 
sun-dried monkey* venison and other game, this term having an 
elastic meaning Rult a ttfing rarely obtainable, is a great luxury, 
as amongst almost all wild tribes. Some Chinese rock-salt, once 
brought to an encampment by Mr Clifford, was eagerly clutched 
and swbI lowed in handfuls, “This coarse stuff would take the 
skin off the tongues of most human beings who at lempied 
to cat it in this way, but I suppose that nature gives the Semong 
the power to take in abnormally large quantities at one time, 
because his opportunities of eating it in small daily instalments 

1 to Cwr/ eW AWj^ur. ify;, V- J TJJ 14 £- 
9 Of.Mlr P- 17^ 
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are feW and far between V F Much a picture will help to explain 
the large p*tt placed by salt in the folklore and superstitions of 
so many civilised peoples, pi Tbc Homans began their feasts by 
prayers and libations to the gods- The table was consecrated by 
placing upon it the images of the Lares ami saltcellars. A family 
salt-holder was kepi with great care, and id spill the salt at table 
was esteemed ominous. The prominence of salt as a religious 
and s&dal symbol is doubtless due to the fact that it became a 
necessity to most nations at an early stage of civilisation, and 
that it was a luxury very hard for primitive emu to obtain in many 
parts of the world* M 

All the faculties are sharpened mainly in the quest of food, 
and of means to elude the enemy now dosing round [heir farthest 
retreats in the upland forests, When hard pressed and escape seems 
impossible, they will climb trees and stretch rattan ropes from 
branch to branch where these are too wide apart to be reached at 
a bound,, and along such frail aerial bridges women and all will pass 
with [heir cooking-pots and other effects, with their babies also 
at the breast„ and the litUe ones clinging to their mothers 1 heels. 
For like the Andamanese they love their women-folk and children, 
and in this way rescue them from the Malay raiders and jJavers, 
But unless the British raj soon intervenes their fate Is sealed- 
They may slip from the Malays, bur not from their own traitorous 
kinsmen! who often lead the hunt, and squat all night long on the 
tree-tops* calling one to another and signalling from these look¬ 
outs when the leaves rustle and the rattans are heaved across, 
so that nothing can be done, and another family group in swept 
away into bondage. 

From their physical resemblance, undoubted common dc- 
Spccch scent, and geographical proximity,. One might also 

expect to find some affinity in (he speech of the 
Andaman and Malay Negritoes, But Mr Clifford, almost the only 
European who has made a special study of the dialects on thSv! 

1 0 /. ^ >| 4 - 

: Marie Gokbmilh VYt*u Hu Sywbeiitm of Sa// r \ n Popular StifXM 
AforitMj, December, p. 1*1, The writer tefers to Hot. W, U. 16, i 4 , 

A more si^ni h-cpiive [lieugh ]cm known pasiige otetirsin A moli. ||, + $*tmf 
foiitif JA/ttistriiW !/«, rf timtfhtris Dieratfu 
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mainland* can discover no points of contact between them and 
any other linguistic group 1 * This, however, need cause no 
surprise, being in no discordance with recognised principles*, 
As in the Andamans, stone implements have been 
found in the Peninsula, and specimens are now 
in the Pitt-Rivers collection at Oxford*, But the present 
aborigines do not make or use such tools, and there is good 
reason for thinking that they were the work of their ancestors 
arriving, as in the Andamans? during the Stone Ages, Hence 
the tw r o groups have been separated for many thousands of yeftrs, 
and their speech has diverged too widely to be now- traced 
hack 10 a common source. 

With the Negritoes of the Philippines we enter a region of 
almost hopeless ethnical complications \ amid ThE AtfM 
which* however, the dark dwarfish Atta peoples 
crop out almost everywhere as the indigenous elements add 
in many places as even the recognised owners of the soil 
long after the arrival of the Malayan intruders. This curious 
point, hitherto scarcely noticed, has been brought out by Mr 
John Foreman* one of the best observers of the social relations in 
the archipelago". After a graphic description of these aborigines, 
black as African Negroes,” with “curly matted hair like 
Astrakhan fur,' r and still widely diffused in small bands bt over 
the whole group of islands," he writes: 141 For a long time they 
were the sole masters of Luson Island, where they exercised 
seignorial rights over the TagaJngs and other immigrants, until 

1 Sknci ('rfunraar and gltfesdiy in Jciir. Sfnutr BfmfA A 1 . -Ittaf* ^ 

No, 3 -|. 


t .See r, Chsp, i Jh 

j Si*t* Me I- Wray'* Paper L>o Tbs Clfie BmtUr* *f * n 

, ftt/Arsj*. fits/. |Ji97 + p. ^6 ^q. Tha observer I hint* ** Uw earlier 
dweller* were mitot Blitly <h* Negrito*?" (p, 4 lb awl Ehe g«*t at the 
ricpihdts is- shown by I he facl llwiE “in some of (he carts *1 t«+L El feet of a 
mixlUEe of sheik, bones, and earth Ha* been Mcoroulalsd and ■uh*cqtWMEy 
reiQrtved a^ain in the fhon of she caves, l it placts I » w or tiltee layer* of solid 
^tabgirtiEC have been formed and remuveet, uaroe of th«e byerp having been 
live feci irt tbkknf*i"Ip. 4 ih 

* See p& Ebb point Pro/. Blamcfltrftt* Paper on the Mancuianj of Mm* 
■lor) in irkfrusy J.-S- No. J4, 

B Tkt FkiUppi** /i/m 4 I^widoo and Hongkong* 
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these arrived in such numbers, that the Negritoes were forced 10 
the highlands 

The tates impend upon the primitive Malay settlers by 
the Negritoes were levied in kind, and, when Payment was 
refused* they swooped down in a posse, and carried o\i [he head 
of the defaulter. Since the arrival of the Spaniards terror of 
the white man has made them take definitely to the mountains, 
where they ap|rear to be very gradually decreasing \ 

At first sight it may seem unaccountably that a race of such 
extremely low Intellect should be able to assert their supremacy 
in this way over the intruding' Malayans* assumed to be so much 
their superiors in physical and mental rnudities. But it has to lit 
considered that the invasions took place in very remote rimes, 
jiges before the appearance on the scene of the semfcivilised 
Muhammadan Malays of histoiy. Whether of Indonesian or 
of what is called ,J Malay r stock, the intruders were rude Oceanic 
peoples, who in the prehistoric periodp prior 10 the spread oi 
civitising Hindu or Moslem influences in Malaysia, had scarcely 
advanced in general culture much beyond the indigenous Papuan 
and Negrito populations of that region. Even at present the 
Gaddanes* I tares, Igoirotes and others of Lueoii 
fitmun- are mere savage at the head hunting stage, quite 

ns wild as* and perhaps even more ferocious 
than any of the Aetas. Indeed we arc told that in some 
districts the Negrito and Igorfote tribes keep a regular Debtor 
and Creditor account of heads. Wherever the vendetta still 
prevails ah alike live in a chronic state of tribal warfare; 
periodical head-hunting expeditions are organised by the young 
men, to present the bride s father with as many grim trophies 
as possible in proof of their prowess the victims being usually 
taken by surprise and stricken down with barbarous weapon* P 
such as a long spear with indented tips, or dam anti arrows 
carrying at the point two rows of teeth made of dint or sea-shell*. 
To avoid these attacks some, like the Central Sudanese Negroes, 
live in cabins on high posts or trees 60 to 70 feet from the 
ground, and defend themselves by showering stones on the 
marauders. 


* c?/, <it* p. a ic 
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A physical peculiarity of the full-blood Negritoes, noliocd by 
Ur J. Montano J , is the large* clumsy foot, turned slightly inwards, 
a trait characteristic also of the African Ncgni&ts; but in the 
Acta the effect is exaggerated by the abnormal divergence of the 
great toe, as amongst the Anname^e. 

The main feature of their character* says this observer* is a 
deep, inextinguishable love of freedom and personal 
independence. They arc happy only ip the midst xtwn*SM*- 
of their upland forests ; they neither keep slaves 
them selves, nor endure the yoke of servitude, or even of domestic 
service* and are in fact as untamerable as wild hearts. In Luzon 
all attempts to bring up their children at the stations have Jailed, 
no matter at what age they may have been captured, f he case ^ 
mentioned of a young Negrito brought to Madrid* educatedi and 
ordained priest, who on his return to the Philippines immediately 
escaped to the mountains. 

But their social stale varies greatly according as they are mere 
or less exposed to the attacks of the surrounding populations. 
Under certain influences they may even to some extent ghe 
up the nomad life, form settlements in the forest glades, build 
permanent abodes and raise crops of rice or marie, varying this. 
i[uiet existence* however, with occasional hunting excursion4, wh^n 
the game is captured with snares and the bow and arrow, thfcjr 
chief weapon, limy have also developed a barter trade with their 
neighbours, exchanging edible roots and medicinal plants, s.ud 
to be of extraordinary efficacy, for tobacco, textiles, and scraps 
of iron with which to tip their darts. 

The social system even amongst the pure nomads is much 
better developed than has been supposed, and is Tb4 rmmnr 
based on the family and personal property. To 
the tribal chief, elected for life, but not hereditary, 
are referred all dispute 1 :, and he also punishes 
misdeeds in accordance with traditional usage. Fhe Aetas arc 
strict monogamists, and do not appear to be quite destitute ol 
religious notions, as is commonly asserted* judging at least mm 
certain allegorical dances, as amongst the Outbid Indian* and 


1 I tfw-r PAififfinrtt &Vh, Parii, iS.%, 
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from the ceremonies associated with marriage, births, and deaths. 
But on this subject we await further information, and the 
chief point so far established beyond doubt Is the existence of 
the family in the strictest sense of the term. Thus the family is 
found to be everywhere the social unit amongst Australians, 
Tasmamatif, Andamanese* Semangs and Actus, all of whom stand 
at about the lowest grade of human culture. The more the 
matter is investigated, the more current theories about group or 
communal marriage based upon the assumption of the Ai primitive 
human herd" and primordial promiscuity recede into the back¬ 
ground V 

Jn the sumptuous volume on Tht Philippine, Part it. Ntgrit^ 
one of the Dresden Ethnographic Museum series (1896), the 
editor, Dr A. B. Meyer, describes the Negrito hair as fine and 
woolly, disposed in dose spirals varying from a deep seal brown 
to black, and diffused evenly over the scalp, not in separate tufts 
with intervening bald spaces. 

In this publication Prof Kern brings together various speci¬ 
mens of Negrito speech,, all of pure Malayo-Polynesian type 
and nearly allied to the Tagalog and Visayan of the Northern and 
Central Philippines* But the specimens are all from districts under 
Malayan influences, so that they leave untouched the question 
of an original Aera language corresponding to that of the Anda¬ 
manese. The present Negrito population is here estimated at no 
more than 2o h ooo t distributed in small groups over the islands of 
Luion, Ala bat, Mindoro,, Panay, Negros, Mindanao, Tsblas, Cebu 
and Palawan, mostly full-blood, but forming half-breed communities 
in Negros and other places. 
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Conspectus 

Primeval Home, Tht Tibetan Plateau. nytribu* 

Present Range. TSM/ S. ffmatey&n skpet ;■ p«V«id 
Indo-China to the Isthmus of Km; Chim; Formosa; Tl«w*- 
Patts of Malaysia. 

Hair, uniformly hlntk* hmk f round in tm&utrx 
station; sptirs* or m beard momstache common. Colour, t * ri - 
generatfy u dirty ytllmoisk hr*?u r tt t shading off A? olive 
wid mppery kr&tm r in the south; and to lemon or whitish 
in X China. Skull, normally bm/hy ) t hut 
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in CM fid sub doiicha (77 ) and high. Jaws, slightly 
prognathous, Cheek-bones, very high and prominent 
ht/frally. Nose, ray small, dad concave, with widish 
nostrils (mesorrhine fa 1 ')* but often large and straight 
amongst the upper dosses. Eyes, small, black, and 
&Mique {aider tingle stightly derated), vertical /aid a/ shin 
over Inner cart thus, Stature < hd&lv /be average { 5 ji. 4 in. ), 
bn/ in A- China often /all {5 ft 10 in. la 6 //,}. Lips, 
rather thin * sometimes slightly protruding. Arms, Jogs, 
and feet, of normal proportions, salves rather small Y and 
fret 0/ Chinese women artificially deformed. 

Temperament Somewhat sluggish, with little 
initiative, bat great endurance ; cunning rather than 
intelligent 1 generally thrifty and industrious, but mostly 
indolent in Siam and Burma ; moral standard lmt\ with 
slight sense of right and wrong. 

Speech, Mainly isolating and monosyllabic, due to 
phonetic decay / loss if formative elements compensated by 
tone; some (south Chinesc n Annamue) highly tonic, hut 
Others (f>f //imalayas and jWorth Burma) highly aggtu 
iimuing and amse^ucntly toneless. 

Religion. Ancestry and spirit-worship, underlying 
various hinds of Buddhisms religious sentiment weak in 
Annum, strong in Tibet ; thinly diffused in China. 

Culture. Ranges from sheer savagery' Undo- Chinese 
aborigines) to a tow phase of errstisafum : some mechanical 
arts [ceramics, metallurgy, weaving}, and agriculture well 
developed; painting, sculpture, and architecture mostly 
in the barbaric stage ; tetters Widespread, hut true t/terature 
and science slightly dm eloped; stagnation very general 

Bod-pa. Tibetan; Bangui; Morsok; Si-fan; Haiti, 
Ladakhi; Gurkha; Bhotija; Mirt; Afsshmi; Al^n 

Burmese. JVaga; Kukt-Luskai; Chin ; Kakhyen ; 
Afanipuri; Li aren; Talas ng ; Arahtinese; Burmese 
proper . 

Tai-Shan. A horn, JtAamft; Wgwv; Lao; Siamtie. 
Gin a-Shi. AxmttHtu; Cothin*Chmtst. 

Chinese. Chinta proper ; Hokka ; Hek-U: PunAi 
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In the Family Tree of Homo Mq^ooucus 1 [be common stem 
is seen lo ramify into two main branches: the M&tgttfo-Tatar to 
the left, and the Tihtit} Ini^Chhmt with a seconda ry branch, 
OfiMW MiWgais* to the right These two, that is, the main and 
secondary branch io the right, which jointly occupy the greater 
part of south-east Asia with most of Malaysia, Madagascar, the 
Philippines and Formosa, will form the subject of 
the present chapter. Allowing for encroachments 
and overlapping!, especially in Manchuria and 
North Tibet, ihc northern “divide" towards the Mongolo-Tatar 
domain is roughly indicate*i by the <imat Wall and the Kuen-lim 
range westwards to the Hindu-Kush, and towards the south west 
bv the Himalayas from the Hindu-Kush eastwards to Assam, 
T he Continental section thus comprises the whole of China proper 
and Indo-Chma, together with a grcn pan of Tibet with Little 
Tibet (Baftttfan and l-adakhl, and the Himalayan uplands includ¬ 
ing their southern slopes- This sect ton b again separated from 
the Oceanic section by the Isthmus ol Kra —the Ms lay Peninsula 
belonging ethnically to the insular Malay world, +,: 1 believe*" 
writes Mr Wurington Smyth, “ihat the Malay never really ex 
tended further north than the Kra isthmus 1 V' 

From the considerations advanced in MfAwfagy, Chap, xiu 
it seems a reasonable assumption that the lacustrine Tibetan 
tableland with its Himalayan escarpments, all standing in pleisto¬ 
cene limes at a considerably lower level than at TibrB ^ 
present, was the cradle of the Mongol division Kvwii 

r , h C Lj.nd. 

of mankind. Here were found all the natural 
conditions favourable lo the development of a new variety of the 
species moving from (he tropics north wards—ample space such 
as all areas of marked specijtiisation seem to require: a different 
and cooler climate than that of the equatorial region, though, 
thanks to its then lower elevation* warmer than that of the bleak 
and now barely inhabitable Tibetan plateau; extensive plains, 
nowhere perhaps too densely wooded* intersected by ridges of 

j E/AHfiti p. ,100. 

" F'uru , May, iity& p. 49I . ThU vralcment muM of c^Uf* I* 

niken ni having reference only 10 th* hi-turical MlMja and ihd r rompftnitrrtly 
\&.lv in ignitions- 
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moderate height, an d diversified by a lacustrine system far more ex¬ 
tensive than that revealed by the explorations of modem travellera. 
Under these circumstances* which are not matter of mere 
speculation* bat to he directly inferred from the observations 
of intelligent explorers and of trained Anglo-Indian surveyors* 
it would seem not only probable but inevitable that the pleistocene 
Indo-Malayan should become modified and improved in his new 
and more favourable Central Asiatic environment 

Later, with the gradual upheaval of the hi m l to a mean 
attitude of some 14*000 feel above seadevel* the climate deterio¬ 
rated, and the present somewhat rude and rugged inhabitants 
of Tibet are to be regarded as the outcome of slow adaptation to 
their slowly changing surroundings since the occupation of the 
country by the indo-Malayan pleistocene precursor. To this 
precursor Tibet was accessible either from India 
in m« Ase OT from Indo-Chtna* and although few of his imple¬ 
ments have yet been reported from the plateau* it 
is certain that Tibet has passed through the Stone as well as the 
Metal Ages, In Bogle s time Fi thunder-stones " were still used 
tor tonsuring the lamas, and even now stone cooking-pots are 
found amongst the shepherds of the uplands, although they arc 
acquainted both with copper and iron. In India also and Indo- 
i..h]na pakcotiths of rude type occur at various points—Arcot, the 
Narbada gravels* Mirrapur 1 * the Ira wadi Valley and the Shan 
territory—aa if to indicate the routes followed by early man in his 
migrations from Indt>Malaysia northwards. 

Thus, where man is silent (he stone* speak* and $0 old are 
these links of past anti present [hat amongst the Shans* as in 
ancient Greece* their origin being entirely forgotten, they are 
often mounted as jewellery and worn a* charms against mishaps. 

Usually the Mongols jj/oper* that is, the steppe nomads who 
have more than once overrun half she eastern hemisphere, are 
taken as the typical and original stem of Hbma Afwgff/ttms. Bui 

TtePrtaii- ^ UjfaJvy^s views can be accepted this 

Honour will now have to be transferred to the 
Tibetans, who in any cane still occupy she cradle 

1 S*K Mr J, Co ckbum'k paper “On FoluwliiMt IitipImKnis, Art" In Vamrw, 
.-furAmfi. /w/ hl pp. 5r M| ; and E/A. p. 414, 
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of the race- This veteran student 0/ the Central Asiatic peoples 
describes two Mongol types, a northern round-headed and a 
southern long-headed, and chinks that the latter, which includes 
* L the Ladakhi, the Champ** and Tibetans proper," was 11 the 
primitive Mongol type 1 ." Thu* is transferred to Central Asia 
the burning question of the long heads and the round h?ads T 
which, as raised by M. de Lapouge, has for the moment plunged 
European ethnology into a state of chaos. But the discussion of 
this subject must be reserved for later treatment- 

Owing to the political sec Fusion of Tibet, the race has hitherto 
been studied chiefly in outlying provinces beyond the frontiers, 
such as l^adakht Haiti* tan, and Sikkim 1 , that is* in 
districts where mixture with other races may be in 1j h £j3!!5i. 
suspected. Indeed de Ujfalvy, who ha* made a 
careful survey of Ha Frisian and Ladakh, assures us that, while the 
Ladakhi represent two varieties of Homo Asi&titus with ceph. 
index 77, the Haiti are not Tibet ins or Mongol* at all* but 
descendants of the historical Sdca?, although now of Tibetan 
speech anti Moslem faith 3 . They are of the mean height or 
slightly above it, with rather low brow, very 
prominent superciliary arches, deep depression at mn d*oriIini! 
nasal root, thick curved eyebrows, long, straight 
or arched nose, thick lips, oval dun, small cheek-bones^ small 
Elat ears, straight eyes, very black and abundant ringletty {b&tidk) 
hair, full beard, usually black and silky, robust hairy body, small 
hands and feet, and long head (index 1 j) r In such characters 
it is impossible to recognise the Mongol, and the contrast h most 
striking with the neighbouring Ladakhi, true Mongols, as shown 
by their slightly raised superciliary arches* sjjare and scarcely 
curved eyebrows* slant eyes, large prominent cheek-bones, lank 
and coarse hair, yellowish and nearly hairless body- 

i k -\ x type prlmlsil rto tu pour nom {ffllichoc^phflfe” j ^ 

iTf|i AW d &*f (fr /V/iittii^-AktrA, iS^ti r p, 

* Thu* RifJcyVTibeEan ra cerements are all cf ffHim Sikkim asui 

NepaL { ontf Cashs a/ flfM &)/, CaJont+i, In ihc 

howe^er T JJesgodinii and i'lftef French mlisRHUjk* have hul EnjOc# cppartunitiei 
of hticdyini£ true Tibctnm th<r Sifm ( H WatM Stmng«S M > as the 

frtmlicr fwpuklirm* areadlenl by the Chinese. 

* 0 /. sit* p- 319 . 
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Doubtless there has been a considerable intermingling ol 
Baltis and Ladakhis, nnd in recent limes mill more of Haliis and 
]lards (Hindu-Kiisb “Aryans”), whence Leitoo's view that the 
Halds are Dnids at a remoie period conquered by the Bhdts 
(Tibetans), losing their speech with their independence. Bui 
nf all these peoples the Baltis were in former times the most 
civilised, as shown by the remarkable rock-carvings still found in 
the country, and attributed by the present inhabitants to a long 
vanished race. Some of these carvings represent warriors mounted 
and on foot, the resemblance being often very striking between 
them and the persons figured on the coins of tire Sucre tings both 
in their physical appearance, attitudes, arms, and accoutrements. 
The Btltis are still famous horsemen, and with them is said to 
have originated the game of polo, which I ms thence spread to 
Ehe surrounding peoples as far as China! and Irani a. 

From all ihe.we consideration* it k Inferred that the Baltis are 
rhe direct descendants of the Sac^r, who invaded India about 
93 ICC., nor from iho west (die Kabul Valley) as generally stilled, 
but from the north over the Karakorum Passes leading tflircctly 
to Haltistan k * Thus lives again a name renowned in antiquity, 
and another of those links is established Ih; tween the past and 
the present* which it k the province of the historical ethnologist 
to rescue from oblivion. 

In libel proper the ethnical relations have been confused by 
the loose way tribal ami even national names are 
^rhi-TEbdPiu referred to by Prjevatsky and some other modem 
explorers. It should therefore be explained that 
three somewhat distinct branches of the race have to be .carefully 
distinguished: r. The Bpd*fa s r ** Bod-men,” ihe settled and 

1 Of 5l tif. ]i, yi?. Here Wear* reminded thal + thrnigh she are called 
by Keroctoto* Jind, oilwf Atiaeni writers under this vnpe expro* 
Mnn w#fe comprised a multitude of heterogeneous peofde^ unon^t whom were 
types to Imi H of /ta a.% w* ft eia homclogur* 

■ nf /A EwtflfW uhI even of //. rrtHjttf nils . ,h Aajounl'hui l aneieu Ey|*: 

\a« F adouci pnrm f le* melanges repom$t et CURthL le tftic *1 tanlcCeiiiliqne, >i 
complete cl *i differ*n t de imfuif ijuc imu*> ippekrtU lr type holti 11 1 p» ji?q. 

* Mr W. Wr Rockha]| F our h«E living authority, accepts none of the CurrcriE 
^xpknatitei* of the widely diffused term >W (Mdr, AAai}, which appear* Cu form 
the second element lit the word Ti^ti i$tad*£&d w ptonoanced /tv /jVjf , 11 V pper 
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mare or 1 cm civilised section, who occupy most of the southern 
and mare fertile provinces of which Lhasa is the 
capital* who till the land, live in towns, and have Dru> pj, Tan 
passed from the tribal to the civic stale. 3. The ffU * tr 
Jhv$a\ peaceful though semi-nomadic pastoral tribes, who live 
in tems on the northern plateaux, over 15,000 feet above sea-level. 
3* The restless, predatory tribes, who hover about the 

north-eastern borderland between Koko-nor and Kansu, 

AD these are true Tibetans* apeak the Tihetan language, and 
profess one or other of the two national religions, Jfonb? and 
i*amaism (the Tibetan form of Buddhism). But the original 
type is best preserved, not amongst the cultured Bod-pa* who 
in many places betnty a considerable ailmhcture both of Chinese 
and Hindu elements, but amongst the Pm-pa, who on their 
bleak upland steppes have for ages had Jittte contact with 
the surrounding Mongolo-Turki papulalions. They are described 
by Mr Rockhill from personal observation as about 5 feet 
5 inches high, and round-headed, with wavy hair, clear-brown 
and even hazel eye* cheek-bone less high than the Mongol, 
thick nose* depressed at the root, but also prominent and even 
aquiline and narrow but with broad nostrils, large-la bed ears 
standing Out to a Jess degree than the Mongol, broad mouth, long 
black ltatr T thin beard* generally hairless body* broad shoulders, 
very small calves, large fool, coarse hand, skin ewe and greasy 
and of light brown colour, though “frequently nearly white* but 

ihfl central and W^tcm (wli in cnnEradiUuiel bn to .J/TJr-/W, 
i+ Lower Uwi," the cmtei piovitm (AWi pm fkr £fkn$itp& Tibet v 
Wadi mgtirti, 1 8yf. s p. fifty). This, writer rind* the iir-t mention of Tibet in 

the form TpAimt ([here at* muy mnwtlsj in she Anih Link Elf t\ ahfclal 

*,#0 A_lt. white the late T- de LAmfttflt Would connect il with the Talar 
Itlf^lpi of Tu-finit {J9J—4-5 A.D.). Thii name might eaiily kvr been ex¬ 
tended by the Chinese fro m [he Tatar, of Kamit l^tbr ndglibiHiring Tinges 
Ami 1 1l tin to mil Tibclaiu, 

* ffkrrg'fBt ffmb/a ? pronounced 

3 The Mongol* apply the name T&fkf 10 Hbd and cad all Tibetani 
Tmtguf** 1 h which should be n*<lw and misleading, » the ponpbr 

inhabiting this section uf the 00u in ry ate pare Ti bclnm " {kodchill, p, ftyo). 
tl ii eurioiu Eo note that the Mongol Tannin i> bdaneerl by the Tibetan 
often applied 10 all Mnitgolbin*. 
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when exposed io the weather a dark brown, nearly the colour of 
our American Indians. Rosy cheeks are quite common amongst 
the younger women 1 .” 

Some of these characters—wavy hair, aquiline nose, hazel eye, 
rosy cheeks—are not Mongolic, and despite Mr RockhilTi certi¬ 
ficate of racial purity* t>ne is led to suspect a Cauc&sic strain, 
perhaps through the neighbouring Salary These arc no doubt some¬ 
times called Kara-Tangutans, “Rlack Tangutans/'from the colour 
of their tents, but we learn from Potanin, who visited them in 1685'. 
that they are Muhammadans of Turks stock and speech, and we 
already know* that from a remote period the Turki people were in 
close contact with Caucasians. The Salars pitch their tenia un 
the hanks of the Khitai and other Yangtse-Kiang head streams 
That the national name Bod-pa must be of considerable anti¬ 
quity is evident from the Sanskrit expression BA&- 
f&tif derived from it, and Jong applied by the 
Hindus collectively to dl southern Tibetans, but especially to 
those of the Himalayan dopes, such as the Rongs (Lepdrns) of 
Sikkim and the fjuhpx dominant in Bhutan, properly 
that is* 11 Land s End —the extremity of Tibet* Eastwards also the 
Tibetan race stretches far beyond the political frontiers into the 
Kofco-ttor region H angup and the Chinese province of Sc-chum, 
where they are grouped with all the other SLfiui aborigines. To* 
w-mds the south-east are the kindred Mtskmi* Miri r 

Fiiifiims (A&vry t Dujlas, and others about the Assam borderlands, 
alJ of whom may be regarded us true Bhotiyas in the wild state. 


Through these the primitive Tibetan race extends into Burma, 
where however it has become greatly modified and 
E^ansin^n} ’Wf 1 civilised under different climatic and cul- 
lural inr]ucnCt5 - Th ^ we see how, in the course 
of ages, the Bhot-pa have widened their domain, 


1 Afrfav «i tk* Ethtahgf 0 / Tikrt r p, 

7 /wflS* Jtau y 1 AiAHafqp. p. JOS. 

* Afor t £# + 11 IndqKltdest," is the name applied by the Attunes* in t^ c 
Fjl+X Himalayan hill tribe* wJpO all ihemselve* JWem and *nd are the 

Sfo of the Tibelafiv These are all affiliated by Ifc^ixlin* to the TAo-p* of 
Bhutan (flw/ + October, r*;r, p. 4A *). Mid are In he rtMin^Ulicd 

fnmn the fferi |U. “ ibpentlen [ * J Etibc^ of the plains, a ll more or Iw* Hinctniied 

Is3irtpy.c% | DaJtap, #f Brft^a/ V pp. 1 j ^ ) r 
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radiating in all directions from the central cmdEeland about the 
Upper Brahmaputra (San-po) valley westwards into Kashmir, 
eastwards into China, southwards- down the Himalayan slopes to 
the Gangetic plains, sou Eh-eastwards to Indo-Chinn. In some 
places they have come into contact with other races and disap¬ 
peared either by total extinction or by absorption {India, Hindu* 
IviiTihh or else preserved their type while accepting the speech, 
religion,, and culture of later intruders. Such are the Gat/m*ah\ 
and many groups in Nepal, especially the dominant Gurkhas 
(A'*W) F of whom there arc twelve branches, all Aryanised and 
since the isth century speaking [he Farbafim Bkasha^ a Prakrit 
Or vulgar Sanskrit tongue current amongst an extremely mixed 
population of about ^,000,000. 

In other directions the migrations took place in remote pre¬ 
historic times, the primitive pro to-Tibetan groups becoming more 
and more specialised as they receded farther and farther front the 
cradleland into Mongolia, Siberia, China, Farther India, and 
Malaysia. This is at least how I understand the peopling of a 
great part of the eastern hemisphere by an original nucleus of 
Mongo]ic type first differentiated from a pleistocene precursor on 
the Tibetan tableland 

-Strangely contradictory estimates have been formed of the 
temperament and mental characters of the Bod-pa, some, such as 
that of Turner *, no doubt too favourable, while 
others err perhaps in the opposite direction. 'Thus melnT**™" 
Hcsgodins, who nevertheless knew theEii well, de¬ 
scribes the cultured Tibetan of the south as **a slave towards the 
great, a despot towards the weak, knavish or treacherous according 
to circumstances, always on the lookout to defraud# and lying 
impudently to attain his end/'and much more to the ame effect*. 

* Not lo be cfinfiisffl with the a* the wild Iribe* raf the Lao conn! 17 

fSiJiiii) atc culled tvely called. Gaju r Eden Vuufrtart thinks in Nc|aal lb Eetin 
ts an abhrevi^Eion uf or eke rae?m M filler.- h Thin auiteumcy icfk 

ui that, ^though the Elia* arc tree Gurkhas i| is not the KM who cniul in 
uur Gurfcb* fegioienti, biot chiefly the Hqpira and Gu rungs who ire of purer 
llhutiya raw and Icm ewtapMely Hindukod (“The Tribes CU&s and CftnSc* 
nfNejjik 11 in ?punt, Wr. Sk. £k*psi t LX ill. 1, Nu, 4}. 

3 £»iAatJY u> the CWr &/tkf Tfrta# pp- 3*0 iq. 

1 +h Votii je ctoJs 1? vrai Hbdtfai d h pap wliivife do «ud 4 qiu sc 

ft* 12 
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Mr RuckliiH, who is less severe, thinks that ■' the Tibetans 
character is not as black as Horace della Penna and Desgodins 
have painted it. Intercourse wrilh these people extending over 
six years leads me to believe that the Tibetan is kindhearted, 
affectionate, and law-abiding V’ He concludes, however* with a 
not vc ty Rattenng native estimate deduced from the curious 
national legend that “the earliest inhabitants of Tibet descended 
from a king of monkeys and a female hobgoblin, and the character 
of the race perhaps from those of its first parents. From the king of 
monkeys [he was an incarnate god] they have religious faith and 
k tndhearted ness, intelligence and application, devotion to religion 
and to religious debate; from the hobgoblin they gel cruelty* 
fondness for trade anti money-making, great bodily strength* lust- 
fulness* fondness for gossip, and carnivorous Imdnct 1 ." 

W hile they are cheerful under a depressing priestly regime, -lit 
allow that they are vindictive, superstitious* and cringing in the pre- 
r sence °f the lamas* who are at heart more dreaded 
Lam a inn an than revered. In fact the whole religious world 

Jl^ST * s onie va * L organised system of hypocrisy, anil 

above the old |>agin beliefs common to all primitive 
peoples there is merely a veneer of Buddhism* above which 
follows another and most pernicious veneer of lamaism (priest¬ 
craft h under die yoke of which the natural development of the 
people has been almost completely arrested for several centuries. 
The burden is borne with surprising endurance, and would be 
intolerable but for the relief found in secret and occasionally even 
open revolt against the more oppressive ordinances of the eccle¬ 
siastical rule. J hus, despite the prescriptions regarding a strict 
vegetarian diet expressed in the formula « tat animal flesh eat thy 
brother, not only laymen but most of the lamas themselves 
supplement their frugal diet of milk, butler, barley-mcai* and fruits 
with game, yak, and mutton—this last pronounced by Tamer the 

raiiiKit bwn pltii dfriW In pa&teuf* on ber^era du ttw \ HH {i_£ 7lfoet 
P- 2Jj|- 

J X#tt4 m rtf E&wb& f &C. p. 6 77 . Ii may here be remarked that the 
unfriendltncfi of which traveller!! often tnm plain appean mtin\y m-pi red bj 
( he Uoddhi-t theocracy* who rule the IdiilL and a re jrakrttf of a \i "interloper**" 

1 /»* p. 6f& 
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best in the wodcL fh« public conscience, however, is saved by 
a few estn1 turns of the prayerwheel at such fepasts* and by the 
generaI contempt in winch is held the hereditary caste of butchers, 
who like the Jens in medieval times are atilt confined to n 
ghetto of their ow n in all the large towns. 

rhese remarks apply more particularly to the settled southern 
communities living in districts where a little agriculture is possible. 
Elsewhere the religious cloak is worn very loosely, and the nomad 
ff&rwks of the northern steppes, although all nomb 
nal Buddhists, pay but scant respect to the decrees Thr HqrMki1, 
supposed to emanate from the Dalai Lama enshrined in Lhasa. 
Horsok is an almost unique ethnical term 4 , being a curious ct>m- 
jiound of the two names applied by the Tibetans to the Herpn 
and the 5&k-pa who divide the steppe between them. The Her pa, 
who occupy the western pans, are of Twrkt stock, and arc the 
only group of that r.ite known to me w ho profess Buddhism - p all 
the rest being Muhammadans with some Shiaianists (Yakuts) in 
tlie Lena ba^tn. The Sok-pa, who roam the eastern plains and 
valleys, although commonly called Mongols,, are true Tibetans or 
more strictly speaking Janj^uts T oJ whom there are here two 
branches, the G^Uki and the Vtgrai t all, like the flor-pa, of 
TibetM speech. The Vegrai, as described by Prjevalsfcy, closely 
resemble the other North Tibetan tribes, with their 
long, matted locks fading on their shoulders, their ThtT * n fi ljU 
scanty whiskers and beard* angular head, dark complexion and 
dirty garb 1 * 3 . 


Besides stock-breeding and predatory warfare, all these groups 
follow the hunt, armed with darts, bows, anti matchlock guns; 
the musk-deer is ensnared, and she only animal spared is the stag* 
H Buddha's horse. I? The taste of shese rude nomads for liquid 
blood is insatiable, and the surveyor, KaJn Singh, often saw shem 
fall prone on the ground to lick up the blood flowing from a 
wounded beast. M soon as weaned* the very children and even 
the horses are fed on a diet of cheese, butter, and lilood, kneaded 


1 j[ may l>e #:c*Di|ijira 3 the L'htntMS province &t Kita-iv* pi> named fmtti 

Ils Iwo chief Eewrui Al^-dinu and J’jrn-i.Jsau O'ulfn Mart* p M t I, p r 311), 

T ,H Buchlhhl Tttfiii," Sir IL II- llvwerth (oVnyr. yettru., ^7, p. ay&L 

3 K, Delmar Morgan, Gtffr. Jvurn, p 1^7, p. 336- 
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together in a horrible mess, which is greedily devoured when the 
taHe is acquired. On the other hand alcoholic drinks are little 
consumed, the national beverage being coarse Chinese lea im¬ 
ported in the form of bricks and prepared with framfa (barley- 
meal) and butter, and thus becoming a food as well as a drink. 
The lamas have a monopoly of this tea-trade* which could not 
stand the competition of the Indian growershence arises the 
chief objection to removing the barriers of seclusion. 

Tibet is one of (he few regions where polyandrous customs* 
intimately associated with the matriarchal state* 
pJy»rifeU still persist almost in their pristine vigour. The 
husbands are usually but not necessarily alt brothers* 
and the bride is always obtained by purchase. Uideas otherwise 
arranged, the oldest husband is the putative all the 

others being considered as s+ uncles. IJ An inevitable result of the 
institution is to give woman a dominant position in society ; hence 
the “queens* of certain tribes* referred io with so much astonish¬ 
ment by the early Chinese chroniclers* Survivals of this 11 petticoat 
government ” have been noticed by travellers amongst the Lolos n 
Mossos, and other indigenous comm unities about the Indo- 
Chines frontiers. But it does not follow that polyandry and 
a matriarchal state always and necessarily preceded polygamy 
and a patriarchal state. On the contrary. It would appear that 
polyandry never could have been universal, being the outcome of 
special conditions arising jo particular regions* where the struggle 
for existence is severe, and the necessity of imposing limits to 
the increase of population more urgent than elsewhereHence 
to me it seems as great a mistake to assume a m&tmrchafie as it 
is to assume promiscuity as the universal antecedent of all later 
family relations. In Tibet itself polygamy exists side by side with 
polyandry amongst the wealthy classes, while monogamy is the 
rule amongst the poor pastoral nomads of the northern steppe* 

1 11 Whatever Kay have been origin of polyandry* there am be ito doubt 
that poverty a de*ire lo keep down popEaEior, and to keep property undivided 
m families supply sufficient reason to justify in continuance. The same lUodeet 
explain its- cahtenev among the lower cartes of Malabar, among the Jat (ftLLhsj 
of the Punjab* among the Totia*, and prohiWy in mosE other countrte> in which 
1 hub custom prevails” ^RockhUl* p. 71$). 
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Great ethnical importance has been attached by some distin¬ 
guished a nth ropolofiists to the treatment of the dead, 

But, as in the New Stone and Metal Aees cmna- Buri, i C U1_ 

i j , ” lama. 

lion and burial were undoubtedly practised by the 
same race, so in Tibet the dead are now simultaneously disposed 
of in diverse ways. It is a question not so much of race as of 
caste or social classes* or of the lama's pleasure, who, when the 
head has been shaved to facilitate the transmigration of the soul, 
may order the body to be burnt, buried, cast into the river* or even 
thrown to carrion birds or beasts of prey. Strange to say, the laist 
method* carried out with certain formalities, is one of the most 
honourable! a]though the lamas are generally buried in a seated 
posture, and high officials burnt, and (in Ladakh) the ashes, mixed 
with a little day, kneaded into much venerated efligics—doubtless 
a survival of ancestry-worship. 

Reference was above made to the primitive Shamanistic idea*' 
which still survive beneath the Buddhist and the later lamaistic 
systems. In the central and eastern provinces of 
Ui and Tsang this pre-Buddhist religion has again 
struggled to the surface* or rather persisted under the 
name of Btmiw (Boa-h$) side by side with the national creed, from 
which it ha* even borrowed many of its present rites. From the 
colour of the robes usually worn by its priests, it is known as the 
sect of the “ Blacks, JF in contradistinction to the orthodox "Yel¬ 
low " and dissenting 41 Red*' lamaists, and as now constituted, its, 
origin is attributed to Shen-rah (Gseo-rabs), who flourished about 
the 6fth century before the new' era* and is venerated as the equal 
of Buddha himself Hes followers, who were powerful enough to 
drive Buddhism from Tibet in the ioth century', worship iS chief 
deities, the best known being the red and black demons, the snake 
devil, and especially the fiery tiger-god, father of all the secondary' 
members of this truly "diabolical pantheon,'' It is curious to 
note that the sacred symbol of the Bon bo sect is the ubiquitous 
svastika.* only with the hooks of the cross reversed, * instead 
of This change* which appears to have escaped the dili¬ 

gent research of Mr Thomas Wilson 1 , was caused by the practice 

1 At leant no rrffmee U made to iht Ilonlx* praetkf in, tiH llilcwf *%- 

njonograph mi 73 r WttihrlagtQn, The teversed fa™. 
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of turning the prayer-whctrl from right to left as the ml lumas do. 
Instead of from it ft to right as is the orthodox way. Tht common 
Buddhist formula of six syllable*— vw ■ maniNrd mt-kam —is also 
replaced by one of seven $y I la hi e s— m a tri- jm u- tr&sa - in ■ dzu n 1 . 

Buddhism itself* introduced by Hindu missionaries, is more 
recent than is commonly supposed- Few convex- 
were trade before the |tb century of our era* 
and the first temple dates only from the year 
Reference is often made to the points of contact or "coincidences" 
which have been observed between this system and that of the 
Oriental and I .at in Christian Churches, There is no question 
oE a common dogma, and the numerous resemblances are con¬ 
cerned only with ritualistic details, sudl as the cross, the mitre, 
dalnuttka, and other distinctive vestments, choir ringing, exor- 
Buddbiu c ' scns * ^ thurible, benedictions with outstretched 
^ nc * Kh *fr Ehe ^ary, f^sts, processions, litanies, 
spiritual retreats, holy water, scapulars or other 
charms, prayer addressed to the saints, relics, pilgrimages, imisk 
and bells at the service, monasticism ; this last being developed 
to A far greater extent in Tibet than at any time in any Christian 
land + Egypt not excepted. The lamas, representing the regular 
clergy of the Roman Church, hold a monopoly of all *■ science, n 
letters, and arts. (Tie block printing- presses are all kepi in 
the huge monasteries which cover the [and, and from them are 
consequently issued only orthodox works and treatises on magic. 
Religion itself is little better than a system of magic^ and the 
sole aim of all worship, reduced to a mere mechanical system 
of routine* is to baffle the machinations of the demons who at 
every turn beset the path of the wayfarer through this “vale of 
tears. 

for this purpose the prayer-wheels—an ingenious eontri- 
in Fr*y*r- varice ky which innumerable supplications, not Jess 
wh**L efficacious because vicarious, may be offered up 

night anti day to the powers of darkness—are 

however, mcntioiirt hj Mlfflff «*! flumottf. ti figured il n, 7 6 7 «»| 
elsewhere. r 

3 Karat, Chandra. yfotru* At. £fr m rBflf-i, 
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incessantly kepi going all over the land, some being so cleverly 
arranged that the sacred formula may be repealed as many as 
40,000 times ai each revolution of die cylinder. These machines, 
which have also been introduced into Korea and Japan, have 
beta ai work for several centuries without any appreciable 
results, although fitted up in nil the houses, by the river hanks 
or on the hillside, and kept in motion by the hand, wind, and 
water: while others of huge si*e, 30 lo 40 feet high and 15 EO zc 
in diameter, stand in the temples, and at each mm rtjKsit ihe 
contents of whole volumes of liturgical: essays stowed away in 
their capacious receptacles. But despite all these everlasting 
revolutions, stagnation reigns supreme throughout the most priest- 
ridden land under the sun. 

With its religion Tibet imported also its letters from India by 
die route of Nepal or Kashmir in the jth century. 

^ince then the language has undergone great ^oVSEne™. 
chatigcs always, like other members of the [ikIo- 
Cbioese family, in ihc direction from agglutination towards 
motiosyUibistnBut the orthography* apart from a few feeble 
efforts at reform, has remained stationary, so that words arc still 
written as they wend pronounced 1200 years ago. The result 
is a far greater discrepancy between the spoken and written 
tongue than in any oilier language, English not excepted. Thus 
the province of Ui has been identified by Sir A. Cunningham 
with Ptolemy's JM&ja through its written form though 

now always pronounced U "■ This bears out do Laeouperk's view 
that all words were really uttered as originally spelt, although 
often beginning with as many as three consonants. Thus j/rn 
(monkey), is now pronounced tfw in the Lhasa dialect* but still 
sfrcn-gB in that of the province of Kham. The phonetic d ia- 
iFiEegration is still going on, so that, barring reform* the time roust 
come when there will be no corresjKmdence at all between sound 
and its graphic expression. 

1 Thli pdnE, k impciEint in the htirnry «f linytmlic cvol ulJon,, hfti I think 
bten fairly Establish fid by T- ilc in ■ *ede* of pifKiw in the Orunf^i 

in af Batykmart JnWfrrf, 1 9*, 

3 1 a London, ikc^. < 
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On [tie ocher hand it is u mistake to suppose that all languages 
m the Indo-Chinese linguistic *one have undergone 
eu?*r™^! this enormous extent of phonetic decay. The in¬ 
defatigable ft, H r Hodgson has made us acquainted 
with several, especially in Nepal 3 ! which are of a highly constrva- 
Lcpcfcl tive character. Farther east the Ltfx/ta (properly 
JftMg) of Sikkim presents the remarkable peculiarity 
of distinct agglut[nation of the Mongolo-Tiirii, or perhaps I should 
say of the Kuki-Lnshni type, combined with numerous homo¬ 
phones an*] a total absence of tone. Thus of a king, 

kings, and jtom+fang-ja, of kings, show s pure aggtutino¬ 
tion, while mtfJ yields no less than twenty-three distinct meanings', 
which should necessitate a series of di sen mi no ting tones, as in 
Chinese or Siome.se. Their absence, however, is readily explained 
hy the persistence of the agglutinative principle, which render* 
them unnecessary. 

A somewhat similar feature is presented by the Angumi Naga, 

A nii cIlief la ^ffUi8« of the Naga Hills, of which 

Nptm Speech. Mr K- ft McCabe writes that it is “still in a very 
primitive stage of the agglutinating das*/ and 
iJ peculiarly rich in intonation*" although “for one Naga who 
clearly marks these tonal distinctions twenty fail to do soV 1 It 
follows that it is mainly spoken without tones, and ah hough said 
to be “distinctly monosyllabic it really abounds in polysyllables, 
such as mrrenama^ orphan, nowhere, dtikrhv&thi* 

3 £fAmtigp t p. 31c 

3 Col, G. IS. M aiitm ringi, A Grammar tffkt fang {Ltfehe) Lejignagr, „ 

Calms la. (Kjd, pp, nS, rj. 

1 OuthnrGrammareftfa AttgdMfrfaguLmguagr, ColoilSa, iSSj, p p , , t f . 

It may he mentioned (hat A'luuii also, which may lie regarded as a 
language wish no dear afluutfos, structural or lexical, 10 My at she mnottadiOf 
Awamew longue,, lx an isolating form of speech with pMfccrf formative ale* 
ments and agitate*, bat no lone. >< The pertenlage of Word*common to she 
KhiiMi and I he teat of (hew moun tain dialed* is extremely .m all." while 
" «i«nlly great i» she di-aamilariiy i n many other point* of giamnimical detail," 
say* Mr H. Robert*, author of a good Grammar of t Ju k'kaiH Kegan 

I au] Series, 1S9J. On she islonihliinf number of 4 i>linci languages in she 
whore of this region *e Gertn.de !H. Godded* paper "Ow the Nag* and other 
Frontier Tribe* of North-East India," in fount. Anlitv/.. /nit. i«o; H pp. ,6t,fo 
* /fttf. \i T j. r 
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to kill, &Ca There are also numerous verbal famiatsve dements 
given by Mr McCabe himself, so that Angaim must dearly be 
included in the agglutinating order. To this order also belongs 
beyond all doubt the KukiZuiAai of the neighbouring North 
Kachar Hills and parts of Nagaland itself, the 
common speech in fact of the ItaMgkh&tt + J#its£tu f 
Lufhaiy R&ys and other hill peoples, collectively 
called Kuki by the lowlandere* and £te& by themselves 1 . The 
highly agglutinating character of this language is evident from 
the numerous conjugations given by Mr Sopping for some of 
which he has no names, but which may be called Am 
fitlnrdatmeti C&mpfmmteiizm, and so on r Thus with the root 
ahtmgi come, arid infix Jdm t slow, is formed the rclardative ndng 
akoitgjdmmngMQk w *' wiEbyou-coine slowly ?" (rmg> future, mok, 
intetrogatifft pa rticle). 

These Kuhi people have .1 curious theory of tlic Creation, 
according to which the face of the earth was ^ 

originally covered with one vast sea, inhabited by Lr(tnd- 
a gigantic worm. One day the Creatorj pacing 
over this worm, dropped a small piece of clay, saying, “Of this 
I mean to make a land and people it- l he worm replied, 

“ Whal! you think to make a habitable land of a small piece 
like this! YVhy, if is absurd. Look here, I can swallow it! ” 
Hut the tump immediately passing out ol his body grew ami grew 
until it became the world we now see- Then man sprang out of 
the ground by the will of the gods, of whom there are three at the 
head of the Kuki pantheon, Ijimbra, the creator, without whose 
consent nothing can be done by the othen; Cola mi, god of 


I Almost hopele** ewiliiMon eoniinoc* to prevail to the tribal hnWeildJlufe 
.,f these multitudinous hill peoples The oSrlsI -auction given to the tern* 
Affli ami Lurhoi a* collective names may be regretted, laU “™» no,v P**' 
remedy. JIVW i» unknown to the people themelrta. white Lntkai l- nnljr the 
name of a single group proud of their head-hunting proclivities, hence they call 
ihenuclves, at |«fh»|» a« called LmJM. ‘ He*l Colters ” from A» heart, 
jA„ to cut iti. H- Itamant). Other e.plunalions suggested by Mr C. A.Srppitl 
{ffuti-lMikii Trihfti wiii tin Oh! tin* Grammar tf Hr Ronpikri-LMtkti 
IjingittiffTt Shillong, tSSy) cannot be accepted. 

1 Of* e*U 
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death, and Dudukah genera My benevolent, operating through his 
wife Fapittf. 

“The other Kuki tribes." writes Mr Soppitt, H have ranch the 
same religious belief, (hough (he head gods are 
Be- differently named. In fact in those of all the semi- 
savage tribes a great similarity is in variably found 
—a heart god T his assistants* other powerful deities, 
working for the good and evil of mankind, and their aids minor 
gods ; means of propriation. sacrifice This similarity cannot be 
said to cany much weight in an argument in favour of a common 
origin of many of these tribes, for (he reason ilmt the beliefs and 
superstitions are those that would naturally be acquired by a 
people living in the same way, more or less in the same kind 
oe c ountry, and subject to the same diseases, epidemical visitations 
and calamities.. ,„A tribe fettling in a new country would soots 
change its belief, especially when that belief was i crude and 
more or less unformed one. Thus removing to a pari of a 
province where storms were unusually severe a people would 
naturally adopt a ' god of storms V* These views, confirming 
those advanced an £ fhmhgy f p. 2 n£s<;|., may be recommended to 
those ethnologist? who still contend for the common origin of 
widely separated branches of mankind* the American for instance 
and the Mongol or Japanese, on the ground of resemblances in 
(hdr religious belu-r*. AU this will never prove anything but 
the common psychic unity of all members of the human family. 

Through these Naga and Kuki aborigines we pass without any 

Thct^^j from the JlhdtJya populations 

Kthnicmi Htim . the Himakyan slopes to those of Indo-China. 
chinj ° Mere also, as indeed in nearly alt semi"civiiised 
lands, people* at various grades of culture are 
found dwelling for ages side by side-rude and savage groups 
on the uplands or in the more dense wooded tracts, settled 
communities with a large measure of political unity (in fact 
nations and peoples in the strict sen.se of those terms), on the 
lowland*, and especially along the rich alluvial riverine plains of 
this well watered region. The common theory is that the wild 


! tJ/r ilV. p. | J L 
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Eribcs represent the true aborigine* driven 10 the hills and wood¬ 
lands by civilised invaders from India and other lands, who are 
now represented by the settled communities. 

Whether such movements and locations have elsewhere taken 
place we need not here stop to inquire; indeed iheir probability* 
and in some instances iheir certainty may be frankly admitted. 
But I cannot think that the theory expresses the true relations in 
most parts of Farther India. Here the civilised peoples, and 
AjptOtti the intruders, are the Manipuri, Burmese. Abori inM 
Amkancsc, and the nearly extinct or absorbed BEU j Cukurot 
Talaings or Mo ns in the west; the Siamese* Shans " n ' 

or Iauk, and Khaintt in the centre: the Antmmese 
{Tonkinese and Cochin-Chinese), Cambojans, and the almost 
extinct Champas in the east. Nearly all of these I hold eo be 
quite as indigenous as the hiIImen, the only difference being that, 
thanks to their more favourable environment, they emerged at an 
early date from the savage state and thus become more receptive 
to foreign civilising influences, mostly Hindu, but also Chinese 
(in Annam). All without exception are either of M angelic or 
Indonesian type, and all speak toned Indo-Chinese languages, 
except the Cambojans and Champas, whose linguistic relations arc 
with the Oceanic peoples, who are not here in question. The 
cultivated languages are no doubt full of Sanskrit or Prakrit 
terms in the West and Centre, and of Chines in the East, and 
all, except Annamese# which uses a Chinese ideographic system, 
are written with alphabets derived through the square Pali 
characters from the Devanagari. It is also true that the vast 
monuments of Burma, Siam, and Gamboja all betray Hindu 
influences, many of the temples being covered with Brahmamcal 
or Buddhist sculptures and inscriptions. But precisely analogous 
phenomena are reproduced in Java, Sumatra, and other Malaysian 
lands, as wdl as in Japan and partly in China itself Are we then 
to conclude that there have been Hindu invasions and settlements 
in all these regions, the most populous on the globe ? 

During the historic period a few Hinduiscd Dravidians, 
especially Ttfingu (Telugus) of the Coromandel ^ 
coast, have from time to time emigrated to Jndo- «r*]d«iP- 
Chtna (Pegu), where the name survives amongst 
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ihe *‘TihipgC that is, the Mons, by whom they were absorbed, 
just as the Mons themselves are now being absorbed by the 
Burmese, Others of the same connection have gained a footing 
here nnd [here in Malaysia, especially the Malacca cotstfands, 
where they are called " Ktings 1 * 3 *" Tclings, Tclmgas, 

But beyond these partial movements, without any kind of 
influence on the general ethnical relations I know of no Hindu 
(some have even used [he term '* Aryan/' and have brought 
Aryans to Camboja) invasions except those of a moral order— 
the invasions of the zealous Hindu missionaries, both Brahman 
and Buddhist* which* however« amply suffice to account for all 
the above indicated points of contact between the Indian, the 
Indo-Chinese, and the Malayan populations. 

That the civilised lowland ers anti rude highlanders are gene¬ 
rally of the same aboriginal stocks m well seen in 
the Manipur district with its fertile alluvial plains 
and encircling N'aga and Lushai Hills on the north 
and south. The Hinduizcd Manipuri of the plains, that is, the 
politically dominant MtMrs, as they call themselves, arc con¬ 
sidered by Dr George Watt to be u a mixed race between the 
Kukies and ihe Xagetsi" This observer aptly remarks ihnt in 
this region the sujteriority of the rich bottom-lands over ihosc 
laboriously formed by terracing the hill slopes, as in Angamiland* 

"* must have been the reward ever kept in view by tribes rising 
into importance and power. The conquest of one race over 
another most probably led to the valleys passing time after time 
into new hands. Many of the hill tribes have traditions that they 
once held the great valley of Manipur. Modern history fully 
supports this also, for in perhaps no other part of India have 
greater or more cruel struggles taken place than amongst the 
tribes of Manipur/' 

Memories even still survive of the headhunting practices 
associated with those lawless times, as In the legend or tradition 


1 It J* a curicMit pfcnnetic plwTiottlfttioti I hat t he combinations Jti am\ Are 

Indutingniihablft in utterance, that ft hi immalcriat whether [hi* term be 
written A7im£ or T/m£ r tTuniffh the latter form would be preferable* a* shearing 
its andti from Ttiirtga. 

3 ThtAtv *rjpW TVhW^ &famifrur f in Jout-n. In*t* iSSj, p, jjo. 
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by which the Murrain Nagas explain the fact that they alone 
have two hereditaiy chiefs, a greater and a lesser. 

A former chief had two sons, the younger of whom, 
being the greater warrior, wanted Ins father to give 
him the succession. But, being afraid of the younger and unable 
to deprive the eider of his birthright, the aged chief bethought him 
of a way out of the dilemma. Having first instructed the cider 
to go and secretly bring home the head of some foe, he summoned 
both and sent them on a similar expedition, on the understanding 
tliat he who brought in the first head should he heir. The elder 
of course came back first with the head he had already secured 
and hidden in the neighbouring bush But the younger still 
insisting on his claim, a compromise had to be made by which 
both should succeed, one as the big, the other as the little chief 
and so it has been ever since. 

It h noteworthy that the Manipuri are also devoted to the 
game of polo, which Cape R. C. Temple tells us they play much 
in the same way as do the Balt Is and Ladakh is at the opposite 
extremity of the Himalayas. Another remarkable link with the 
*1 Far West ” is the term KAd, which has travelled ^ 
all the way front Persia or Parthia through Afghani- sy-nem. 
stan to Nagaland, where it retains the same meaning 
of dan or section of a village, and produces the same disinte 
grating effects as amongst the Afghans. In Angamilaod each 
village is split bio two or more Khels, and “it is no unusual 
state of affairs to find Khel A of one village at war with Khd B 
of another, while not at war with Khel B of its own village. The 
Khels are often completely separated hy great walls, the people 
on either side living within a few yards of each other* yet having 
no dealings whatever. Each Khel has its own headman, but 
little respect is paid to the chief; each Khel may he described 
as a small republic 1 ." There appears to be no trace even of a 
rif£n, or council of elders, by which some measure of cohesion is 
imparted to the Afghan Khel system. 

From the Kuki-Nagas the transition is unbroken to the large 
group of Chi^ of the Cbindwin valley, named from Th? CM(lfc 
them, and (hence north ward* to rile rude Kvkhytns 
l Dr VVsli^ be* tiii , p. 
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{Kadifas) about the Irawadi beadfftmuaa and sou [hoards to the 
numerous AWh tribes, who occupy the ethnical parringdine 
between Burma and Siam ait the way down to Tenasscrim L , 

For the first detailed account of the Chins we are indebted to 
Messrs S. Carey and JL N- Tuck 1 , who accept Mr B, Houghton 1 * 
theory ihat these tribes, as we]I as the Kuki-Lushai p l+ originally 
lived in what we now know as Tiber* and arc of one and the 
same stock; their form of government* method of cultivation, 
manners and customs, beliefs and traditions, all point to one 
origin." The term Chin, said to be a Burmese form of the 
Chinese />*, M men i w is unknown to [hese aborigines, who <eat! 
themselves Yo in the north and Lai in the south, while in Lower 
Burma they are Shit^ 

In truth there ss no recognised collective name, and SAmf* 
Confa n tf {Smdku} often so applied is proper only to the 
TrrbjdNfifneo- once formidable Chittagong and Andean frontier 
triljes, Kimgki&kgs and /Mas, who with the 
TashanSi Siy/rs f and others are now reduced and administered 
from Fflkm. Kath little group has its own tribal name, and 
often one or two others, descriptive, abusive and so nn F given 
them by their neighbours. Thus the Ntvfttgals {Nun, river,, ngal^ 
across) arc only that section of the Sokl^s now settled on ihe 
farther or right bank of [lie Manipur, while the Sob.es thcm*dueg 
to go dow n, //, men) are so called because they migrated 
from Chin Nw* (9 miles from Tiddtm), cradle of the Chin rate, 
down to Molbem. their earliest setdemeatt, which h the Mobingyi 
of ihe Burmese. So with Siyin, [he Burmese form of Shtpanti 
UM dMi, Jan, side, //, menj* the group who settled by the 
alkali springs east of Chin Nwc, who are the tom M or 

"sturdy " people) of the Lushai and southern Chins, Let these 
few specimens suffice as a slight object-lesson in the involved 
tribal nomenclature w hich prevails, nor only amongst !he Chins* 
but everywhere in the TEbetodnd^Chinwe domain, from the 
north western Himalayas Io Cape St James at the south eastern 

1 44 Tlic Juireaa of Burma nrc related to ihe An^mi NagJu F north ef 
M;LEiE|'.ur p m<\ lo the allied tiilte* rtf Khyctu [Own*! ami Kakhyinu of ISurma” 

ICipf. Temple, tit ., p, im ■ 

1 The Chtrt Jfi/ft, Jic*, Vd* K Rangoon, 
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extremity of farther India, I have myself collected nearly a 
thousand such names of .elans, sepis, and fragmentary groups 
within this domain* and am well aware that; the list neither is* 
nor ever can be t complete, the groups themselves often being 
unstable quantities in a constant state of fluctuation. 

Most of the Chin groups have popular legends to explain 
either their origin or their present reduced state. 

Thus the Tawpns, a branch of the Tashons* claim u C f ™^ 
to lie Torn, that is r the people of the Rawvan 
district who were formerly very powerful, hui were ruined by 
their insane efforts to capture the sun. Building a sort of Jacob s 
ladder, they mounted higher and higher; birt growing tired, 
quarrelled among themselves ajLl ] one day* while half of them 
were clambering up the pole, the other half Mow cut it down 
just as they were *ibout to 3 tfi*e the sun. So the Whcnohs 
another T&sfron group, snicl to be Lusbuis kft behind, in a district 
now forming part of Chirtland, tell a different tale- They say 
they came out of the rocks at Sept, which they think was their 
original home. They share* however, thin- legend of their under¬ 
ground origin with the Soktus and several other Chin tribes. 

Amid much diversity of s|iecch and physique the Chins pre¬ 
sent some common mental qualities such as “s-W 

1 McnEil 3r.1l 

speech, serious manner, resist for birth and know- physical gu-ii- 
ledge of pedigrees, the duty of revenge, llie taste tie, ‘ 
for a treacherous method of warfare* the curse of drink, tlie virtue 
of hospitality, the clannish feelings the vice of avarice, the filthy 
state of the body* mutual distrust, impatience under control, the 
want of power of combination and of continued effort, arrogance 
in victory, speedy discouragement and panic in defeat 

Physically they are a line race, taller and stouter than the 
surrounding Lowlandcrs, men 5 feet jo or 11 inches being common 
enough among the independent southerners- There arc some 
“perfectly proportioned giants with a magnificent development 
of muscle. 11 Yet dwarfs arc met in some districts and in others 
“the inhabitants are a wretched lot n much afflicted with goitre, 
amongst whom may be seen cretins who crawl about on alt fours 


1 Op. (it. p, ifijj. 
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with the pigs in the gutter, At Dimlo, in the Soktd tract, leprosy 
has a firm hold on the inhabitants." 

Although often described as dev LI-worshippers, the Chins really 

Oed«, N*u, ’worship neither god nor devil. The northerners 
*nd the afiflr brieve there is no Supreme Being, and although 
the southerners admit a “Kosin" or head god, to 
whom they sacrifice, they do not worship him, and never look to 
him for any grace at mercy, except that of withholding the plagues 
and misfortunes which he is capable of working on ary in this 
world who offend him. Besides Kozin, there are netts or spirits 
of the house, family, clan, fields; and others who dwell in par- 
tjcular places tn the air, the streams, the jungle, and the hills, 
None can bestow blessings, but all can and will do harm unless 
propitiated*. 

The deputed go to MMiktva, “Dead Man's Village,” which 
is divided into PwtiAiktivi, the pleasant abode, and Sathiktva, the 
wretched abode of the unavenged. Good or bad deeds do not 
affect the future of man, w ho must go to Pweithikwa if he dies a 
natural or accidental death, and to Sathikwa if killed, and there 
bide till avenged by blood. Thus the vendetta receives a sort of 
religious sanction, strengthened by the belief that the slain 
becomes the slave of the slayer in the nest world. “Should the 
slayer himself be slain, then the first slain is the slave of the 
second slain, who in turn is the slave of the man who killed him.” 

"Whether a man has been honest or dishonest in this world is 
of no const.jounce in the neat existence; but, if he has killed 
many people in this world, he has many slaves to serve him in 
his future existence; if he has killed many wild animals, then 
he will start well-supplied with food, for all that he kills on earth 
are his in the future existence. In the next existence hunting and 
drinking will certainly be practised, but whether fighting and 
raiding will be indulged it) is unknown 1 ” 

Cholera and small pox are spirits, and when cholera broke out 
among the Chins who visited Rangoon in 1895 they carried their 
,f(lhs (knives) drawn to scare off the nal, and spent the day hiding 
under bushes, so that the spirit should not find them. Some even 


1 Qf>. tit, p. 196, 
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wanted to sacrifice a slave boy , but were talked over to substitute 
som<? P ar jah dogs. They firmly believe in the evil eye, and [he 
Hakas think the Sujms and others are all wizards, whose single 
glance art bewitch them, and may cause lizards ro enter the bodv 
and devour the entrails. A Chin once complained to .Surgeon- 
Major Now land that a w/ had entered his stomach at the glance 
of a Vnhowp and he went to hospital quite prepared to die. Hut 
an emetic brought him round, and he went off happy in the belief 
that he had vomited the nai* 


Ethnically connected with the KtikhNaga groups are the 
KaMytris of the Ira wadi head -streams, and the 
JEartm* who form numerous village communities rht KmJtfc| - 
about the Burma-Siamesu borderland. The KaJtb- ***' 
yens, so called abusively by the Burmese, are the Ca&k*f of the 
early writers 1 , whose proper name is (CAingpatv), Le. 

41 MenV" and whose curious scmi agg!utiuating speech, spoken in 
an ascending t&rcc, each sentence ending in a long-drawn / in a 
higher key (Bjgpndet), shows affinities rather with the Mesh mi 
and other North Assamese tongues than with the cultured Bur¬ 
mese. They form a very widespread family, si retching from the 
Eastern Himalayas right into Yunnan, and presenting two some* 
what marked physical types: (i) the true Giing- 
paws, with short rotrod head* low forehead, promtnent eu^cn "» C 

cheek-bones, slant eye, broad nose, thick protruding 
lips, very dark brown hair and eyes, dirty buff colour, mean height 
(about 5 ft. 5 or 6 in.) with disproportionately short legs* (2) a 
much finer race* with regular Caucasic features, long oval face, 
pointed chin, aquiline nose. One Kakhyen belle met with at 
BliamOj “with large lustrous eyes and fair skin, might almost have 
passed for a European V J 

It is important to note this Caucusic element, which we first 
meet here going eastwards from the Himalayas, but which is 

i Dillon, &f 0tttgwf f p. y. 

a PriiKt Henri U’OrJcam writes “qite Id SiBgphot et tes KfUchiiu 
[ K-akhyrad ne font qu'un, qne le premier root tit f&ai ti k tidmun 

(/Ju 7'o/tAi* amt Indti, 1 spH, p r J i 1 }. Thb ii hom the clhnicil HfeAuIdd in 
itu^e borderlands gdj perpetuated. Siu0&* is not Tkji v i.e, Shan or Siamese, 
but a native word here explained. 

1 Dr John Andcftw, to JlftmeiM, p. I jr « 
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The Karen*. 


Typf- 


found either separate or interspersed amongst the Mongoloid 
populations all over the southeast Asiatic uplands, from Tiber 
to Cochin-China, and passing thence into Oceauica. 

The kinship of the Kakhyuns with the stiJI more Humorous 
Karens is nuw generally accepted, and Ii is no lunger 
found necessary 10 bring the latter nil [he way from 
Turkestan- They form a large section, perhaps one-sixth, of 
the whole papula lion of Burma, and overflow into the west 
Siamese border lands. Their subdivisions are endless, though alt 
may he reduced so three main branches 1 , Sgaws, /Wr and 
Bwms ¥ these last including the somewhat distinct group of A~a- 
rtttifi, or M Red Karens . 11 Although Mr XX M- Smeaton calls the 
language “monosyllabic / 3 it is evidently agglutinating, of the 
normal sub-Himalayan type. 

The Karens are a short* sturdy race, with straight black and 
also brownish hair, black, and even hiud eyes, and 
light or yellowish brown complexion, so that here 
also it Ckucasic strain may be huh peered. 

Despite the favourable pictures of the missionaries, whose 
propaganda has been singularly successful amongst these aborigi¬ 
nes, the Karens are not an amiable or particularly 
friendly people, but rather shy, reticent and even 
stirEy, but trustworthy and loyal to those chiefs and 
guides who have once gained their confidence. In warfare they 
are treacherous mther than brave, and strangely cruel even to 
little children. Their belief in a divine Creator who has deserted 
them resembles that of the Kuki people, and to the miff of the Kuki 
correspond the h of the Karens, who are even more numerous, 
every mountain, stream, rapid, crest, peak or other conspicuous 
object having its proper indwelling A/* There are also seven 
pinuri&hin£ s P cc ^> r baneful spirits, who have to be appeased 

c^*t**tt Mi*. by family offerings «On the whole their belief in 
a personal god, their tradition as to the former 
possession of a + kw, r and their expectation of a prophet have 
mndc them susceptible to Christianity to a degree that is almost 
unique. Of this splendid opportunity the American mission has 


Tttnpcr*- 

TBiEnt- 
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silken fall advantage educating, civilising adding together, and 
making a people out of the downtrodden Karen tribes^ while 
Chrislian iring them fc .* a 

In the Burmese division proper are comprised several groups, 
presenting all grades of culture, from ihc sheer 
savagery of the Mros* Kheonp, and orh&rs of the B J^ se 
Arakun Yam a range* and the agricultural Mugs of 
ihe Arafcan plains, to the dominant historical Burmese rial ion of 
the Itawadi valley. Here also the terminology is perplexing 
and it may be well to explain that Yoma, applied by Logan 
collectively to all the Ankara Hid tribes, lias no p e tfA*atn& 
ethnic value at all r simply meaning a mountain tribal Narien. 
range in Burmese 1 . rvvsf£ g 7 tu r one of Or Mason's < ^ atL,TE ‘ 
divisions of the Burmese family,, was merely a petty state founded 
by a younger branch of the Royal House, and ,L has no more 
claim to rank as a separate tribe than any other Burmin town*/' 
7 \nwYtrs arc merely the people of the Tavoy district, Tenasserirn, 
originally from Arakan, and now speaking a Burmese dialect 
largely affected by Siamese elements; Tungtkai p like Yoina, 
means Si Highlantler,' 1 and is even of wider application; the 
Tipperabs, Mi Lings, Rnmi r Mros, Kherni s* and Khyengs arc ah 
Tungthas of Burmese stock, and speak rude Burmese dialects. 

The correlative of Tungthui is KAyun^tAas^ " River People," 
that iSj, the Arakan Lowfanders comprising the more civilised 
|Peoples about the middle anil lower course of the rivers, who arc 
improperly called A fugs (AfagAs) by the Bengali, and whose real 
name is RakAaingtl Iff* /people of Rakbaing (Arakan). They are 
undoubtedly of the same stock as the cultured Burmese, whose 
traditions point to Arakan as the cradle of the race, and in 
whose chronicles the Kakhaingtha are called JtFr&xmdkrlA t “Great 
M ? rannw5i Jf or “Elder Murmesc^ 1 * Both branches cull themselves 
ATnmma f Af'rama (the correct form of Borme t but now 

usually pronounced Myamrna)* probably from a root mit> r 
** man/' though connected by Bumouf with Bnhmi, the Urahmani- 
cal having preceded the Buddhist religion in this regiom In any 

1 Capt- R. c. Temple, fa cl n>, r$S7n P ja- 

1 Gipt + Korklt ff FvriAtr Ailw, pi 6 p- 

1 JVi* p, 5J. 
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case the M'rama mav claim a respectable antiquity* being already 
mentioned in the national records so early as the first century of 
the new era, when the land “was said to be overrun with fabulous 
monsters and other terrors,, which are called to this day by the 
superstitious natives, the five enemies. These were a fierce tiger, 
an enormous boar + a flying dragon, a prodigious man eating bird, 
and a huge creeping pumpkm t which threatened to entangle the 
w hole country L - H 

The Burmese type has been not incorrectly described as inter- 
mediate between the Chinese and the Malay r more 

Tk ** j refined, or at least softer than either T of yellowish 
brown or olive complexion, often showing very dark shaded full 
black and lank haiq no beard, small but straight nose, weak 
extremities, pliant figure, and a mean height. 

Most Europeans speak well of the Burmese jieople, whose 
cttnrMH bright genial temperament and extreme friendliness 
towards strangers more than outweigh a natural 
indolence which hurts nobody but themselves, and a hr tie 
arrogance or van sly inspired by the still remembered glories of .1 
nation that once niled over a great pan or Indo-China. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of Burmese society i.h the almost 
democratic independence and equality of all classes developed 
under an except ionaily severe Asiatic autocracy. 11 They are 
perfectly republican in the freedom with which all ranks mingle 
together and talk with one another, without any marked distinc¬ 
tion in regard to difference of rank or wealth- 1 ” Mr Scott 
attributes this trait, I think rightly, to the great levelEer + 
Budd^m. Buddhism, the true spirit of which has perhaps been 
better preserved in Burma than in any other land. 

The priesthood has not become the privileged and oppressive 
class that has usurped all spiritual and temporal functions in 
'fiber, for in Burma everybody is or has been a priest for some 
period of his life- All enter the monasteries—which are the 
national schools—not only for general instruction, but actually as 
members of the sacerdotal order. They submit to the tonsure, 
take 11 minor orders,” so to say + and wear the yellow robe, if only 

] (_i. W\ Ritih Ii r ±tntfcriif]?j in 1^7. p, jj t. 

1 J. C. Scot!, /?ws, rfV., 1 p. uj. 
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for a few months or or day*. But for the time being they 

must renounce “ihe world, the flesh and the devil/' and must 
play the mendicant, make the round of the village at least once 
'with the begging-bow! hung round their neck in company with 
the regular members of the community. They thus become 
initiated, and it becomes no longer possible for the confraternity 
to impose either on the rulers or on the ruled* " Teaching is all 
that the brethren of the order do for the people. They have no 
spiritual powers whatever. They simply become members of a 
holy society that they may observe the precepts of the Master 
more perfectly, and alE they do for the alms lavished on them by 
the pious laity is to instruct the children in readings writing, and 
the rudiments of religion V* 

How purely formal are the ceremonial riles, and how empty 
the devotion, prayers, and offerings even at the most veneraled 
shrines appears from the fact that the so-called fabulous treasures 
of the renowned temple of' Mingdn were found on inquiry to he 
almost worthless and their H -gold and silver n images of base 
metal 

Nor is the personal freedom here spoken of confined to 
the men. In no other pan of the world do the Forw, ^ 
women enjoy a larger measure of independent Wofpwi ’ 
action than in Burma, with the result that they are acknowledged 
to be far more virtuous, thrifty, and intelligent than those of all 
the surrounding lands, Tbeir capacity for business and petty 
dealings is rivalled only by tbeir Gallic sisters, and Mr H. S, 
Hallctt tells us that in every town and village “you will see 
damsels squatted on tbe floor of the verandah with diminutive, or 
sometimes large, stalls in front of them, covered with vegetables, 
fruit, betelnut, cigars and other articles. However numerous 
they may be, the price of everything is known to them ^ and such 
is their idea of probity* that pilfering rs quite unknown amongst 
them. They are entirely trusted by their parents from their 
earliest years ■ even w r hcn they blossom into young women, 
t Atfftrrws are never a necessity; yet immorality is far less 
customary amongst them, I am led to believe* than in any 
country in Europe 3 / 1 

1 Qp. fit, p + r rS, 
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This observer quotes Bishop Bigartdef; a forty yeajs* resident 
amongst the natives, to (he effect that “in Burmati and Siam the 
doctrines of Buddhism have produced a striking, and to the lover 
of true civilisation a most interesting result—the almost complete 
equality of the condition of the women with that of the men. 
In these countries women are seen circulating freely in the streets : 
they preside at the amfiteir t and hold an almost exclusive 
possession of the bazaars. Their soda! position is more derated, 
in ever)' respect, than in the regions where Buddhism is not [he 
predominating creed. 1 hey may be satd Eo be men's companions, 
and not their slaves." 

Burma is one of those regions where tattooing has acquired 

T*u*mjigv r:m ^ °^ a artj Indeed the in tricare designs 

and general pictorial effect produced hy the Burmese 
artisus on the living body are rivalled only by those of Japan, 
Xqw Zealand, and some other Polynesian groups. Mr HalJctt, 
who states that HJ the Burmese, the Shans, and certain Elunnanizcd 
tribes are the only peoples In the south of Asia who are known 
to tattoo their body/' tells us that the elaborate operation is 
performed only on the male sex t the whole person from waist to 
fences and amongst some Shan tribes from neck to foot, bein^ 
covered with heraldic figures of animals, with intervening 
traceries, so that at a little distance the effect is that of a pair of 
dark-blue breeches 1 . The pigments arc lamp-bkck or vermilion 
and the partem is usually first traced with a fine hair pencil and 
Ehen worked in by a series of punctures made by a long painted 
brass style 1 * 

East of Burma we enter the country of die S/tans, one of the 
most numerous and widespread peoples of Asia, who call thetn- 

Td- Sd ™ "Noble" or “Free/ 1 although 

shin Fcapicji. slavery in various forms has from time immemorial 
been a social institution amongst all the southern 
groups. Here again tribal and nationaJ terminology is somewhat 

* €F - the S>Bma of Vunnwi, who are iKfrijaJE "Ulmles, Jepuk la cctnUtfc 
iu.v]u'im paoii. de de^n^ bkui *i qu'ib JUnfemt former une vim* 

calotte" (J a r. Henri, *j*. fit. p, 

9 /M, p. jit* 
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bewildering; but il will help to notice that .Storm, say to he 
of Chinese origin 1 , is the collective Burmese name, and therefore 
corresponds to Ltm, the collective Siamese name. These tWo 
terms are therefore rather political than ethnical, Shan denoting 
all the Tai |>eop]<# formerly subject to Burma and now mostly 
British subjects* Lao all the Tai peoples formerly subject to Siam, 
and now (since rBgtf) mostly French subjects The Siamese 
group diem all in two divisions, (he M Black-paunch 

l^io/'so called because they clothe themselves els it were in a dark 
skin-tight garb by the tattooing process; and the 
iS VVbite-paunch Lao* 1 * who do not tattoo. The Burmese groups 
call themselves cottectfaely AJpiw - * while the most general Chinese 
name is Fas (Ftt-y}. Prince Henri d'Orl&ms, who is careful to 
point out that Pstf ts only another name for l 4 io^ constantly met 
Pai groups all along the route from Tanking to Assam, and the 
bulk of the lowland population in Assam itself belongs origin¬ 
ally* to [he same family, though now mostly assimilated to the 
Hindus in speech, religion, and general culture* Assam in fact 


1 Probably for iVSflpi^ T F $tfum 11 bighlarsderi " [SAarf, mountain)* Shun 
itself l>eifig the same word as Siam, n fonti which tomes to us Ehrciufih the 
Pqnwgaete *fr&a 

1 Curl Bock, US> hoEp. This obwncr notes that nutty rtf the Ngfou have 
Litien largely asrimtlnEed in type to the Burmese* and in one plaM gv>et so far 
SW to assert that "the Ngiou m decidedly «f Ibe some race as the Unimex 
I have had upportunilUf* of seeing hundreds of both. CtrunErlt”, and of closely 
watching [heir feature and build. The Ngk?n wrjtr ifir hair in a topknot in 
the Sam* way as I he Burmese, hut they are easily diitingimhed by their 
UEtocfing* whkh is touch more ekbant:^' ( T***pbi and Et&ksmti* l&&§. 
p. 197}, Of cQur^e all spring from ant primeval bm they now tmniluk 

djjtind elimiaii grmps awl, except about ihe bonkrlandi, where blend* may 
Ik suspected, both the physical and rental characters differ cubrideiaWy. 
Boric"s A£wu ii no doubt ihe same name U which Mr II* S. Halle*t 

applies in obe place 10 She Moss^ Shan* north of Zimmt, and dw#bcrc 10 the 
Burmese Shan* coUecdvely \A T&puJatid Mtta *n ^ £l/pM#mt a pp- if* 

and 358). 

■ *■ l*al ne *ont emit** que dcs Latrtren* " (Prince Henri, p. ji); 

* One Shan group, the Deodhaing^ itEfl pctffct, and Occupy a few villages 

U<SlT Sibsagar [S- E. PvaL, AWto*. June 1&S4* p. ififfh iJalton al^i 

mention* the a KhamO (Tai) tribe in (he Sadiyi district, A»am 

{EtAtt*fff£F pf flfitg aA p- 6}. 
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take* its name from (lie AAoms t the “peerless/ 1 the title first 
tii* Ahum, adopted by the Man Shan chief, Chukupha, who 

chi*T« *" invaded the country from north-east Burma, and 

shin.. [ n I3 , jfi founds ,.\hom dynasty, which 

was overthrown in tSio by the Burmese, who were ejected in 1S17 
by the English'. 

These Ahoms came from the Khaimi (Kampti) district about 
the sources of the Ira wadi, where Prince Henri was surprised to 
find a civilised and lettered Buddhist people of PaT [Shan) speech 
still enjoying political autonomy in the dangerous proximity of it 
ibfiard brttaimique. They call themselves Padao, and it is 
curious to note that both Fadum and Aisami are also tribal 
names amongst the neighbouring Abor Hi Ilmen, The French 
traveller was told that the Padao. who claimed to be Thah (Tai) 
tike the Laotian*', were indigenous, and he describes the type as 
also Laotian - -straight eyes rather wide apart, nose broad at base, 
forehead arched, superciliary arches prominent, thick lips, pointed 
chin, olive colour, slightly bronzed and darker than in the I jo 
country'; the men ill-favoured, the young women with pleasant 
features, and some with very beautiful eyes. 

Passing into China we are still in the midst of Shan peoples, 
3h.nci.di.- range appears formerly to have extended up 

to * e r ’tf ht of the Vang-tse kiang, and whose 
cradle has been traced by de Lacotiperte to “the 
Kiu-lung mountains north of Scchuen and south of Shensi in 
China pumper . T his authority holds that they constitute a chief 
element in the Chinese race itself, which, as it spread southwards 
beyond the Vang-tse-kiang, amalgamated with the Shan alwrigines, 
and thus became profoundly modified both in type and speech, 
the present Chinese language comprising over thirty per cent of 

Mach unrxpfiCEKl light has been thrown upon the early history of then 
Ahonis by Mr E- Gail, whn has disrsimd and described in the pWrw. At. 

S*. flen&l, 1^, a lar#* number of futAii, or MSS, {jH m ihe Sibsagir 
district alone), in the row almost extinct Atom knfiiuigv, some of which (jive 
a continuous history of the Ahom rajas from j 68 10 17944,0, Mcwt of the 
other*appear to be treaties on religious mysticism or diruialinn, such as "a 
book on the calculation of future events by exam ining the kg of a fewl 11 (# ), 

J Of. fit. p, J09. 

1 A f Colquhoun, Avt^ftq t^f SbiiHi, kinxluctiafl, p. h, 
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Shan ingredient^ Mr Colquhoun also; during his explorations 
sn the southern provinces, found that “most of the aborigines* 
although known to the Chinese by various nicknames, were 
Shansi and that their propinquity to the Chinese was slowly 
changing their habits, manners, and dress* and gradually in¬ 
corporating them with that peopleV* 

This process of fusion has been in progress for ages, not only 
between the sou Eh cm Chinese and the Shans* but Shirt baj 
also between the Shans and the Oucasic aborigines, CavcHie 
whom we first met amongst the Kakhyena, but who ** 1 

are found scattered mostly in small groups; over all the uplands 
between Tibet and the Cochin-Chinese coast range. The result 
is lhat the Shans arc generally of finer physique than either the 
kindred Siamese and Malays in the south, or the more remotely 
connected Chinese In the north, The colour, says Mr Bock, 

14 is much lighter than [hat of the Siamese/' and 14 in facial 
expression the Laotians are better-looking than the Malays, 
having good high foreheads, and the men particularly having 
regular wdl-sh&ped noses, with nostrils not so wide as those of 
their neighbours 1 V 1 Still more emphatic is the testimony of 
Dr Kreitner of the Szechenyi e*|>e<jii:icn< who tells us that the 
Burmese Shans have 44 a nobler heat! than the Chinese; the dark 
eyes are about horizontal! the now is straight, the whole expression 
approaches that of the CaucssEc race 1 /' 

Notwithstanding their wide diffusion* inEerminglings with other 
races, varied grades of culture, And Lack of political 
cohesion, the Tai-Shan groups acquire a certain 
ethnical and even national unity from their gene¬ 
rally uniform type, social usages Buddhist religion! and common 
Indo-Chinese speech* Amidst a chaos of radically distinct idioms 
current amongst the surrounding indigenous populations, they 
have everywhere preserved a remarkable degree of linguistic 
uniformity, all speaking various more or less divergent dialects 
of the same mother-tongue. Excluding a large percentage of 
Sanskrit terms introduced into the literary' language by their 

i Of* fit. p. J1&+ * Ttmpfa and Ekfk&xU* p. jno. 

I *h Bcr C«^khiHiu4fttCk ubcrhflupl nahtrt sach der kau ku^hcu Ram ,F 

t Im/mutt Otfrm, p. -959). 
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Hindu educators, this radical mother-tongue comprises about 
1S60 distinct words or father sounds, which have been reduced 
by phonetic decay to so many monosyllables, each tittered with 
five tone*, the natural tone, two higher tones,, and two lower 3 . 
Each term thus acquires five distinct meanings,, and in fact 
represents five different words, which were phonetically distinct 
dissyllables, or even polysyllable* in the primitive language. 

The same process of disintegration has l>een at work through¬ 
out the whole of the Indo-Chinese linguistic area, where all the 
leading tongues—Chinese, Annamese, Tai-Shan, Burmese—be- 
long to the same isolating form of speech, which, as explained in 
E/Afta/^^ Chap. ix. r is not a primitive condition, bnt a later 
development, the outcome of profound phonetic corruption. 

The remarkable uniformity of the Taliban member of this 
shan mad: or der 0/ sfrecch may he in |*art due to the con- 
awidc JS servarive effects of the literary standard Probably 

writing over 2000 years ago most of the Shan groups were 

brought under Hindu influences by the Brahman, 
and later by the Buddhist missionaries, who reduced their rude 
speech to written form, while introducing a large number of 
Sanskrit terms inseparable from the new religious ideas. The 
writing systems* all based on the square Pali form of the Be 
vanagari syllabic characters, were adapted to the phonetic 
requirements of the various dialects, with the result tliat the 
Tai-Shnn linguistic family is encumbered with four different 
scripts. “ The Western Shan* use one very like the Burmese; 
the Siainc&e have a character of their own, which is very like 
Pali^ the Shans called Lit have another character of their own; 
and to the north of Siam the Lao Shans have anotherV* 

These Shan alphabets of Hindu origin arc supposed by 
de Lacouperie to be connected with the writing-systems which 
have been credited to the Mossos, Lolas, and some other hill 
peoples about the Chinese and Indo-Chinese borderlands. At 
Lun-Cfiu in the Loto country Prince Henri found that MSS. 
were very numerous, and he was shown some very fine specimens 

f Lo«*» Sktmttf Grammar, [x I f 

1 Col- K. CL Woodilwfpet Tfc SAmmt mmi Hitt Tri&tt rtr A/fjbmgi in 
An&r*p ff Jmt, lSgr< p- J& 
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^cnlumintfs,” Here, he tells ua, the script Is still in use, being 
employed jointly with Chinese in drawing up legal documents 
connected with property. He was informed that this l^olo 
script comprised joo characters* read from top to bottom and 
from left to right 1 * although! other authorities say from right to 
left 

Of the Lola he gives no specimens', but reproduces two or 
three pages of a Mosso book with transliteration ind translation. 
Other specimens, but without explanation, were already known 
through Oill and Desgodins, and their decipherment had exercised 
the ingenuity of several Chinese scholars. Their faiEure to interpret 
them is now accounted for by Prince Henri, who declare* that p 
M strictly speaking the Mosses have no writing-system. The 
magicians keep and still make copy-books full of hieroglyphic; 
each page Is divided into little sections following hori¬ 

zontally from left Eo right, in which arc inscribed one or more 
somewhat rough figures, heads of animals, men f houses, con¬ 
vene ion,il signs representmg the sky or lightning, and so cn. M 
Some of the magicians expounded two of the book** which 
contained invocations* loginning with the creation of the world, 
and winding up with a catalogue of ail the evils threatening 
mortals* but la be averted by being pious, that is, by making 
gills to the tn ag Icians. The same ideas are always expressed by 
the same sign *; yet the magicians declared that ihere was no 

1 Ofr fir. p. $£, 

1 I'htN omission, however, Li partly supplied by T. de Lacoaperie, who gives 
ilk an account of n wonderful [^e MS* on satin, red <m one side* blue on I he 
01 her, containing nearly *.j*a word* written in bkek, " apparently with the 
Chinese The MS, wa* obuinci by Mr hi ColbOTK Baber from 

a Lota chief forwarded to Europe in jfWi. and described by da Lacoufwric 
fourtt, Yoi. xiv. Part i. w Tlk writing nmi In lines from tap to 

bottom ami from left to righl. a* in Ch i new 11 ip. t), and shi* authority ttfr nl* 
iE a* the link that was wanting tw connect the earioiH member* of a widely 
diffused family rad bring from India iHampa **al. IraloFtlU VaKetatfu} 10 
Mahvsia [Ball*, Rejan& Lamping* Eugi* MakftW, Tagal). EM Indo-China 
(Uo t Kurtr** IjoIo). Korea and Japan, and abo including Ehe Sri»-dMl« 
Chinese intern -* in n« a few centuria **C " (p. It would be premature 
lo tty that, all these connectioni are estaldidmd; but the Indian origin and 
flAinlllei of alt the meml*** of the Malayan branch are now placed beyond 
doubt [see 0»t Chapter). 
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alphabet the hieroglyphs being handed down bodily from one 
expert to another. Nevertheless Prince Henri looks on this as 
one of the first steps in the history of writing ; “originally many 
of the Chinese characters were simply pictorial, and if the Mosses, 
instead of being hemmed in, had acquired A krge expansion, 
their sacred books might also perhaps have given birth to true 
characters 1 .” 

Although now 11 hemmed in* H the Mossos are a historical and 
somewhat cultured people, belonging to the same 
group a_s the lungs (Ajungs), who came from the 
regions north east of Tibet, and appeared on the 
Chinese frontiers about 6oo B-c. They are referred to in the 
Chinese records of 79ft a, l>. wlien they were reduced by the king 
of Nanchno. After various vicissitudes they recognised the 
Chintiic suzeminsy in the 14th century* and were finally subdued 
in the iSlh. Do Lncoujjerie* thinks they are prohably of the 
same origin as the Lolas, the two languages having much in 
common, and the names of both being Chinese, while the Lolos 
and the Mossos call themselves respectively Abssu (Nesuj and 
A'iishi (jVas/rff^ 

Everywhere amongst these border tribes are met groups of 
a buT-gir.ei aborigines, who present notf or less regular features 
□ rsuuth china which are described by various travellers as ,x Cau- 

ani Ann urn- . „ 

msec or 11 Luiopcan. I bus the Aru*tsr 9 who are 
the JZAaMuqgF of the English maps, and are akin to the large 
Lu-hf family ( Mttam y Amu r Dias a fcc.), reminded Prince Henri 
of some Europeans of his acquaintance 1 , and he speaks of the 
light colour, straighs nose and eyes, and generally fine type of the 
Yayo (Vao), m the Chinese call them, but whose reed name is 
Un-tix-yu. 

The same Caucasic element reapj>ear^ in a pronounced form 
amongst the indigenous populations of Touting, to whom 
Dr A* Billet has devoted an instructive monograph \ This 


3 Op. ii/. p. T9j. 

T &g**M*gi Writing in Cmifmt /mi Jtafen* Aria, /aidm. 

3 ,a qmtltjUEs-uns d t ce* KtW-twl me rappdlcnE dcs Eurapccni que je 

oontuu 11 ^t?>L rfi. pr 553^ 

1 £kux Amt itetts U Mom/* Tfrttfa , /ft ., Paris, 1896. 
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observer, who declares that these aborigines are quite distinct both 
from the Chinese and the Annum esc, groups them in three main 
divialooi—JStfg $<mg, and Matt 1 —ail collectively called 

f t and Myttog by the Amwmesc* The Thos, who are the 
most numerous, are agriculturists, holding all the upland valleys 
and thinning off towards the wooded heights. They are tali com¬ 
pared to the Mongols (5 ft. 6 or 7 in.) ( lighter than she Annamc.se, 
round-headed,, with oval face, deep-set straight eyes, low cheek¬ 
bones, straight and even slightly aquiline nose not depressed at 
root, and muscular frames. They are a patient, industrious, and 
frugal people, now mainly subject to Chinese and Armani esc in¬ 
fluences in their social usages and religion- Very peculiar never¬ 
theless. are some of their surviving customs, such as the feast of 
youth, the pastime of swinging, and especially chess played with 
living pieces, whose movements arc directed by two player^ 
The language appears to be a Shan dialect, and to this family 
the writer affiliates both the Thos and the Nongs. The latter 
are a much more mixed people, now largely assimilated to 
the Chinese, although the primitive type still persists especially 
amongst the women, as is so often the case. Dr Billet tells us 
that he often niet Nong women “with light and sometime even 
red hair*." 

It is extremely interesting to learn that the Mans came tra¬ 
ditionally “from a far-off western land where (heir M 
forefathers were said to have lived in contact with and 

peoples of white blood thousands of years ago." 

3 With regard to [Man-tot) il should be explained that in Chinese it 
means “ unman table nffinns," that i% nvM Or ifenkmncr, and we are warned by 
Ije^gutlim that H SI nr faui pas prendre muh rfo norm proprec de 

Iribiu" i&*l Sat. Cfgr., Xll. p. 410), In 1S77 Capf. W. GUI v$pted a large 
Tian^n of Mnn tU with ffl tribal dMitohS leaching frr'Hit Wcit Yunnan to (he 
ejLtTtifcip north of Sechtwn. a n*tt frclpwey recagntring a ttog, with Oiuivm 
hxliil) and drphS, but speaking * language resembling Sanskrit PJ-. Thrt were 
the Siwttt* or M While Miti-be/’ apporenlty the same as throe vhierd in EB9A 
by Mrs bi^op, and by her described si semi-independent, ruled hy iheir own 
chiefii, ami in 11 quil« Caucasian* Iwth men and women being very 

handsome,” strict HuddEiius friendly and hroptEablr, and living in targe itonc 
houses (Letter lo Atari Aug- ft, 1896), 

3 " Do payMaane? rtuitgi dont lea ehcvcui rtaien L blonds quelijtKfws tneffie 
reus lK ft?/- 
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This tradition, which would identify them with the ra¬ 

tioned Man-tse, is supported! by their physical appearance—long 
hcad T oval face, small cheek-bones* eyes without the Mongol fold, 
skin not yellowish but rather “browned by the sun/ regular 
features—in nothing recalling die traits of the yellow races. 

Let us now turn to M. R, Verneau^ comments on the rich 
Cmufliiit; materials brought together by Dr Billet, in whom* 
Ubadgtomln "being not only a medical man, but also a graduate 
s^Ui-Eariti in the natural sciences^ absolute confidence may be 
placed■.* 

"The Mdns-Ticn, the Mans-Coc, the Mans-Meo (Mi,to, Mino- 
t&e* or Mieu) present a pretty complete identity with the Pan-y 
and the Pan yao of South Kwa tig-si; they are the ddbris of a very 
ancient race, which with T. de Lacouperie may be called pre- 
Chinese. This early race, which bore the name of Pam-kmoi 
occupied Central China before the arrival of the Chinese. Accord¬ 
ing to M. cfHervey de Saint-Denys, the mountains and valleys of 
Kwd-chit* where these Miao-tse still survive were the cradle of 
the Pan-hu. In any case it seems certain that the T’hai and the 
Man race came from Central Asia, and that, from the anthropo¬ 
logical standpoint, they differ altogether from the Mongol group 
represented by the Chinese and the Annamese, The Man esped- 
ally presents striking affinities with the Aryan type.” 

Thus 13 again confirmed by the latest investigations* and by 
the conclusions of some of the leading members of the French 
school of anthropology* the view first advanced by me in 187^ 
that peoples of the Caucasic (here called fl Aryan ") division had 
already spread to the utmost confines of south-east Asia in 
remote prehistoric times, and had in this region even preceded 
the first waves of Mongol it migration radiating from their cradle- 
land on the Tibetan plateau 

Reference was above made to the singular lack of political 
Thi ifiwnfi cohesion at all times betrayed by the TaJ+Shan 
Sb * ni peoples The only noteworthy exception is ihe 

1 p, 6 oi wp 

* Oti fAi AVAi/wh/ af tk/ *fW iH^^btwnr Ent/s amd /j*h. 

Hpa read At the Meeting of Ibe 13 HI- Awocialkm, Sheffield, 1879, and 
printed in the Jfitrtt. Aft&rcf* fast, February, c 3 #e_ See aImj Efk. p. 316. 
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Siamese branch, which forms the hulk of the population in 
the -Menam basin. In this highly favoured region of vast hill- 
encircled alluvial plains of inexhaustible fertility, traverged by 
numerous streams navigable for light craft, and giving direct 
access to the inland waters of Malaysia, the Southern Shans were 
able ji[ an early date to merge the primitive nilkil groups in a 
great nationality, and found a powerful empire, which at one time 
dominated most of Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula. 

Siam, alone of all the Shan states, even still maintains a pre¬ 
carious independence, although now again reduced by European 
aggression to little more than the natural limits of the fluvial 
valley, which is usually regarded by the Southern Sham as the 
home of their race. Vet they appear to have been here pre¬ 
ceded by the Oftftcasic Khmers (Oimbojans), whose advent is 
referred in the national chronicles to the year 543 n.c. and who t 
according to the Hindu records, were expelled about 44j a.d. 
It was through these Khmers, and not directly from India, that 
the M Snyamas JP received their Hindu culture, and the Siamese 
annals, mingling fact with fiction, refer to the mstaruIons birth of 
the national hero, Phra-Ruang, who threw off the foreign yoke, 
declared the people henceforth T hai, ,K freemen/ 1 invented the 
present Siamese alphabet, and ordered the Khom (Cambojm) to 
be reserved in future for copying the sacred writings. 

The introduction of Hyddhispu is assigned to the year 638 a.d., 
one of [lie first authentic dates in the native records. The ancient 
city of Ldbong had already been founded (5 75). and other settle¬ 
ments now followed rapidly, always in the direction of the south, 
according as the Shan race steadily advanced towards the sea¬ 
board, driving before them or mingling with Khmcrs, La was, 
Karens, and other aborigines, some now extinct, some still sur¬ 
viving on the wooded uplands and plateau & encircling the Menam 
valley. Ayuthia, the great centre of national life in later times, 
dates only from the year 1350, when the empire had received its 
greatest expansion, comprising the whole of Camboja, Pegu, 
Tenasscrim, and the Malay Peninsula, and extending its conquer¬ 
ing arms across the inland waters as far as java 1 . Then followed 

1 In ik Ja^ikk Bjuials I he itiWulert rft? eaitnS ''CAffibnjatu/' Inal nt ihm 
lime (about 1 j 4 ,d} 0a 111 hoj& had alread y beeti mlainl tlteSiatnoeeafHiutftsrs 
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tbe airmis wars with Burma p which Twice captuted and final!) 
destroyed Ayuthb (1767). now a pictumqwtf elephant-park visited 
by tourists from the present capita], Bangkok, founded in 177* 
a little lower down the Menarm 

Btit the elements of decay existed from the first in the institu¬ 
tion of slavery or serfdom, which was not restricted 
m t0 a particular class, as in other lands, but, before 
s«,ml 7 nt^. ^ m ^ rn re f orflts extended in principle to all the 

kings' subjects in mockery declared 1 ‘Freemen" by the founders of 
the monarchy. This, however* may be regarded as perhaps little 
more than a legal fiction, for at all times class distinctions were 
really recognised^ comprising the members of the royal family— 
a somewhat numerous group—the nobles named by [he king, the 
Mr nr vassals, and the people* thi^c latter being again subdivided 
into thrte sections, those liable to taxation, those subject to forced 
labour* and the slaves proper But so little developed was the 
sentiment of personal dignity and freedom, that anybody from 
the highest noble to the humblest dtiaett might at any moment 
lapse into the lowest category. Like most Mongoloid peoples, 
the Siamese are incurable gamblers, and formerly it was an every¬ 
day occurrence for a freeman to stake all his goods and chattels, 
wivEflt"children, ami sdf p on the hazard of the die. 

Vet the women, like their Burmese sisters, have always held 
a somewhat honourable social position, being free 
to walk abroad, go shopping, visit their friend^ see 
the sights, and take jtfrt in the frequent public 
feasting-* without restriction. Those, however who brought no 
do we r and had to be purchased, might again be sold at any 
time, and many thus constantly felt from the dignity of matrons 
to the position of the merest drudges without rights or privileges 
of arty kind These strange relations were endurable, thanks to 
the genial nature of the national temperament, by which ihe hard 
lot of the thralls was softened, and a little light allowed to 


Status at 
Woman, 


hud brought \mck from its renowned capital, Atigkcir Wat, gtcf 90,0*0 coptht*> 
This? were largely employed In thn wan of the period, whkrb thiu attri¬ 
buted to Camboj a instead of to Stain by foreign peoples- i|;nnnml of the changed 
relation* in t n do-Chirm- 
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penetrate into the darkest comers' of the social system. The 
open *bvc- marker which in the vassal Lao states fostered 
systematic t^udingn^ped itions amongst die unreduced aborigines, 
were abolished In 1^7^, and since 1890 al] born in slavery are free 
on reaching their jts t year. 

Siamese Buddhism a slightly modified form of that prevail^ 
login Ceylon, although strictly practised but by few* 

There are two classes or “sects, 11 the reformers who Huddhia,i: > 
attach more importance to the observance of the canon law than 
to meditation, and the old believers, some devoted to a contem¬ 
plative life, others to the study of the sunless wilderness of 
iSiiddhist writings. Butt beneath it all,, spint or devil-worship is 
srilJ rife, and in many districts pure animism is practically the 
only religion. Even icmples and shrines have been rained to the 
countless gods of land and water, woods, mountains, villages and 
households. To these gods are credited all sorts of calamities, 
and to prevent them from getting into the bodies of the dead The 
btter are brought out* not through door or window, but through 
a breach in the wall, which is afterwards carefully built u|jl Simi¬ 
lar ideas prevail amongst many other peoples, both at higher and 
lower levels of culture, for nothing is more ineradicable than such 
popular beliefs associated with the relations presumed 10 esist 
between the present and the after life. 

Incredible sums are yearly lavished in offerings to the spirits, 
which ghe rise to an endless round of feasts and revels* and also 
in support of the numerous Buddhist temples, convents, and their 
inmates The treasures accumulated in the 41 royal cloister*" 
and other shrines represent a great part of the national savings— 

1 Hew ray dark some of these C4fflm cam be may lx seen ft™ the sad 
picture of nuLladmiiiiil^uoii, vice, and corrupt i on still prevalent so laie u tftga, 
given fay Mr if alien in A FfonranJ .W« im hm £ftpA*w/ r eh. ucXT*; ami 
even still liter by Mr H . Wuringlan Smytli in jFwvh Kim ih ium, /nwi 1 
to I This observer credits the ^umesc with an undeveloped sense 

of rip hi nod wrong, so that they ire good n uly by tocirErnL 11 To do a i h mg 
l^ecaukc it is fight i* bcj^tid them; Eo attain from a thing because it ii ogam >l 
their gpod name, or involves scrinu consequences, is putibly within the power 
of a few; the question of right ami wrong doe* not enter tbe cdculaiion. p1 
but hi? thinks they may possess a high degree of intelligence, mid mention.! the 
ease of 1 peasant, who from an atlas had taught himself geography And paLitioi- 

* 14 
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investments for the other world h among which are said to be 
numerous gold statues glittering with rubies, sapphires, and other 
priceless genisv But in these matters the caste of the as 

the priests were formerly called. La somewhat catholic, including 
pictures of reviews and baule-acenes from the European illustrated 
papers, and sometimes even statues of Napoleon set up by the 
side of Buddha. 

So numerous, absurd, and exacting are the rules of the 
... . . monastic communities that, but for ihe aid of the 

MdrtuticLlm 

FcuLffi' temple servants and novices, existence would be im¬ 
possible. A list of such puerilities occupies several 
pages in Mr Cob]tdidun's work Amongst M# Sham (319-231), and 
from these we learn that the monks must not dig the grounds so 
that they can neither plant nor sow; must not boil rice, as it 
would kill the gam \ eat corn for the same reason; climb trees 
lest a branch get broken; kindle a flame, as k destroys the fuel ; 
put out a flame, as that also would extinguish life; forge iron, as 
sparks would fly out and perish; swing their anus in walking; 
wink in speaking; buy or sell; stretch the legs when sitting; 
breed poultry* pigs, or other animals, mount an elephant or 
palanquin; wear red, black, green, or white garments; mourn for 
the dead, &c., &c. In a word all might be Hummed up by a 
general injunction neither 10 do anything, oor not io do an) things 
and then despair of attaining Nirvana ; for it would be impossible 
to conceive of any more pessimistic system in theory J H Practically 
it is otherwise, and in point of fuel the uhnost religious indifference 
prevails amongst all classes, 

Within the Mongolic division it would be difficult to imagine 
any more striking contrast than that presented by the gentle, 
kindly, and on the whole not ill-favoured Siamese, and their 
hard-featured, hard-hearted, and grasping Anname&e neigh hours. 

1 Prolmbly ft do map! ion P f tatopai, th* name of Ehe palm.(T*e which yields 
Ehe fan-leaf conitalicly used by the monks, 

* 11 In orttvcrunoQ with (hr monk* Dx Mtiitaiy was (old that it wotdtl 
m^l likely hr counties ajbefore they would itEiin the miwh w'tohai for 
slate uf XfrhWA, and Itai one at any time might relegate them to 

the lowest hell to Again their tnelaneholj pilgrimage” (Haljcit, A TXmsAitni 
Jftfcs ph AV^awr, pu 
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Let anyone, who may fancy there is IfctJc or nothing in blood 
pass rapidly from the bright, genial—if somewhat 
listless and corrupt—social life of Bangkok to the Th * 
dry, uncongenial moral atmosphere of Ha-noi or Ann 
Saigon, and he wiD be apt to modify his views on that point, 
l ew observers have a good word to say for the Tcakingese, the 
Lrichin‘Chinese, or any other branch of the Armament family 
and some even of the least prejudiced are so outspoken (hat we 
must needs infer there is good ground for their severe strictures 
on these strange, uncouth materialists, Buddhists of course the) 
are nominally; but of the moral sense they have little, unless it 
be (amongst the lettered classes) a julc reflection of the pale 
Chinese ethical code. The whole region in fact is a sort of 
attenuated China, to which it owes its arts and industries, its 
letters, moral systems, general culture, and even a large part of 
us in ha l)ii ants, Giao-ski (A 'im-shi), the name of 
the aborigines, said to mean “Bifurcated/ 1 or 0rf * in »' 
Cross-toesV' in reference to the wide space between the great 
toe and the nest, occurs in the legendary Chinese records so 
far back as 1*85 B.C, since which period the two countries 
arc supposed to have maintained almost uninterrupted relations, 
whether friendly or hostile, down to the present day. At first the 
Giao-shi were confined to the northern parts of Lu-hiang, the 
present I on king, all the rest of the coast lands being held by the 
powerful Champa (Tsiampa) people, whose affinities are with the 
Oceanic population* But in 1 18 n c., Lu-kiang having been re- 
duced and incorporated with China proper, a large number of 
Chinese emigrants settled in the country, and gradually merged 
with the Giao-shi in a single nationality, whose twofold descent 
is still reflected in the Annamese physical and mental characters. 

I his term Annum 1 , however, did not come into use till the 
yth century, when it was officially applied to the frontier river 


“ I* Era Orteil <=* tub ttevehippe et «anv tie* airtrei rtoigti <lu jjied. 
t M dnctcie disliiKiif, que I'oh relrouvi encore aujourd'bm chef In Mittna 
<lc raw pure, on peul recDBuJire fuilrncti! (pie let (iiio-dti Mjh c |e gnntrn 
ilw Anoauilcs ” [Ar tWAiaMst fragileat iSjS, [*,131!, See abet sole «n 
the Mihject by C. F. Trrmlru in >ww. Atttknp. fast, 1879, p. <6* 

5 i raped/ Att-nan, a modi lied furm <jf ng\tii-nan l Koui turn Peace." 

14—9 
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between China and Talking, and afterwards extended tu the 
whole of Touting and Cochin-China, Touting itself, meaning 
ihe “ Eastern Court 1 ," was originally the name only of the city of 
Ha noi when it was a royal residence, but was later extended to 
the wh ole of the non hem kingdom, whose true name is Yuek-nan, 
To this corresponded the southern Jvwc'Chen^Cbing, Kingdom 
of Cben-Ching,” which was so named in the 9th century from its 
capital Chen Ching, and of which our Cochin-China appears to be 
%. corrupt form* 

Uui, amid all this troublesome polltteal nomenclature, the 
dominant Annamese nation has faithfully preserved its homo¬ 
geneous character, spreading, like the Siamese Shans, steadily 
southwards, and gradu^lEy absorbing the whole of the Champa 
domain to the southern extremity of the peninsula* as well as a 
large jjart of the indent kingdom of Camhoja about the Mekbong 
delta. They thus form at present the almost exclusive ethnical 
element throughout *11 the lowland and cultivated part* of Ton- 
king* upper and lower CochimChina and south Camboja, with a 
total population in 1&9S of about twenty millions. 

The Anmunese are described in a semi-ofht:i:d report 1 as 
characterised by a high broad forehead> high cheek 

FnyIdeal ini{ ^ 

Menial bones T smalt crushed nose, rather (hick lips, black 

hair* scant beard, mean height, coppery complexion, 
deceitful (m-tfa) expression, and rude or insolent bearing. The 
head is round (index to B4) and the features are in general flat 
and coarse, while to an ungainly exterior corresponds a harsh un¬ 
sympathetic temperament The Abbi* (lagdin, who lived years in 
their midst, frankly declares that they arc at once arrogant and 
dishonest, and dead to all the finer feelings of human nature, 
so that after years of absence the nearest akin will meet without 
any outward sign of pleasure or affection. Others go further, and 
Mr J. G. Scoti summed it all up by declaring that +s thc fewer 
Annamese there are, the less taint there is on the human race" 
Mo doubt Lord Curzon gives a more favourable picture* but this 
traveller spent only a short time in the country, and even he 


1 Cf. Pt'kmg, fcl Southern 11 and ' J Northern fh Courts! (Dptuli). 

5 Jj* Guzttii Slareh n s sflSc. 
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allows that they are K iricky anil deceitful, disposed to thieve 
when they get the chance, mendacious, and incurable gamblers 1 /* 
Vet [hey have one redeeming quality, an intense love of 
personal freedom, strangely contrasting with the almost abject 
slavish spirit of the Siamese, The feeling extends to all dosses, 
sts that servitude is held in abhorrence, and, as in Burma, a demo¬ 
cratic sense of equality permeates the soda! system'. Hence, 
although the State has always been an absolute monarchy, each 
separate commune constitutes a veritable little oligarchic common- 
wealth. This has come as a great surprise to the present French 
administrators of the country, who frankly declare that they cannot 
hope to improve the social or political position of the people 
by substituting European for native laws and usages. The Anna- 
roese have tn fact little to learn from western social institutions. 
Their language, spoken everywhere with remarkable uni¬ 
formity, is of the normal Indo-Chinese isolating 
type, possessing six tones, three high and three low, 
and written in ideographic characters based on the 
Chinese, but with numerous modifications and additions. But, 
although these are ill-suited for the purpose, the attempt made by 
the early Portuguese missionaries to substitute the so-called yatfo 
ttgih, or Roman phonetic system, has been defeated by the con* 
servative spirit of the people. Primary instruction has long been 
widely diffused, and almost everybody ran read and write as 
many of the numerous hieroglyphs as are needed for the ordinary 
purposes of daily intercourse. Every village has its free school, 
and a higher range of studies is encouraged by the public exami¬ 
nations to which, as in China, all candidates for government 
appointments are subjected. Under such a scheme surprising 
results might be achieved, were the course of studies not based 
exclusively on the empty formulas of Chinese classical literature. 
The subjects taught are for the most part puerile, and true 
science is replaced by the dry moral precepts of Confucius. One 
result amongst the educated dust* is a scoffing, sceptical spirit, 

J SrpE. 1893, p. 194. 

* 11 Parraj la d toy ms rqgne La plus parfnice rgaUte. I'oint d 
la scmliirlc Ht cn hofftur- AhsjsJ tCflil homme pwt-il aspiier uu emplct*, *e 
pLamche mux ffifattf IrfbtUHUt que fan adveruirc ?B (vp r tit* p. 3). 
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free from all religious prejudice, and unhampered by theological 
creeds or dogmas* combined with a lofty moral tone* iioi always 
however In harmony with daily conduct. 

Even more than in China, the family is the true base of 
the social system, the head of the household 
sJwijmT* not only the high-priest of the ancestral 

cult, but also a kind of patriarch enjoying almost 
absolute control over his children. In this respect the rela¬ 
tions arc somewhat onesided, the father having no recognised 
obligations towards his offspring, while these are expected to 
show him perfect obedience in life and veneration after death« 


lies ides this worship of ancestry and the Con Curia ei ethical 
philosophy* a national form of Buddhism is preialent. Some 
even profess all three of these so-called “ religions, n beneath which 
there still survive many of the primitive superstitions associated 
with a not yet extinct belief In spirits and the supernatural power 
of magicians. While the Buddhist temples are neglected and the 
few bonzes' despised, offerings are still made to the genii of agri¬ 
culture, of [he waters, the tiger, the dolphin, peace, war* diseases, 
and so forth* whose rude statues in the form of dragons or other 
fabulous monsters are even set up in the pagodas. Since the 
e,srly [mti of the 17th century Roman Catholic missionaries have 
laboured wish considerable success in this unpromising field, 
where the congregations were estimated in iS^Sat about 900,000, 
From Annam the ethnical transition is easy to China* and Its 
TtieCbloMt* Renting multitudes, regarding whose origins, racial 
and cultural, two opposite views at present hold 


3 Pnom Virt*, a Portnirises* cn-miptiou of ihe Japanrc foMJd.1, a devout 
3 jnpJied tint !Q the Buddhbt prints of J&pan h and thesj extended to 
t bote of China s 4 r;l Heigh] mg ring lands. 

* Thi» OW, prol*bly the China* Jin, men, people, already octtre in 
.^.iikn't writings in itn pfawjir form, China. whence (he Hindi 

CMh, and (he Anho. I’ersian Sitt, which gives (he eluded Sittat, 

the most etimmon national name u Chang- kue, "middle kingdom '" (presumably 
(he centre of the iwiwme). whence ChAng-kAo-JIn, dm Chine* people, Some 
hive referee*! China to the Chin {Ttin) dynasty (jog #.C.), while Man. Polo's 
{kalian Aitai) is (he Mata (North China) of the Mongol period, 
fmm the Manchu A "f ta*. Men *f the Liao dynasty, which was ovmhniwii 
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the fiftet What may be called the old, bat by no means the 
obsolete school, regards the Chinese populations as ihe direct 
defendants of the aborigines who during (he Stone Ages entered 
ihe Hoang-ho valley probably from the Tibetan plateau* there 
developed their peculiar culture independently of foreign in¬ 
fluences, and thence spread gradually southwards io the whole of 
China proper, extirpating, al sorbing* or driving to the encircling 
wesiem and southern uplands the ruder aborigines of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang and Si-Kiang basins. 

In direct opposition to this view the new school, championed 
^specially by the late T- de l,acouperie \ holds that 
the present inhabitants of China are late intruders thm?. 

from south-western Asia, and that they arrived, not 
as rude aborigines. but as a cultured people with a considerable 
knowledge of letters, science, and the arts, all of which they 
acquired cither directly or Indirectly from the civilised Akkado 
Sumerian inhabitants of Babylonia, 

Not merely analogies and resemblances* but what are called 
actual identities, are pointed out between the two cultures* and 
even between the tw^o languages, sufficient to establish a common 
origin of both, Mesopotamia being the fountain-head* whence the 
stream flowed by channels not clearly defined to the Hoang-ho 
valley. Thus the Chin. jr*r* originally tf?> Is equated w ith Akkad 
to speak ^ ye with night, and so on. Then the astronomic 
and chronologic systems are compared* Berosus and the cunei¬ 
form tablets dividing the prehistoric Akkad epoch into to periods 
of io kings* lasting 120 Sari, Or 432,000 years* while the corre¬ 
sponding Chinese astronomic myth also comprises 10 kings for 
dynasties) covering the same period of 432*000 yea^. The 
astronomic system credited to the emperor Yao (2000 B.cr .1 
similarly corresponds with the Akkadian* both having the same 


4115 A n, hy itiv tfU-Chin Talar*. Ptolemy ’1 Ttinar h rightly regarded by 
Ed km* as the aim* word as Sinai, the sahsiittition of t for / Imng normal tn 
Anpfn, whence [hit form pmy have reached the West through the swlthrm 
v.-aport of Katfigara. 

1 Wiitont Origin 9 /thi Earfr Chinn* 1500 il& ft a. d.. 

p r Chapter* pn tki E!*m**b Dfrkxd ffw* 014 Cri*iintfimJ af Writ Aria 
in thi firrmdfiett aftkr Amriml Chinn* CnUnn, Ldttdn, 
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five planets with names of like meaning, and a year of 12 months 
and 30 days* with the same cycle of intercalated days p while 
several of the now obsolete names of the Chinese months answer 
to those of the Babylonians Even the name of the first 
Chinese emperor who built an observatory, Nai-Kwang-ti, some- 
what resembles that of the Elamite king, Kudcr na hangti, who 
conquered Chaldxea about 2 280 

All this can hardly be explained away as a mere series of 
coincidences ; nevertheless neither Sinologues nor Akkadists are 
quite convinced, and it is obvious that many of the resemblances 
may be due to trade or intercourse both by the old overland caravan 
routes, and by the seaborne traffic from Eridu at the head of 
the Persian Gulf, which was a flourishing emporium 4000 or 5000 
years ago. 

But p despite some verbal analogies, an almost insurmountable 
difficulty is presented by the Akkadian and Chinese languages* 
which no philological ingenuity can bring into such relation as is 
required by the hypo t hesis, Mr T, G, Pinches has shown that 
at a very early period, say some 50*0 years ago, Akkadian already 
consisted “for the greater part, of words of one syllable, 7 ' and was 
“greatly affected by phonetic decay, the result being that an 
enormous number of homophones were developed out of roots 
originally quite distinct V This Akkadian scholar sends me a 
number of instances, such as fw for fi/ns, to enter; //' for fi/a t 
to live j da for Jnrnu f son; da for dug?. + good, as in £ridu t for 
&urtfdugu t "the good city* 11 adding that “the list could he ex¬ 
tended indefinitely 1 . 11 But de Lacouperie's Bafc tribes, that is, 
the lint immigrants from south-west Asia, arc not supposed to 
have reached North China till about 2500 or jqqq b.c: p at which 
time the Chinese language was still in the untoned agglutinating 
state, with but few monosyllabic homophones,, and consequently 
quite distinct from the Akkadian, as known to us from the 
Assyrian syllabaries bilingual lists* and earlier tablets from Nippur 
or J-agash, 

Hence the linguistic argument seems to fail completely s while 

1 11 OtaerniliciEi* upen the of the Early Inhabitants of Me-wp^- 

tAtrii?,' h Eh jfwrfi- A*. As, Jta. xvt- Pirt j r 
1 its. note. May 7. iflflfi. 
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the Babylonian origin of the Chinese writing-system, strenuously 
atkodicd by the Rev-. C JL Ball* has not been accepted by those 
specialists who are most competent to judge. Many of the 
Chinese and Akkadian “line forms " collated by Mr Bail are so 
simple and, one might say, obvious* that they seem to prove 
nothing. They may foe compared with such infantile utterances 
as /si s nta* titr f ft J fc occurring in half the languages of the world* 
without proving a connection or affinity between any of then*, 
But even were the common origin of the two scripts established, 
it would prove nothing as to the common origin of the two 
peoples* but only show cultural influences, which need not be 
denied. 

But tf Chinese origins cannot lie clearly traced, back to 
Babylonia* Chinese culture may still* in a sense, QhitUM 
claim to bo the oldest in the world, inasmuch as 
it has persisted with little change from its nse 
some 4,50* years ago down to present times. AH other early 
civilisations—Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Assyrian, Persian, Hel- 
lenic—have perished, or live only in their monuments, traditions, 
oral or written records. But the Chinese, despite repeated political 
and social convulsions, is still as deeply rooted in the past as ever, 
showing no break of continuity From the dim echoes of remote 
prehistoric ages down to the last Taiping rebellion, or the last 
disastrous foreign war. These things touch the surface only of 
the great ocean of Chinese humanity, which is held together, not 
by any general spirit of national sentiment (all sentiment is alien 
from the Chinese temperament), nor by any community of speech, 
for many of the provincial dialects differ profoundly from each 
other, but by a prodigious power of inertia, which has hitherto 
resisted all attempts at change either by pressure from without, or 
by spontaneous impulse from within. 

What they were thousands of years ago, the Chinese still are, 
a frugal, peace-loving, hard-working people, occupied mainly with 
tillage and trade, cultivating few arts beyond weaving, porce¬ 
lain and metal work, but with a widely diffused 
knowledge of letters, and a writing system which „, ly 
still remains at the cumbrous ideographic stage, 
needing as many different symbols as there are distinct concepts 
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id be expressed. Vet the system has me advantage, enabling 
those who speak mutually unintelligible idioms to converse 
together, using the pencil instead of the longue. For Shis very 
reason the attempts made centuries ago by the government 10 
substitute a phonetic script had to be abandoned. It was found 
that imperial edicts and other documents so written could not be 
understood by the populations speaking dialects different from the 
literary standard, whereas the hieroglyphs* like our ciphers i P *, 3,.., 
could be read by all educated persons of whatever altied form of 
speech. 

Originally the Chinese system, whether developed on the S|>of 
or derived from Akkadian or any other foreign source, was of 
course pjctographfc or ideographic, and it is commonly supposed 
to have remained at that stage ever since, the only material changes 
being of a graphic nature The piciogniphs were conventionalised 
and reduced to their present form, but still remained ideograms 
supplemented by a limited number of phonetic determinants. 
But de Lacouperie has shown that this view is a mistake, and 
iha[ the evolution from the pietograph to the phonetic symbol 
bad been practically completed in Chinn many centuries before 
the new eta. The JFu-um style current before the Qth century b«c 
w was really the phonetic expression of speech 1 /' But for the 
reason stated it had to be discontinued, and a return made to 
the earlier ideographic style. The change was effected about 
3 jo a,c. by She Chou, minister of the Emperor Siicn Wang* who 
introduced the Ta-etiutn style, in which "he tried to speak to the 
eye and no longer to the ear, 1 ' that is, he reverted to the earlier 
ideographic process, which has since prevailed It was simplified 
about 22 j n.c {Sin# Ctiam style), and after some other modifi¬ 
cations the present caligruphie form {Aw/ Stitt) was introduced 
by Wang Hi in 350 a.d. Thus one consequence of the 11 Expan¬ 
sion of China *' was a reversion to barbarism^ in respect at least 
of the national graphic system, by which Chinese thought and 
literature have been hampered for nearly 3000 years. 

Written records, though at first mainly of a mythical character, 
date from about 3000 nx. * Reference is made in the early 

1 fft'jfrjy tht Artkak Chive it H?ritwg and Tr-rfa. iBS}, p. j, 

3 The first actual Ltalff gi ren is Lkt of Taj HftO jFu J IL), j B.C. , but ih b 
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documents to the rude and savage times which in China as 
elsewhere certainly preceded the historic period. Three different 
prehistoric ages arc even discriminated, and tradition relates how 
[■"u-tii introduced wooden* Thin-ming stone* and Shi-yu metal 
implements 1 . Later, when their origin and use were forgotten, 
the jade axes like those from Yunnan, were looked on as bolts 
hurled to the earth by the god of thunder, while the arrow- heads 
so p posed to be also of divine origin* were endowed in the 
popular fancy with special virtues and even regarded as emblems 
of sovereignty. Thus may perhaps be explained the curious fact 
that in early limes* before the uth century rue.* tribute in Omt 
weapons w r as paid to [he imperial govern men t by some of the 
reduced wild tribes of the western uplands. 

These men of the Stone and Metal Ages are no doubt still 
largely represenled T not only amongst the rude hilE 
tribes of the southern and western borderlands, but Mir ™ r 

also amongst the settled and cultured lowinders 
of the great fluvial valleys. The "Hundred familitSr a * the 
first immigrants called themselves, canie traditionally from the 
north-western regions beyond the Hoang-ho. According 10 the 

ruler belongs to She bbuktt* period* ami lm staled 10 have iri&ncd 115 y«r>- 
The fits! certain date vr-emtd npjicar In t«e ih*E of \ a a, firrt ot the Chinee 
aod reflet 1 of the ttksdar (sjf; h <M- The dais *44 he. for Lonfiaciu>> 
model king Hhnn ^eems P,lf«p esiaWisIted. BiU of coL™ all thb U modem 
history compared with the now determined liahy Ionian and LgypUaft tvc^Kli. 

1 Amongsl llte meiaEs reference U made to itor. so earl) *» the time of the 
Emperor Ta Yu {n» when \i I* mentioned a± an article of tribute in the 
Sku-King, fW. F, H fifth, who itilei tbi* Adds that during the w>c 
period, if not even earlier* inm was already a ISouridti&fi industry in I he Lmg 
district (Paper on the Hitter? ef Cm*™, Munich Anthropoid I 

Society, April, Al the dfccinaion which followed iti* reading or this 

paper E‘rof, MvnUlina Jugocd that inn was unknown In Western Aiw and 
t^rpl tetare 1^00 H.C., although the point was control by Pmfl Homme I. 
who footed a word for \tm in the carEfost Egyptian fceite MmtcUtu. however, 
ExpUloed that term* originally afufag w o*e" or " metal ' 1 were BfteniUiis 
nT-rtl for “ icon." Such was certainly the case wilh the H-Ui x*Arir,. at hnt 
1,4 copper* 1 * then metal in general,, and used liitl UWf for ' iron j 

lienee X *W* = cGppertini£h. hfoeksniilh, and even goldMoith, Sc al** with 
the IJU. on iSiuskdt « 7 *U akin to with sittipls Ida of ^hhiessj. 

nwd fird especially for copper («7 and Ihni for 

(Lewis ami 5hnrf)+ 
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Yu-kung their original home lay in the uulh-western part of 
Eastern Turkestan, whence they first migrated east to the oases 
north of the NamShsn range, and then, in the fourth millennium 
before the new era, to the fertile valleys of the Hoang ho and its 
Hoes-ho tributary. Thence they spread slowly along the other 
great river valleys, partly expelling, partly intermingling with the 
JiimuuHiw aborigines, bul so lale as the 7th century f-lc were 
flfthe still mainly confined to the region between the 

Pei-ho and the lower Yang-tse-kmng. Even here 
several indigenous groups, such as the Hoei, whose name sur¬ 
vives in that of ihe Hoei river, an d fhe Lai of ihe Shan tong 
Peninsula, long held their ground, but all were ultimately absorbed 
or assimilated ihroughout the northern lands as far south as the 
left bank of the Yiiitg^se ktang. 

Beyond this river many were also merged in the dominant 
people continually advancing southwards; but 
others, collectively or vaguely known as Sifans, 
Mans, Miaotse, Pa-T + Tho, Y-jen 1 , Loto, etc., were 
driven to the south-western highlands which they 
still occupy. Kvcn some of the populations in the settled districts, 
such as the H&k-i&P and II&Mm* of Kw r ang-tung T and the Pusr-ft 4 
of the Canton district; are scarcely yet thoroughly assimilated. 
They differ greatly in temperament, usages, appearance, and speech 
from the typical Chinese of the Central and Northern provinces, 
whom in fact they look upon as H foreigners* n and with whom they 


; 

Hikko.; 

Pnn-U, 


J Thn lenn Y-Jtn \YZjen) meaning much [he iamc as Ma* t Mam-rtf, 
wivagr, rude, untameable, has acquired n sort of diplonwii: diitmcliuii, \n the 
tosity of Tin-bta it wai stipulBled 1 Me it nhoakl no a* hereto 

f«e* be -applied in official dtoCHlMnl* to ihe English or to any u%ls of the 
l^hKen. 

9 !^k j. Edkms CMtuYr Pirn* in Phifol$gF % p, p 1 'Ihe IJok-lov 
were originally fro re Fo-lden. whence their a item stive name, fob, The 4? 
appears to be the same word oi in the fed u plicated JW*, meaning somtLhing 
like I he Greek and Ialln £far-$ar, jilurnncKi^ rude, nnuill ured. 

* Hie ff&kkati Lf r u 11 rangirn," ipnk a weLbrnarked 1] inject current on the 
uplands l>etween kwan^.ninK, Kiing-s, and F'u-kSen (Dyer EUtl, E#*y Lttnm 
in Iht //Mn £W&f 1 E864)* 

* Numerous in ihe western parts uf KwangMij^ ud in the Camon diitrkt 

(Dyer Hall* Mad/ Easj. IlonKfcong, il&jJ, 
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hold intercourse through “Pidgin English 1 /' ihc fittgua Jraxca of 
the Chinese seaboard. 

Nevertheless a genera] homogeneous character is imparted to 
the whole people by their common political social; and religious 
institutions* and by that principle of convergence in virtue of 
which different ethnical groups, thrown together in the same area 
and brought under a single administration, tend to merge in a uni¬ 
form new national type. This genera] uniformity is conspicuous 
especially in the religious Ideas which, except in the sceptical 
lettered circles, everywhere underlie the three recognised national 
religions, or K State Churches/' as they might almost be called: 
/te-Aia#, Confucianism; tao-Aia^ Taoism, and fakiavi Buddhism 
(Fo = Ihtddha). The first, confined mainly to the educated upper 
classes, is not so much a religion as a philosophic system a frigid 
ethical code based on the moral and mattcr^f-fact 
teachings of Confucius'. Confucius was essentially 
a social ami political reformer* who taught by ex¬ 
ample and precept ; the main inducement to virtue being, not 
rewards or penalties in the after-life, but well or H-being in the 
present. His system is summed up in the esprtisinti “worldly 
wisdom/' as embodied in sudi popular sayings an; A friend is 
hardly made in a year, but unmade in a moment; When safe 
remember danger, in peace forget not war ; Filial father, filial son, 
tlnfilial father, unfiiial son ; In washing up, plates nnd dishes may 
get broken ; Don't tin what you would not have known; Thatch 
your roof before the rain, dig the well liefore you thirst s The 
gambler s success is hi* ruin; Money goes to the gambling den 
as the criminal to execution (never returns); Money hides many 
faults; Stop the hand,-stop the mouth (stop work and starve); 

To open a shop is easy, to keep it open hard; your lawsuit 
and lose your money, 

* In this eiji-reM-imi il Pidgin 1 " Appear* to be 4 corniptii>« irf the w^rtl 
toamtit taken in -a very wkle sense,. u* in luch lermi is. inl£tr ■o^rr 

vcisatian, rEi.*citJiji&n 5 ringMtrg = i concert, ft If n? Uft«isLi[ occur- 

rende for persons, from widely separated Chinese province* meeting in E&gkfld 
to he obliged to me Eh is, common jirpjtt itt dniverji i«n - 

5 Atafp/tf* '"Teacher Kuflg r " or m*^re fully AV^yW'/tf, Jl tlve eminent 
tncW Kung/" which gwes the LacinisnE form 
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Although he insiiiutud no religious system, Confucius never¬ 
theless enjoined the observance of the already ejnstmg forms of 
worship, and after death became himself the object of a wide¬ 
spread cult, which still persists- “lit every city there is a temple, 
built at the public expense, containing either a statue of the 
philosopher, or a tablet inscribed with his titles. Wmy 
autumn worship is paid him in these temples by the chief office 
p^nages of the city. In the schools also, on the first and 
fifteenth of each month, his title being written on red paper and 
affixed to a tablet, worship is performed in a special room by 
burning incense and candles, and by prostrations . 

Taoism, a sort of pantheistic mysticism, called by its founder, 
Lao-tse (< 5 no lec,), the Toe* or u way of sa lvation, was 
T “ W embodied in the formula "matter and the visible 
world are merely manifestations of a sublime, eternal, incom¬ 
prehensible principle," It taught, in anrictprtloo of Sakya-Mum, 
that by con [rolling his passions man may escape or cut short an 
endless series of transmigrations, and thus arrive by the I ao at 
everlasting bliss-sleep? unconscious rest or absorption in the 
eternal essence? Nirvana? It is impossible to tell from the lofty 
but absolutely unintelligible language in which the masters teach¬ 


ings are wrapped. 

Hut h matters little, because his disciples have long torgotten 
the principles they never understood, and Taoism has almost 
everywhere been transformed to a system of magic associated 
wmh the never-dying primeval superstitions. Originally there was 
no hierarchy of priests, the only specially religious class being the 
Ascetics, who passed their lives absorbed in the con tern pla cion oi 
the eternal verities* But out of this class, drawn together by their 
common interests* was developed a kind ol rnonasridsra* with an 
organised brotherhood of astrologers, magicians, SJiamamsls, 
somnambulists, “mediums,” - thought reader^ charlatans ami 


1 Auwf AV Ctiki i33j, p, Confuciii^ was bom in died in 

47 - hx-p and to him arc al present dedicated .is many a# 1560 temples iu which 
Pile obaervod ml nCriftctal rite^ For these sacf!£«t tbe SlaEe ready supplier 
36/106 sheep, plgti rabhils and ether a nimate besides 17.000 pto of silk. 
mvM of which things, ihewerer, become the " pcnpdaaiet" <rf the nEUmdimts i;n 

ihc sfljwioafies. 
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impostors of nil sorts, sheltered under a threadbare garb of 
religion. 

Buddhism also* although of foreign origin, has completely 
conformed to the national spirit, and is now a BudJh | M _ 
curious blend of Hindu metaphysics with the 
primitive Chinese belief in spirits and a deified ancestry* In 
every district arc practised diverse forms of worship between 
which no clear dividing line can be drawn, and, as in Annum, the 
same (jensons may be at once followers of Confucius, I^ao-tse, and 
Huddha- In fact such is the position of the Emperor, who 
belongs rx to all throe of these religious and scrupu¬ 

lously takes part in their various observances. There is even 
some truth in the Chinese view that "ill three make but one 
religion," the first appealing to man s moral nature, the second to 
the instinct of self-preservation, the third to the higher sphere ol 

thought and contemplation, - 

Hut behind, one might say above it ali n the old animism stall 
prevails, manifested in a tuullitttde of superstitious Fung-Ah u3 
practices, whose purport is to appease the evil and 
secure the favour of the good spirits, the Ftng'sktti 
or Fung-shui, “air and water" genii, who have to be reckoned 
with inwall the weightiest as well as the most trivial occurrences ot 
daily life- These with the ghosts of their ancestors, by whom the 
whole land is haunter!, are the banc of the Chinaman's existence. 
Everything depends on maintaining a perfect balance between 
the Fungshiti, that is. the two principles represented by the 
“White Tiger" and the “Azure ilragorr," who guard the ap¬ 
proaches of every dwelling, and whose opposing influences have 
to be nicely adjusted by the well-paid professors of the magir 
arts- At the death of the late emperor l ung Chth (1S75) * S ™ 1 
difficulty was raised by the State astrologer^, who found that ihe 
realm would lie endangered if he were buried, according to rule, 
in the imperial cemetery too miles west of 1 'ekin, as his lather 
reposed in the other imperial cemetery situated the same distance 
east of Ihe capital. For some subtle reason the balance would 
have been disturbed between Tiger and Dragon, and it took nine 
months to settle the point, during which, □* reported by the 
American Legation, the whole empire was stirred, councils of 
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State gutted, and ^ponded to decide where the 

remains of a worthless and vicious young man should be interred. 

Owing to the necessary disturbance of the ancestral burial 
places, much trouble has been anticipated in the construction of the 
railways, for which concessions have now been granted to European 
syndicates. But an Englishman long resident in the country has 
declared that there will be no resistance on the part of the 
people, “The dead can be removed with due regard to hung 
Shui; a few dollars will mate that all right, This is fully in 
accordance with the thrifty character of the Chinese, which over* 
rides ail other considerations, as expressed in the popular saying: 
“With money you may move the gods; without it you cannot 
move men.'' But the gods may even be moved without money, 
or at least wiLh spurious paper money, for it is a iixed belief of 
their votaries that, like mortals, they may be outwitted by such 
devices. When rallied for burning flash notes at a popular shrine, 
since no spirit-bank would cash them, a Chinaman retorted, 
“Why me burn good note? Joss no can savvy." In a similar 
spirit the god of war is hoodwinked by wooden boards hung on 
the ramparts of Pekin and painted to look like heavy ordnance. 

In fact appearance, outward show, observance of the “eleventh 
commandment, 1 " in a word “face,” as it is called, is everything in 
China. “To understand, however imperfectly, what is meant by 
‘face,’ we must t ike account of the fact that as a race the Chinese 
have a strong dramatic instinct. Upon very slight provocation 
any Chinese regards himself in the light of an actor in a drum 
A Chinese thinks in theatrical terms, Jf his troubles are adjusted 
he speaks of himself as 1 raving ‘got off the stage’ with credit, and 
if they are not adjusted he finds no way to ‘retire.from the stage.' 
The question is never of facts, but always of form. Once rightly 
apprehended, ‘face’ will be found to be in itself a key to the 
combination-lock of many of the most important characteristics of 
the Chinese 1 .’* 

i Anhui H- Snsilh, CAitt&f CAjrarirrirtirJ, New York, 1895. The good, 
or nt Icftit the useful, ipmlilies of the Chinese are slated by this shrewd observer 
19 he 1 love of Indus! rj. jerci, and social order, a matchless patience and for¬ 
bearance under vriongs end evils beyond care, a happy leniperament, no nerves, 
and ‘ r a digestion like [hat of in ostrich.' 1 
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Of foreign religion* Islam, nest 10 Buddhism, has made most 
progress. Introduced by ihe early Arab and Persian 
traders, and zealously preached throughout the chriwi*Bhy. 
Jagatai empire in the lath century, it baa secured 
a firm fooling especially in Kan-su, Shensi, and Yunnan, and is of 
course dominant in Eastern (Chinese) Turkestan, Despite the 
wholesale butcheries that followed the repeated insurrections 
between 1855 and 1877, the Hon-Hoei\ Pan/Aaj^ ot £hmgattt t as 
the Muhammadans are variously called,, wcto still estimated, in 
iHy 3 p at About 22,000,000 in the whole empire. 

Is tarn was preceded by Christ lanky, which, as attested by the 
authentic inscription of St-qgandtl, penetrated into the western 
provinces under the form of Nestoriamsm about the 7th century. 
The famous Roman Catholic missions with headquarters at Pekin 
date from the dose of the 16th century, and despite internal dis¬ 
sensions Have had a fair measure of success* the congregations 
numbering <i a 0 a > altogether over one million. This contrasts 
favourably with the 30,000 to 50,000 Protestants of all denomi- 
nalions claimed collectively by the London Afissimatj S&ckff t the 
China inland Minion* and the American Mtfhodht Episcopal Society. 
Indeed the Protestant prof Uganda is almost an admitted failure. 

The above-men LEon^d dissensions arose out of the practices 
associated with ancestry-worship, offerings of flowers, fruits and 
so forth, which the Jesuits regarded merely as proofs of filial 
devotion, but were denounced by the Domsnleans as acts of 
idolatry. After many years of idle controversy, the question was 
at last decided against the Jesuits by Clement XL in die famous 
Bull, Ex ilia die {1715)7 and since then, neophytes having to 
renounce iht national cult of their forefathers* conversions have 
mainly been confined to the lower classes,, too humble to boast of 
any family tree, or too poor to commemorate the dead by ever- 
recurring costly sepulchral rites. 

In China there are no hereditary nobles, indeed no nobles 
at all, unless it be the rather numerous descendants of Confucius 
who dwell together and enjoy certain social privileges* in this 
somewhat resembling ihe Shorfa {descendants of the Prophet) in 
Muhammadan Lands. If any titles have to be awarded for great 
deeds they fall* not on the hero, but on his forefathers, and thus 

JL *5 
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at a stroke of the vermilion pencil are ennobled countless pasE 
generations* while the last of the line remains utthonourcd until 
he goes over to ihe majority. Between the Emperor, “patriarch 
of his people/” and the people themselves, however, 
riJa-« aridi there 5tan< k an aristocracy of talent, or at least of 
Chinese scholarship, the governing Mandarin J d;i.^ 
which is open to the highest and the lowest alike All nominations 
to office are conferred exclusively on the successful competitors 
at the public examination^ so that* like the French conscript 
wiih the hypothetical Marshal's baton in his knapsack, every 
Chinese citizen carries the buttoned cap of official rank in his 
capacious sleeve. Of these there are nine grades,, indicated re¬ 
spectively in descending order by the ruby p red coral, sapphire, 
opaque blue, crystal, white shell p gold (two), and silver button, or 
rather little globe* on the cap of office, with which correspond [lie 
nine birds—manchu crane, golden pheasant, peacock* wild goose, 
silver pheasant, egret, mandarin duck r quail, and jay—embroidered 
on the breast and back of the State robe. 

Theoretically the system is admirable, and at all events is 
better lhan appointments by Court favour. Hut in practice 
it is vidated, first by the narrow, antiquated course of studies in 
the dry Chinese classics, calculated to produce pedants rather 
than statesmen, and secondly by the monopoly of preference 
which it confers on a lettered caste to the exclusion of men of 
action, vigour, and enterprise. Moreover, appointments being 
made for life* barring crime or blunder, the Mandarins, as long 
as they approve themselves zealous supporters of the reigning 
dynasty, enjoy a free hand in amassing wealth by plunder, and 
the wealth thus acquired is used to purchase further promotion 
and advancement, rather than to improve the welfare of the 
people- 

They have the reputation of being a courteous people, as 
punctilious as the Malays themselves;, and they are so amongst 
each ot her. Bu 11 heir at ti tu de towards stranger* is the e m borii merit 

1 A happy FoftucVttc romigf hum ih* Malay jmmvV* a huuc mlnfrier, 
which ft the ft-in-krit wm WWj#, a eourndJor, bom miftt/rs, a sacred lent, 
a ciHjnscl. from Aryan root lo think, know, whence alv> the English 

ttlaijif. 
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of aggressive self-righteousness, a complacent feeling of superiority 
viliich nothing can disturb. Even the upper classes, with nil 
thetr efforts to he at least polite, often betray the f«!ing in 
" Sljl ‘ dlled arrogance which is not always to be distinguished 
from vulgar insolence. “After the courteous, kindly Japanese, 
the Chinese seem indifferent, rough, and disagreeable, except the 
well-to-do merchants in the shops, who arc bland, complacent, 
and courteous. 'Jheir rude stare, and the way they hustle you 
m the streets and shout their 'pidjun ’ English at you if not 
attractive 1 ** 

1 Miss Bird (Mr* Bishop), Tht o\>;\fcn i£#j, p. j;. 
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Conspectus. 

RSSi^ Primeval Home. /ndoCAimt md Afuioy I&ttm- 

Put Jft/tf- 

T™." 1 PTMent Rang(3. Malaysia, Philippine Pormoia, 

Nieobar A., Afadagastar. 

gg*- Kair » tame as Southern Mangels, seant or m beard* 

tcpp. Colour, yellowish &r olive br&&m f yellow lint sometimes 

very faint or absent f light lent Aery hue mmoa in Mada¬ 
gascar* 

Shull, AraeAy or sub-bra fAy (;S C to £5°), Jaws 
slightly fleeting. Cheek-bones, prominent, but less so 
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than true Mongol. Nose, rather smalt , often straight with 
widish nostrils {snesorrhincf Byes, black* medium sisi % 
horizontal or slightly oblique, with the Mongolfold Sta¬ 
ture, undersized, from 5 ft. So 5 ft. 4 or $ in. Lips, 
thtekish f slightly protruding^ and kept a little opart in 
repose. Anus and legs, rather small* slender and deli¬ 
cate; feet small. 

Temperament. Normally quiet reserved and taei- 
turn 7 hut under excitement subject to fits of blind fury; tcrp ’ 
fasrfy intelligent polite and ceremonious* hut uncertain, un¬ 
trustworthy f and even treacherous; daring) adventurous 
and reckless; musical: not distinctly cruel, though indifferent 
to physical suffering in others . 

Speech, Parlous branches of a single stock language 
—the Oceanic or MaJayo-Poiynesian, at different 
stages tf agglutination. 

Religion, of the primitive Malayans somewhat unde- 
vtloped--a vague dread of ghosts and other spirits, but rites 
and Ceremonies mainly absent t although human sacrifices to 
the departed common in Borneo; the cultured Malayans 
formerly /find,vs {Itrah man and Buddhist)* note mostly 
Moslem^ but in the Philippines and Madagascar Christian; 
grass superstitions, belief in witchcraft, charms f and spelts 
retry where prevalent. 

Culture, of the primitive Malayans very hno—head 
hunting, cannibalism, mutilation Common in Borneo ; 
hunting and fishing ; no agriculture arts, or industries; 
the Moslem and Christian Malayans scmi-ririlized> the 
industrial arts — wearing, dyeing pottery* mctaPwork, also 
frade t navigation, house and boa fdu i/ding -- 7**11 developed; 
architecture formerly flourish tug in Java under Hindu 
influences; letters wide-spread even amongst some of the 
rude Malayans, but literature and science rudimentary; 
rich oralf olklore in Madagascar and perhaps elsewhere. 

Malayans (Proto Malays): Lampoup, fajangs f 
BoitaSy AchineSCy and Palemlongs in Sumatra; Sun- 
danesc, Javanese proper* and Madurese in Java; Id yaks 
in Borneo; Balinese; Sassaks {Lombok ); Bugis and 
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Manxkassara* in Celebes; Tagalas, Bisayans, Bicels, 
Ilacanos and Pangasinanes in Philippines; Aborigines of 
Formosa ; Nittbar Islanders; Hovas, Metsimisarahas, and 
Sakahmts in Afadagmear* 

Malays Proper {HtelmtaJ Malays): Mmangkahan 
{Sumatra); Malay Peninsula; Pinang, Singapore, 
Bangka; Borneo Q^stlands; Tidor, Termite; Amboina; 
parts of the Sulla Archipelago 

Is the Oceanic domain, which for ethnical purposes begins. 

at ihc neck of the Malay peninsula* the Mongol 
Sf peoples range from Madagascar eastwards to For- 
Mangd*- mosa and Mikronesia, but are found in compact 
masses chiefly on the mainland, in the Sun da Islands (Sumatra, 
Java, Bali, Lombok, Borneo, Celebes) and in the Philippine*. 
Even here they have mingled in many places with other popula¬ 
tions, forming fresh ethnical groups, in which the Mongol element 
is not always conspicuous. Such fusions have taken place wuth 
the Negrito aborigines in the Malay Peninsula and the Philippines; 
with Papuans in Mikronesia, Flores, and other islands east of 
Lombok; with Caucasle Indonesians in Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, 
Halmahera (Jilolo), parts of the Philippines\ and perhaps also 
Timor and Ceram; and with African negroes (Bantus) in Maria 
gascar. To unravel some of these racial entanglements is one of 
the most difficult tasks in anthropology, and in the absence of 
detailed information cannot yet be everywhere attempted with 
any prospect of success. 

The problem has been greatly, though perhaps inevitably 
comp Noted by the indiscriminate extension of the 
The terra tenil «Malay” to ail these and e%en to other 
mixed Oceanic populations farther east, as, for 
instance, in the expression M MaUyo-Polynekn," applied by 
many writers not only in a linguistic, but also in an ethnical 

l JIcjc Dr E. T. 1 Limy find* connecting link* between [he true MnDp and 
(he Indonesians m the Rkol-i of Albiy and I he Bisaya* of Pan ay t/.et Aa*€J 
MabifMtt ft Amtrfcnina* in PAmArspot^gte, iSqfi* p. 1$}- t'sed in this 
extended kqh p KlUff'4 Afttfoiftte corresponds generally to our AfaJapitt, *s 
defined presently. 
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sense, to most of the insular peoples from Madagascar to Easter 
Island, and from Hawaii to New Zealand. It is now o> course 
too late to hope to remedy this misuse of terms by proposing 
a fresh nomenclature. But much of the consequent confusion 
will he avoided by restricting Mahyo-Pelyntiia* 1 altogether 10 
linguistic matters, and carefully distinguishing between fndonrstart, 
the pre-Malay Caucasic element in Oceania, Malayan or Pro**- 
Maiayan, collective name of all the Oceanic Mongols, and Malay, 
a particular branch of the Malayan family, as fully explained in 
Ettwoiogy. pp. 3*6-30, 

The essential point to renicmlwr is that the true Malays — who 
call themselves Orv ay-Moldytt, speak the standard ^ 
but quite modem Malay language, and are all Ci i 
Muhammadans—arc a historical people who appear 
on the scene in relatively recent times, ages after the insular 
world had been occupied by the Mongol peoples to whom their 
name has been extended, but who never call themselves Malays. 
The Orang-Malavti, who have acquired such an astonishing pre¬ 
dominance in the Eastern Archipelago, were originally an obscure 
tribe who rose to power in the Menangkabau district, Sumatra, 
not before the rath century, amt whose migrations date only from 
about the year i»6o a.d. At this time, according to the native 
records* was founded the first foreign settlement, Singapore, a 
pure Sanskrit name meaning the “lion City," from which it 
might be inferred that these first settlers were not Muhammadans, 
as is commonty assumed, but Brahmans or Huddhists, both these 
forms of Hinduism having been propagated throughout Sumatra 
and the other Sunda Islands centuries before this time. It u 
also noteworthy that the early settlers on the main- juipiuem 
land are stated to have been pagans, or to have 
professed some corrupt form of Hindu idolatry, 
rill their conversion to Islam by the renowned Sultan Mahmud 


■ Rhinal If M«J»jO-Fioiyne*i»i> h infuse eijjresiioii, tKiiau-r U 
liahs together the Malay*, who l-long to the Mongol. and the Mynedam. 
who hdong to the Cau«WC divition. Hut a, L*th M^\y •!«* >“■ 
Lniacv* of (he v.n« liaguiaie .dock the u jmltfied in pbiM^y. 

Sthough wen here /udWtei* or ImStr-Ckraak mi&l be prd'nbh terav 
1 lj r ] t Leyden, J/d/ff/ iSai, Pr #4> 
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Shah s’ho’uT rbi middle of the uth century. It is t^efore 
ombable enough that the earlier movements were earned out 
£r Hindu influent and may h«ve begun bug before the 
historical date 1160. Menangkabau, however, was die first 
Mussulman State that acquired political supremacy m 8|«m 
an d this district thus became the chief centre for the late 
diffusion of the cultured Malays, their language, and 

religion, ihroughout the Peninsula and the Archipelago Here 
thet are now found in compact mass* chiefly m south Suma m 
(Menanckabnu, Palembaiig, the Uunpongs); m all tire insular 
groups between Sumatra and Borneo j in the Malay Peninsula 
* s for north as the Kra Isthmus, here intermingling with the 
Siamese as "Sam-SW partly Buddhists, partly Muhammadans; 
round the coast of Borneo and about the estuaries of that island; 
in Ttdor, Ternate, and the adjacent coast of Jifolo J m the Banda, 
Sula, and Sulu groups; in Batavia, Singapore, and all the other 
large seaports of the Archipelago. In all these lands beyond 
Sumatra the Qrang-Maldyu are thus seen to be comparatively 
recent arrivals', and in fact intruders on the other Malayan 
populations, with whom they collectively constitute the Oceanic 
branch of the Mongol division, Ttaeii dtfbrion was everywhere 
brought about much in the same way as in Ternate, where 
Mr Wallace id Is us that the ruling people 11 are an intrusive 
Malay race somewhat allied to the Macassar people, who settled 
in the country at a very early epoch, drove out the indigenes, 
who were uo doubt the same as those of the adjacent island 
of Gilolo, and established a monarchy, They perhaps obtained 
many of their wives from the natives, which will account for 
the extraordinary language they speak in some respects dosoly 
allied to that of the natives of Gibb, while it contains much that 
points to a Malayan [Malay] origin. To most of these people the 
Malay language is quite u nintell i gi bleV r 

i In saome places qillle reMt* as in Rcmfaau, Malay PonitedU, whose 
inhabitant* are mainly titunipianti from SumiiLra < H tbc iflheenhujs 11 
Ibe neighbors fiW? P^T Nqpi S<cibil» ** 

Tnajises, sach as siwa* ami J* &****?&*«"> Uimy their l*lc 

arrival from I he SumHnn district* ef Adlbl and Menanglalfta. 

i The M*t*y ?■ 3*0- 


I'r.ATK m. 



I. | AvAfiI.Sk !,■ F BI—> 
i M^avan Tji*^ 



a. Hums* ChLKFK-s I- 
TVfKr) 



w \. M [lnhiarksk, 
(Suh-M^Eiivjn Type.) 


4 . MctmAHiwt. 

I SieV Malayan Type-) 
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The Malayan populations, as distinguished from (he Malays 
proper, form socially two very distinct classes—the ThE 
Om»g Btnutiy “ Men of the Soil, ,, nide aborigines, M.uyin.- 

■ " ■ T J ■ r ■ \ T 1 fWi CrllltK ® ■ 

minjerous tally in the intcnor of Ine Malay r u de and 
Peninsula, Borneo* Celebes, Jilt>Io h 1 imor, Ctflni h Cu 
the Philippines, Formosa. and Madagascar; and the cultured 
peoples, formerly Hindus but now mostly Muhammadans, who 
have long been constituted in large communities and nation¬ 
alities with historical records, and flourishing arts and industries. 
They speak cultivated languages of the Malayo-Polynesian family p 
generally much belter preserved and of richer grammatical struct 
ture than the simplified modem speech of the Grang-Maldym 
Such are the Achinese t Rejangs* and Passumahs of Sumatra; 
the Bugis, Mangkassaras and some Minahasans of Celebes; the 
Tagalas and Bisayas of the Philippines; the Sassaks and ifrhrtese 
of Lombok and Bali (most of these still Hindus); the Madurese 
and Javanese proper of Java; and the Hovas of Madagascar. 
To call any of these “ Malays\ M is like calling the Italians 
^French/ 1 or the Germans “English,* because of their respco 
tive Romance and Teutonic connection*. 

Preeminent in many respects amongst all the Malayan peoples 
are the Javan*sf —in the west, Jcrvutt/se 
fire/rf in the centre, in the e^t^wbo 

were a highly civilised nation while the Sumatran 
Malays were still savages* perhaps hcad-hunlenJ and cannibals 
like the neighbouring Battas- Although now almost exclusively 
Muhammadans, they had already adopted some form of Hinduism 
probably over 2000 years ago, and under the guidance of their 


1 In * trwjj of Javanese minstrel* visited London, ami one of them, 
uhon. I Iddr*4*i in a fcw broken Maky «ntenc«, Taunted inhL^epy 
wny the impaUitina that he was an Oranfc Malaga, CTJ^ininf **■' 

tVdMf 7«tu, a Javanese, and (when further qne*l»n^li Onm,i, ^ 3 M _ IV * 
of if* Solo dUtrirt. Ei* Jata. It was intWHline re >"*i* ** 1 ™' k " 1 

Monrolk fcalures «f rhese name*, vivblly recline «* remark of Mr A. K. 
Via I lice, on ibe difficaliy of dininjJuisMritf between a Ji» ane< U* a Cb'[“™“ 
when both are dre*«<i alike. The resemblance may to a *n>aJ L eatent I* .las 
to "miituf* with Chinese blood ' 1 fUr B. Hagen, Jv#?* * f* F ^f" - 
vknna, ,8^)i tail Man* o«r >ucK a wide area .bar it ««* ««■* >* 
artritmietl to the conimon origin of the Chinfis« and Jmftw P”P cS ' 
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Indian teachers had rapidly developed a very advanced state 
of culture. +1 Under a completely organised although despotic 
government, the arts of peace and war were brought to consider* 
able perfection* and the natives of Java became famous throughout 
the East as accomplished musicians and work«*rs in gold* iron and 
copper, none of which metals were found in the island itself. 
They possessed a regular calendar with astronomical eras, and a 
metrical literature, in which, however, history was inextricably 
blended with romance. Bronze and stone inscriptions in the 
Kavi+ or old Javanese language* still survive from the rath or 
12th century, and to the same dates may Ijc referred the vast 
ruins of Brambanam and the stupendous temple of Boro-budor in 
the centre of the island. There are few statues of Hindu divinities 
in this temple, hut many are found in its immediate vicinity, and 
from the various arohatological objects collected in the district 
it is evident that I>oth the Buddhist and Brahmanical forms of 
Hinduism were introduced at an early date. 

But alt came lo an end by the overthrow of the chief Hindu 
[iower in 147$* after which event Islam rapidly spread over the 
whole of Java and Madura. Brahmanism* however, still holds its 
pound in Bali and Lombok, the last strongholds of Hinduism in 
the Eastern Archipelago V* 

On the obscure religious and social relations in these Lesser 
Sundataese Islands much light has been thrown by 
Capt Wb an translation of whose 

work With the Dutch in the East was issued by 
Mr E. J r Taylor in Here it is shown how Hinduism, 

formerly dominant throughout a peat part of Malaysia* gradually 
yielded in some places lo a revival of the never extinct primitive 
nature-worship, in others (0 the spread of Islam, which in Bali 
alone failed to gain a footing* In this island a curious mingling 
of Buddhist and Brahmanical forms with the primordial heathen¬ 
dom not only persisted, but was strong enough to acquire the 
political ascendancy over the Mussulman Sas^aks 
in p ;cr of the neighbouring island of Lombok, Thus while 

RrKfjoni *nd Islam reigns exclusively in Java—formerly the chief 

domain of Hinduism in the Archipelago — Bali, 

1 A. IE. Keane, Eaiftrjr iod cd. sttyi, p. iti- 
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Lombok, and. even Sumbawa* present the stmngc spectacle of 
large communities professing every form of belief; from the grossest 
heathendom to pure monotheism. 

As I have elsewhere pointed out' r it is the same with the 
cultures and general social conditions,, which show an almost 
un broken transition from the savagery of Sutnbawa to the relative 
degrees of refinement reached by the natives of Lombok and 
especially of Bali, Here, however, owing to the unfavourable 
political relation^ a retrograde movement is perceptible in the 
crumbling temples, grass-grown highways, and neglected home¬ 
steads, But it is everywhere evident enough that “just as 
Hinduism has only touched the outer surface of their religion, 
it has failed to penetrate into their social insti tut ions, which* like 
their gods, originate from (lie lime when Polynesian heathendom 
was all powerful V 

A striking illustration of the vitality of the early tsdiefs is 
presented by the local traditions, which relate how MinAu 
these foreign gods installed themselves in the Lesser *£e« nd " lfl 
Sundane.se Islands after their expulsion from Java 
by the Muhammadans in the 15th century. Being greatly 
incensed at the introduction of the Koran, and also anxious *0 
avoid contact with the ^foreign devils/ 1 the Hindu deities moved 
eastwards with the intention of setting up their throne in BalL 
But Bali already possessed its own gods, the wicked Rakshasas* 
who fiercely resented the intrusion, but in the struggle that ensued 
were annihilated, all but the still reigning Musya Dewma* Then 
the new thrones had to be erected on heights, as in Java; but at 
that time there were no mounlains in Bali T which was a very flat 
country. So the difficulty was overcome by bodily transferring 
the four hills at [he eastern extremity of Java to the neighbouring 
island, Gunong Agong. highest of the four, was set down in 
the east, and became the Olympus of Bali, while the other three 
were planted in the westt south, and north, and assigned to the 
different gods according to their respective ranks. Thus were 
at once explained the local thengony and the present physical 
features of the island. 

• Araitrmjr, May i. tS9"> P- 4^ 

* Cool, p. ijO. 
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Despite their generally quiet, taciturn dwour, M th* 
Sundanese peoples are just as liable as iht, fe 
Maliyu himself, to those sudden outbursts oi 
demoniacal frenzy and homicidal mania calle- >y 
them ming-tmoK and by us "running amok.” Indeed Mr Wallace 
tells us that such wild outbreaks occur more frequently (about 
one or two every month) amongst the civilised MangkasMras and 
Bueis of south Celebes than elsewhere in the archipelago. It 
is the national and therefore the honourable mode of committing 
suicide among the natives of Celebes, and is the fashionable way 
of escaping from their difficulties. A Roman fell u|»n his sword, 
a Japanese rips up his stomach, and an Englishman blows out 
his bmirs with a pistol. The Hugis mode has many advantages 
to one suicidiealiy inclined. A man thinks himself wrongc >y 
society—he is in debt and cannot pay—he is taken for a slave or 
has gambled away his wife or child into slavery—he sees no w.iy 
of recovering what he has lost, and becomes desperate. He wii 
not put up with such cruel wrongs, but will be revenged on man¬ 
kind and die like a hero. He grasps his kris-hardle, and the 
nest moment draws out the weapon and stabs a man to the heart. 
He runs on, with bloody kris in his hand, stabbing at everyone 
he meets. ‘Amok I Amok !' then resounds through the streets. 
Spears, krisses, knives and guns are brought out against him. 
He rushes madly forward, kills all he can — men, women, and 
children—and dies overwhelmed by numbers amid all the escitc* 
ment of a battle 1 ." 

Possibly connected with this blind impulse may be the strange 
nervous affection called Idl&h* which is also prfr 
Hlud Lilih valent amongst the Malayans* although only now 
first clearly described by the distinguished Malay 
scholar, Mr Frank Athelstane Sweltenham 3 . No attempt has yet 
been made thoroughly to diagnose this uncanny disorder, which 
would seem so much more characteristic of the high-strung or 
shattered nervous system of ultra‘refined European society p than 
of that artless unsophisticated child of nature, the Orang-MaJiyu. 
Its effects on the mental state are such as to disturb all normal 

■ 7TU MaJa? Anklptkg** P° i 75- 
1 In SUifAei* 
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cerebration, and MrSwettenham mentions two latah-struck Malays, 
who would make admirable “subjects" at a sdance of theosopluc 
psychists. Any simple device served to attract their attention, 
when by merely looking them hard in the face they fell helplessly 
in the hands of the operator, instantly lost all self-control, and 
went passively through any performance either verbally imposed 
or even merely suggested by a sign. 

Herein may perhaps be recognised a manifestation of that 
peculiar feminine strain, which has so often been imputed to the 
Malay temperament Yet, as if to confound the speculations 
of the rising school of German |»ychologicnJ anthropologists, 
this same Oceanic people displays in many respects a curiously 
kindred spirit with the nerveless Englishman, as, for instance, 
in his love of gambling, boxing, cock-fighting, field sports 1 , and 
adventure. No more fearless explorers of the high seas, for¬ 
merly rovers and corsairs, at all times enter])rising traders, are 
anywhere to be found than the Menangkabau Ma- T|w MmSiytn 
lays and their near kinsmen, the renowned Bugis SataimJ 
'«Merchant Adventurers" of south Celebes. Their 
clumsy but seaworthy praus are met in every seaport from Sumatra 
to the Aru Islands, and they have established permanent trading 
stations and even settlements in Borneo, the Philippines, 1 imor, 
and as far east as New Guinea. On one occasion Wallace sailed 
from Dobbo in company with fifteen large Makassar praus, each 
with a cargo worth about I ooo, and as many of the Bugis 
settle amongst the rude aborigines of the eastern isles, they thus 
cooperate with the Sumatran Malays in extending the area of 
civilising influences throughout Papuasia. 

Formerly they combined piracy with legitimate trade, and 
long after the suppression of the North Bornean corsairs by 
Sir James Brooke, the inland waters continued to be infested 
especially by the Bajau rovers of Celebes, and by the Balagmm 
of the Sulu Archipelago, most dreaded of all the ontngiaut, 
“Men of the Sea," the “Sea Gypsies,” of the English. These 
were the "Collates” {Orvug-StM, "Men of the Straus") or the 

1 On these national j whines see Ml Hojh ClifW. /* Cmri and fiamfv*£t 
r*07> P- 4 6 
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catly I'drutgucse writers, who described t^ein as ironi 
immemorial engaged in filing and plunder^ on the high 

SeBS ]n those days, and e^n in comparatively late limes, the 
retail on s in the Eastern Arehijwlago greatly re¬ 
sembled (hose prevailing in the ifcgean Sea at the 
dawn of Greek history, while the restless seafaring 
populations were still in a state of flits, passing 
from island to island in quest of boo, y or barter I ..fore perma¬ 
nently settling down in favourable sites. Kith the Greet 
historian's philosophic disquisition on these Pelasgian and proto- 
Hellenic relations may he compared Mr Wallace's account of 
the Batjan coast lands when visited by him in the late fifties, 
“OpjKJsite us, and all along this coast of Hatehian, stretches a 
row of fine islands completely uninhabited. Whenever 1 asked 
ihe reason why no one goes to live in them, the answer always 
was, 'For fear of the Magiodano pirates*/ Every year these 
scourges of the Archipelago wander in one direction or another, 
making their rendezvous on some uninhabited island, and < srry ing 
devastation to all the small settlement* around ; robbing, destroy¬ 
ing, killing, or laking captive all they meet with, Their long, 
well-manned praus escape from the pursuit of any sailing vessel 
by pulling away right in (he wind's eye, and the warning smoke 
of a steamer generally enables them to hide in some shallow bay, 
or narrow river, or forest-covered inlet, till the danger is passed , 
Thus, like geographical surroundings, with corresponding social 
conditions, produce like results in all times amongst all peoples. 

1 Cvji tjfint kt twhar t potor. " who* business it i* to rob and fish ” 
{Banos}. Many of lhe B&jau* tired entirely afloat, passing their live* ■» bonis 
from the cradle lo the grave, and fraying Allah ihil they might die al sea, 
a Thucydides, Pet. War, 1.1-1S. , 

» These are She iioleil iftaauni, who occupy lhe Wlh wde of the large 
Philippine island of Mindanao, hut many of whom, like the Bajaus 
Celelies and the Sulu Islanders. Iutc formed sculerocnts oil the north- east 
coast of Borneo. "Ijong ago their warfare against lhe Spaniards degenerated 
into general piracy. Their usual practice was nol to late mptlveo, but 
[„ murder all on board any Imal they look. Then* with us (British North 
Borneo] have alt sell ted down lo a more orderly way of life" (W- B- I’D^- 
7 B*r. Anthrap. /Hit. 1SS6, p. 13O. 

* Tkt Malay Ankipfaft, H- J.4* • 
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This fundamental truth receives further illustration from the 
ideas prevalent amongst the Malayans regarding 
witchcraft, the magic arts* charms anti sjjdls, and Folklore—the 
especially the belief in the power of certain male- Wm -^ Tt 
volent human beings to transform themselves into wild beasts 
and prey upon their fellow-creatures. Such superstitions girdle 
the globe, taking their local colouring from the fauna of the 
different regions, so that the were-wolf of medieval Europe finds 
its counterpart in the human jaguar of South Ameticar the human 
lion or leopard of Africa 1 \ and the human tiger of the Malay 
Peninsula- Mr H. Clifford, who relates an occurrence known lo 
himself in connection with a " were-tiger b story of the Perak 
district, aptly remarks that N the white man and the brown, the 
yellow and the black, independently, and without receiving the 
idea from one another, have all found the same explanation for 
the like phenomena, all apparently recognising the truth of the 
Malay proverb, that we are like unto the fdman fish that preys 
upon its own kind* H The story in question turns upon a young 
bride, whose husband comes home late three nights following p 
and the third time, being watched, is discovered by her in the 
form of a full-grown tiger stretched on the ladder* which, as in all 
Malay houses, leads from the ground lo the threshold of the door. 
“Patimah gazed at the tiger from the distance of only a foot or 
iwDj for she wa* too paralysed with fear to move or cry out, and 
as she looked a gradual transformation took place in the creature 
at her feet. Slowly, as one secs a ripple of wind pass over the 
surface of still water, the tigers features palpitated and were 
changed, until the horrified girl saw the face of her husband come 
up through that of the beast, much as the face of a diver comes 
up to the surface of a pool In another moment Patimah saw 
that it was Haji Aii who was ascending the ladder of his house, 
and The spell that had hitherto bound her was snapped 11 

t In CcjUjJ Africa B * lh* belief in * were F animals, thai ii Up l*y in human 
brings who have chained thfBKhet rnlo IwW X Unpmk of inch 

harmful bents, is rtwiy univchok Moreover there are In df vidua In mho 
imagine they jh*u*sa this power of aMuming ihe form uf A* animal RH killing 
human befofl in thUt iJupc" (Sir H- If. Johartwi. ^ tWr*/ Afim* 

p. 

3 l* Cmrt and Kampeng, P- *3- S«* P 116l 
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These same Malays of Ferak t H. H. Rajah Oris tells us r are 
sdU specially noted for many strange customs and superstitions 
m utterly opposed to Muhammadan teaching, and savouring 
strongly of devil-worship. This enormous belief in the super¬ 
natural is possibly a relic of the pre-Islam State 1 . 1 

In Borneo* which has been defined as “300,000 square miles 
of savagery, 1 ' worse practices prevail even than this 
MjUyjn* in « devil-worship." The periphery of the island has for 
many centuries been occupied by true Malays from 
Sumatra* especially along the north-western seaboard (Brunei, 
Sarawak, Pomianak); by Javanese 00 the south coast (Bangir- 
masin), who here introduced Hinduism at an early date, but are 
now mostly assimilated to the Orang-Mahiyu ; by other Malays 
on the east side (Kntai); by the already mentioned Bajaus, Stilus, 
and lllanuns in the north-east; and by Chinese in large numbers 
almost everywhere 1 . Later came the Dutch in the south, and in 
the north the English, who despite their quite recent arrival 
(Sarawak, 1^43; British North Borneo and Brunei iSSi- 8), 
have already effected a great improvement in the rude manners 
of the natives under their jurisdiction. 

But within this variegated fringe of culture and sem 1 -barbarism, 
the great mass of the al^origmcs is still emphatically 
Ab^a 9 ^ in |lie wild statc ' Whether grouped as Dyaks 
(Dayaks)\ the most general name, Busum in 
British North Borneo. Kaynns farther south, or other conventional 


1 Jtur, Anthrnp. imt . iS# 5 s p. 1J7. The Rajah gi v « the leading feature* 
&f the character of hi* countrymen A* iH pride of race And birth. extraordinary 
observance of punctilio, and a bigoted Adherence b> ancient custom and imtli- 

tLdlk** 

3 Too much influence, however, mull Tint be credited to the Chinee 
clement, rind M. I* Roussel* point* out that the North ftamcAn Dusuns for 
En«tane*r d+ nc millemenl mtfangfo au* tHrinoa** cam me on ]jS cm jiuqu’i 
ces- dernier* temps M (AlrtrV. Supptemcnl K 

* Zfrrjwh unheanl of before utmit 1 h a lerrn nf unknown origin or 
morai^t though by Mine referral lo a Sarawak word da?ak t a tribal name 
mining The final Jr Soften dropped in M nifty ih sh Peru** 

pronoun «d Ftf w*; Svfa and Stk for AM, Soft*, &e. Bui *'« N*'bt die 
HerknnA diese* Wortes hi* jetxt unkJaTer ftU dkjfll^e von ■ Papua p Hpd 
L Aifu ten 1 |A. B. Meyer. Utter dk Jiamtm Fapda, Lte/aJ: rittd 

Vienne „ iB$i r *0), 
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collective designations mostly unknown to the tribes themselves, 
313 stand very near the lowest rung of the social ladder, practising 
various forms of self-mutilation, distending the 
ear-lobes often down to the shoulders J p plucking cuShodm, 
out the eyebrows, filing or perforating the teeth, 
exposing the dead on trees or platforms, or smoking them 
dry* or else burying and then disinterring the bones to be pre¬ 
served near the haunts of the living. Head-hunting has always 
been a standing institution, introduced with the first Malayan 
arrivals from the mainland, and most houses of the forest and 
up-river Pyaks are adorned with the ghastly trophies furnished by 
the victims pf this immemorial custom. Cannibalism, al$o s and 
human sacrifices to the ancestral shades are fir more common 
than is generally supposed. Mr Bock describes and figures .1 
" priestess," who informed him that the palms, the knees, and 
brains “are considered the best eating, 11 He also visited a 
cannibal chief of the comparatively settled Tring district, M an 
utter incarnation of all that is most repulsive and horrible in the 
human form/' who “had fresh upon hi's head ihe blood of no less 
than seventy victims, men, women, and children, whom he and his 
followers had just slaughtered, and whose hands and brains he had 
eaten 

^Surmungup,” as the custom of human sacrifice is called, 
must have formerly ranged over most of the island, 
for it has ceased to be practised even amongst the 
Dustins only since the British occupation of <he 
northern districts. The ostensible reason seems to have been to 
send messages to dead relatives, and to this end a slave was 
procured^ tied up, and bound round with cloths, and then “after 
some preliminary dancing and singing, one after another they 
would stick a spear a little way—an inch or so— into his body, 
each one sending a message to his deceased friend as he did so 1 .” 

1 ?t Tfie lobes of [he ears w-tw picred sometimes in no less [hun three 
pluuctk, in addition to lh* laige central tlit, the priticpfiflS hid** bring enm- 
srn.m&[y enlarged by the weighty tin rap hanging m them” iCarl Hock. 
Hwmdkwmftrs Bcrnm* p, 133), 
a Mi. pp- 134-5- 

* W + IS- Dyer, Jvtfr. Antkr®f m imt. tR86 t F- i J-i- Elsewhere the rktim 

J5. l6 
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Most of the aborigines dispense with all clothing except the 
universal which amongst some of the east coast Dusuns 

bears a curious resemblance to the Scotch kjt, both tn its pattern 
and the way it is worn. All, even the inland river and forest 
tribes, live in pile dwellings often of picturesque desrgn, the space 
underneath serving as pigstyes The Mai. or Counctl-hou^ 
occupied by the young men at night, is generally of immense 
size, several hundred feet long or round, for both forms are 
affected. Even the Matotg, or ordinary dwelling of long shape, 
w iU ^commodate twenty or more families, “each family 

having its separate apartments, the doors opening on to a sort 
of covered corridor." 

Mr Pryor finds that it is difficult to say where Dusun ends 
and Dyak proper begins, adding that ns we pene- 
e^rn"" trate from the east coast inland the first tribe met is 

Bcnnte. lhe J3uludupi, many of whom have “strangely Cau¬ 

casian features, or at all events departing largely from the ordinary 
Mongolian type'-’’ This points at the presence of an Indonesian 
element, which is supported by other evidence, such as the 
account given us by Mr Creagh of the stalled “Dustins of 
Hanguey Island, visited by him in 1X92, and described as differing 
widely in speech, religion, and customs from all other Dusun 
tribes. Like others met by Mr Bock in the interior, these is¬ 
landers have a priestess, who is able to keep the numerous spirits 
in lianguey in order, “ for she is acquainted with their ways and 
knows the future as well as the past," She nominates and trains 
her successors, but all must be widows, and wear black robes, and 
wooden knives, these last heing used for making the incisions in 
the calves of bride and bridegroom, when a drop of blood has to 
be transferred from one to the other at the wedding ceremony > 
Amongst the tribes of the neighbouring mainland the notion of 
the after-life is that the dead have to clamber up the rugged slopes 
of Kina Balu, highest peak in Borneo (nearly 14,000 feet), so high 


it d«psildi*l more «p«lil busty, all subscribers lo the purchase Erasing a 
long vji^ftf ?.! mu [iantmis3y, a-Qd U ibroHjjli hifn at am* m* 

1 I'fycr+ |i 332. 

a griiiik Xvrtk H*raid % He*. ityl- 
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in fact that **ii is said to lie within a trifle of reaching heaven.” 
The good people have I title difficulty in getting 10 the top, from 
which they arc ushered into heaven, while the wicked are doomed, 
somewhat like Sisyphus, to be for ever hopelessly si niggling and 
-■scrambling up the rocky sides of the mountain 1 * 3 . 

The good of course arc those who have collected most human 
heads In thb world for provision in the next j but in other parts 
of the Island, where the mountains arc not so high, even the elect 
have to undergo many adventures during their long peregrinations 
up hilE and down dale* across rivers, through fire and water, in 
one place meeting a woman with ears large enough to shelter 
them from the rain, until 1( at last they are safely landed in the 
heaven of their tribe 1 .” Some of these fancies ore so full of 
horrors, and at the same time so widely diffused, that (hey 
may well be regarded us reminiscences of the earEy Javanese 
missionaries whose presence in Borneo is attested by the Hindu 
ruins still to be seen in some of the southern district 

In Sumatra also occur some remains of Hindu temples % as 
well as other mysterious monuments in the Fasstmiah lands inland 
from JJenkulen, relics of a former culture, which goes back to 
prehistoric rimes. They take the form qf huge _ 

t. j r I y M m 

monoliths, which are roughly shaped to the likeness kmS hi* Work* 
of human figures, with strange features very different **' Sut ^ aEra - 
from the Malay or Hindu types* The present Ssiawi natives of 
the district, who would be quite incapable of executing such 
works, know nothing of iheir origin, and attribute them to certain 
legendary beings who formerly wandered over the land, turning 
all their enemies into stone* Further research may possibly 
discover some connection between these relics of a forgotten jjssl 

1 Fryer, p. ajy. 

1 Bock, p. 333. 

3 Nl 4 only tn the louliem district for cefuuri^ subject (o Javanese 
influence*, hat also m BiltaEand , where (bej were finl discovered by II- von 
Rosenberg In rfl$| f and figured amI described in ZVr Mmitpwht Ankipth 
Ldprig, i8j8. w|. J. p. 1 J sq r “ Nadi ihrer Form und ihreta Ihldwcxken 
uifEhcileKlh WUfll die Gefcftvfc Tempe], wurin dor Mdha’Kulliii gefeiert 
wtude" [p r siSj* The*c art all (he more interrahflg iface Hindu mini axe 
Otherwise rare in Sumatra, where there is nothing comparable to the slypfluWi 
moniiinnHs of Censfal and Hose Java. 


r 6 —2 
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and the numerous prehistoric monuments of lifter Island and 
other places in the Pacific Ocean. Of all the Indonesian [.copies 
still surviving in Malaysia, none present so .nan) 
points of contact with the Eastern Polynesians, as 
uunden. ttlc drives of the Mentawi Islands which skirt 
the south .west coast of Sumatra, “On a closer inspection of 
the inhabitants the attentive observer at once perceives that the 
Mentawi natives have but liulc in common with the peoples and 
tribes of the neighbouring islands, and that as regards physical 
appearance, speech, customs, and usages they stand almost 
entirely apart. They bear such a decided stamp of a Polynesian 
tribe that one feels far more inclined to compare them with the 
inhabitants of the South Sea Islands'.' 

The survival of an Indonesian group on the western verge of 
Malaysia is aH the more remarkable since the JVBv islanders, a 
little farther north, are of Mongol stock, like most if not all of the 
inhabitants of the Sumatran mainland. Here the typical Malays 
of the central districts (Menangkabau, Korinchi, and 
Hindu Siak) merge southwards in the mixed Malayo-Java- 
tndu*n«n, ne4c lH . opte5 of the fajanfr Pultmtottg, and Lampe>tt$ 

districts. Although Muhammadans probably since the thirteenth 
century, all these peoples had been early brought under Hindu 
influences by missionaries and even settlers from Java, and these 
influences are still apparent in many of the customs, popular 
traditions, languages, and letters of the South Sumatran settled 
communities. Thus the La.npongs,despite their profession of Islam, 
employ, not the Arabic characters, like the Malays 
Indian Origin nro ' blU 4 script derived from the peculiar Java- 

of tht i r r d. _ P 1 _ l * I- 

WnLi ^iart nese wrid^-system, J his system is self, onjjiiwiiy 

j n irodu fmm Itidiit probably over aooo years ago, 


1 Von Rownherg. of, fit* Voh |. p. i Sfr the point* of cltue 

resort tbwtM inn? tw monlwnwS itu on Lri^CcnE* for which Mffllmwi h *i the 
^ ra c word fli Ihc Samson (t«> = adto); the fnDej-aL riles; tnboo i 

hrim] expression; and ihe ianjjiLui'e, in which the numeral *y*teipi are identical: 
cf, Merit- with Sam. timjsjpfutH, the Matay te'ing 

(tiftyj, where the Swtt. mfije g* in Mfliayl Li n*.acl\f 

Mens. Here cs a of cluduIbeIk e^iii-cAces which mhflllM establish 
nol merely oonUd uttd rescenblsnrt bui true affinity, the vast liquid inter- 
vetting ma presenting no obstacle. 
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is bused on some early forms of the Dcvanagari, such as those 
occurring in the rook inscriptions of the famous Buddhist king 
As'ofcfl (third Century b.c.} 1 . From Ja va+ which is now shown 
beyond doubt to be the true centre of dispersion 1 , the parent 
alphabet was under Hindu influences diffused in pro-Muhammadan 
times throughout Malaysia* from Sumatra to the Philippincs. 

But the thinly-spread Indo-Javanese culture, in few places 
penetrating much below the surface, received a rude shock from 
the Muhammadan irruption, its natural development being almost 
everywhere arrested* or ds,c either effaced or displaced by Islam, 
No trace can any longer be detected of graphic signs in Borneo, 
whose Dyak aborigines have reverted to the savage state even in 
those southern districts where Buddhism or Brahmanism had 
certainly been propagated long before the arrival of the Muham¬ 
madan Malays- But elsewhere the Javanese stock alphabet has 
shown extraordinary vitality, jiersistmg under diverse forms down 
to the present day, not only amongst the smrtrcivilised Mussul¬ 
man peoples, such as the Sumatran Rejangs 1 , KoHnchi* and 
Lara pongs, the Bugis and Maflgksssaras of Cele bes, and the (now 
Christian) TagaJs and Bisayans of the Philippines, but even 
amongst [he somewhat rude and pagan Palawan natives, the wild 
MangLiiaties of Mindoro, and the cannibal Battas 1 of North 
Sumatra. 

1 Sec Fr- MtiJkr, tfckr dm Uh frtntg Atr SfArtft dtr Matniucktm Velktr, 
Vienna* i36j^ and my Af'frftA*'-* ID Stanford'* Aurfra/atn, Fin! Series, i%, 
p. 63^ 

* Dii Afaugiammihrift ivn AftHiurr?, t*n A* Jf. Aftytr w. 

A. SiAvdrNfrrg, KfraieU bearbehcl von W. Foy. Pfcufen, l^il ^ also ray 
remark* in jfi'ur. ArrfArvfl+ Jutf* l!^6. p, 1 ~~ sq. 

J The Refang* which certainly belong Em ibr ume tnd^Jflvinac system 
as a[i the otlitr Malays^ aiphal^u. has bra regarded hj Say« and Rran 
14 "ppre I'hunl-ciah/ 1 while Df N-enhaucr has- compared it wllh that current 
in the 4th and jib centuries IX. The ioegeafion that It may have been intro¬ 
duced hy thr Phnmirian crew* of Alexander's admiral. Xesrck^ \ An kid. 
O.xMi. 1H9?* No. 6), co ul 1 1 itui have Iran made by anyone twar? of its eW 
eonneclioit With the bmpen^ uf Sowlfe, and the Bat Hi of North Jjimwtit {see 
also IW- Kent. 67 ^w 781 ^ 116). 

4 Sin*;. i r pi, hmoe the current form Bmtiaht is a solecism, 

and we sboidd write either Bntfai or ffiafia&L Lassen derive* the word from 
iha ^ulAril M *Av«gfc w 
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These Battas, however, despite their undoubted cannibalism , 
cannot be called savages, at least without some 
J£g— reserve. They are skilful stock-breeders and agri- 
cjnnibiH- culttlrists, raising fine crops of maize and rice ; they 
dwell together in large, settled communities with an organised 
government, hereditary chiefs, popular assemblies, and a wntten 
civil and penal code. Them * even an effective postal system, 
which utilises for letter-boxes the hollow tree tmnks at all the 
cross-roads, and is largely patronised by the young men and 
women, all of whom read and write, and carry on an animated 
correspondence in their degraded Pevanigan script, which is 
written on palm-leaves in vertical lines running upwards and from 
right to left. 'Hie Raitas also excel in several industries, such as 
pottery, weaving, jewellery, iron work, and house-building, their 
picturesque dwellings, which resemble Swiss chalets, rising to two 
stories above the ground-floor reserved for the live stock, l-or 
these arts they are no doubt largely indebted to their Hindu 
teachers, from whom also they have inherited some of their 
religious ideas, such as the triune deity—Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer—besides other inferior divinities collectively called 
jitiata, a modified form of the Indian dti'atP. 

i Apin continue by Dr Vets and, H. von Autenrieth, who espEorad 
lfeumtaiKl early in 1898, and penrtmled, 10 the territory of the "(anmhi! 
rakoaks” (Gw. J&r. June 1898. r- «T*)t however “for the fust 
lime. ' a* here stated- The Pakpaks had already been visile,! In i$Si by 
V„rj Kownberg. who found cannibalism *0 prevalent t llwl “N remand Aiuiand 
uimml das eswir von Menscheitficiseh einmgesrehen" (*A< fit. 1. p. S9i- 

* II is interesting to note (hat hy the aid of ihe Lampongs alphabet. Sjoulh 
Somalia, the Rev. John Mathew remls the word DdfaMeA in (ho legend o« 
ihe head -dress of a gigantic figure seen by Sir George Grey on the roof of a 
Cave on Ihe Gleoelg River, Nocth-wesl Australia {The Cm* Faiati^i of 
Autirmlit, &c. in J*vr. AiUhmf, hut. 189+, p. - 4-4 =*!-)- Ile 1"^ fronl 
Coleman '» -Vftkeitgf 0 /tht llimioi the statement (hat “ihe Balia* of Suntaitn 
lielieve in the esUlence of one supreme being, whom they name DAoli Mm 
Ait. Since completing Ihe work of ereallon (hey suppose Him to have remained 
perfectly quiescent, having wholly eOinmilled the government to hi* three 
sons, who do nut govern in person, but \rf vakeels «r prome*-" Here is 
possibly another confirmation of ihe view that early Malayan nigral inns or 
expeditions, same even lo Australia, took place in pre-Muhammadan mwes, 
],mg before the rise and diffiiikm of the Orang JJsiayn in the Archipelago- 
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In the slr,itigesf contrast to these survivals of a foreign culture 
which had probably never struck very deep roots, stand the 
savage survivals from still more ancient limes- Conspicuous 
amongst these are the cannibal practices, which if not now 
universal sc ill take some peculiarly revolting forms. Thus captives 
and criminals are, under certain circumstances, condemned to be 

eaCen alive, and the same fate is or was reserved for __ lu _, a __ 

those incapacitated for work by age or infirmities. 

When the lime came, we are told by the early European observers 
and by the reports of the Arabs, the +4 grandfathers" voluntarily 
suspended themselves by their arms from an overhanging branch, 
while friends and neighbours danced round and round* shmiting h 
** when the fruit is ripe it rails,” And when it did fell, that is, as 
soon as it ccmld hold on no longer, the company fell upon it with 
their krisscs, hacking it to pieces, and devouring the remains 
seasoned with lime-juice, for such feasts were generally held when 
the limes were ripe'. 

Grouped chiefly round alxmt Lake Toba, the Ifettas occupy 
a very wide domain, stretching south to about the 
parallel of Mount Ophir, and bordering northwards A «hin*»r- 
on the territory of the Achtn people. These valiant 
natives, who have hitherto so stoutly maintained their political 
independence against the Dutch, were also at one time Hinduced, 
as is evident from many of their traditions, their Malayan language 
largely charged with Sanskrit terms, and even their physical 
appearance, suggesting a considerable admixture of Hindu as well 
as of Arab blood. With the Arab traders and 
sett lets came the Koran, and the Achinese people Rccori*- 
have been not over-zealous followers of the Prophet 
since the close of the 12th century. The Muhammadan State, 
founded in 1305, acquired a dominant position in the Archipelago 
early in the itith century, when it rated over about half of 
Sumatra, exacted tribute from many vassal princes, maintained 
powerful armaments by land and sea, and entered into political 
and commercial relations with Egypt, Japan, and several European 
States. 

There are two somewhat distinct ethnical groups, the Orong- 
I Mmair eftht Lift &t. efSir T. S. ftajlfi. by his widow, rSjo. 
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JVawitr of the uplands, a comparatively homogeneous Malayan 
people, and the mixed Orang-Baruk of the lowlands, who ate 
described by Dr A, Lubbers' as taller than the average Malay 
( s fcei 5 or 6 in.), also less round headed (index 80-5), with 
prominent nose, rather regular features, and muscular frames; 
but the complexion is darker than that of the Orang-Malayu. 
a trait which has been attributed to a larger infusion of Pravidian 
blood (Klings and Tamuls) from southern India. The charge 
of cruelty and treachery brought against them by the Dutch may 
be received with some reserve, such terms as “patriot anti 
« rebel " being interchangeable according to the standpoints from 
which they are considered- In any case no one denies them the 
virtues of valour and love of freedom, with which are associated 
industrious habits and a remarkable aptitude for such handi¬ 
crafts as metal work, jewellery, weaving, and ship-building, the 
Achinese do not appear to be very strict Muhammadans; jmly- 
gamy is little practised, their women are free to go 
Hind^rr" 1 * abroad unveiled, nor are they condemned to the 

fflintowncM. fusion cf the harem, and a pleasing survival 

from Buddhist times is the Kiaadvri, a solemn feast, in which the 
poor are permitted to share. Another reminiscence of Hindu 
philosophy may perhaps have been an outburst of religious fervour, 
which took the form of a pantheistic creed, and was so zealously 
preached, that it had to be stamped out with fire and sword by 
the dominant Moslem monotheist!. 

Since the French occupation of Madagascar, the Malagasy 
problem has naturally been revised. But it may be 
regretted that so much time and talent ha! been 
Madj^anrar. spent on & somewhat thrashed-out question by a 
number of writers, who did not first take the trouble in read up 
the literature of the subject Had they done so p they must have 
seen that most of the factors in the problem are really known 
quantities and that it is at this date somewhat of an anachronism 
to suggest, for instance* that the Malayan migrations to Mada¬ 
gascar are quite recent 1 * or that the migrations were not from 

f Atothnsfeiigit du 3s Mid* Batavia XXJU Ch ^90- 

S A. Oppch 70, p. 38* writer, who KJireely mdcnuiub 

jilt demOJitary concilium* of the qiwflion < think* that rfff Zeitpunkt diJ 
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Malaysia at all* but from Melanesia., that the Hovni were all 
originally black, that their olive colour is due to the environment' p 
that the points of resemblance between the Malayan and Malagasy 
languages may be due to the influence of Arab (/fir) traders, and 
that the North African Libyans may be (he remote ancestors of 
the Hovas* whose type in more than one respect resembles that 
of the present Kopts* The extent to which Malagasy ethnology 
has lapsed into chaos may be lodged from the contradictory views 
now current on the origin h type, and affinities of the dominant 
and presumably well-known Hovjis, as* for example r— 


C&IIignm. 

The Hovas differ in no 
important respect from the 
true Malays \ showing close 
affinity to the Javanese and 
Madurese, most typical of Ma¬ 
layans. 


Bloch. 

The Hovas appear to repre¬ 
sent a now extinct red race, 
who were originally Melanesians 
or Oceanic Negritoes \ art quite 
distinct from the Malays; their 
common speech proves nothing, 
as it is common also to the 
Melanesian 5 - 


MaUyeiliUi*WMidcTim G elwa run flan Talsr \ooa n* Chr. vidlig aitsririetiunil 
iht etc. etc/* 

* Ur Adolphe Bloch, yW. S*\ JAn/Arsf. 1^6, p- ^ sq. Here it is 
argued that ah the Hew “sent issua dc cetlc race primitive {Is* 
oceanEens], fumm* toute* les nutrc* population* de Madagascar," and that 
Ic* Mftlegachcs jaunei ml dti « former comrac *c foment tout*- le* 
varictcN de I'espfex humane, e'esi k dire Influence de la viffrtfUte qai 
cmcrerat toVs l& ctr w riratii hh (p. $u\- But the prototype* of thra Hovi* 
ire already fnund in Makydu s consequently they did rwt need to be again 
ipcclahM^l In Madagascar from a. black precursor, an evolution which, a* I 
liiild, never took place. At all events il should not be Adorned without 
nctevuiy. and here there is no iHttes^hy. 

2 M. Ch, Uttfiimcju in j?«/. kSv. 1S96. p. ,Mt Mp This caw 

is characteristic, the wee ap^lnl 1C for same very n*h stEUtmcrthi fi*r 
bounce, ihal Hit linguistic anfllognci Igittn Malay and MaJagwy 41 
peu frappantc* que pOntMc,” beEng she antiquated Niitttf e/ 
by W- Lilli*, with J. J. Frecnsan'a Append M- Leloun|*u. whu ha* 

done sitcfl ocellent work in other fields* might surety hare reflected that the 
Malagasy question wta scarcely Understood m the thirties and that since then 
the ■■ Analogic* so fu from being ^ifiht, hare been proved to I* idmtitw by 
Marre. Jjl^ [Mite* Rchardsob, Cousins, and in fact all philologists who 
have given serious attention to the subjects 
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Ky what race Madagascar was peopled it is no longer 
* p^ble to say. The local sports or traditions of 

Pntviatorie primitive peoples, either extinct or still sunimti, 
PeDpl4 *- ^ lhtf interior, belong rather to the sphere of 

Malagasy folklore than to that of ethnological research. Jn th«e 
reports mention is frequently made of Ac J»~. mi - be ~ 
or formerly living in the Bam country, and **»?*£*? 
are by some supposed to have beer. Gallas (At.W->- hough 
they had no knowledge of imn-whoie graves are supposed to be 
certain monolithic monuments which take the form o men irs 
disposed in circles, and are believed by the present inhabitants of 
the land to be still haunted by evil spirits, that is, the ghosts of the 
tong extinct Vazimbas, 

Much of the confusion prevalent regarding the present 
ethnical relations is due so the failure to distinguish 1 
Fimethnic Jim- historic Malays of Menmgkabau and 

th^lSo^ |ht Malayan aborigines of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Thai smic of lhe historic Malays (the Orang- 
Maldyu) have found ihdr way to the island from time to tune 
need nol be denied. But it may now be asserted with some 
confidence that they could never have been very numerous, (hat 
they may almost be regarded in the present connection as vm 
fuwfit* rttgfigtahlt, and that the Malayan settlement of Marta- 
^ $aa took place in remote prehistoric times, not only long 
before the diffusion of the Sumatran Malays over 
s^cch^i the Archipelago, but also long before she appear- 

Su[lJi* Ut anee of Hindu missionaries or colonists in the 

Falynniwti, *uue region. This is no matter of speculation, 
but a direct and necessary inference from facts now established, 
such as the total absence of Sanskrit and tamely of late Arabic 
terms in Malagasy, and The general structure of that language, 
which is not a Malay dialect, but very much older than Malay 
-in fact an independent and somewhat archaic member of the 
Malay o* Polynesian {Oceanic} linguistic family. There is a com 
sidentile percentage of Sanskrit words in Malay, Javanese, and 
Bugis, in fact in all the cultivated, and in many even of the 
uncultivated languages of Malaysia, introduced with Hinduism 
probably some two or three centuries before tlie new era. But 
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these words, many of them quite ordinary terms in daily use* 
could not all have been left behind by the Malayan settlers in 
Madagascar had the migrations taken place within the last 2000 
years or so. But none, absolutely none, are found in Malagasy 
which language must therefore have crossed the Indian Ocean in 
pre-Hindu, that Is, remote prehistoric times. 

The same inference follows from a crificfll study of the Arabic 
elements in Malagasy, which have misled so many Thr ^bie 
observers* and even given rise to the theory that Eitmrmt* 

<l the Madagascar tongue is u corruption of the 
Arabic J .” A less extravagant, but no less mistaken view* still 
prevailing in some quarters* assumes that the Amine words were 
all introduced cither directly through the Muhammadan Arabs, 
or indirectly through the Muhammadan Malays, from which k 
would follow that the immigrants from Malaysia were after all 
the historical Malays arriving since 1000 &c* {Oppel)* or even 
0 probably not over 200 yean ago**" But Mr j. T, Last, who, 
l think rightly, identifies Madagascar with the island of M&itilAms 
described by Arrian in the third century a.d. 1 , suggests the 
41 possibility that Madagascar may have been reached by Arabs 
before the Christian era/' This M possibility ” is converted 
almost into a certainty by the analysis of the Arabo-Malagasy 
terms made by Dahle* who clearly shows [hut such terms w art 
comparatively very few/ 1 and also “very ancient/' in fact that, as 
already suggested by Prof. Fleischer of Leipzig* many, perhaps 
the majority of them, “may be traced bach to Himyariric 
influence 1 /' that is, not merely to pre-Muhammadan, but to 

1 Dr Vaflderinunp quoted by <he Rev. U Dahle, Axidnatwritv 
iS^S + p. 7*. 

’ CoL Maude, _?W. Ant href. Inti. E&g& p- yn 

* 1 b Hi* mvrVi would KAflctly apply to any other kland off the 
African arnt, hh description of the nvm, trandiJ»* Imdtoflobe*, on«f t 
sea-1 u riles, -and wickef--worfc wefn for catching ■fish* apply n*Uljf In Marla- 
ipwflr d 1 ihe pre^mi day, hul to none of th* other id&iHls* {Jffrtr, Antkfvf'. 
Inti . 1896, p, 47S- 

■1 Ijs\ tit. p. 77,, Thus to take the dtjf of ihe week, we have 3— Malagasy 
afak&fyt alatrinmirrjt t ohi Arab, (Hfrnpr.) In* siwdem 

Arab- /ArfflAr (Sunday. Monday], wh«e the Mat forms are olmoiidy 

derived not frowi the present, but the ancient Arabic. From all ibis il 

stems reasonable to infer I hat the early Semitic influences in Madagascar may 
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pre-Christian times, just like the Sanskrit* dements in the 
Oceanic longues* . 

The evidence that Malaga*? is itself one of these Oceanic 
tongue*! and not an offshoot of the comparatively 
(rf ’ 2 ta£^ lty recent standard Malay is overwhelming, and need 
KuapEi nQ(E j, ere detain its 3 . The diffusion of this Malays 

Polynesian language over the whole island—even amongst dis¬ 
tinctly Negroid Bantu populations, such a* the Betsilcos and 

Tanalas_to the absolute exclusion of ah other forms of speech, 

is an almost unique linguistic phenomenon more easily proved 
than explained. There are, of course, provincialisms and even 
what may be called local dialects, such as that of the Aotan- 
knrana people at the northern extremity of the island who, 
although commonly included in the large division of the western 
Sakalavas, really form a separate ethnical group, speaking a some 
what marked variety of Malagasy, But even this differs much 
less from the normal form than might lie supposed by comparing, 
for instance, such a term as iHtso-mskomay, sun, with the Hot a 
mata-iitidro, where maw in both means "eye, tHtihowti) in L10J1 
=“burning,'' and a wire in both-"day." Thus the only difference 
is that one calls the sun " burning eye,” while the Hovas call u 
the “day's eye ,' 1 as do so many peoples in Malaysia . 

So also the fish-eating Anorokero people, a branch of the 
SiAfin^kds in the Alaotra valley, are said to have " q u ite a different 
dialect from them'." But the statement need not 

be taken too seriously, because these rustic fisherfolk, 

who may be called the Gotbjmiies of Madilg&scar* 
arc supposed, by their scdrrtfui neighbours ( lo do ever) thing 


be due to the same -SabtRin or Minion peoples -of South Arabia to whom the 
Zi mbabwe montunent^ in liw atLrifcnjite rtgion Aonlh of the Zambezi Mve been 
Aoatdi ted by the late Theodore Bent. 

1 Those who may s*il 1 doubt Miautd consult M- Aristide Mane* 
AJSm& & h /jfttfW* AfakixJki Leyden, r8* 4 ; Mr ijisl* ibm quoted Fsfxr 
\n ilte Jeitr. Antkref. /Vet/. *rad Dr R- 1L Codrington i Jf/futuriwft 
0 %font See Alia A7A. pp* 

t MlM f ¥ mafrari; A*n Menado mAte-*VU\ Silnyer, 

all meaning IJlcFUlly ' b days. eye hl {wafa< Ntxip= Malory musa-tyt; M 
,t lift Jte.^cUy, with normal inEeieh-inije ol r and 

* Rhiv- J. Sibrre T AutoMmarrOfi Am i*.r/. tU?; s p. 6g. 
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“contrariwise/' Of them i[ is told that once when cooking eggs 
they tailed them for home to make them soft, and then rinding 
they got harder and harder threw them away as unfit for fond. 
Others having only one slave, who could not paddle the canoe 
propedy, cut him in two, putting one half at the prow the other at 
the stcnip and were surprised at the result. It was not to be 
expected that such simpletons should 5|>eak Malagasy properly,, 
which nevertheless is spoken with surprising uniformity by all the 
Malayan and Negro or Negroid peoples alike. 

Of these two races* who have occupied the island from lime 
immemorial, the Malayans probably arrived first, 
and, the way once found, were afterwards joined 
at different times by other seafaring bauds from the 
Eastern Archipelago. The Bantus of the opposite coas elands* not 
being navigators, could scarcely have themselves crossed the 
swift-flowing and choppy Mozambique Channel^ which is nowhere 
less than 240 miles wide, and is moreover swept by the great 
current setting steadily front Madagascar south-westwards to the 
Cape, Thus the stream that helped the Oceanic Mongols would 
arrest the African Negroes, who were probably brought over in 
small kinds at intervals by the slavers, at all times active in these 
waters. 

Arriving in this way not as free settlers, but as domestic slaves, 
the Negroid Bantus would necessarily become assimilated in 
speech and usages to their Malayan masters, as they have else¬ 
where been assimilated to their Hamid c* Egyptian, Arab, Persian, 
and Turkish masters Thus may perhaps best be explained the 
absolute predominance of the Malagasy language, to the exclusion 
of all rivals, and the relations now prevailing in Madagascar may 
be taken as a striking illustration of the fundamental principle 
that different races may merge in a new type* but their languages 
will not mix, and in the struggle alt perish but one 1 . 

In Madagascar* however, the fusion of the two races is far Less 
complete than is commonly supposed. Various 
shades of tmnsition between the two extremes are nian*n «r tbc 
no doubt presented by the Safwiavas of the west, Nora's**=?. 
and the Btt$imfcanakas t StfamiAas t and others of 
1 Etk* Ch* IX. 
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the cast coast. But, strange to say, on the central tableland the 
two seem to stand almost completely apart, so that here the 
politically dominant Hovas still present all the essential charac¬ 
teristics of the Oceanic Mongol, while their southern neighbours, 
the BiitUm. as well as the Tamfa and /boras. are described « 
“African pure and simple, allied to the southeastern tribes of 

that continent 1 ." 

Specially remarkable is the account given by a careful observer, 
the Rev. G A. Shaw, of the Uetsileos, whose " average height is 
not less than six feet for the men, anti a few inches less lor the 
women. They are large-boned and muscular, and their colour is 
several degrees darker than that of ihe Hovas, approaching very 
close to a black. r rhe forehead is low and broad, the nose flatter, 
and the lips thicker than those of their conquerors, whilst their 
hair is invariably crisp and woolly. No pure Uctsileo is to be 
met with having the smooth long hair of the Hovas. In this, as 
in other points, there is a very clear departure from the Malayan 
type, and a close approximation to the Negro races of the adja¬ 
cent continent'.'’ 

Now compare these brawny African giants with the wiry under¬ 
sized Malayan Hovas, As described by Dr A. 
Hov. type. Vouchereau', their type closely resembles that of 
the Javanese—short stature, yellowish or light leather complexion, 
long, black, smooth and rather coarse tail, round head (85‘a5). 
flat and straight forehead, Hat face, prominent cheek bones, small 
straight nose, tolerably wide nostrils, small black and slightly 
oblique eyes, rather thick lips, slim lithesome figure, small ex¬ 
tremities, dull restless expression, cranial capacity istfi C.C., 
superior 10 both Negro and Sakalava 1 , 

1 Rev. W, I>. Cowan, Thi Bar J IjaaJ, Antananarivo, riSSt, p. 6j. 

‘ 7 ‘At ifttiiUt, Country 4*rf f^Ui Antaiumaritlt AmhUoI. iSjj, p. 79. 

> Wet( JMT rArttknpatagit lit AfndagaXar ic., in fjiitfrrv/viogu, 1897, 

t The contrast between the two element* h drawn in a few hold strikes by 
Mo L. Col vile, who Itinntl that in the end (fflsl districts the natives (Bctsi- 
mi«irak», chiefly) were black “ with short, curly hair anti negm type of 
feature, anti showed every sign of being of African origin. The llo* a.*, tsn 
Ihe etiitlra/y, bail complexions iitlle darker than those erf the peasantry of 
Southern Europe, straight hiiclt hair, rather sharp features, slim figures, ami 
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Except hi respect of this high cranial capacity, the measure- 
mentu of three Malagasy skulls in the Cambridge Umvcrsily 
Anatomical Museum studied by Mr W, L. H. Duckworth 1 , coetc- 
s|>ond fairly well with these descriptions. Thus the cephalic index 
of the reputed Becdmisaraki (Negroid) and that of the Bctriieo 
(Negro) are respectively 71 and 7^4, while that of the Hova is 
Sj i ; the first [wo, therefore, are long-headed, the third round- 
headed, as we should expect. But the cubic capacity of the Hova 
(presumably Mongoloid) is only 1315 as compared 
with 1450 and 14S0 of two others, presumably Ekimttosm 
African Negroes. Mr Duckworth discusses the Airk * m 
question whether die black element in Madagascar is of African or 
Oceanic (Melanesian-Papuan! origtn p about which much diversity 
of opinion still prevails, and on the evidence of the few cranial 
specimens available he decides in favour of the African. How 
the advocates of the Oceanic view proposed to bring Mela¬ 
nesians from the Pacific Ocean to Madagascar, at least after the 
subsidence of the In do African Continent, was never made quite 
clear. 

Despite the low cubic capacity of Mr JDuckworth's Hova, the 
mental powers of these, and indeed of the Malagasy 
generally, are far from despicable, Before the 
French occupation the London Church Missionary 
Society had succeeded in dominating Christian principles and 
even some degree of culture among considerable numbers both in 
the Hova capital and surrounding districts. The 
local press had been kept going by native com- Zp *™ 4 ? 1 
positors, who had issued quite an extensive literature 
both in Malagasy and English. Agricultural and industrial 
methods had been improved, some engineering works attempted, 
and the Hova craftsmen had learnt to build but tiot to complete 
houses in the European style, because, although they could master 
European processes, they could not, Christians though they were, 

were imettisiikaMy of die A^iasic ij']* " th* B&Xrk Jfan's cJuaiV/j, 

l By. 3. ]J- 143)1 Put even nman^s* the Ejyvii a attain r>f MiUk lil^nl h 
hetmjed in ihe generally rather thick lips, and in the lower dosses wavy hair 
and dark skin* 

1 Amkrtfr futf . 1897, \u is* 
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get the better of the old superstitions, one of which is that the 
owner of a house always dies within a year of its completion. 
Longevity is therefore ensured by not completing it* with the 
curious result that the whole city looks unfinished or dilapidated. 
In the house where Mrs CoUile stayed “ one w indow was framed 
and glazed the other nailed up with rough hoards; part of the 
stair-banister had no top-rail; outside only a portion of the roof 
had been tiled ; and so on throughout 1 . 1 

A good deal of fancy is displayed in the oral literature* com¬ 
prising histories, or at least legends, fables, songs, riddles, utid a 
great mass of folklore, much of which has already 
rofuc^? 1 * been rescued from oblivion by the 41 Malagasy Folk¬ 
lore Society,” Some of the stories present the 
usual analogies to others in widely separated lands, stories which 
seem to lie perennial, and to crop up wherever the surface is a 
little disturbed by investigators. One of those in Mr Dahle's 
extensive collection, entitled the "History of Andrianarisainabo- 
niamasoboniamanom, 11 might be described as a variant of our 
“ Beauty and the Beast." Besides this prince with the long name, 
called Benia '"for short," there is a princess " Golden Beauty/ 1 
both being of miraculous birth, but the latter a cripple and 
deformed, tin ril found and wedded by Bonla- Then she is so 
transfigured that the u Beast" is captivated and contrives to carry' 
her oft Thereupon follows an extraordinary .series of adventures, 
resulting of course in the rescue of Golden Beauty by Bonin, 
when everything ends happily, not only for the tw o lovers, but for 
all other people whose wives had also been aljductcd- These are 
now restored to their husbands by the hero, who vanquishes and 
stays the monster in a fierce fight t just a* in our nursery tales of 
knights and dragon $. 

Jn the Philippines, where the ethnical confusion is probably 
greater than in any other part of Malaysia : p the 
pineN^t!^' great bulk *hc inhabitants appear to be un¬ 
doubtedly of proto-Malayan stock- Except in the 
southern island of Mindanao, w hich is still mainly Muhammadan 
or heathen, most of the settled populations have long been 


1 *>/■ P <53^ 
a £tA> p, 333. 
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nominal Roman Catholics under a curious theocratic admini¬ 
stration. in which the true rulers are not the civil functionaries, 
hut the priests, and especially the regular clergy 1 . One result 
has been over three centuries of unstable political and social 
relations, ending in the occupation of the archipelago by the 
1‘nited States (r&cjgJ. Another, with which we are here more 
concerned, has been such a transformation of the subtle Malayan 
character that those who have lived longest amongst the native? 
pronounce their temperament unfathomable. Having to comply 
outwardly with the numerous Christian observances, they seek 
relief in two ways, first by making [lie most of the Carbolic 
ceremonial and turning the many feast-days of the calendar into 
Occasions of tcveliy and dissipation, connived at if not evert 
shared in by the padres** secondly by secret!} cherishing the old 
I reliefs and disguising their true feelings, until the opportunity 
is presented of throwing off the mask atid declaring themselves 
in their true colours. A Franciscan friar, who had spent half 
his life amongst them, left on record that “the native is n n 
incomprehensible phenomenon, the mainspring of whose line of 
thought and the guiding motive of whose actions have never 
yet been, and perhaps never will be, discovered, A native will 
serve.a master satisfactorily for years, and then suddenly abscond, 
or commit some such hideous crime as conniving with a brigand 
band to murder the family atid pillage the house 4 . 1 ’ 

In fact nobody can ever tell what a Tagal, and especially a 
Bisayan, will do at any moment. His character is a succession of 
surprises; “the experience of each year brings one inform fresh 
conclusions, and the most exact definition of such a kaleidoscopic 
creature is, after all, hypothetical? 

After centuries of misrule, it is perhaps not surprising that no 
kind of sympathy has been dev eloped bet ween the natives and the 
whites. Air Foreman tells us that everywhere in the Archipelago 
he found mothers teaching their little ones to look on iheir white 


1 Augiutlniini, Dominican!, Recollect 1 (Priam .Miner uf the Klriel Ob¬ 
servance). and lemiij. 

4 In Act there it no great |amlc of morality on either tide, nor ii it any 
reflection net a woman to have children by the priest. 

1 J- Foreman, a/, fit. p, ifii, 
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rulrn** dt^cmbcal beings, evil spirit, 01 tt *■* »™f lhi "K to 
dreaded. “ If a child cries, it is hushed by the exclamation, 
Ca tit tot {Spaniard}; if a white man approaches a nativedwelling, 
the watcbirOffd always is Cu^t and the children hasten to 

retreat from the dreadful object. . , 

By the administration the natives are classed tn three socia 
divisions— Judies, Inptks, and Mores — which, as 
aptly remarked by Dr T. H. H. Guillcmard. is 
“an ecclesiastical rather than a scicntitic classifies* 
Judies are the christianised and more or less 
cultured populations of all [he towns and of the 
settled agricultural districts, forming eight ethnical 
groups, each speaking a distinct Malayo-J’olynesian language of 
much more archaic type than the standard Malay, with a iota! 
population of about distributed over the Archipelago 

as under "t— 

Mrim. ****** + 

rtf early all between Mindoro exclu-l 

KUayans ^ sive and Mindanao inclusive J 

(Luzon; Mindoro, Polillo n 
1 agaias* | LuSjang: Marinduque j 

llncanos. Parts of Luzon, * 

Bicols* Luzon, Jiurias, Masbate {?) 

Psngasinnnc^ Parts of Luzon - 

Pampangoi Paris of Luzon. ^ ♦ 

Cagayancs. Luzon ; Babuyanes Bacames . 

Zamliaks. Parts of Luzon 


Total Christian** Cwifiw&n* in the Philippines 


2^00,000 

K r >5 0,000 

460,000 

380,000 

300,000 

250,000 

go R ooo 

70,000 

5,300,000 


By 11 Injida" are understood all the aborigines who are 
neither Christians nor Muhammadans, dial h ¥ 
1 pagans generally in the wild state, and variously 

described as "wage** degraded,' “warlike," “sanguinary," 

** wild but timid* “peaceful," "poor," “docile and harmless, 1 
+* treacherous,"—terms which indicate more or less accurately 


1 A* rrfruAmo, i&04 + II- p- +9- 

■ Th« and krtJiei detail* Art from F. BEutHcfitritt & Vsdtmtntm ttmgmfit* 
J/ FUtptnaj l iis /Ja/. $K* Gfagr. Madrid, 1889, p, 146 *J- 
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Ihc various altitudes of tli«se independent hi 11 men towards the 
administration Many, especially those in the more inaccessible 
upland tracts, appear to be undoubtedly Caucasic Indonesians, 
others are Orang Benda (primitive Malayans), and a few true 
Negritos. But all may be described as absolutely uncivilised, 
w'hde many are certainly savages in the strictest sense of the term, 
Under the general category of “/«*,/«" Blumentritt enumerates 
is many as seventy four tribes, or even nations, ranging over all 
tiie islands .n groups of from 500 or less up to <0,000 (/*»m>/«, 
hu ‘l<*‘tw*i), and even 60,000 doubtfully {Manguottgui), with a 
total estimated population of from aao.ooo to 250,000. 

Under Maras (“ Moors ") are comprised the Muhammadans 
exclusively, some of whom are Malayans (chiefly in 
Mindanao, BaSilao, and Palawan), some tnie Malays ThB Mot8 *‘ 
(chiefly in the SuJli archipelago). Many of these are still iode^ 
pendent, and not a few* if not actually wild, are certainly bur 
httfe removed from the savage state, ¥ei t like Ehe Sumatran 
lianas, they possess a knowledge of 1 triers, the Sulu people using 
the Arabic script, as do all the Urang Ma]ayu f while the Palawan 
natives employ a variant of the Devanagari prototype derived 
directly from the Javanese, as above explained* No census has 
tver been taken of the Philippine Muhammadans, who are roughly 
estimated by Blumentritt al from roo,ooo to 500,000, including, 
the 60,000 of the SuEu archipelago. 

Some of thew Sulu people* till lately fierce sea-rovers, get 
baptized now and then - but, ttys Mr Foreman, 1 they appeared 
to be as much Christian as I was Mailman 1 .” They keep iheir 
harems all the same* and when asked how many gods there are, 
answer “four/ 1 presumably Allah phi* ihe Athatmsian Trinity. 

So the Ha-Fiats of Angola add crucifying to their 41 penal code, 75 
and so in King iYf'ieSft h s time the ftaganda scrupulously kept two 
weekly holidays, the Mussulman Friday, and the Christian Sunday. 
Lofty creeds superimposed too rapidly on primitive beliefs are apt 
to get “mixed they need time to become tm\m dated. 

That in the aborigines of Formosa are represented both 
Mongol (proto-Malayan) and Indonesian (proto-Caucasic) ele- 


1 tip, riJ< p, j 4 ; + 
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Kormau. 


ments may raw be accept as «j^bliehed to. TJ taj 
standing reports of Negritoes also, liVe the 
li opine Aetas. have never been confirmed, and 
may be dismissed tom the present consideration. 
Probably fivesixths of the whole population are 
Chinese immigrants, amongst whom are a large number ol 
Haltkas and Hoklos from the provinces of Fa- 
■rh* chiivMf j-jgi, an d Kwang-tung'. They occupy all the 
cultivated western lowlands, which from the etlmo- 
logical standpoint may be regarded as a seaward outpost of the 
Chinese mainland. The rest of the island, that is, the centra 
highlands and precipitous eastern slopes, may similarly be lookei 
J as a north-eastern outpost of Malaysia, being almost ex¬ 
clusively held bv Indonesian and Malayan aborigines from 
Malaysia (especially the Philippines), with possibly some early 
intruders both tom Polynesia and from the north (Japan). All 
are classed by the Chinese settlers after ihdr usual fashion in 
three social divisions s— 

t. The Ptpchwans of the plains, who although called 
■* Barbarians.’' are sedentary agriculturists and quite as civilised as 
their Chinese neighbours themselves, with whom they are gradually 
merging in a single ethnical group. The Pcpohwans are described 
by M. Ibis as a fine race, very tall, and “fetishists," though the 
mysterious rites are left to the women. Their national feasts, 
dances, and other usages forcibly recall those of the Micronesian* 
and Polynesians, They may therefore, perltaps, Ik regarded as 
early immigrants tom the South Sea Islands, distinct in every 
respect from the true aborigines, 

i. The SfkAwans, “ l ame Savages 1 ,” who are also settled 
agriculturists, subject to the Chinese (since 1895 to the Japanese) 
administration, but physically distinct from all the other For¬ 
mosans—light complexion, large mouth, thick lips, remarkably 
long and prominent teeth, weak constitution. M. Ibis suspects 


1 GlfHri de Kialk, Art- fAothnp. Jan. and April iSSj. These Hurtles 
ate tHMKi largely OH the itsia supplied by M. i'aul Ibis awl ewliet travellers 
in the fcfcutA Nothing belter has since appeared e«epr Mr G. Taylor 1 * 
valuable eofitriliutien* lo [he China Kevieut (tee below). 

1 r.il. " ripe barbarians ” {barbam milrr, this). 
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a strain of Dutch blood dating from the 17th centum This 
is confirmed by the old books 2nd other curious documents 
found amongst them, which have given rise To to much specula¬ 
tion, and, it may be added, some mystification, regarding a 
jieculiar writing-system and a literature formerly current amongst 
I he Formosan aborigines*. 

The CAjmAtmtts, ^Green Barbarians"—that is, utter 
savages,—the true independent aborigines* of whom there axe an 
unknown number of tribes, but regarding whom the Chinese 
possess but little definite information. Not so their Japanese 
successors, one of whom, Mr Kisak Tamu* tells us that the 
Chinhwans show a dose resemblance to [he Malays of the 
Malay Peninsula and also to those of the Philippines, and in 
some respects to the Japanese themselves. When dressed like 
Japanese and mingling with Japanese women, they can hardly 
be distinguished from them. The vendetta is still rife amongst 
many of the ruder tribes, and such is their traditional hatred of 
the Chinese intruders that no one can either be tattooed or 
permitted to wear a bracelet until he has carried off a Celestial 
head or two. In every household there is a frame or bracket on 
which these heads arc mounted, and some of thdr warriors can 
proudly point to over seventy of such trophies. It is a relief to 
hear that with their new Japanese makers they have sworn friend¬ 
ship* these new rulers of the land being their M brothers and 
sisters" The oath of eternal alliance is taken by digging a hole 
in the ground, putting a stone in it r throwing eanh at each other, 
then covering the stone with the earth, ah of which means that 
“ as the stone in the ground keeps sound, so do we keep our 
word unbroken/ 1 

It is interesting to note that this Japanese ethnologist's remarks 
on the physical resemblances of the aborigines are 
fully in accord with those of European observer^ Aflfntik* 

Thus to Dr Ha my they recalled the Igorroles of 

3 See facsimiles of bilingual and other MSS, front Fontrava in T. de 
Lacoupcrk u for/wua AWo ** ami AW/^ Hertford, 1HS7. 

The whale i* here fully Ibuvsgjh ihc lulEH?r unable fcn 

arrive at any dcftrUCc cnnclu-ikw even u E6 the foma or muM firfts of 1 he niHnj 
imptutor P-ttlmaaatarr 

* GLJftoi* “O, p, 9 3 *q. 
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North Luzon, as well as the Malay* of Singapore Mr U l a) I. 
also, who has visited several of the widest groups m the 
southern and eastern districts' (TTj^s, AM, 
tfdas, Amiat ant! many others), traces some jiro » > 
Japan 1 others to Malaysia (the cruel, predatory P«™ 

head-hunters); and othem to the Uu-Kia archipelago (the Fepoh- 
wans now of Chinese speech). He describes the“ 
lb e ttosi dreaded of all the southern groups, but doubts whether 
the charge of cannibalism brought against them by their neig * 
hours is quite Justified, 

Whether the historical Malays from Singapore or elsewhere, 
aa above suggested, are really represented in Formosa may be 
doubted, since no survivals cither of Hindu or Muhammadan 
rites appear to have been detected amongst the aborigines- It is 
of course possible that they tnay have reached the island at some 
t emote time, and since relapsed into savagery, from which the 
Orang-laut were never very far removed, Hut in the absence 
of proof, it will be safer to regard all the wild tribes as partly of 
Indonesian, partly of proto-Malayan origin. 

This view is also in conformity with the character ot the 
numerous Formosan dialects, whose affinities are 
^Lins^nit either with the Gyarung and others of the Asiatic 
Indonesian tongues, or else with the Malayo- 
Polynesian organic speech generally, but not sjwcially with any 
particular member of that family, least of nil with the com¬ 
paratively recent standard Malay- Thus Hr Arnold Schetclig 
points out that only about a sixth part of the Formosan vocabuiary 
taken generally corresponds with modem Malay’. 1 he analogies 
of all the rest must be sought in the various branches of the 


1 £tt Rtrtti Afabityitti etc,, in L'Anihivfohgiti l&jfi- 
1 Tit AitHgitui (/ Ft) - mam, in C&imt tifrinv, MV. p. sq„ il»i SM. 
S - 0l (A Ramble Thrvtgk Sautlur* ftm***.\ The *srvi«« rendered by 
this intelligent observer to Formosan rthnnlogydewrve more general reoagflb 
ti„n than they have hitherto retevnl, ^ 

* Sj) tacit H iitt Urtirtuvintr Farmtm'i in Ztttifkr.f. VSlkitpsytiil&gtt etc. 

v i). -lii «t- Thi* anthrvtwloglit f«t«<l t0 his B"* 1 mtpdw ^ ,hi 
J. n and Maori skulls in the Lowlun College sfS«gM»* i’«*™-irikin.fi 
analogies with those collected hjr himself in Formosa. Here at lent it a 
remarkable harmony between speech *nd physical characters. 
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Oceanic slock language, arid in the Gywung and the nomChinese 
tongues of Eastern China 1 . Formosa thus presents a curious 
ethnical and linguistic connecting link between the Continental 
and Oceanic populations. 

In the Nicobar archipelago are distinguished [wo ethnical 
groups,, the coast people* /■£ the jVjVwAu we 1 proper* 
and the SA&m aborigines of the less accessible Kkoimww, 
inland districts in Great Nicobar But the dis¬ 
tinction appeals, to be rather social rhan racial, and we may now 
conclude with Mr E. H. Man that all the islanders belong 
essentially to the Mongolic division, the inlanders representing 
the pure type, the others being “descended from a mongrel 
Malay stock! the crosses being probably in the majority of cases 
with Burmese and occasionally with natives of the opposite coast 
of Siam* and perchance also in remote times with such of [he 
Shorn Pen as may have settled in their midst*. h 

Among the numerous usages which point to an Indo-Chinese 
and Oceanic connection are pll^dwdlings ; the chewing of betel, 
which appears to be here mixed with some earthy substance 
causing a dental incrustation so thick as even to prevent the 
closing of the llpsj distention of the ear-lobe by wooden cylinders; 
aversion from the use of milk ; and the as amongst some 

Bornean Dyaks. The language which has an extraordinarily rich 
phonetic system (as many as 2 5 consonantal and 35 vowel 
soundsb is polysyllabic and unioned, like the Malayo-Polynesian, 
and the type also seems 10 resemble the Oceanic more ihan the 
Continental Mongol subdivision. Mean height 5 ft 3 in. (Shorn 
Pen one inch less); nose wide and flat; eyes rather obliquely 
set * cheek-bones prom Enent; features flat, though 1 css so than in 
the normal Malayan ; complexion mostly a yellowish or reddish- 
brown (Shorn Pen dull brown); hair a dark rusty brown* rarely 
quite black, airtight, though not seldom wavy and even ringletty, 
but Shorn Pen generally quite straight. 

* De Lacouperie. */. tit* p. 73- 

a The natives of eoutv know nothing of ihfU word, ftfld *pefik & f ^ ftr 
bland honwnas * «gue KTitt applied equally to kfltl* country, village, 

arnl even the whole world* 

* Tkt yutter ItbmArt, in Juar, Jntkrvp* /aif. p. ,1*+ 
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On the other hand the}- abroach nearer to the h ;nm^ in 
their mental characters; in their flunk, independent spirit, inquisit¬ 
iveness. and kindness towards their women, who enjoy complete 
social equality, as in Burma; ami lastly in theft universal belief in 
spirits called mi o* tiya, who, like the na/s of Iado-lhina, cause 
sickness and death unless scared away or appeased by offering, 
lake the Burmese, also, they place a piece of money in the mouth 
or against the cheek of a corpse before burial, to help m the 

other world* 

One of the few industries is the manufacture of a peculiar 
kind of rough painted pottery, which is absolutely coni men! to 
the islet of Chowra, s miles north of Tercssa. The reason of 
this restriction is explained by a popular legend, according to 
which in remote ages the (.treat Unknown decreed that, on pain 
of sudden death, an earthquake, or some such calamity, the 
making of earthenware was to be carried on only in Chowra, 
and all the work of preparing the clay, moulding and firing the 
pots, was to devolve on the women. Once, a long time ago, 
one of these women, when on a visit in another island, began, 
heedless of the divine injunction, to make a vessel, and fell dead 
on the spot. Thus was confirmed the tradition, and no attempt 
has since been made to infringe the '‘Chowra monopoly . 

All things considered, it may be inferred that the archipelago 
was originally occupied by primitive peoples of Malayan stock 
now' represented by the Shorn I’en of Great Nicobar, and was after¬ 
wards resettled on the coastlands by Indo-Chinese and Malayan 
intruders, who intermingled, and either extirpated or absorbed, 
or else drove to the interior the first occupants. Nicobar thus 
resembles Formosa in its intermediate position between the 
continental and pelasgian Mongol populations. Another point 
of analogy is the absence of Negritoes from both of these insular 
areas, where anthropologists had confidently anticipated the 
presence of a dark clement like that of the Andamanese and 
Philippine Actus, 

I Ji. II. Man. J0ut. ,4 at Strep, Irut- 18‘y+i p, it. 
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Conspectus. 

Primeval Home. The Centra!AsiaticSteppebetween 
the Kuen-lun and Altai Mountains. ^im 4 

Present Range. The Northern Hemisphere from 
faptiH to iMpland. and from the Aretie Ocean to the 
Great Wall and Tibet-, Arab-Caspian Basin; Barts of 
frania; Asia Minor; Parts of East Russia, Batten 
Peninsula, and Lamer Danube. 

Hair, generally the same as South Mongol, but in J*g** 
Mongolo* Cdueessit transitional groups broton, chestnut, and 
et en tatty or light flaxen, also tttny and ringletty; beard 
mostly absent exaft amongst the Western Turks and some 
Kvrtms* 
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Colour. Fight *r dirty yttiovish amongst alt true 
Mongols and Siberians; very triable {whits, taOoW, 
suwrthv) in the transitional groups .Finns. L pp . 
Magyars. Bulgan, I Vestern Turks), and many Mansis 
and Koreans; in Japan the unexposed parts of the body 

Skull, highly bruehyim the true Mongo/ (80' to 85 ); 
variable {subbraehy and subdotieho) in most transitional 
groups and eve* some Siberians (Ostyaki and Vogts* 77 ). 
Jaws, Cheek-bones, Nose, and Eye* mueh the same 
as in South Mongols; but nose o/ten large and straight, and 
eyes straight, greyish, or even blue in Finns, Marthas, 
Koreans, and some ether Mongols- Caucasians. 

Stature, usually short {below %ft. 6 in.), but many 
Manehus and Koreans tall ft. 8 or r° ** and e-.en lift.). 
Lips. Anns, Legs, and Feet usually the same as South 
Mongols; but Japanese legs disproportionately short. 

Temperament, of all true Mongols ami warty 
Mongoloids, dull, reserved, somewhat sullen and apathetic; 
but in some groups {Finns, Japanese) estisve and energetu. 
nearly all brave, warlike, even Jieree, and capable of great 
atrocities, though not normally cruel; within the baton, 
period the character has almost everyivhere undergone a 
marked change from a rude and ferocious to a milder and 
more humane disposition; ethical tone higher than South 
Mongol, with more developed sense of right and wrong. 

Speech very uniform; appatrntiy only one stoek 
language (Flnno-Tatar or Ural-Altaic Family). 0 
highly typical agglutinating form with no prefixes, but 
numerous postfixes attasked loosely to an unchangeable root, 
by which their bw waft an modified in accordance tvdlt 
subtle laics of vocalic harmony; the chief numbers of the 
family {Famish, Magy ar, Turkish. Mongol, and especially 
Korean and Japanese) diverge greatly from the common 
prototype. 

Religion, originally spirit-worship through a mediator 
(Shaman), perhaps everywhere, and still exclusively preset * 
lent amongst Siberian and all other uncivilised grottps; 
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aft Mot/go/s proper, Mcrfflfo tf T Koreans nominai 

Buddhists; ail Turk* peoples Moslem; Japanese Buddhists 
and Shinimts; Finns* Lapps, Bu/gars, Magyars* and 
same Siberians rra/ or nominal Christians* 

Culture, rude and fotrk&rie rather than savage 
amongst the Siberian aborigines, who are nearly ail 
nomadic hunters and fishm with half-wild reindeer herds 
hut sea ret iy any industries; the Mongols proper , Kirghiz, 

C/shegs and L nr humans semi-nomadic pastors; the And* 
tafia* and Balkan Turks, AfunehiiS, and Koreans settled 
agriculturists, with seareeh' any arts or fetters and no 
seienee; Japanese* Finns t Buigars, and Magyars eivihud 
up to* and in some reipeefs beyond the Ev ripen ti average 
(Afagyar and Li finish literature, Japanese art), 

Mongol Proper, Sharra (Eastern), Kalmak ( U f est 

ern} T Bayat (Siberian) Mongols 

Tungus. Fungus proper* Afauehn, Gold, Orach, 

Lam at. 

Korean : Japanese and Lin-Kin. 

Turk!- Yakut; Kirghiz; Uskg; Tanmt&i; Kara 
Kaipak; Nogai; Turkoman; Anatolian; Qsmanli 

Finno-Ugrian, Baltic Finn; Lapp; Samojad ; 
Cheremiss; Votyak; Vopti; Qstyak; Bulgur; Magyar. 

East Siberian, Yukaghir; Chukchi; Koryak; 
Kamehadak; Gilyah* 

jt* 14 Northern Mongol a" are here 10 be understood all those 
branches of the Mongol Division of mankind which arc usually 
comprised under the collective gec^pbicalexprtssion Vmf- 
Altaky to which corresponds the ethnical designation MOKgalt'- 
TaUtr, or more properly Mongek-Turki'. Their Dfliniin of 
domain is roughly separated from that of the Owrtagteni 
Southern Mongols (Chap, vt.) by the Great Wall 
and the Kuen-lun range, beyond which it spreads out westwards 
over most of Western Asia, and a considerable part »i North 
Europe, with many scattered groups in Centtal and South Russia, 
the Balkan Peninsula* and the Middle Danube basin. In the 
1 A* felly enplflinef! in MtK p. JOJ- 
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extreme north their territory stretches from the shores of the 
Pacific with Japan and parts of Sakhalin continuously westwards 
across Korea, Siberia. Central and North Russia to Finland and 
1 upland- But it* southern limits can be indicated only approxi¬ 
mately by a hne drawn from the Kuen-Uin range westwards 
along the northern escarpments of the Iranian plateau, and round 
the southern shores of the Caspian to the Mediterranean. This 
line, however, must be drawn in such a way as to include Afghan 
Turkestan* much of the North tVrsbn and Caucasian steppes, 
and nearly the whole of Asia Minor, while excluding Armenia* 
Kurdestan* and Syria, 

Nor is it to be supposed that even within these limits the 
North Mongol territory is everywhere continuous. 
Contact with In East Europe especially, w here they are for the 
mosX P 3 ^ compmtivdy recent intruders, the 
Mongols are found only in isolated and vanishing 
groups in the Lower and Middle Volga basin, the Crimea, and 
the North Caucasian steppe, and in more compact bodies in 
Rumdia, Bulgaria, and Hungary, Throughout all [hese districts, 
however, the process of absorption or assimilation to the normal 
European physical type is so far completed that many of the 
Nogai and other Russian '' Tartars,” as they are called, the Volga 
and Baltic Finns, the Magyars, Bulgars d and Qsmanli Turks, 
would scarcely be recognised as members of the North Mongol 
family but for their common Firmo-Turki speech, and the historic 
evidence by which their original connection with this division is 
established beyond all question. 

In Central Asia also (North I ran to, the Arah>Caspian and 
Tarim basins) the Mongols have been in close contact with 
Caucasic peoples probably since the New Stone Age, and Here 
intermediate types have been developed, by which an almost 
unbroken transition has been brought about between the yellow 
and the white race*- 

It is often assumed that these Central Asiatic lands could not 
have been occupied by Neolithic man, because of 
Mmnfri Siberia *he inland seas, which formerly Hooded the 
*nd Men R i?tii. whole region, and drained through the Obi north to 
the Arctic Ocean* till a new outlet was found to the Mediterranean 
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through the Bosphorus ami the Hellespont. Hut these inland 
water* belonged to an earlier period, and the presence of primitive 
peoples in Western Asia is now placed beyond reasonable doubt, 
especially by the explorations of Prof. N. Th, Kashchenko in the 
Tomsk district. Here were brought to light in i 30 the remains 
of a mammoth is feet l*rlow the surface of a clifT which stands 
136 feet above the present level of the river Tom. Only a tew 
small bones of the skeleton were missing, and with it were 
associated thirty flint knives, besides scrapers and about 100 
flakes. The large bones were split in the usual way for the ex¬ 
traction of the marrow, and there were other clear indications of 
the presence of mat* 1 . No doubt the mammoth, as many hold, 
may have survived till comparatively late times in Silwia, but the 
position, and various Other circumstances exclude any recent 
date for the present find. 

But, with the progress of iitdisological research, it becomes 
daily more evident that the whole of the North Mongol domain, 
from Finland to Japan, has passed through the Stone atid Metal 
Ages, like most other habitable parts of the globe. During his 
wanderings in Siberia and Mongolia in the early nineties, Hofr 
Hans Leder' came upon countless prehistoric stations, kurgjtis 
(barrows), stone circles, and many megalithic monuments of 
various ivpes. In West Siberia the barrows, which consist solely 
of earth without any stone work, are by the present inhabitants 
called Chudiknc Kurgani, “Chudish Graves," and, as in North 
Russia, this term “Chude” is ascribed to a now vanished un¬ 
known race which formerly inhabited the land- 1 0 them, as to 
the ** Toltecs H in Central America, all ancient monuments are 
credited, and while some regard them as prehistoric Finns 1 , others 


1 The finder Hunk* -dais wir hier die KeUe (in* MahJes vw 

(ns h«ben“ {!'»)*' row! at the Cont-ra* of R««we Arrh*i>logOi*, Rips, 
August, See also S- K. KnMieiuv: FuttJ timn MommWhteta fce, 

in A/¥«. A Amikn*. €**. Vienna, it*. XVI, P . «S* On the length cf thp. 
find Herr Kuinesov infen rather prematurely that the cradle of the Eumpean 
l-Aledilhic Man 11 now Id be in Siberia, 

s Lffcr Attt Gtnhsmim i« Sfcfric* Ar M**pbi* i*» ^ itL d AnMnf* 

Gti* Vienntt 31^ 9 r ,, lt 

» This seems to be the view of Stephen Sown™*, who call* them certft- 
mente no pop*. [termiann," that la, Alfred 's JM* who seemed to speak 
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identify them with the historic Scythians, ihe Scythian* of 
Herodotus, 

There are reasons, however, for thinking that the Chudes 
may represent an earlier race, ihe men of the Stone Age* who, 
migrating from north Europe eastwards, had reached the Tom 
valley (which drains to the Obi) before the extinction of ihe 
mammoth, and later spread over the whole of northern Asia, 
leaving every where evidence of their presence in the megalilhic 
monuments now being daily brought to light in East Siberia, 
Mongolia, Korea, and japan. This view receives support from 
the characters of two skulls found in 1895 by A- P* Mostiu in 
one of the five prehistoric stations on the left bank of the Sava 
affluent of the Selenga river, near Ust-Kiakia in Tnms-Baikalia. 
They differ markedly from the normal Buriat (Siberian Mongol) 
type, recalling rather the long-shaped skulls of the South Russian 
kurgans* with cephalic indexes 73-a and 73^5, as measured by 
M, J. D, Talko-Hryncewi-cz \ Thus, in the very heart of the 
Mongol domain, the characteristically round-headed race would 
appear to have been preceded, as in Europe* by a long¬ 
headed type, presumably that of early Neolithic man every¬ 
where. 

In East Siberia, and especially in the Lake Baikal region, 
Herr feeder found extensive tracts strewn wish kurgans, many 
of which have already been explored* and their contents deposited 
in the Irkutsk museum. Amongst these are great numbers of 
stone implements, and objects made of bone and mammoth tusks, 
besides carefully worked copper ware, betraying technical skill 
and some amstic taste in the designs In Tratis-Baikalia, still 
farther east* with the kurgans are associated the So-called Kammf 
Bohi\ u Stone Women," monoliths rough-hewn in the form of 
human figures. Many of these monoliths bear inscriptions* 

nearly the same languid as the Finns 1 ,! pa Finn**, him Hhfe, and Fa 

HeatllUB nwh art ge^retie hr (Owi I - Ch- I* t+) r Hwt thera eilitmdj: 

Tilde nomads could scarcely have been the .somewhat cidlured C'hud^. that 
*' popolo milico at quale ad otlrdbuufono tulle le reliquic nrdicologichc in 
quelle parti della Siberia e nel seUciHrione della Russia d 1 Europe" (ganmici, 
St'rifnt, OrtsaffAi f Strmm'nii <tdT Q&. Florence, i|H? r p. 49). 

* Tic Volkov, in VAnthmfrbgit, p- 8i + 
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which, however, appear to be of recent (late (mostly Buddhist 
prater* and formularies), and are not to be confounded with the 
much older rock inscriptions deciphered by W. I homser through 
the Turk! language. 

Continuing hi* investigations in Mongolia proper, Herr Lvdur 
here also discovered earthen kurgans, which, however, differed 
from those of Siberia by being for the most part surmounted 
either with circular or rectangular stone structures, or else with 
monoliths. They are called KiirUktsur by the present inhabitants, 
who hold them in great awe, and never venture to touch them. 
Unfortunately strangers also are unable to cuainine thar contents, 
all disturbance of the ground with spade or shovel being forbidden 
under pain of death by the Chinese officials, for fear of awakening 
the evil spirits, now slumbering peacefully below the surface, but 
so far as may be inferred from the absence of bronze in the 
Siberian mounds, all these ancient bursa! places would appear to 
belong to the New Stone and Copper Periods. This alone would 
implv an antiquity of several thousand years, because bronze, 
usually assumed to be of Asiatic origin, is now supposed to have 
reached Euro,* not later than about 3000 B.C., possibly much 

^h an antiquity is indeed required to explain the spread 
of neolithic remains to the Pacific seaboard, an s „sj, M , n i n 
especially to Korea anti japan, in Korea Mr \V. £««* 

Cow land' examined a dolmen 30 miles frombeuU 
which he describes and figures, and which is remarkab 
especially for the disproportionate »w of the capstone, a 
STiL*ed megalith * 4 | by over .3 feet. He refers to our 
or five others, all in the northern part of the peninsula, an 
regards then, as -intermediate in form between a >nd J 
dXend But he thinks i, probable that 

W mound*, but always stood as monuments above ground, w ihi. 

* et differing from the Japanese, -which without exceptton are 
"Cried in Cumuli.” In some of their feature* these presen 
a curious resemblance to the Brittany structures, having eithe 
■>a distinct chamber which is approached by a gallery of greatc 


1 7 ^. fast* tm- P- 3 |B *1' 
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or less length, and narrower than the chamber itself, nr more 
Tartly, they are of the form known as dMe courtrfr. in which 
the space enclosed by the side stones resembles a long gallery 
of considerable dimensions," 

Besides these dolmens Japan contains many other memorials 
of a remote past—shell mounds, cave-dwellings, and m VcM 
certain pits, which are not occupied by the present Ainu popola- 
tion T but are by them attributed to the K^rp'^k-guru, ■' People 
of the Hollows/' who occupied the land before their arrival, and 
lived in huts built over these pits. Similar remain!! on an islet 
near Nemnro on [lie north-east coast of Yezo are said by the 
Japanese to have belonged to the a dwarfish race ex¬ 

terminated by the Ainu, hence apparently identical with the 
Kcre-pok-guru- They are associated by Mr John Milne with 
some primitive peoples of the Kurile Islands, Sakhalin, and 
Kamchatka, who, like the Eskimo of the American coast, had 
extended formerly much farther south than at present. 

In a kitchen-midden, 330 by a00 feet, near Shiidzuka in 
the province of [haiakL the Japanese antiquaries S. Yagi and 
M + Shinomum J have found numerous objecti belonging to the 
Stone Age of Japan, Amongst them were Hint ini pic men is, 
worked bones, a^hes, pottery* and a whole series of Hay figures 
of human beings. 'J r he finders suggest that these remains may 
have belonged to a homogeneous race of the StOEc Period, who, 
however, were not the ancestors of the Ainu—hitherto generally 
regarded as the first inhabitant of Japan, In the national 
records vague reference is made to other abnrigmes, mrh as the 
“ Long-i.egs r ,f and the " Eight Wild Tribes/' descried as the 
enemies of the first Japanese settlers in Kin-shiti, nnd reduced 
by Jimmu Tenno, the semi mythical founder of the present 
dynasty - the Ebi&t, who arc probably to he identified with the 
Ainu; and the £cfo‘Afantt\ 11 Stone Men," also located in the 
southern island of Kiu-shiu. The last-mentioned, of whom, 
however, little further is known, seem to have (he best claim 
10 be associated with the above described remains of early man 
in Japan, 

1 2 ur F'nsktsterik GTa^/j, 1&96, So, 10- 
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In the extreme west the present Mongol peoples, being quite 
recent inlmtkrss can in no way be connected with _ m 
I he abundant prehistoric reJics daily brought to in Finland and 
light in that region (South Russia* the Balkan EaN>pe ' 
Ten insula. Hungary), The same remark applies even to Finland 
itself, which was at one time supposed to be the cradle of the 
Finnish people* but is now shown to have been first occupied by 
Germanic tribes. From an exhaustive study of the bronze- 
yielding tumuli A + Hack man 1 concludes that the population of 
the Bronze Period was Teutonic, and in this he agrees both with 
Montelius and with W„ Thomsen. The latter holds on linguistic 
grounds thai at the beginning of the new tra the Finns still dwelt 
east of the Gulf of Finland, whence they moved west in later times. 

With regard to Babylonia, where* -is already shown* [he 
remains of the Stone and Metal Ages date hack 
to remote times, the question of their origin is 
intimately bound up whh that of the Finno-Turki 
origin of the Akk ado-Sum erians. Ah hough no general consensus 
has yet been reached on this obscure subject, it has been some¬ 
what advanced by Hr K. A. Hermann V who endeavours to show 
that the language of the early amcjform texts has strong affinities 
with the Ural-Altaic, and more particularly with the UgfoFinnish 
member of that family^ There arc the same phoneflb and vowel 
harmony; similar forms of nouns, numerals, pronouns* and verbs; 
and a large number of identical words* all of which cannot be 
accidental lienee the conclusion that the views of Lenormant 
and the ether 44 Ural-Aluusts” are " well grounded;,*’ 


a DiS FiKiihirids* l Idsinfifi )l*. (8£7' 

* Ut&r dir Suwmtriith* SpnuX*> Piper raut at the RuteLin Archralogkai 
fflipain, i sr/>_ h nany be niEfition«l ihni the Me* got eufmeetiftn i* 

nphehl by Homairii Oppeii, LcnumwK, .Kawliown, and <J. Sawith, wnt denied 
by f Jafcvy, Paul IHupi, and Donnef, while Pinches, Kayer, AlnwpiiM and mmy 
4jUi«h reunc their jttdgapL Hr H^itirarl, who g ivc* up I be Eorcptun 
hypothesis^ Aryan origini {AM£ib*rtfr ZrrV**/* Aug. i8 h iK$f) ekmt suggests 
ihni AkLado^UrntrLan hold* an intenncdtAte pHfttaa between the Aryan and 
I he SJonfiOtu-TurisI languages. The argument* <4 Haupl anil Ur Thornier 
.in the other side will be foopd in /?p> AHth/iutir Sfrw *r. reprint ufa paper 
rend liefthrc the I tfth Oriental Ca^rws, ItStij. In she Appendix Dr Donne* 
sum* op strungly aEaiu^S the UgK*Altaic theory. 
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Btil even so, there is r*o dear racial continuity between these 
early Ha by Ionian Mongols and the present Mongol peoples of 
Western Asia, Some 6000 years ago the Akkado-Sumerians had 
already been in dose contact with the Semitic Assyrians of 
Mesopotamiaanil merged with them and the Amorites in a 
single nationality, the Semitic element of which was afterwards 
strengthened both by Israelites and Jews, and still later by pre- 
and post-Muhammadan Arabs, Hence the assumed original 
Mongol substratum has long been effaced throughout the Tigris- 
Euphrates basin. 

Most authorities agree in locating the Akknds on the northern 
heights* and the Sumerians on the lowland plains 

Sttmtiw of Chaldaea. But while R* von Ihring p following 

Oriein*. Hommel, brings both of these Turk! tribes* as he 
calls them, from cl their original home in the mountains*/' others 
are inclined to the dew that they came, nor from the nOrth T but 
by sea from the souths most probably from Minsea in Arabia. 
Certainly the earliest known settlements—Lagash, Nippur, Erech+ 
Urn. Uruk—lay aboul or near the head of the Persian Gulf, 
where 'Babylonian culture would therefore seem to have first 
taken root p spreading thence north wards to Akkad, Elam* and 
Assyria, The Semitic Assyrians themselves, formerly supposed 
10 have come from the northern highlands* are now believed on 
good grounds to have reached Mesopotamia from South Arabia*. 
Of the two Babylonian dialects also, the Sumerian of the southern 

1 "The Suiiterubs hud already mingled dowdy with I he Semites when we 
first Iktar of them, Their latigMage gave wav to the .Semitic Anri (ended 
gradually to Iconic a language of Ceremony find ritual, Thdr religion 
Lieamie niiiniilatEii lo ihc religion, and their god* identified with she god* of 
the Jkrailei. The piwcn of fadvEt Mffltitchcd aL budi an early dale (hat 
nothing has really conic down lq us from the rime when the two races were 
stranger* to each other Pl (Ma&ptfo, Damn ef CTiy/i wAtm* p. 551 ). A* regard* 
the Aniurilen (AnUftwaiif* 5/iioniJ .Mr Pitted ha* shown that thin branch of 
the Semitic family had already four tried settlements in gabylonU m ]co*t wj fit* 
hack uja the lime of Khamnunibi. 

5 fWjgttrifeWr dtr / r /tdfr£mvf$tts English cd. <?/ (he Wn^in}, 

i^Ii ?■ 7H- 

1 Sayee, Adrian Gram.* Schrader, Dti Units* dtr Smifm in ZtiiMk. d 
Dr Af. Gn. xxvji, p. 
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plains is purer and more archaic than the northern Akkad, which 
Ls largely affected hy Foreign elements ; and the Akkad? themselves 
believed that their firsE settlements lay about the shores of the 
Persian Gulf* which Formerly extended much Farther inland than 
at present. 

All this Favours a Semitic source oF Baby Ionian culture, the 
germs of which might well have been supplied by the prolo- 
frfmieans of South Arabia* a region already regarded by some as 
possibly the seat oF the first civilisation in she world 1 . On this 
assumption the honour of having laid the founds 

, r . . . * , Rdillfihi tfr 

tions of all human progress would have to be thts«niEei 
transferred from the Mongol to the Semite, and and Aryant ~ 
Prof E„ D. Cope* now comes forward with a theory 1 dethroning 
both Mongol and Semite in favour of the Aryan. He argues 
that Enshagsag&fH* the oldest known Akkadian king* {45a* lie 
Hilprechth shows a fine symmetrical figure, large* straight eyes,, 
a large, straight or slightly curved nose, thin lips, and—most 
significant—a long head- Still it might be asked, was he a prolo- 
Seruite? But, apart from physical differences, he spoke a 

J Prof. SayCe thinks, that “(him koulEieni ^Irabiii M may have ctrtrie iht 
to which UdongcJ Khanu»lir&W (tin* Amriphd of Genesis}, and 
*■ which made Babylon foe the firrt time the capital of a united Habytnnia 11 
(AtaAmji Aug. 1, 189IS, p. £4). Khainm limbi jifunimtirdji) flourished about 
n-C. and be claimed lineal descent From Ur-bftu arid Pungi who had 
mgried M Uf over the united kingdom* of Snmirufr and Akkad (Lowlands and 
Highland*) alxMit i&oo ax. 

1 Tht OUtyt CimHued .T^tjw, in Amfri&tr XdfumSuf far August 1S96, 

It may be stated thjit with thU view J., Wilscr is inclined to agree (GW*/* 

v- 3 M)- 

» He called himself « lord 11 of Kcngi, the name by w hich Biiiykmla was 
known ifl pm-Sc mi tic times,—ift religion-* centre lacing the great temple 
of Nippur, dedicated to MilI- lit, whom the Semites later trandormed into 
their god Bd. To Nippur succeeded Ereeh, the 11 city' 1 m u preeminent 
ItcHmt, whose theocratic rule? {paling Lugat-iogipd* nmof IHrai* subdued the 
whole of Kengi, and eKabJisbed his sway over all the land from the frflftn 
Gfllf to tbe Mediterranean, Eftch yielded h iU turn to Ur fthc Ur of 
GeneasJ, which under LuEn[.ldgebfddtjda became the capital of Chold-ara. 
Then followed u revival 0 / the glories of Nippur under Sargan L, fpimderof 
the first great Semitic empire, and ahmit IK» years rater <r»oO u.?) the 
iteration nf Uf under Ur-Bu fUr <?tr) and hb wn ilungi* who reduced 
.Syria ami Palestine, 
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non-Semitic language, and other not very convincing reasons 
are advanced to make him out an " Aryan of the North 
European type- That men of this type may have penetrated 
into Mesopotamia at an early date is possible ; but if so* a shorter 
route than North Europe would have been the Eurasian steppe, 
and they would have come, not as settlers* but as conquerors 
who. as In so many other places (France, Lombardy, (he Deccan)* 
became assimilates in speech and culture to their Akkado- 
Sumerian subjects, Hut there are no records of such a conquest, 
and Enshagsagana was far more probably a proto-Semite than a 
North European 41 Aryan." 

There is* however, nothing improbable in the early date 
assigned to this ruler. li We found," writes Dr j. P. Peters, 
“that Nippur was a great and nourishing city, and its temple, 
the temple of Bel, the religious centre of the dominant people 
of the world at a period as much prior to the time of Abraham as 
the time of Abraham is prior to our day. We discovered written 
records no less than 6000 years old, and proved that writing and 
civilisation were then by no means in their infancy. Further 
than that, our explorations have shown that Nippur possessed a 
history extending backward of the earliest written documents 
found by us* at least aooo years 1 ." 

These discoveries long antedate the time of Sargon I. and his 
son Namm-Sin* whose chronology was the earliest hitherto deter¬ 
mined (about 3S00 H.C.J. Despite the legendary matter asso¬ 
ciated with his memory, Sargon, the Semite, was beyond question 
a historical person. At Agade were found not only his statue* 
but also his cylinder* with an inscription beginning: “Shamikin 
the mighty king am I," and recording how his mother* a royal 
princess, concealed his birth by placing him in a rush basket 
closed with bitumen and sending him adrift on the stream* from 
which he was rescued by Akki the water-carrier, who brought him 
up as his own child- The incident* about which there is nothing 
miraculous, presents a curious parallel, if it be not the source oft 
similar calcs related of Moses, Cyrus, and other ancient leaders of 
men. Sargon also tells us that he ruled from his capital, Agaric* 

5 f\ r if>pur A 7%{ jVtirrttfrty $f thi {Jarntriity ef te 

fiafy&ftin im fArjrtirj rhiujklpIlHt iJBpti-SL 
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f&r 45 vears over Up|>tf and T^wtr MfiMpo t fl tnn a governed the 
black-head^ as the Akkads are constantly called* rode in many 
bronze chariots over nigged lands, and made expeditions thrice to 
the sea-coast The expeditions are confirmed by Inscriptions from 
Syria, and by the cylinder of his son, Namm Sin r found by Cesnola 
in Cyprus, As they also penetrated to Sind their sway would 
appear to have extended over the whole of Syria and North Arabia* 
with Cyprus and perhaps other islands. I hey erected great struc¬ 
tures tit Nippur* which was at that time so ancient that Naram* 
Sin + s huge brick platform stood on a mass 30 feet thick of the 
accumulated dtlbris of earlier buildings- It was liom the results 
of the explorations especially of Dr Peters and Mr Haynes in 
these debris that Dr Hilprecht wrole; "I do not hesitate to date 
the founding of the temple of Uel and the lint settlements in 
Nippur somewhere between 6000 and 7000 b c. ± and possibly 
earlier 1 ," We come thus within measurable distance of the 
10*000 years assigned to the duration of the Historic f eriod in 
Mesopotamia and the Nile Valley 1 - 

Sennacherib's grandson. Ashurbaoipal, who belongs to the btc 
Assyrian empire when the centre of power had been ElBI(tiM 
shified from Babylonia to Nineveh, has left recorded 
on his brick tablets how be overran Elam and 
destroyed its capital, Susa (64 5 B.C-), He States that ftorn this 
place he brought bach the effigy of the goddess Nana, winch had 
been carried away from her temple at Ercch by an Elamite king 
by whom Akkad had been conquered 1635 year* before, U uHo 
n.C, Over Akkad Elam nited 300 years, and it was a king of 
this dynasty, Khudur-l^gamar, who has been identified by Mr 
Pinches with ihe “ Chedorlaomer, king of El™" routcd b >’ 
Abraham (Gen. siv, 14—17^ ThlU '* «P ,a ^ cd ,tlc P rese, ? cc 
of Elamites at this time so far west as Syria, their own seat being 
amid the Kurdish mountains in the Upper Tigris basin, 

The Elamites were probably of the same stock as their Akkad 
neighbours, a short, robust people with coarse black hair, peace u , 


1 Quoiett In A&Emf* Appl 30, P f 

1 fUHntlt j£y. p, tlS- 

i fiahffonM amt Elam Four Tkoatoad i'atn Ag*< 

(So6, p. 1 i6 sq- «ii elsewhere. 
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industrious, and skilful husbandmen, with a surprising knowledge 
of irrigating processes. Even the icrni “Elam” is said to hate 
the same meaning as li Akkad " (/.* Highland) in contradistinction 
to M Sumer JP (Lowland)V Yet the type would appear to be on the 
whole rather Semitic, judging at least from the large arched nose 
and thick beard of the Sushn god* Ra toman, 
brought by Ashurbanipal out of Elam, and figured 
m Layard h s Monumtnh of ist series, Plate 

55, This* however, may be explained by the fact that the Elamites 
were subdued at an early date by intruding Semites, although they 
afterwards shook off the yoke and became strong enough to 
conquer Mesopotamia and extend their expeditions to Syria and 
the Jordan more than 2000 years before the new era. Of Elam, 
properly Anshad, the capital was the renowned city of Susa 
{Shushan), whence Susiana, the modern Khuiistun. 

Even after the capture of Susa by Ashurbanipal, Elam again 
rose to great power under Cyrus the Great, who, however, was no 
Persian adventurer, as stated by Herodotus, but the legitimate 
Elamite ruler, as inscribed on Ins cylinder and tablet now in the 
British Museum Cyrus, the great king, the king of Babylon, 
the king of Sumir and Akkad* the king of the four colics* the son 
of Kambyses, the great king> the king of Elam, the grandson of 
Cyrus the great king, h who by the favour of Merodach has 
overcome the black-headed people (£*. the Akkads) and at test 
entered Babylon in peace. On an earlier cylinder Nabomdus, 
last king of Babylon, tells us how this same Cyrus suUlued the 
Medes—here called M&ndo$ t ** Barbarians 11 —and captured their 
king A sty ages and his capital Ekbatana, But although Cyrus, 
hitherto supposed to be a Persian and a Zoroastrian monotheist, 
here appears as an Elamite and a polytheist* # Mt is pretty certain 
that although descended from Elamite kings, these were [at that 

1 It sfanld be nutfift Sluil ltd the/ Akkad nor Suiruji- ocean in the oldest 
teats* where Akkad is called AjiA from the mm<■ tif in capital, anrl Sutler 
Kiciigi (Kcngijt sdd to mean the 11 land of reds and canalt^ Ktsh his 
ken idemihed with the K^h of Gea. 1., one of the best abused wool* in 
I'alethnoEogy. For this identi^cation, however, there i* some ground, seeing 
that Kush h mrn'Mind in the closest coftnectton w ith “Babel, and Erech, and 
Acead, and CaEn-eh, in the land of Shiitnr” (Mesopotamia) p- pO- 
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lime] kings of Persian race, lvho, after she des trues ion of the old 
[Elamite] monarchy by Ashurbanipol, had established a new 
dynasty at the city of Susll Cyrus always Emccs his descent front 
Achxmcncs, the chief of the leading Persian c tan of PasargadffiV 1 
Hence although wrong in speaking of Cyrus as an adventurer, 
Herodotus rightly calls him a Persian, and at this late date Elam 
itself may well have been already Aryantsed in "speech*, while still 
retaining its old Akkadian religion. The Babylonian pantheon 
survived, in fact, rill the time of Parius Hyrtaspes, who introduced 
Zoroastrianism with its supreme gods* Ah Lira-Mazda, creator of ail 
good, and A tinman, author of all cviL 

The Akkadian deities, thus superseded by the eternal principles 
of light and darkness, had themselves 4 s begun by 
being the actual material of the element which was 
their attribute," and of which they successively be¬ 
came the spirit and the ruler- They continued at first to reside 
in this clement, but in course of time were separated from it* each 
being free to enter a rival's domain, dwell in, and even rule the 
world from it x till at last most of them came to be identified with 
the firmament Bd T the lord of the earth, and Ea, ruler of the 
w.iicre, passed into the heavens, which did not originally belong 
ro them- Here they took their place beside Ana Ann, who, at 
first the material heaven itself, the starry vault encompassing the 
earth, became successively the spirit of heaven (Zi-Anji) and 
ihe supreme ruler of the universe. This transformation of 
the primitive spirit into a personal god j king was, according to 

* S, I ^iny, Ham^n Qtitfmi* p. 74, 

3 And it ha* rernatned so ever since. th*r present Lot and llakhciari inhabit- 
ants of SiisiMsa speaking, not the nandard N^l^rsuuL, bet dialed* of the 
ruder Kurdish branch of the Iranian fondly, as tf ihey had \Ktn Aryanised 
frxrf« Media, ihe capiiat of which was Elcbataiia» ^*e have bne, perhaps 
a due to the origin of the Mede* ihemael™, who were cerUtnly the above- 
mentions! Manilas of Nihon id us, thdr eapiLal luring also I he saraeEk bat ana. 
Now Say« (if*;, Sept- T + J%J, P- I»S|! identified thr Kimmerinn-I 
wish these Manda no-m-ls, whow king Cl'utfzmmi) was the 

LypjMis of Strtbfl (L 3* i&J, Who led a horde of Kipunerians info Lydift And 
captured Sardis. We know from Eaar-haddoq'i inscription that by the 
Adrians these KimmcriWia were called M Bind a, their prince Teup** jTeispe) 
being desefibed as 41 nf the people of the Month, 1 ’ An md* G* ven to 
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Lcnormant, due specially to the Semites 1 , but neither the 
Chaldeans nor the Egyptians ever evolved the conception of an 
absolutely supreme being. "Hie supreme god, whose existence 
the early Assyriologists thought they had discovered- (H. anti CJ+ 
Rawlinson), was as much a being of their own invention as the 
supreme god imagined by Egyptologists to occupy the highest 
position in the Egyptian pantheon Indeed much of the 

CHaldtean system panned into a condition hardly to be distinguished 
from the fetishism of the African negro. *The spirit of the god 
inspired whatever seemed good to him, and frequently entered 
into objects where we should least have expected to find it. It 
animated stones, particularly such as fall from heaven* also trees, 
for example, the tree of Eridhu, which uttered omdes. Such 
objects, when it was once ascertained that they were imbued with 
the divine spirit, were placed upon the altar and worshipped with 
as much veneration as were the statues themselves. Animals, 
however* never became object* of habitual worship as in Egypt 3 .’ 1 

As in all primitive beliefs* morality is found still entirely 
dissociated from religion. Thus in Aralu, the Chaldean Hades* 


Esar-hodfhm hsgi.ni: 11 The KimirvHin in the mountain, hoi aet Ere in the 
land of Ellip/* fr. the land where Ekbitnna wstt afterwards foundeth which Is 
now *hown to have already beett occupied by the Kimmerinn or Miodl 
hnhjfj. It follow* that Ximmerians, Mandju, Medcs with I heir modern 
Kurd and Bakhtari repre*efttntiwK, were nil One people, who were almost 
certainty of Aryan speech, if no* actually of proto-Aryan stock 

l /j J/qjw the* ks C&MdJ/iis f p. 144 Quoted by Maspero. Dm m vf 
Civ. p- t'1^4- 

3 As the Idea of a primitive uhirersial rvrelnticm, from which that of a 
supreme being cannot be separated, seem* to beat teas! su£E«ted as possible 
by Mr A. Lang in Tht Mating *f ftrtigip* fiSgflb it maybe again pointed 
uut ihit such a sublime notion i* immeasurably beyond She |wwer of early 
man, wh*** cranial capacity did noE greatly exceed that of the Javans 
precursor (see diagram p. 6 b Tin? ntunatheisE ic cotlMptioli could never have 
lieen the stArciflg pomE^ and was in fact arrived at in ipiite lale lime* by a 
coniines pjt*cfa of elimination. In his AfyfAtikgk dn Skrtw it di* 

(AV Mats, dr fErtfi tfjntknp. r»97, p, ji? h|J» AL A. Left nr 
EhaE even Bng f supposed |o be the Dim of the proto-Slavs, and she dualism 
represented by CtrmAlf und Brifagt are all later development* of Ehe Slav 
pan therm. 

1 PtiiVH if Crtnfiutfiew, p. 64 a, 
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all are judged by the goddess Bdtia-AIkt, who, however, is little 
influenced by the good or bad lives led by the departed Almost 
everything depends on their attitude towards the gods, including 
A Hat herself; they are punished for having neglected the service 
of the temples, and rewarded in proportion to the sacrifices and 
offerings made at the shrines of the gods. 

How the family expands through the clan and tribe into the 
nation, is clearly seen in the Chaldffian social system, 
in which the inhabitants of each city were *tilt wnK 
“divided into dans, all of whose members claimed 
to be descended from a common ancestor wlvo had nourished at a 
more or less remote period. The members of each clan were bj 
no means all in the same social position, some having gone down 
in the world, others having raised themselves; and amongst them 
we find many different callings—60m agricultural tabourets to 
scribes, and from merchants to artisans. No natural tie existed 
among the majority of these members except the remembrance 
of their common origin, perhaps also a common religion, and 
eventual rights of succession or claims upon what belongei to 
each one individually'” The god or goddess, it is suggested, 
who watched over each man, and of whom each was the son, was 
originalI)' the god or goddess of the clan (its totem). So also in 
Egypt, the members of the community were all supposed to come 
of the same stock and to belong to the same family {pdttu), 

whose chiefs {ropditu) were the guardians of the family, several 
groups of such families being under a n>pdit*K&, or head chief - 
Amongst the local institutions, it is startling to find a fully 
developed ground-landlord system, though not quite so bad as 
that still patiently endured in England, already flourishing ages 
aeo in Babylonia. "The cost of repairs fell usually on the lessee, 
who was also allowed to build on the land He had teased, in which 
case it was declared free of all charges for a period of about ten 
yearn; but the house and, as a rule, all he had built, then reverted 

to the landlord’/ 1 ... , ,„j ;, 

In many other re*t*cis great progress had been made, and it 

* Drte* e/CiWiuttiw, p* 7J3 
a Ibid, p, 71. 
a p. 
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IS the belief of von 1 bring 1 * Hommd J and others that from 
Babylonia was first diffused a knowledge of letters, 
astronomy, agriculture, navigation, architecture and 
other arts, to the Nile valley, and mainly through 
Egypt to the Western World, and through Irauk to China and 
India. In (his generalisation there is jtfobably a large measure 
of truth, although it will l>e seen farther on that the Asiatic origin 
of Egyptian culture is still far from being proved. 

One element the two peoples certainly had in common—a 
highly developed agricultural system, which formed the foundation 
of their greatness, anti was maintained in a rainless climate by a 
stupendous system of irrigation works. Such works were carried 
out on a prodigious scale by the ancient liabylonians sis: or eight 
thousand years ago. The plains of the Lower Euphrates and 
Tigris, since rendered desolate under Turkish misrule, are inter¬ 
sected by the remains of an intricate network of canalisation 
covering all the space between the two rivers, and arc strewn 
with llie ruins of many great cities, whose inhabitants, numbering 
scores of thousands, were supported by she produce of a highly 
cultivated region, which is now an arid waste varied only by 
crumbling mounds, stagnant waters, and the camping-grounds of 
a few Arab tent-dwellers. 


Those who attach weight to distinctive racial qualities have 
always found a difficulty in attributing this worn 
EBb'pTOPun derful civilisation to the same Mpngolic people* 
who in their own homes have scarcely anywhere 
advanced beyond the hunting, fishing, or pastoral slates. But it 
has always to be remembered that man, like all other aoologtcaJ 
forms* necessarily reflects the character of his environment. 
The Akkads, if Mongols, naturally became husbandmen, in the 
alluvial Mesopotamian lauds* while the kindred people who give 
their name to the whole ethnical division and ]present its physical 
characters in an exaggerated form, still remain tented nomads on 
the dry Central Asiatic steppe* which yields little but herbage, 
and is soicable for tillage only in a few more favoured districts. 

1 IWgrurAifAfe Ac., Book IL fn?irim. 

5 G&MfAfr Baftytpwfrtt if, A*&rfms* 
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Here the typical Mongols, cut off from the arable lands of South 
Siberia by the Tian-shan and Altai ranges, and to some eaten t 
denied access to the rich fluvial valleys of the Middle Kingdom 
by the barrier of the Great Wall, have for ages led a pastoral life 
in the inhabitable tracts and oases of the Gobi wilderness and 
the Ordos region within the great bend of the Hoang-ho During 
the historic period these natural and artificial ramparts have been 
several times surmounted by fierce Mongol hordes, pouring like 
irresistible flood-waters over the whole of China and many parts 
of Siberia, and extending their predatory or conquering expedi¬ 
tions across the more open northern plains westwards nearly to 
the shores of the Atlantic- But such devastating torrents, which 
at intervals convulsed and caused dislocations amongst half the 
settled populations of the globe, had lit lie effect oil the tribal 
groups that remained behind. These continued and continue to 
occupy the original camping-grounds, as changeless and uniform 
in their physical appearance, mental characters, and social usages 
as the Arab bedouins and all Other inhabitants of monotonous 
undiversified steppe lands, 

J>e lljfalvy's suggestion that the typical Mongols of the plains, 
with whom we are now dealing, were originally a p hylieit 
long-headed race, can scarcely be taken seriously. T|TE , 

At present and, in fact, throughout historic times, 
all true Mongol peoples are and have been distinguished by 
a high degree of bwdiywphaly, with ccplialic index generally 
from 87 upwards, and it may be remembered that the highest 
known index of any undeformed skull was that of Huxleys 
Mongol (98-Ji}. But, ns already noticed, those recovered from 
prehistoric, or neolithic kurgans, are found to be dolichocephalous 
like those of paleolithic and early neolithic man in Europe, 

Taken in connection with the numerous prehistoric remains 
.ibove recorded from all parts of Central Asia and Siberia, this 
fact may perhaps help to bring de Ujfalvy’s view into harmony 
with the actual conditions. Everything will be explained by 
assuming that the proto-Mongolic tribes, spreading from the 
Tibetan plateau over the plains now bearing their name, foum 
that region already occupied by the long-headed Laucasic peoples 
of the Stone Ages, whom they either exterminated or drove nonli 
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to the Altai uplands* and east to Manchuria and Korea, where a 
strong Caucasia strain still persists. De Ujfalvy's longheads 
would thus be, not the proten Mongols who were afwkys round- 
headed, but the long-headed neolithic pre-Mongol race expelled 
by them from Mongolia. 

That this region has been their true home since the first 
„ . r . . migrations from the south there can be no doubt. 

Admi^tr.- Here land and people stand in the closest relation 

Givi*!*'!*. to 0X frci ; here every conspicuous physical 

feature recalls some popular memory j every rugged crest is 
associated with the name of some national hero, every lake or 
stream is still worshipped or held in awe as a local deity, or else 
the abode of the ancestral shades. Here also the Mongols 
proper form two main divisions, SAafra in the east and J&imdA 
in the west, while a third group, the somewhat mixed Buryak t 
have long been settled in the Siberian provinces of Irkutsk and 
Trans-Bnikalia. Under the Chinese semi-military administration 
alt except the Buryats, who are Russian subjects are constituted 
since the 17th century in 41 Aimaks (large tribal groups or 
principalities with hereditary khans) and 226 Jk Banners/' 

that ts, smaller groups whose chiefs are dependent on the khans 
of their respective Aimaks, who are themselves directly responsible 
to the imperial government. Subjoined b a table of these ad¬ 
ministrative divisions, which present a curious but effective com¬ 
bination of the tribal and political systems, analogous to the 
arrangement in Pondoland and some other districts in Cape 
Colony, where the hereditary tribal chief assumes the fund ions of 


a responsible British magatr&ta 

Tribal dr Territorial 

Ainuiks 

KosEiyiigs 

Division* 

(FrincipAlitisJ 

{binnen) 

Khalkis 

4 

86 

Inner Mongolia with Ordos 

2 5 

51 

Chakars 

1 

3 

Ala-Shan 

1 

3 

Koko-nor and Ts&idam 

S 

19 

Z angaria 

4 

3 * 

Uriankhai 

1 

17 
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Since their organization in Aimaks and Koshungs, the Mongols 
have ceased to be a terror to the surrounding peoples. The in¬ 
cessant struggles between these tented warriors and the peaceful 
Chinese populations, which began long before the dawn of history, 
were brought to a close with the overthrow of (he Zungarian 
power in the iSth century, when their political cohesion wa» 
broken, and the whole nation reduced to a state of abject help¬ 
lessness, from which they cannot now hope to recover. I he 
arm of Chinese rule could be replaced only by the firmer grip 
of the northern autocrat, whose shadow already lies athwart the 
Gobi wilderness. 

Thus the only escape from the crushing monotony ol a 
purely pastoral life, no longer relieved by intervals of warlike 
or predatory expeditions, lies in a survival of the old Shamatmt 
superstitions, or a further development of the degrading Tibetan 
tamaism represented at Urga by the Kutvkhiu, an Buddhllnli 
incarnation of the Buddha only less revered than 
the Dalai Lama himself. Besides this High Priest at L'rga, 
there are over a hundred smaller incarnations— Gigtm, as they 
are called—and these saintly beings possess unlimited means of 
plundering their votaries. The smallest favour, the touch of their 
garments, a pious ejaculation or blessing, is regarded as a priceless 
spiritual gift, and must be paid for with costly offerings. I'.vcn 
the dead do not escape these exactions. However disposed of, 
whether buried or cremated, like the khans and lamas, or exposed 
to beasts and birds of prey, as is the fate of the common folk. 
«masses,” which also command a high price, have to lie said for 
forty days to relieve their souls from the torments of the Buddhist 
purgatory. 

It is a singular fact, tfhich. however, may perhaps admit 
of explanation, that nearly all the true Mongol people* have 
been Buddhists since the spread of Sskya Mum’s teachings 


. 11 j. noteworthy H»l Date, "dec™/’ « *“ d ’ th "« h 

Uma< « 1-rie.t," is Tilietan- The e»phin«1ou is that >" the IJth century a 
toea! incamaiiuti of W raised try the ibeiv dmiuaut M«£Dbtalhe 

fin , rank. tM* tillrrffltW^W, the -Ocean IVie^V £ <h« i llf 

-u- widen., was bestowed on one of his successors the r<5th caduy. 

and still retained by the High PontifTat Lhasa. 
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throughout Central Asia, while their Turki kinsmen are /amS uns 
followers of the Prophet- Thus is seen, for instance, the strange 
spectacle of two Mongol ie groups* the Kirghiz of the Turki. 
branch and the Kalimiks of the West Mongol branch, encamped 
side by side on the Lower Volga plains* the former all under 
the banner of the Crescent, the latter devout worshippers of 
all the incarnations of Buddha, But analogous phenomena 
occur amongst the European jtopics, the Teutons being mainly 
Protestants* those of neo-l.atin speech mainly Roman Catholics, 
and the Easterns Orlhodos, From all this* however* nothing 
snore can be inferred than that the religions are partly a question 
of geography* partly determined by racial temperament and 
political conditions; white the religious sentiment, being universal, 
is above all local or ethnical considerations. 

Under the first term of the e^pre^sion Afcmgpffr- 2 \trk) (p. 267) 
are comprised, besides [he Mongols proper, nearly all those 
branches of the division which lie to the east and north-cast 
of Mongolia, and are in most respects more dosdy allied with 
the Mongol than with the Turki section. Such are the Turigvsrs, 
with the kindred Man£&Ms M Goids^ Ortickam* Lamuls Y and others 
of the Amur basin, the Upper Lena head-streams, the eastern 
affluents of the Yenisei, and the shores of the Sea of Okhotsk; 
the Gilyak j about the Amur estuary and in the northern parts 
of Sakhalin; the Kmwftadaltt in South Kamchatka; in the 
extreme north-east the Ketyaks r ChiJkkit, and Yu&jgMrS] lastly 
the and Liu Kin {Lu Chu) fi/andm. To the 

Mongol section thus belong nearly all the peoples lying between 
the Yenisei and the Pacific (including most of the adjacent archi¬ 
pelagos J + and between the Great Wall and the Arctic Ocean. 
The only two exceptions are the VaJtuti of the middle and lower 
Lena and neighbouring arctic rivers, who are of Turki stock ; and 
the Aims of Yczo, South Sakhalin, and some of the Kurile Islands, 
w ho belong to the Cauca-sic division, 

A striking illustration of (he general statement that the various 
cultural states are a question not of race* but of 
Tungon. environment 1 , is afforded by the varying social 
conditions of [he wide-spread TungUs family, who 

1 p, uj. 
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are fishers on the Arctic coast, hunters in the East Siberian 
woodlands, anil for the most part sedentary tillers of the soil 
and townspeople in the rich alluvial valleys of the Amur ami its 
southern affluents. The Russians, from whom wc get the term 
TungW, recognise these various pursuits, and speak of Aftw, 
Cam, Rtindttr, Dog, Sitppt, and Forts! funguses, besides the 
settled farmers and stock-breeders of the Amur- Their original 
home appears 10 have been the Shan-Alin up- Cf4dlein(f 
lands, where they dwelt with the kindred Niu-CM TyiK , 

(M finch us) till the 13th century, when the disturb¬ 
ances brought about by the wars and conquests of Jenghiz Khan 
drove them to their present seat in East Siberia. The type, 
although essentially Mongfllic in the somewhat Hat features, very 
prominent cheek-bones, slant eyes, long lank hair, yellowish brown 
colour and low stature, seems to show admixture wiih a higher 
race in the shapely frame, the nimble, active figure, and quick, 
intelligent expression, and especially in the variable skull. While 
generally round (indices So’ to 84')- the head is sometimes flat 
on the top, like that of the true Mongol, sometimes high and short, 
which, as Dr Hamy tells us, is specially characteristic of the 
Turk! race 3 . 


1 Hither from the Cb&iew Tanght,, " Eastern Barbarians,'' 01 from the 
Turk! Timghit, as in leaac : ftr * Tingftst w»n fotnmt 

\DttfriMk etc., Amsterdam, 16 1 * 1 - But (here is no collective Mtfewl name, 
nnd at present they call Ibemaelve* Otm-H, f!»la. Unit, etc.. terms all meaning 
4 ‘Men.” " 1 ’eoptc’’ 1 In I he Chinese records they are referred to under ihe 
name of so early a* 1S3 a,P„ when they dwell to ihe forest region between 
the Utrper Tem<n and Vain riven on ihe one hand and the l*Mific Ocean on 
the other, and paid tribote in kind-sahle fora, bows, ami stone *rtow-head*. 
Attowb a,,,! stone if row-heads were also the trilmte paid to the emperors of 
the >11114: dynasty (1:66-11.14 ■-&) hy the wh» dwelt north of the 

Linn-tune pen!alula. (hat we have here official proof of * Stone Age of fon E 
duration in Manchuria. Later, the Chinese chronicle* mention the Uh or 
dfo jitf, a warlike people of the Sungari valley and mirmuiuling upland*, who 
in the yth century founded the kingdom of /VA.., overthrown ,n 915 by lhe 
Khitans of ihe Imwe, Kiiupri bd-w It- Non! cstnltuence, who Were themseive* 
Tunguscs and according u. tome Chinese authorities the dues! ancestor* Of 
ihe Mancha* ||lowonh./u«r«)- 

r C'est U tendance de la (ere i sc dfvdopper <m hauteur, juste en sens 
inverse de faplati^mcnT vertical du Mongot. U tf.e d» Ture *t done a 
la foii hantc rt pIn* enttrte " \L'Aii*knfel*X^ V| - 3. p. 8 )h 
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All ohserrarg s|>eak in enihuslaitir language of the tempera¬ 
ment and moral qualities of the 'funguses, and 
ctuuwrtc^ particularly of those groups that roam [he forests 
about the Tunguska tributaries of the Yenisei, 
which take their name from these daring hunters and trappers. 
Full of animation and natural impulse, always cheerful even in 
the deepest misery, holding themselves and others in like respect, 
of gentle manners and poetic speech, obliging without senility, 
unaffectedly proud, scorning falsehood, and in di He rent to suffering 
and death, the Tunguses are unquestionably an heroic people 1 .* 

A few have been brought within the pale of the Orthodox 
Church, and in the extreme south some are classed 

Shu.mi.niim. 

as Buddhists. But the great bulk of die Fungus 
cation are still Shaman ists. Indeed the very word £$&mart is of 
Tungus origin, though current also amongst; ihe Buryats and 
Yakuts. It is often taken to be the equivalent of priest; but in 
point of fact it represents a stage in the development of natural 
religion which has scarcely yet reached the sacerdotal state 
"Although in many cases the shamans act as priests, and take 
part in popular and family festivals, prayers* and sacrifices, their 
chief importance is based on the performance of duties which 
distinguish them sharply from ordinary priests V Their functions 
axe threefold, these of the medicine-in an (the leech, or healer by 
supernatural means); of the soothsayer (the prophet through 
communion with the in risible world) ■ and of the priesi, especially 
in his capacity as exorcist, and in his general power to influence, 
control, or even coerce the good and evil spirits on behalf of 
their votaries. But as all spirits are, or were originally t identi¬ 
fied with the souls of the departed, it follows that in its ultimate 
analysis Shamanism resolves itself into a form of ancestry.worship. 

The system, of which there axe many phases reflecting the 
different cultural states of its adherents, still prevails amongst alt 
the Siberian aborigines* and generally amongst all the uncivilised 
Ural-Altaic imputations, so that here again the religions strictly 
reflect ihe social condition of the peoples. Thus the somewhat 

3 Reelua, vi, | Eng. p. jfio. 

1 \ . M. Mikhailu^ltn, SAammttm in SifitrJ* unJ Eurt/mm Euiita, 

Trait doled by Oliver Wardrnp, Jmr. Antkrefr /nit. itfgj, p , 9 , + 
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cultured Finns, Turks, Mongol* And Manchus are all eiiher 
Christians, Muhammadans, or Buddhists; white the uncultured 
hut duely related Samoyads, Os[yafcs 3 Orodion* Tunguses, 
Golds, Gilyaks. Koryaks, and Chukdiji* w almost without ex¬ 
ception ShamanjstS- 

The shamans do not appear to constitute a special caate or 
sacerdotal orders like the hierarchies of the Christian Churches. 
Some are hereditary* some elected by popular vote, so to say. 
They may be either men, or women (sfiamifika), married or single; 
and if *'rank/ F is spoken of* it simply means greater or less 
proficiency in the performance of the duties imposed on them. 
Everything thus depends on their personal merits* which natural^ 
gives rise to much jealousy between the members of the ctftft/ 
Thus amongst the “whites" and [he 4i b$tchs/ r that is, those 
whose dealings are with the good and the bad spirits respectively, 
then: is in sonic districts a standing feud, often resulting in fierce 
encounters and bloodshed The Buryats tell how the two factions 
throw 7 axes at each other at great distances, the struggle usually 
ending in the death of one of the combatants. The blacks, who 
serve the evil spirits, bringing only disease, death, or ill-luck, and 
even killing people by eating up their soul* arc of course the 
least popular* but also the most dreaded. Many are credited 
with extraordinary and even miraculous powers, and there can be 
no doubt that they often act up to their reputation by performing 
almost incredible conjuring tricks in order to imjiose on the 
credulity of [he ignoranti or outbid their rivals for the public 
favour. Old Richard Johnson of Cliancelouria expedition to 
Muscovy records how he saw a Samoyad shaman stab himself 
with a sword* then make the sword red hot and thrust it through 
his body; so that the point protruded at the back, and Johnson 
was able 10 touch it with his finger. They then bound the wizard 
tight with a reindeer-rope, and went Through some performances 
curiously like those of the Davenport Brothers and other modern 
conjurers \ 

To the much-discussed question whether the shamans sire 
impostors, the best answer has perhaps been given by Castrfcn* 


K- 


1 //otfrys, I Hoy cd, 1. p. 317 . 
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who. speaking of the same Samoyad magicians, remarks that if 
they were merely cheats, wc should have to suppose that they did 
not share the religious beliefs of their fellow-tribesmen but were 
a sort of rationalists far in advance of the times* Hence it would 
seem much more probable that they deceived both themselves 
and others fc T while no doubt many bolster up a waning reputation 
by playing the mountebank where there is no danger of detection. 

11 Shamanism amongst the Siberian peoples,” concludes our 
Russian authority, “is at the present time in n moribund condi¬ 
tion ; it must die out with those beliefs among which alone such 
phenomena can arise and flourish. Buddhism on the one hand, 
and Muhammadanism on the other, not to mention Christianity, 
are rapidly destroying the old ideas of the tribes among whom 
the shamans performed* Especially has the more ancient Black 
Faith suffered from the Yellow Faith preached by the Lamas. But 
the shamans, with their dark mysterious rites, have made a good 
struggle for life, and are still frequently found among the native 
Christians and Muhammadans. The mullahs and lamas have 
even been obliged to become shamans to a great extent, and 
many Siberian tribes, who are nominally Christians, believe in the 
shamans, and have recourse to them, 1 ' 

Of all member? of the Tungusic family the Manchus alone 
can be called a historical people. If they were 
really descended from the Khifaw of the Sungari 
valley* then their authentic records will date from 
the 10th century a-d. s when these renowned warriors, after over¬ 
throwing the Pu-hal (935), founded the Liao dynasty and reduced 
a great part of north China and surrounding lands. The Khitans. 
from whom China was known to Marco Polo as KJiiiai (Cathay), 
as it still is to the Russians, were conquered in 1135 by the Niu- 
chi ( Yti-ihit jVj *Mr) of the Shan-aJ in uplands, reputed cradle of 
Origin* and tb, e ^ anchlJ ^ Tbwe Niu<H direct ancestors 
Earfy of the Manchu, founded (1115) the State known as 

that of the “Golden Tartars, 1 * from Xtn, w gdld*“ 
the title adopted by their chief Aguta, “because iron {in reference 
to the Line, * Iron 1 dynasty) may rust, but gold remains ever 


Thm 
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1 tjqotsd by MikfaEotokiv jh 144- 
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pure and bright/ The Kins, however, retained their brightness 
only a little over a century, having been eclipsed by jemghk- 
Khnn In 12$ 4, But about the middle of the 14th century the 
XiiMrhi again rose to power under Aishiu-Giuro, who, although 
of miraculous birth and surrounded by other legendary matter, 
appears to have been a historical person* He may be regarded 
as the true founder of the Manehu dynasty, for it was in his time 
that this name came into general use, Sing-tsu, one of his 
desecndaotSL, constructed the palisade, a feeble imitation of the 
Great Wall, sections of which still exist Thai-ten, a still more 
famous member of the family, greatly extended the Manehu 
kingdom (1530-1626), and il was his son Tai-dsung who first 
assumed the imperial dignity under the title of Tm-Tsing, After 
his death, ihe Ming dynasty having been overthrown by a rebel 
chief, the Manchus were invited by the imperialists 10 aid in 
restoring order, entered Peking in triumph, and, finding that the 
last of the Mings had committed suicide, placed Tm-dsimgs 
nephew on she throne, thus founding the still reigning Manehu 
dynasty (1644)- 

Such has been the contribution of the .Manehu people to 
history; (heir contributions to arts, letters, science, in a word,, to 
the general progress of mankind, Esavc been mt They found the 
Middle Kingdom, after ages of a sluggish growth, in a state of 
absolute stagnation* and there they have left it. On ihe other 
hand their assumption of the imperial administration has brought 
a bout (heir awn ruin, their effaccment, and almost their very 
extinction as a separate nationality* Manchuria, like Mongolia* 
k organised in a number of half military, half civil divisions, the 
so-called A*/, or “Eight Banners,” and the constant demand 
made on these reserves, to support the dynasty and supply trust¬ 
worthy garrisons for all the strongholds of the empire, has drawn 
off the best blood of the people* In fact sapped its vitality at the 
fountain-head. Then the rich arable tracts thus depleted wem 
gradually occupied by agricultural settlers from the south* with 
the result that the Manehu nice has nearly disappeared From 
die ethnical standpoint the whole region beyond the Great Wall 
as far north as the Amur has practically become an integral 
part of China, and from the political standpoint since iSijS an 

* 9 —* 
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integral pari of The Russian empire. Towards the middle of the 
igth temury the Eight Banners numbered scarcely more than & 
quarter of a mill ton, and about that time the Abbe Hue declared 
that “the Manchu nationality is destroyed beyond recovery'. At 
present we shah look in vain for a single town or a single village 
throughout Manchuria which h not exclusively inhabited by 
Chinese- The local colour has been completely effaced, and 
except a few 1 nomad groups nobody speaks Manchu 1 *” 

Similar testimony is afforded by later observer*, and the 
Rev. Henry Lansdell, amongst others, remarks that l+ the Ahnchu* 
during the two centuries they have reigned in China, may be said 
to have been working out their own annihilation. Their manners, 
language, their very country has become Chinese, and some 
maintain that the Manchu pro[*er are now 1 extinct 1 .” 

But the type* so far from being extinct, may be said to 
Typ* ^ VC deceived a considerable expansion, especially 
amongst the populations of north-east China. The 
taller stature and greatly superior physical appearance of the 
inhabitants of I ien-tsin and surrounding districts 1 over those 
of the southern provinces (Fokien* Kwsmg-luiig), who are the 
chief representatives of the Chinese race abroad, seems best 
explained by continual crossings with she neighbouring Manchu 
people, at least since the rtth century, if not earlier. 

Closely related to the Mam; h us (of the same stock say* Sir H, H. 
tn Diun. ^0worth, the distinction being purely political) are 
the ZA/j/rr, who give their name to the extensive 
Daur plateau, and formerly occupied both sides of the Upper 

J StmmttfifuM mfugcdaw M Tartar^, iB. ? , p + ifo r 
1 7 ytrwytf tSSi, V&b II. p L (71. 

3 European vtiilors often notice With §urpri«r iht fine physique of ibe*e- 
salue*. many of whom average nearly six feet in height. Ii U L there i* an 
cturaoirlimiy dbptriiy between the "*» *mis p perhaps greater than in any 
other COttntry* The m^h mUer liotqre And fabler ccnstftfcrthm of the 
WMMtl U nrt ,l<lut| * 1lle to lb * ■ivtcslable cnitoro of eripprmg the feet in child¬ 
hood, thereby depriving them of natural cradle during the p^i^l of growth. 

IE may be noted rhal ah autUfoo! Paging movrment E» now m pr.^rrM 
thnughM China, the oltfe* lasing lo abqluh the cratf practice by making 
The hr* /tea ( L, K><lden lifts") unfashionable, *Gd |hc ft mtm< the ■■ heavenly 
feeEr"—i‘.e. the iutiinl-^pi>piilar in their &Ecad. 
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Amur. Daur is* in fact, the name applied by the Buryats to all 
the Tungus peoples of the Amur basin. The I >ami proper, w r ho 
are now perhaps the best representatives of the original Manchu 
type, would seem to have intermingled at a remote time with the 
long-headed pre-Mongol populations of central Ask They are 
-l taller and stronger than the Oronchorts ['fungus groups tower 
down the Amur ]; the countenance ts oval and more intellectual, 
and ihe cheeks are less broad- The nose is rather prominent, 
and the eyebrows straight. The skin is lawny, and the hair 
brown 1 . 3 ' Most of these characters arc such as we should expect 
to find in a |K*opte of mixed Mongolo-Cauearic descent, the latter 
element being derived front the long-headed face who had already 
reached the present Mongolia, Manchuria, Korea, and the adjacent 
islands during neolithic times. Thus may be explained the tail 
stature, somewhat regular features, brown hair, light eyes, and even 
florid complexion so often observed amongst the present in ha bit- 
ants of Manchuria, Korea, and parts of North China- 

Rut no admixture, except of Chinese literary' terms* is seen in 
the Manchu language, which, like Mongolia is a 
typical member of the agglutinating Ural-Altaic T|ir *j 
family- Despite great differences, lexical* phonetic, 
and even structural, all the members of this widespread order 
of fijjeech have in common a number of fundamental features, 
which justify the assumption lhat all spring from an original stock 
language, which has long been extinct, and the germs of which 
were perhaps first developed on the Tibetan plateau. The 
essential characters of the system are :— (i) a “ root" or notional 
term, generally a closed syllable* nominal or verbal h with a vowel 
or diphthong, strong or weak (hard or soft) according to the mean¬ 
ing of the term, hence incapable of change; fa) a number of 
particles or relational terms somewhat loosely postfixed to the 
root, but incorporated with it by the principle of (j> vowel 
harmony, a kind of vocal concordance, in virtue of which the 
vowels of id! the post fives roust harmonise with the unchangeable 
vowel of the root, [f this is strong all the following vowels of the 
combination, no matter whal Its length, must be strong; if weak 


* Lanwitll. IT, p, i;i. 
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they must conform in thy sums way. Wfih. nominal roots ihe 
]>osLtj>tc5 arc necessarily Ijtinted to die expression of a few 
simple relations ; but with verbal roots they are in principle 
unlimited, so that the multifarious relations of the verb to its 
subject and object are all incorporated in I he verbal compound 
itself, wliich may thus run at times to inordinate lengths. Hence 
we have the expression “incorpomibg," commonly applied to this 
agglutinating system, which sometimes goes so far sis to embody 
the notions of causality, possibility, passivity, negation* Intensity* 
condition* and so on+ besides the direct pronominal objects, in 
one interminable conglomerate* which is then treated as a simple 
verb, and run ihrough alt the secondary' changes of number^ 
person, teuse h and mood. The result is an endless number of 
theoretically possible verbal forms, which, although in practice 
naturally limited to the ordinary requirements of speech, are far 
too numerous to allow of a complete verbal paradigm being 
constructed of any fully developed member of the Ural-Altaic 
group, such, for instance* as Yakut* Tanguy Turki, Mordvinian, 
Finnish, or Magyar, 

In this system the vowels are classed as strong or hard {t*. o, u) r 
weak or soft (the same umlauteti\ ( jf, <’>, a), and neutral (generally 
t > Oi these List being so tailed because they occur indifferently 
with the two other classes- Thus, if the determining root vowel 
is if (strong), that of the postfixes may he either a (strong), f or i 
(neutral); ifd (weak), that of the postfixes may be either a (weak), 
or t or i as before. The postfixes themselves tio doubt were 
originally notional terms worn down in, form and meaning, so as to 
express mere abstract relation, as in the Magyar ui with, from 
w/jt companion. Tacked on to the root /a = tree, this will give 
the ablative case, first unharmonised: /a-i*/; then harmonised: 

/a val tiec-with, with a tree. In the early Magyar texts of the 
lilh century inharmonic compounds, such as h<iMl-nek t later 
haW-Mk . aj death,are numerous, from which it has been inferred 
that the principle of vowel harmony is not an original feature of 
the Ural-Altaic languages, but a later development, due in fact to 
phonetic decay, and stilt scarcely known in some members of the 
group, such as Votyak and Highland Cheremissian (Volga Finn). 

Hut M* l.ucien Adam holds that these idioms have lost the principle 
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through foreign (Russian) influence, and that the few traces still 
perceptible are survivals from a time when all the Ural-Altaic 
tongues were subject to progressive vowel harmony J + 

But however this bc\ Dean Byrne is disposed to regard the 
alternating' energetic utterance of the hard, and Un£UIJf 
indolent utterance of the soft vowel series* as an 

„ tr-armetr ri^ 

expression of the alternating active and lethargic 
temperament of the race, suets attcmalions being themselves due 
to the climatic conditions of their environment, “Certainly the 
life of the great nomadic rates involves a twofold experience oi 
this kind, as they must during their abundant summer provide for 
their rigorous winter, when little can be done. I heir character, 
too, involves a striking combination of intermittent indolence and 
energy; and it is very remarkable that this distinction of roots is 
peculiar to the languages spoken originally where this great dis¬ 
tinction of seasons exists. The fact that the distinction [between 
hard and soft] is imparted to all the suffixes of a root proves that 
the radical characteristic which it expresses is thought with these; 
and consequently that the radical idea is retained in the con¬ 
sciousness while these are added to it w " 

This is a highly characteristic instance of the methods followed 
by Dean Byrne in his ingenious but hopeless attempt to explain 
the subtle structure of speech by the still more subtle temperament 
of the speaker, taken in connection with the alternating nature of 
the climate. The feature in question cannot be due to such 
alternation of mood and climate* because it is persistent through¬ 
out all seasons, while the hard and soft elements occur simulta¬ 
neously, one might say, promiscuously, in conversation under all 
mental states of those conversing. 

The true explanation is given by Schleicher, who points out 
that progressive vocal assimilation is the necessary result of 

1 £k fJ/iirrwtftt F&ytlki </dM 4 Longa*i Ura A *Affai*/ imi* 187 +, p- 

6 | V£< 

a Gattraf Print if hi ef tkz Strmim a/ /uo^wigr, iMf* VuL j. p, 3,*“- 
The culture here chiefly relied HfKin ts thdf alfanded by the Yakutia a pure 
Tarkl ldl*m r wfateh 3* s^keei in the rrgjnn of cxtremeM, heat rind CflW (Middle 
a.m\ I^wer Lefm bran), atJil in which ihe principle of yieogrcbsifc a^faftCe 
BUaiaa it* grfcnle»t develepraem. 
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agglutination P which by this means binds together (he idea and 
its relations in thdr outward expression, just as they are already 
inseparably associated in the mim\ of the speaker. Hence it is 
that such assonance is not confined to ihc Or* 2 -Al(arc group, 
analogous processes occurring at certain stages of their growth in 
nil forms of speech, as in Wolof, Zulu-Xosa, Keltic (expressed by 
the formula of Irish grammarians: u broad to broad, slender to 
slender' 1 ), and even in Latin, as in such vocalic concordance as: 
titifius, ptrtnnh ; arj, i/rrrs; ifgp t dtUgfr In these examples the 
root vowel is influenced by that of the prefix, while in the 
Mongolo-Turki family the root vowel, coming first, is unchange¬ 
able, but, as explained, influences [he vowels of the ijoatfiscs, the 
phonetic principle being the same in both systems. 

Both Mongol and Manchu are cultivated languages, employ- 
»4£ix*i mm modified forms of the Uigtiric (Turki) script, 
stnp^ which is based on the Syriac introduced by the 
Christian (Ncstorian) missionaries in the 7th cen- 
tury. It was first adopted by the Mongols about uifo + and 
perfected by the scribe Tsorji Osir under JcMitfc Khan (1307^ 
I3 11 )- The letter, connected together by continuous strokes, 
and slightly modified, as in Syriac, according to. their position at 
the beginning, middle^ or end of the word, are disposed in ver¬ 
tical columns from left to right, an arrangement due no doubt to 
Chinese influence, This is the more probable since the Manchus, 
before the introduction of the Mongol system in the t6th century, 
employed the Chinese character ever since the time of the Kin 
dynasty 

None of the other Tungusie or north-east Siberian peoples 
Tht possess any writing system except the Yubaghirs of 
Vuiufhin. Yasachnaya affluent of the Kolyma river, who 
wert visried in *£92- by the Russian traveller, 

$. Shargorodsky. From his report 1 , it appears [hat this symbolic 
writing is caned with a sharp knife Out of soft fresh birch-bark, 
these simple materials sufficing to describe the tracks followed on 
hunting and fishing expeditions, as well as the sentiments of the 
young women in their correspondence with their sweethearts. 


1 “d illustrated by General Krahmer in GlWwj. &/>. p. 
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Specimens are given of these curious document, some of which 
are touching and even pathetic H ‘Thou goest hence, and I bide 
alone, for thy sake still to weep and moan, 11 writes one discon¬ 
solate maiden to her parting lover. Another with a touch of 
jealousy: “Thou goest forth thy Russian flame to seek, who 
stands 'twist thee and me, thy heart from me apart to keep. In 
a new home joy wilt thou find h while I must ever gneve, as thee 
1 bear in mind, though another yet there be who loveth me. 
Or again: -'Each youth his mate doth find; my fate atone it h 
of him to dream, who to another wedded is, and 1 must fain 
contented be., if only he forget not me/ 1 And with a note of 
wail : "Thou hast gone hence, and of late it seems this place for 
me is deflate; and 1 too forth must fate, that so the memories 
old I may forget, and from the pangs thus flee of those bright 
days, which here I ettte enjoyed with thee.” 

Details of domestic life may even be given, and one accom¬ 
plished maiden is able to make a record in her note book of the 
combs, shaw ls, needles, thimble, cake of soap, lollipops, skein* of 
wool, and Other sundries, which she has received from a Yakut 
packman, in exchange for some clothes she has made him. 
Without illustrations no description of the process would be 
intelligible. Indeed it would seem these primitive documents 
are not always understood by the young folks themselves. They 
gather at times in groups to watch the process of composition by 
some expert damsel, the village s * notary, and much merriment, 
we are told, is caused by the blunders of those who fail to read 
the text aright 

U is not stated whether the system is current amongst the 
other Yukaghir tribes, who dwell on the banks of the Indigirka, 
Yana, Kcrkodona, and neighhouring districts. They thus skirt 
the Frozen Ocean from near the Lena delta to and beyond the 
Kolyma* and am conterminous land wards with the Yakuts on the 
south-west and the Chukchi on the north-east With the Chukchi, 
the Koryaks, the Kamchaclaks, and the Gilyaks they form a 
separate branch of the Mongol sc division sometimes grouped 
together as 14 Hyperboreans** but distinguished from other Ural- 
Altaic peoples perhaps strictly on linguistic grounds. Although 
now reduced to scarcely 1500, the Yukaghirs were formerly a 
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numerous people, and the popular saying that their hearths 011 
the banks of the Kolyma at one time outnumbered the stars 
in the sky seems a reminiscence of more prosperous days. But 
great inroads have been made by epidemics, tribal wars, the 
excessive use of coarse Ukraine tobacco and of bad spirits, 
indulged in even by the women and children. Yukoghir, 

it is said, never intoxicates hi in seif alone, but calls upon his 
family to share the dritik p even children in arms being supplied 
with a portion *+” Their language, which A + Schiefner regards 
as radically distinct from all others 1 , is disappearing even more 
rapidly than the people themselves if it l>e not already quite ex¬ 
tinct. In the eighties it was spoken only by about a dozen pld 
persons, Its place being taken almost everywhere by the Turk! 
dialect of the Yakuts. 

There appears to be a curious interchange of tribal names 
between the Chukchi and their Koryak neighhours, 
End h Kn^l*. fenn Ktfryiak being the Chukchi A'Avrana, 
A| Reindeer/ 1 while the Koryaks are said to call 
themselves Chauihatt^ whence some derive the word Chukchi* 
Hooper, however, tells us that the proper form of Chukchi is 
Tluki\ "Brothers/' or <c Con federates Y F and in any case the 
point is of little consequence, as Dirtmar is probably right in 
regarding both groups as closely related, and sprung originally 
from one stock\ Jointly they occupy the north-east extremity 
of the continent between the Kolyma and Bering Strait, together 
with the northern parts of Kamchatka ; the Chukchi lying to the 
north, the Koryaks to the south, mainly round about the north- 
eastern inlets of the Sea of Okhotsk. Reasons have already been 
advanced for supposing that the Chukchi were a Turtgus people 
who came originally from the Amur basin. In their arctic 
homes they appear to have waged long wars with Ehc Onkilon 
(Ang kali) aborigines, gradually merging with the survivors and 

1 LsjnsddJ, J. p. trjy. 

5 Utter dit Spratht J<v yuAqprtti in AffaityutJ, rH*y, m. p. 

m ** 

* 7V*r MmtfAs iht 7/u/i a/tkf Tmh\ 

1 Utter tii/ k*rmkt* u, £Ah/h njke T/^cuiri/hm l in $uL Amd* 

1Si Pc'crvburg. Xii. p. 99. 
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also mingling both with the Koryaks and Chuklukmiut Eskimo 
settled on (he Asiatic side of Bering Strait. 

But their relations to all these |>eoples are involved in great 
obscurity, and while some connect them with the Cka|iaM aR<l 
I tel mes of Kamchatka', by others they have been 
affiliated to the Eskimo, owing to the Eskimo dialect 
said to be spoken by them. Hut this “dialect " is only a trading 
jargon, a sort of “pidgin Eskimo" current all round the coast, 
and consisting of Chukchi, Innuit, Koryak, English, and even 
Hawaii elements, mingled together in varying proportions. The 
true Chukchi language, of which Nordenskidlrf collected 1000 
words, is quite distinct from Eskimo, and probably akin to 
Koryak 3 , and the Swedish explorer aptly remarks that “this race, 
Settled on the primeval route between the Old and New \l orid, 
bears an unmistakable stamp of the Mongols of Asia and the 
Eskimo and Indians of America.” He was much struck by the 
great resemblance of the Chukchi weapons and household utensils 
to those of the Greenland Eskimo, while Signe Rink shows that 
even popular legends have been diffused amongst the populations 
on both sides of Bering Strait 1 , Such common elements, bow 
ever, prove little for racial affinity, which seems excluded by the 
extremely round shaj^e of the Chukchi skull, as compared with 
the long-headed Eskimo. But the type vanes | J 

consider:!Idy both amongst the so-called “ I-ishing b«i*i state. 
Chukchi," who occupy permanent stations along 
the seaboard, and the « Reindeer Chukchi,” who roam the inland 
districts, shifting (heir camping-grounds with the season*. There 
are no hereditary chiefs, and tittle deference is paid to the 
authority even of the owner of the largest reindeer herd*, on 
whom the Russians have conferred the title of Jtrenta, regarding 
him as the head of the Chukchi nation, and holding him re- 
sponsible for the good conduct of hii rude subjects. Although 
nominal Christians, they coniintie to sacrifice animals to the 

1 I’esclifT, Raft* if Man, p. jv<> who my* the Chukchi “m elMcly 
retail to the Irenes Lei ai are SptpJipJi in Portu^«c. 

* pftfrmaftu'j VoL l«U iS^P* p, Il8- 

1 T/tf GtVf 1mr/ tkt Dtgfy ctm Mttemv Atatr 1 

June, p- sq- 
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spirits of the rivers and mountain^ and also to practise Shaman 1st 
rites. They believe in an after life, but only for those who die a 
violent death. Hence the resignation and even alacrity with 
which the hopelessly infirm and the aged submit, when the time 
comes* to be despatched by their kinsfolk, in accordance with the 
tribal custom of which still survives in full vrgour amongst 

the Chukchi, as amongst the Sumatran Battas, and formerly pre¬ 
vailed even amongst our Aryan forefathers. 

“'die doomed one/ writes Mr Harry de Wtndt, "tuba a 
lively interest in the proceedings, and often assists in the prepara¬ 
tion for his own death. The execution is always preceded by a 
feast* where seal and walrus meat are greedily devoured, and 
whisky consumed till all are intoxicated, A spontaneous burst 
of singing and the muffled roll of walms-hide drums then herald 
the fatal moment. At a given signal a ring is formed by the 
relations and friends* the entire settlement looking on from the 
background. The executioner (usually the victim d s son or brother) 
then steps forward, and placing his right fool behind the back of 
the condemned 1 slowly strangles him to death with a walnis- 
thong. A fcmnitnfc took place during the teller part of our 
stay 1 ." 

This traveller also fully confirms previous accounts of the 
indescribable mom] and bodily filth in which these debased 
aborigines are con lent to welter through their lives. But those 
who care for such nauseous details must be referred to the work 
just quoted 

Most recent observers have come to look upon the Chukchi 
and Kotyaks as essentially one and the same 
pwp^T [Jie ch < ef difference being that the latter are 
if possible even more degraded than their northern 
neighbours 3 . Like them they are classed as sedentary fisher- 
folk or nomad reindeer-owners, the latter, who call themselves 
Tumugulu, "'Wanderers/' roaming chiefly between Ghiyiginsk 
Bay and the Anadyr river. Through them the Chukchi merge 

1 ITirxvgh fkt Gil id Ftifdi 0/ AliVi# ifi Btrittj Sir wiV, 1K9S. 

1 This, bowever * applin cnEy to- the fishing Kuryaki. fur Mr Kcitnnn 
sipeak* highly of the doimttt iirt^ hosjnli*] ity, and other good qtialiEjgft of 
the nomad group* (Tmf /,r/f in iSYAtmt, 18- iK 
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gradually in the Ittlmef, who are better known as Kamchadaks, 
from the Kamchatka river, where they are now chiefly cowxa- 
trated. Most of the Itelrnes are already Russified in speech ant 
-outwardly at least-in religion ; but they still secretly immolate 
a dog now and then, to propitiate the malevolent beings who throw 
obstacles in the way of their hunting and fishing expeditions. Vet 
their very existence depends on their canine associates, who arc 
of a stout, almost wolfish breed, inured to hunger and liardships, 
and excellent for sledge work. 

Somewhat distinct both from a!! these Hyperboreans and from 
their neighbours, the Oiochons, Gold*, Manegrsand Thl qh^i, 
other Tungus peoples, arc the Gifyaks. formerly 
wide-spread, but now confined to the Amur delta and the 
northern parts of Sakhalin, Some observers have connected them 
with the Ainu and the Korean aborigines, while Dr A, Anuchin 
detects two types-a Mongoloid with sparse beard, high cheek¬ 
bones, and fiat face, and a Caueasic with bushy beard and more 
regular features'. The latter traits have been attributed to 
Russian mixture, but, as conjectured hy H. von biebold, arc 
more probably due to a fundamental connection with their Ainu 

^'afentaUy the Giiyaks take a low position~Mr Lansdeli 
thought the lowest of any people he had met in Iberia- 
Despite the real of tire Russian missionaries, and the inducements 
to join the fold, they remain obdurate Shamamsk, and even 
fatalists, so that “ if one falls into the water the others wdt not 
hdp him out, on the plea that they would thus be opposing 
a higher power, who wills that he should perish ... lhe sou of 
the Gityak is supposed to pass at death into his favoumu dog. 
which is accordingly fed with choice food; and when the spirit 
has been prayed by the shamans out of the dog. the Animal 
i 5 sacrificed on his master's grave. The soul * then represented 
« passing underground, lighted and guided by its own sun and 

I ,TArt. Imf. See, A 'at. St. XX. Supplement, Moscow. (8)7- 

1 "Schdnfn grese Aenllehkdt in Spi*d«. GeskhlsblUimg ™.l Slit'A 
mil den -Mud m tmb*. n \Ue*er Me M*», Bertin, (S 3 I. p- I* 

* TArwgk Siberia* H- P< ai 7- 
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moon, and continuing to tend there, in its spiritual abode* the 
same manner of life and pursuits as in the flesh K" 

A speciality of the Gilyaks* as well as of their Gold neighbours* 
h l he fish-skin costume, made from the skins of two kinds of sal anon, 
and from this all these aborigines are known to the Chinese as 
Yuptt&i*t % i+ Fish-sk in-clad People. H “ They strip it ofcf with great 
dexterity P and by beating with a mallet remove the scales, and so 
render it suppk- Clothes thus made are waterproof I saw a 
t ravelling-bag T and even the sail of a boat, made of this material V 1 
Like the Ainu, the Gilyaks may lie called bear* won I tippers. 
At least this animal is Supposed to be one of rheir chief gods, 
although they ensnare him in winter, keep him in confinement, 
and when well fattened tear him to pieces, devouring his mangled 
remains with much feasting and Jubilation. 

Since the opening up of Korea, some fresh light has been 
thrown upon ilic origins and ethnical relations of 
K«taFn. * ts inhabitants* In his monograph on the 

Yellow Races* br Hamy had included them in the 
Mongol division, but not without reserve, adding that “while 
some might be taken for Tibetans, others look like an Oceank 
cross; hence the contradictory reports and theories of modern 
traveller*.” Since then the study of some skulls forwarded to 
Paris has enabled him to clear up some of the confusion, which is 
obviously due to intermingling! of different elements dating from 
remote (neolithic) times. On the data supplied by these sk tills 
Hamy classes the Koreans in three groups:—!. The natives of the 
nonhem provinces (Ring ngumtao and Hien king tad), strikingly 
like their Mongol [Tungua] neighbours; 2. Those 
mcmToL" of the Southern provinces (KJing-changtao and 
Thslusan-lcHao), descendants of the ancient Chin- 
bans and Piemhans, showing Japanese affinities ; & Those of the 
inner provinces (Hoang-hac-tao and Ching tsing-tao), who present 
a transitional form between the northerns and southerns, both in 
their physical type and geographical position 1 . 


* ThrvttgA Shrift, 11 . p r 1 JJ, 

7 /ki/i p, 13 1. 

? L'AxtkrQpcli?gif t vj. No. 3 , 

* iluf. do Mniiam JVkl. ,8416. .Va. 4. At! I he skull* were hnchy 
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On the whole he considers that, ai at 
the^ffinitirt are less «it3i the Continental lha.i wmK tWOceatnc 
Mongols, meaning by this expression Lesson s - Pulasgo, on E° ^ 
jit U. bosh the Malayan and the Polynesian«W* - 
Oceanic peoples. A* the true Polynesians, the Indo ^*2£ 
belong physically to the Caucasic division, Hamys view accords 
very well with the now established fact that Caitcasie 
iS eyes, large nose, hair often brown, fell beard, fair and even 

upper classes and many of the southern Romans . l * ™ 
fnrm of Pr Hamys sku!te no longtt presents an) <- L «- 

lLi« of other Coeoac r>»pl«.-.h. ««.*«*"* 
Germans, the Swiss and Tyrolese for instance -are also oharac- 
K* distinctly round heads; and if it be said that th, » 
due to mixture in the West, the same caose appbes wtdt^ 
force in the Last, where the Koreans are now'shown to be « 
race, the Mongol element dominating in the north, as might 
expected, and the Caucasic in the south. . 

^rhi conclusions seem to be confirmed by what is Vnown 
of the early movements, migrations, and dw- K D r»n 
placements of the populations in North-east Asia RK ^“ n 
about the dawn of history. In these vicissitudes 
the Koreans, as they arc now called', appear to have first taken 

. M V h „ f i, v f^n *t 1C ftj‘3 and W The aelhar remark. 

ihav ’-p^Shphes st crAno, different, du tout aa toul. do eh<™» 

._ t (.'. .rmntuy *i d une jnnnsert plu* gcntimie a ot 

^pll ™rmm« qw L*™ >*** " “* * 

* !f the yellow and blond type. In Ken* V. de S»hn- 

Maitinh langtge i* M B Mf ripdfirerirt* "««*■« *?•* <le tylK : “ D ^ 
Jut i Mt SS|« * ^ dn typ* mn«goh *t M Wt “™ * 

cciniure d'lle* qui couvre Let efitel onenial« de 1 Am*, depw* 1 
Ftinno**, *1 mime joe^n'i > **** Olienlide do I la !«► 

^Vr^°A 4 rti; in JaifUvs* AV»r (Chine* A'wfl* 3 **“'* ltH ' ¥, 

which enjoyed polillc.il iwiouiimirce in ihe iwninmla for about year* 

5? rB W S An “ider “ 

jVMAHk £* b, the CUne« CI*M**e, “ Bright »i™ (KUpreth, vfrw 
p- iS4 *pl- 
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part in the uth century n.c. T when ihe peninsula was already 
occupied, as it still is, by Mongol, the Srtn-ft f in the north, and 
in the south by several branches of ihc Hafts {Sb&$m} p of whom 
it is recorded that they spoke a language unintelligible to the 
Sien |.u k and resembled ihe Japanese in appearance, manners, and 
customs. From this it oiay be inferred [hat the Hans were the 
true aborigines, probably direct descendants of the Caucastc 
peoples of the New Stone Age* while the Sien pi were Mongolic 
(Tungusie) intruders from the present Manchuria- For some 
time these Sien-pi played a leading part in the political convul¬ 
sions prior and subsequent to the erection of the Great Wall by 
Shih Hwang Tt p founder of the Tain dynasty (221-209 
Soon after the completion of this barn err, the no longer 

able to scour the fertile plains of the Middle Kingdom, turned 
thtdr arms against the neighbouring VaS^i, whom they drove 
westwards to the Hungarian valleys Here they were soon dis¬ 
placed by the Usuxs {IVa-surt), a fairi bluesycd people of 
unknown origin, who have been called “Aryans/' and even 
41 Teutons,” and whom Ch. de Ujfalvy identifies with (he tall 
long-headed western blonds (de Lapouge's Horn® £ur^irm% 
mixed with brown round-headed hordes of white complexion 1 , 

1 Thii stupendous work, an whkh about i.poa.om hand* arc said to hive 
fc**n engngc4 for five year*, pua^^s gnat ethnical aa well b* pobtfenl import* 
anee. Running for over ifoO mdes across hills, vaRejs, and rivers along the 
northern frontier of China proper, it long afresied (he southern movements of 
the irnL^t Mungdo-TUTki hordes, and thus gave a westerly dire«tem to their 
incursion* many Centura* ludoie the great imrtkwons of Jetighis-KiLan and his 
successors. It is iieatige to reflect shat the ethnological lelationi were thus 
profimiadly disturbed throughout ihe castera lirmispheie by the Work of n 
ruthlciN despot who reigned only twelve years, and in that time waged war 
^iin <i n] [, 1 fee best traditions of the cm pi ns 1 4 v*lTnymg the I idoki of Confucius 
and the other sage£ h ami burying alive /k» mea of letters for their efforts to 
rescue tho*e writings from total ealmaium 

* Lei Jrjfat iitt JSfjtnf rf uw JW flV / IfwQ*K-A\'wh< 1 p, if, This 
writer does not think that (he Ubtms should be identified with the tall race of 
hariedikc (acr T large nose* and d«]i-K[ eyts mentioned in the early Chinese 
rrconlv because no reference is made to "blue eycs + “ which would not have 
been omilte4 had they eaiiledr but, if l nmettikr, "green ejH 1 ' are spoken 
of, and we know that notie of the early writers use colour term* with strict 
Accuracy. 
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Accepting this view, we may go further, and identify the Lsuns, 
as well as the other white peoples of the early Chinese record*, 
with the already described Central Asiatic Caucasians of the 
Stone Ages, whose osseous remains we now possess, -and who 
come to the surface in the very first Chinese documents dealing 
with the turbulent populations beyond the Great Wall The 
white element, with all the correlated characters, existed beyond 
all question, fot it is continuously referred to in those documents. 
How is its presence in East Central Asia, including Manchuria 
and Korea, to be explained? Only on two assumptions--/*^ 
kisiork migrations from the Far West, barred by the proto-historic 
migrations from the Far East, as largely determined by the 
erection of the Great Wall; or prr-historit (neolithic) migrations, 
also from the Far West, but barred by no serious obstacle, because 
antecedent to the arrival of the proto-Mongtilic tribes from the 
Titian plateau. The true solution of the endless ethnical 
complications in the extreme East, as in the Oceanic world, wpl 
-.till 1 * found in the now-demonstrated presence of a Caucasic 
tflcmcnt antecedent to the Mongol in, those rejgions- 

When the Hiung-nu' power was weakened by their westerly 
migrations to Zungada and South-west Siberia (Upper Irtish and 
Ijike Hal kadi depression}. and broken into two sections during 
their wars with the two Hnti dynasties (act aao A.D.), the 
Korean Sien-pi became the dominant nation north of the Great 
Wail After destroying the last vestiges of the unstable Hiung-nu 
empire, and driving the Mongolo -1 urki hordes still westward*, 
the Yuan-yuans, most powerful of all the Sien-pi tribes, remained 


1 I lave not thought il desirable to touch on the interminable controversy 
respecting ibe ethnical relation* of the Hiung-nn, regarding there, not as a 
diuincl et hnical group, hat like [he Haw, their later western reperaratfittfm, 
a 5 a heterogeneous collection of Mongol. Timgus Turiti. and perhap* ««» 
Finnish hordes onder a Mongol military caste. At the same time I have little 
.lonbt that Mnngota-Ti.ng.ti elements greatly predominated in I he easiern 
rerioM {Mongolia proper, Manchuria) iWh .mitiogit the Hiung-rn and 
(heir Yuan-Yuan (Sien-pl) successors am! that all the founders of the first great 
empire* prior In that of the Tor lei A«ena in the Altai region (6th century a-D*) 
were fuIl-Wnod Mongol*, a* indeed recognised by Jeoghu -Khan himself. This 
seems also the view of Sir H. H. Howorth, who returned to the subject at the 
Ath Congress of Orientalists, lwyden, tShj {Attn, I'art IV, Ji 
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iDastcrjj of East Central Asia for about 400 years and then tlis 
appeared from history 1 . At least after the 6th century AT* no 
further mention is made of the Siempi prindpiUtie* cither in 
Manchuria t* in Korea. Here, however, they appear still to 
form a dominant element in the northern (Mongol) provinces, 
calling themselves Chinn (Khirin), From the Khirin (Sungari) 
valley of the Amur, where they once held -sway. 

Since those days Korea has been alternately a vassal State 
and a province of the Middle Kingdom, with interludes of 
Japanese *scend*ncy, interrupted only by ihe four centuries of 
Korai ascendancy (934—1368}■ This was the most brilliant 
epoch in the national records* when Korea was rather the ally 
than ihe vassal of China, and when trade* industry, and the arts* 
especially porcelain and bronze work* flourished in the land. 
Hut by centuries of subsequent misrule, a people endowed with 
excellent natural qualities have been reduced to the lowest state 
of degradation. Before the reforms introduced by the political 
events of 1895-96, ,+ ihe country was eaten up by officialism. It 
is not only that abuses without number prevailed, but the whole 
system of government was an abuse, a sea of corruption, with 
out a bottom or a shore, an engine of robbery* crushing the 
life out of all industry*.” liut an improvement is already per 
ceptible. +t The air of the men has undergone a subtle and real 
change, and the women* though they nominally keep up their 
habits by seclusion, have lost the hang-dog air which distinguishes 
them at home. The alacrity of movement is A change .also* and 
has replaced the conceited swing of [nobles] and the 

1 On ihe aotfiarity of the WebSku document t> contained in the Wei-Lin, 
Mr E. H. Parker give* (in ihe ££raa Jttmtfip and /# JXrtUvitf F«rj a/ t&f 
Tartan, Slmn^hsi, itigj) the dole* 3S6-J56 A.U. is the period covered by the 
^Sfcn’pi Tartar dynasty of Wei." This Ls not to be confused with the Chinese 
dynasty of Wei (114-164, or according to Kwong Ki-ChEu 134-174 A,I> 0 ‘ 
The term "Tartar” (Ta-Tllh It maybe explained, ift used by Mr Parker, as 
well « by the Chinese historians generally, in a somewhat wide sense, so as u* 
include all ihe nomad population* north of the (Jreal Walk whether of Tungu* 
j Manchuf* Mongol, or even Tttriri slock. The original tribes bearing the name 
were Mongol*, and JengMe-Ktem himself was a Tata on lais moiber'i side 
{£/ A . p. 303). 

* Mr* ftuhop< A>m? W //if 1898. 
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heartless lounge of the peasant/ 1 It should ill so t>e mentioned 
to their credit that, *mtd much moral and material squalor, coarse 
and repulsive habits, they at least possess the sterling quality of 
honesty. Karon von Gruoau tells us that in the villages along 
his route his effects had to remain on the highway for want of 
room m the wretched hovels* but he never lost anything, and his 
watch, afier passing from hand to band for general inspection, was 
always returned 10 ihe owner 1 . 

The religious sentiment is perhaps less developed (ban among 
any other Asiatic people. Buddhism* introduced 
about j3o A.ik r never look root, and while the 
literati are satisfied with the moral precepts of Confucius* the 
lower classes seem to live in a state of complete religious indiffer^ 
ence. Some make offerings to the spirits of the forests and 
mountains, and there is a ' Children's Feast/ 1 when all put on 
new clothes, probably a reminiscence of Buddhism- Scul* the 
capital, is perhaps the only city in the world outside Korea which 
possesses neither temple nor church of any kind. 

Philologists now recognise some affinity between the Korean 
and Japanese language*, both of which appear to Ke^an 

be remotely connected with the Ural-Altaic family. Script, 

The Koreans possess a true alphabet of sS letters,, 
which* however, is not a local invention, as is sometimes asserted. 
It appears to have been introduced by she Buddhist monks about 
or before the loth century, and to be based on some cursive form 
of the Indian (Devandguri) systemV although scarcely any re¬ 
semblance can now be traced between the two alpliabeta* J Jus 
script is Kittle used except by the low^er classes and the women, 
the literati preferring to write cither in Chinese* or else tn the 
so-called adfe, that is, an adaptation of the Chinese symbols to 
(he phonetic expression of the Korean syllables. The ftitfo is 
exactly analogous (O the Japanese Xiscript, in which 
modified forms of Chinese ideographs are used phonetically to 

1 C/j&ttf, Nov. tj r i%; F p. JUp 

i T, ih U^pcrie on '<*Titetfr1»dlan W (&&****& Writing 
in €mtrmlxm4 Aifo T P- + and Mr H. H. Pnlier: " Et w 

Jenion'Mriblc lhal I he Korean kWCH ate an idiptillmi from the Sanskrit, in* 
the Devanaffiitt [/tfadrmji. 1^95' p- ^°) J 
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erpies# 47 syllables (l he so-called syllabary), raised to 73 

bj the and mar it dbcritkal marks. 

Passing to Japan, we find that to Chinese itiflyence is also 
dye the present national name Nippon, which was 
adopted about the jth century a.i*, and Ls etymo¬ 
logical (y the same word sus Japan\ After the first 
settlement by neolithic Caucasians, now represented by the ‘hairy 
Ainu ” of Yeio f the archipelago was occupied at long intervals 
OrttiH*- both by Continental Mongols from Korea, and by 
Gon.uiucnE Oceanic Mongols and Indonesians from Malaysia. 

From the fact that the Japanese language shows 
radical affinities with Korean, but none with Malayo-Polynesian, 
it may perhaps be infenred that the Korean element arrived first, 
and also outnumbered the later Malayan intruder? sufficiently to 
impose thdr Mongol speech on diem, and gradually merge with 
them in the present composite Japanese nationality. ITiis ethnical 
fusion must have taken place long before the establishment of po¬ 
litical unity, which is, comparatively speaking* quite a teccnt event. 
Even for the legendary Jjmmu Teono, reputed founder of the 
empire* no greater antiquity is claimed titan 660 &€> No doubt 
he is represented as being fifth in descent from Amatemsu, the 
Sun-Goddess. and the great divinity of the Shinto religion = * But 
even were his predecessors endowed with the longevity of the 
antediluvian patriarchs, they would not require the beginnings 


■ Bath forms come from the Chifliae Nit-pm* ihc " Rising Hun"" {Nil* sun, 

fiWr origin)* from which the Chinese made first iVi-ptu, then through Mongol 
influence whence Maico Polo’* Zfpangm, and the Eumpein varknll 

{frd//^w + jr p Japm § etc). Bui in Japan, by aujittilaikm of /, Mtpf* 
became Nippon [ Ntp-fo *, Ai/Awt) h the name, not merely of the large iskml 
uf Hondo. w» shown on some map*, but of the whole archipelago, Thai Chin, 

= Jnp. Nippon = Japan. There is also a fanciful laiiiinal name, J&tM- 
Ll Mermaid late/" 

■ d ' The rttgnang Hoiwe r>f Japn descends from the ^tin-tkxEitr** Atmste- 

ram " Cjr J. Bern, fafun tufA AVtoa u, p. 14J). The veracious 

ttfttfTC ehronk'ter? made on! shat I he present Mikado is ihc larM in direct 
descent from Jimmw Tcnno. In any cast the COMnuI It striking between the 
impasttve Chinese with their jB or yo dyaiAaiE>e» F Bad the mercurial Japanese, 
who have been eorricnletl Eo under a stngle dynasty Mn« the appearance of 
t he u Sun ■ Coddeiv fcr on «mh. 
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of ter restria l rule in Japan eo be set so far back by one or two 
millenniums as in Babylonia or Egypt- 

After the formation of the Japanese people and the establish' 
merit of orderly government, apparently first in The gtrir . 
the smaller southern islands \ the Ebisu (Ainu) ^ aT i W inn, 
aborigines of Hondo had still to be dealt with. It 
is now generally admitted that the Ainu formerly dwelt in those 
districts where shell-mounds and other remains like those ol \ e£0 
are still found And this is confirmed by tradition and history, 
according to which the present Japanese, on arriving in Nippon, 
found it tenanted by Kbisu of barbarian*, whom they recognise 
as the ancestors of the modern Ainus. Year by year the aborigines 
were driven step by step towards the north- About the >var Soo 
they were struggling near Morioka, and by the year rasa the) 
*eem to have been practically exterminated from Nippon, and 
those who remained or had taken refuge farther to the north of 

Yeio were completely subjugated 4 r 

Apart from some exceptionally tall and robust persons amongst 
t he h pper classes, a nd I be famous athletes, acrobats, and wre$E lcrs h 
the general impression that the Japanese are on the whole a 
abort race with rather weak frames is fully borne out by the now' 
regularly recorded military measurements of recruits, showing for 
height an average of 5 ft 4J in., for chest 33 in., and dispro¬ 
portionately short legs* Other distinctive characters, all tending 
10 stamp a certain individuality on the people* taken as a whole 
and irrespective of local peculiarities, are a flat forehead, grwt 
distance tetween the eyebrows, a very small nose with raised 
nostrils, no glabella* no perceptible nasal root 3 ; an active, wiry 
figure ; the exposed skin less yellow than the Chinese, and rather 
inclining to 3 light fawn, but the covered parts very light* some 

1 Si Prof. Hasil H*ll Chartbwbdn; wha think-* "ihe GCTn<±K«i anCemieU of 

the present J»p-maeifiH l-uehuati [JJa-tiuil] aalfot- entared J«pm f™ Use 
Smith-wu*. CfP^ajng the Korean Channel with the blamJ. ef tanhifflA 14 ^ 
Spring- Um** «3d lowtluE in Kyaibii, its wutheramoit great cilind of J*pM. 
Th» I* rtfltltred pdtabfct alike by geoj^rhy. by l he Eund at legmd. and by 
the grammiticat iffintt!** eacuieeting Jlpaftew and Lnchuan with arwi 

MongoT 1 {Gtc^r. rlfcg*. p* 

2 Prof. J. Nfilne, quote*! fin Vrih I- p- 47* * 

* tk Baoden^i £*■- * 4 ■ 0- 
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say even while ; the eyes also less oblique, and alt other character¬ 
istically Mongol femmes generally softened, except the black lank 
hair* which in Iran averse section is perhaps even rounder tfoah that 
of most other Mongol (peoples 1 * . 

With this k will be instructive to compare Dr Guillemarcfs 
graphic account of the LimKiu islanders, whose Korea^Japanese 
affinities are now placed beyond all doubt ; "They are a short 
race, probably even shorter than she Japanese* but much better 
proportioned, being without the tong bodies anti short legs of the 
latter jjeople, and having as a rule extremely well-developed 
chests. The colour of the skin varies of course with the sodaJ 
position or the individual. Those who work in the field*, dad 
only in a waislnzloth. are nearly as dark a* a Malay, but the upper 
classes are much fairer, and are at the same time devoid of any 
of the yellow tint of the Chinaman To the latter race Indeed 
they cannot be said to bear any resemblance, and though the 
type is much closer to the Japanese, it is nevertheless very distinct. 
...In Liu-Kin the Japanese and natives were easily recognised by 

. us from the first, and must therefore Ik; possessed 

Ji(ktnw t 

*n 4 i 4 u-Kiii ef vctf considerate differences. The Liu-Kiuan 
has the face less flattened, the eye* are more deeply 
set. and the nose more prominent at its origin* The forehead 
i* high and the cheek-bones somewhat less marked than in the 
Japanese ; the eyebrows are arched and thick, and the eyelashes 
long* The expression is gentle and pleasing, though somewhat 
sad, and is apparently a true index of their character* n 

This description is not accepted without some reserve by Mr 
Chamber Lain* who in fact holds [hat "the physical type of the 
r.tichuans ramble* that of the Japanese almost to identity 3 4 / 1 
In explanation however of the singularly mild, Inoffensive, and 
“even timid disposition” of the Liu-Kiuan^ this observer suggests 
"the probable absence of any admixture of Malay Mood in the 
raceV* But everybody admits a Malay element in Japan. It 

1 Km (ipccmlljr Ut E. Hair. Die htrperiwfhfm Eig&tukafftn skr y^nur, 
in Mat dfr DtntK&e* Gri. / pt. !W&rJbtrthfc Otf* ziwwj, mhI .q 2 . 

* Cruise i*f ffc Afarefatft, i SJSfi, I. p r 

1 fiagr* jeunt. rityf, 1$. p, 3 e H, 

4 ffo'd, p. 4&o r 
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would therefore appear that Guillemard must be right, and that, 
« even shown by ail good photographs, differences do exist, due 
m fact to the presence of this very Malay strain in the Japanese 

Elsewhere' Mr Chamberlain has given us a scholarly account 
of the Liu-Kin language, which is not merely a Thr L*n- 
«sister” as he says, but obviously an dJtr sister, 
more archaic in structure and partly in its pho- , 
netics, than the oldest known form of Japanese, In the verb, for 
instance, Japanese retains only on* past tense of the indicative, 
with but one grammatical form, whereas Uu-Kiuan preserves the 
three original past tenses, cacti of which possesses a five fold 
inflection. All these racial, linguistic, and even mental resem¬ 
blances, such as the fundamental similarity of many of thetr 
customs and ways of thought, he would explain with much 
probability 'by the routes followed by the first emigrants from the 
mainland. While the great bulk spread east and north over iht- 
great archipelago, everywhere “driving the aborigines before 
them.'’ a smaller stream may have trended southwards to the little 
southern group, whose islets stretch like stepping stones the whole 
way from J a|xan to Great Liu-Kin '. _ , 

Amongst the common mental traits, mention *» marie of the 
Shinto religion. *■ the simplest anti most rustic form ^ ihc 
of which still survives in l,iu-&iu. Here, as in D,.a- 
JAllan, It was originally a rude system of nature- 
worship, the normal development of which was arrested by 
Chinese and Buddhist influences. Later it became associated 
with spirit‘Worship, the spirits being at first the souls of the dead 
and although there is at present no cult oi the dead, m the strict 
sense of the expression, the Liu-Kitt islanders prolubly pay more 
respect to the departed than any other people m the world. 

In japan, Shintoism, as reformed in recent times, has become 
much more a i«liti«d institution than a religious ShiBteLi.ni, 
svstem- The Arfw i-no-miM* that is, ihe 

form of the Chinese SAiu-fo, “way of the Gods,' or "spirits, i* 


■ J t wm AmiArV^ &k+ I&9I* F- *7 **■ 
3 /AM p- sa- 
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not merely the national faith, but is inseparably bound up with 
the interests of the reigning dynasty, holding the Mikado to lie 
the direct descendant of the Sun-godd«s. Hence its three 
cardinal precepts now are:— t. Honour the Kami (spirits), of 
whom the emperor is the chief representative on earth ; a. Revere 
hint as thy sovereign; 3, Obey the will of his Court, and that is 
the whole duty of man. There is no moral code, and loyal expo¬ 
sitors have declared that the Mikado's will is the only test of right 
and wrong. 

But apart from this political exegesis, Shintoism in its higher 
form may be called a cultured deism, in its lower a “blind 
obedience to governmental and priestly dictatesV There are 
dim notions about a supreme creator, immortality, and even 
rewards and penalties in the after-life. Some also talk vaguely, 
as a pantheist might, of n sublime being or essence pervading all 
nature, too vast and ethereal to be personified or addressed in 
prayer, identified with the ten&a, "heavens," horn which all things 
emanate,.to which alt return, let, although a personal deity 
seems thus excluded, there are Shinto temples, apparently for the 
worship of the heavenly bodies and powers of nature, conceived as 
self-existing personal!ties-the so-called garni, “ spirits,' “ gods." 
<tf which there are ' eight millions," that is, they are countless. 

One cannot but susjwct that some of these notions have been 
BuedJtiam. grafted on the old national faith by Buddhism, which 
was introduced about S ;e a.o. and for a time had 
great vogue. It was encouraged especially by the Shoguns, or 
military' Usurpers of the Mikado's 1 function*, obviously as a set-off 
against the Shinto theocracy. During their tenure of {mwer 
(tiga-rSliS a.ij,) the land was covered with Buddhist shrines and 
temples, some of vast sire and quaint design, filled with hideous 
idols, huge bells, and colossal statues of Buddha. 

But with the fall of the Shogun the little prestige still enjoyed 
by Buddhism came to an end, and the temples, spoiled of their 


' Ripfey »■«! him. Anttr. Cyr. IX. fi g, 

.... ^ f,n ’ ami f*/fl = array, IjtiKe CumuiaiutcHd-diicf; 

£“ *•*=■*■*, -hh which Cf. .he "Sublime 

iK * ■ cn, ‘ *' P J 5 +^l J ® ul Atilsulo has tiecDmc ktncvhti •mti- 

■juiUed, betng l». Bmtntily repheni by the title AVrt', "Empertr." 
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treasures, have more than ever become the resort of pleasure- 
seekers rather than of pious worshippers. 4 'To all the larger 
temples are attached regular spectacles, playhouses, panoramas, 
besides lotteries, games of various sorts, including the famous 
1 fan-throwing/ and shooting-galleries, where the bow and arrow 
ami the blow-pipe rake the place of the rifle. The accumulated 
wealth of the priests has been confiscated, the monk* driven from 
ibetr monasteries, and many of these buildings converted into 
profane usc^ Countless temple bells have already found their 
way to America, or have been sold for old metal 

Besides these forms of belief, there is a third religious, or 
rather philosophic system, the so-catled Stsa, based on the ethical 
teachings of Confucius* a sort of refined materialisms such as 
underlies the whole religious thought of the nation. Siza, always 
confined to the literati has in recent years found a formidable 
rival in the 11 English Philosophy," represented by such writers 
as Buckle, Mill, Herbert Spencdr, Darwin, and Huxley, most of 
whose works have already been translated into Japanese. 

Thus this highly gifted people, whose best qualities may perhaps 
be traced back to the Caucasfc substratum dating from the Stone 
Ages, are tieing rapidly—some fear loo rapidly—assimilated to the 
western world in their social and religious, as well as their political 
institutions. Their intellectual powers, already tested in the fields of 
war* science, diplomacy, and self-government, are certainly superior 
to those of all other Asiatic peoples, and this Is perhaps [he best 
guarantee for the stability of the stupendous transformation that 
a single generation lias witnessed from an exaggerated form of 
medieval feudalism, to a political and social system in harmony 
with the most advanced phases of modem thought. The system 
has doubtless not yet penetrated to the lower strata, especially 
amongst the rural populations. But their natural receptivity, 
combined with a singular freedom from 4s insular prejudice,* must 
ensure the ultimate acceptance of the new order by all classes of 
the comm unity > 


1 Kvanc'i Awr t I. p. 487, 
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In a very broad way all the western branches of the North 
Tht Finn* ^ orL £ol division may he comprised under the 
T«rtl Pcapid. collective designation of Finno-Turki Mongols* 
Jointly they constitute a well-marked section of the 
family, being rfistiingulihcd. from the eastern section by several 
features which they have in common, and the most important of 
which is unquestionably a much t.irger infusion of Caucasic blood 
than is seen in any of the ^Jongolo-Ttingusic groups. So pro¬ 
nounced J■v this feature amongst many Finnish well as Turkish 
peoples, that some anthropologists have felt inclined to deny any 
direct connection between the eastern and western divisions of 
Jf&ttttf and to regard the Baltic Finns, for instance, 
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nither a* “Altophylmn Whites'’ than as original members of the 
yellow race, Prichard, to whom we owe this now A ^ milMXlQn 
newly obsolete term ^AilophyliaV* held «hi* view 1 , fetiicG-utufc 
and ever Prof. Sayce b "more than doubtful whether Typc 
we can class the Mongols physiologically with the Turkish-Tatars 
[the Ttirki peoples], or the Ugro-FinnsV 1 

It may* indeed* be allowed that at present the great majority 
of the Flnrto-Turki populations occupy a position amongst the 
varieties of mankind which is extremely perplexing for the strict 
systematise. When the whole division is brought under survey, 
every shade of transition is observed between the Siberian 5 a- 
nioyads of the Finnic branch and the steppe Kirghiz of the Turki 
brunch on the one hand, both of whom show Mongol characters 
in an exaggerated form* and on the other the Usman!i Turks and 
Hungarian Magyar*, most of whom may Lie regarded a* typical 
Caucasians. Moreover, the difficulty h increased by the fact* 
already pointed out* that these mixed Mongoio-Caueitsic charac¬ 
ters occur not only amongst the late historic groups, but also 
amongst the earliest known groups— ll Chudes* FP Usuns, Uigurs 
and others—who may be called Froto-Finnish and Proto-Turki 
jcopies. But precisely herein lies the solution of the problem* 
Most of the region now held by Tuiki and Finnish nations was 
originally occupied by long-headed Caucasia men of the la(u 5 tooe 
Ages (see above). Then followed the Proto-Mongol intruder* from 
the Tibetan tableland, who partly submerged* partly intermingled 
with their Neolithic forerunners* many thus acquiring [hose mixed 
characters by which they have been distinguished from the earliest 
historic rime^ l^irer. further interim nglings took place according 
as ihe Finno-Turki hordes, leaving their original seat# in the Altai 
and surrounding regions, advanced westwards and came more and 
more into contact with [he European populations of Caucasia ryp& 
We may therefore conclude that the majority of the Finno- 
Turks were almost from the first a somewhat mixed race* and that 
during historic rime* ihe original Mongol clement has gradually 
yielded to the Caucasic in the direction from east tn west. Such 
is the picture now presented by these heterogeneous populations* 

i* AWvmf Nhtmy if Mm* iS6<; «L pp, i%-& 

* if- p. 190 
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wfio in their primeval eastern seats are still mostly typical Mon¬ 
gols, but have been more and more assimilated to the European 
type in their new Anatolian, Baltic, Danubian, and Balkan homes. 

Observant travellers have often hecn impressed by this pro¬ 
gressive conformity of the Mongolo-Turks to Europeans. During 
his westward journey through central Asia Capt. Younghusband. 
on passing from Mongolia to Eastern Turkestan, found that the 
people, though tall and fine-looking, had at first more of the 
Mongol caste of feature than he had expected. “Their faces, 
however, though somewhat round, were slightly more elongated 
than the Mongol, and [here was considerably more intelligence 
about them. But there was more round ness, less intelligence, 
less sharpness m the outlines than is seen in the inhabitants of 
Kashpr and Yarkand." 'Then he adds; “As I proceeded westwards 
1 noticed a gradual, scarcely perceptibly change from the round of 
a Mongolian type to a sharper and yet more sharp type of feature. 
...As we get farther a way from Mongolia, we notice that the 
aces become gradually longer and narrower; and farther west still, 
among some of the inhabitants of Afghan Turkestan, we see that 
i c Tartar or Mongol type of feature is almost entirely lostTo 
complete the picture it need only be added that still further west. 

*. * Iinor - tlw Balfcail Peninsula, Hungary, and Finland, the 

Mongol features are often entirely lost. “The Turks of the west 
have so much Aryan and Semitic blood in them, that the last 
vestiges of thor original physical characters have been Jos,, ami 
their language alone indicates their previous descent 1 11 

Before they were broken up and dispersed over half the 
Turk! Credit. 11 onliern hemisphere by Mongol pressure from the 

ifowmif, m -T !>ritT,it ' Ve Turfci dwelt, according to 
tlTh™ ’• ™ a, * f brtw «» ** Ulugh-dagh mountains and ihc 

* al<> "« lhc fOfltbera slopes and 
, i ,. L . J| - A' a n system from the headwaters of the Irtysh 

is SZtoftiiZT* T th 10 Uke ItaikaL IJut ‘he Turk! cradle 
horn w l , “f by RlchthBfen - who their true 

117 V Amur - "* U ™> ^ Selenga, where 
. one time they had their campmg.grounds in close proximity 

■ ^} t J t>,srt ^ a CmUmrmt. 1 %S.p. us. 

’ O. Pewtwf, /huts *f Man, p. ySO. 
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to their Mongol and TungUs kinsmen. There is nothing lo show 
that the Yakuts, who fire admittedly of Tuiki stock, ever migrated 
to their present northern homes in the Lena basin, which has more 
probably always l*een their native land 1 . 

But when they come within the horizon of history the Turks 
are already a numerous nation, with a north-western and south' 
eastern division f , which may well have jointly occupied the whole 
region from the Irtysh to the Lena, and both views may thus be 
reconciled- In any case the Turki domain by west of the 
Mongol, and the Altai uplands, taken in the widest sense, may 
still be regarded as the most probable zone of specialisation for 
the Turki ph)-sical type, which in the new nomenclature intro¬ 
duced or revived by JJe Lapougc, was formed by a fusion of Hq*w 
Aii&ticus and M, Europium with his ubiquitous H. Atr&ganui, 
Of these elements is constituted the characteristic Turki head, 
which is noted for its cuboid aspect, due to the paneto-oedpita] 
flattening, as observed especially among the Yakuts, and some 
Turkomans (Yomuds, Goklans). 

Intermediate between these typical Turks and the Mongols 
Dr Hamy places the Usbegs, Kirghiz, Bashkirs, and Nogais; and 
between the Turks and Finns those extremely mixed groups of 
East Russia commonly but wrongly called l+ Tartars,” as well as 
other transitions between Turk, Slav, Greek* Arab, Gsmanli of 
Constantinople, KurugEi of Algeria and others, whose study shows 
the extreme difficulty of accurately determining the limits of the 
Yellow and the White races". 

Analogous difficulties recur in the study of the Northern 
(Siberian) groups—Samoyads, Ostyaks, Voguls and other Ogrians 
-who present great individual variations, leading almost without 
a break from the Mongol to the Lapp, from the 1 -ftpp to the Finn, 

■ See cb. de Lj&iEvy, Lei Jtfnu &c. tfty 4 p. aj. Reference *bo*M |*r- 
tuLpi be ako made to Mr E* H. Parktr's IhearJf I>k- ar, ihat 

[tie Turki cnwJk lay T Hut in the Altai or AltUMhiffh ( M Golden Momiijims' 1 ) of 
North Mongolia, but jooo mile? ferther MMih in the “deWffl Mountains" 
lAitf -f^r*] of Lite jiicient Chinese province of Kansu. Bet the evidence retied 
ora e? nut satLsfactcuy, and indeed In one or two important instances not evidence 
at all. 

s IW. Bury. Engthk ffitfmsal fiat, J raly r&tf. 

* VJfithw/vfogif, VI. No. & 
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from Finn lo Slav and Teuton, Thus may lie shown a series 
of observations continuous between the most typical Mongo!, 
and those aberrant Uopgolo-Caucasic groups which answer to 
Prichard's H AHophytiao races/' Thus also is confirmed by a 
study of details the above broad generalisation in which I have 
endeavoured io determine the relation of the Finno-Turkl peoples 
to the primary Mongol and Caucasic divisions 

Gibbon has shrewd!) remarked that 11 the savage tribes of 
Ortpui-uid manfeinfJ « as approach nearer to the condition 
an ioiahi^ preserve a stronger resemblance to 
themselves and to each other. The uniform sta¬ 
bility of their manners is the natural consequence of the imper¬ 
fection of them faculties. Reduced to a similar situation, their 
wants, their desires, their enjoy mcm.% still continue the same--, 
and the banks of the Rorysthenes [Dnieper]!, of the Volga, or of 
the Selenga [in Mongolia], will indifferently present the same 
uniform spectacle of similar and native manners'," To this 
general uniformity in their social usages and j'n&tituuons, com¬ 
bined whh an almost complete ignorance of their speech and 
largely of their physical appearance, is unquestionably due the 
still prevailing confusion regarding the earliest known Central 
Asiatic populations and their first westward i nip rations. In the 
popular estimation the countless hordes vaguely comprised by 
the -indents under the general designation of Scythians* are 
^ regarded as rude nomads of true Mongol stocks to 

ScyUUUli. be identified with the Hhuig-mi of the Chinese 
records and the historical Huns (Attik's Huns), 
now best represented in the har East by the Sham Mongols and 
farther west by the Hungarian and Volga Kalruaks. Hut there 
is good reason to believe that many p perhaps the majority of 
those early Scythians were not Mongols at all, but Finns and 
I urks,. whose do main had already e trended front ihe Altai uplands 
to the confines of Europe many centuries before the new era, 

1 Dtvlitf* and fit//, Cb. XXVL 

iTlry iJL*[m£uiih*l H to he h»* beluga the SkyifciwM into* fmamrt and 
l tii me rjkim EStit ihjj ant mmljf a convtiiimi geognphial division, 

Md [( th * I ™“ “ 10 ** identified with the Allas, no &hm cal dultnclioii h 
drawn between the flftmad tribes on either lide of [fral mn^e. 
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Mr E^ H. Parker has unfortunately lent the weight of his 
authority to (he statement that the word Sl Turku ™ [Turkij “goes 
no farther luck than the fifth century of our era," and that “so 
far os recorded history is concerned the name of l urk dales from 
this time 1 .* Put Tuiiti tribes bearing this national name had 
penetrated into East Europe hundreds of years before that time, 
and were already seated on the Tana is (Don) about the new era- 
They are mentioned by name both by Pompon ms Mela J and hy 
Pliny * + and to the same connection belonged, beyond all doubt, 
the warlike Artfrimr, who 300 years earlier were Paiz3lim 
already seated on the confines of Iran and Turdn, *°d Twte- 
routed the legions of Crassux and Anthony, and for 
five centuries (350 n.c-aafl usurped the throne of the 

“King of Kings’" holding sway from the Euphrates to the 
Cranges, and from the Caspian to the Indian Occam Direct 
descendants of the Parthsans are the fierce Turkoman nomads, 
who for Ages terrorised over all the settled poptlln lions encircling 
the Arato-Caspian depression. Their power has at last been 
broken by the Russians, but they arc still politically dominant 
in Persia 1 , They have thus been for many ages in the closest 
contact with the Caucasic Iranians, wiLh the result that the 
present Turkoman type h shown by J. U Wonky's observations 
Eo be extremely variable \ 

3 Acodtmyi Oct, ai.ithijn p. m8. 

a M Budmj Gekunoti mliem hgiLrnm hit bil an E s jbmla Thyrofielw 

vihlM itliiii ixmpuint, AlunUinquc vena(nl*i p> (1, 19, p. 37 of Leipzig tfh iS8o} + 

B a Dcin Tanairt amnem pemine ore fisdusUon ineolunt SartUt*.. ,Ti W$*fi 
ThpuagcL^ Tjwvr uaqiw ad uduodinn ulluotti ewivaUibua upritH^U' lBL 
Villi *, VdI. I. p. 134 of Heflin «L Tht variant» Turivf and 7 'jtxx an 

nolcwrihy, x* the same v^Ellnii^ XMtmS of the rturf vowel (■ aad 

/an] that still pc-nitts- 

* Not L*jdy «.a» fhd warper Nadir Shah a Turkoman nf the Afthar tribe, 
but the jiif*cDt reigning fanitEy belong* to she HvaE cbft uf Q*jAr TfA omtw 
E oftg titled in Khn^»«b + she home of ibeir Pythian forefather 

* Ofjp Turkoman! die hsit was generalJy A dirk brown: ihe eye* brown 

(4^) and light grey (14}? OrthefnnUwMu W *4 prognathous (?) j eyes 
m^lly oblige; «ph* ij*Ftat to Bry& m«n n^; dolicbo iB, sub- 
dolicho IS, 9 mcxalkephi 4 wbbroehy. Five ftkulli from *Jd gmvryjfrl it 
Samarkand were alio very «ph- iodet ranging from 77 ;i to 

This Inst, tnJcsa defernmh ««*l* m bnchyeeptuly ”1* celebne eranc 
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Both this Pfuthlans ami the Mtusagtfte have been identified 
with the Yii&rhii who figure so largely in the annals 
ftndY^Sd! the Han *ty™sties + and are above mentioned 
as having been driven west to Zungarin by the 
Kiting nu after the erection of the Great Wall. It has been said 
that, could wc follow the peregrinations of the YW-chi bands 
from their early seats at the foot of the Kinghan mountain* to 
their disappearance amid the snows of the Western Himalayas, 
we should hold the hey to the solution of the obscure problems 
associated with the migrations of the Mongolo-Turki hordes since 
the torrent of invasion was diverted westwards bytthih Hwang Ti s 
mighty barrier. One point, however, seems clear enough, that 
the Yu<£-chi were a different people both from the Part Mans who 
had already occupied Hyrcania (Khurasan) at least in the thin! 
century H4X, if not earlier, and from the Massaged For the latter 
were seated on the Yaxartes (Siiwiarya) in the rime of Cyrus {6th 
century u,c.), whereas the Yue-chi si ill dwelt east of Lake Lob 
(Tarim basin) in the third century + After their defeat by the 
Hmng-nu and the llsuns (101 and 165 b*l\} ± they withdrew to 
Sogdiana (Tiansoxkna% reduced the Torffm of Kaktria, and in 
Mb B.C. overthrew the Gneco-Baktriau kingdom, 
sc^thSHni in-* which had been founded after the death of AJcx- 
Baiirijni. ftB <te' r towards the close of the 4th century. But 
in the Kabul valley, south of the HinduKush, the 
Greeks still held their ground for over r00 years, until Kadphises L, 
king of the Rushans—a branch of the Yud-chi —after uniting the 
whole nation in a single Jndo-Scythian state, extended his con¬ 
quests to Kabul and succeeded Hemimus, last of the -Greek 
dynasty (40 -io B. t,?). Kadphiscs* son Radaphes (m a.d.) added 
to his empire a great part of North Indla^ where his successors of 
the Yue-chj dynasty reigned from the middle of the first to the 
end of the fourth century a-d + Here they are supposed by some 
authorities to be still represented by the /dts and 
Sff^ ptLl and even Prichard allows that the suppo 

sltion l+ doe$ not appear altogether preposterous," 
although the physical characters of the Jdts are very different 

ifim Slave wrade qu h M dim da» fea manucL UMubrupck^ie " pit Volkov. 
L'.JuiArvjwJvjpr, 
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from those attributed to the Vuetschi [Yue-chi] and the kindred 
tribes [ 5 nns r Kirshans etc.] by the writers cited by Klaproth and 
Abel Rramuatt who nay ihat they are of sanguine complexion 
with bloc eye* 1 ." 

H'c now know that these characters present little difficulty 
w hen the composite origin of the Turki people is borne in mind. 
On the other hand it is interesting to note that the above- 
mentioned Tft-Hia have by some been identified with the warlike 
Scythian Dahie*. and these with the Dehlya or Dhe h one of die 
great divisions of the Indian Jits. But if Prof G. Kawlmson 1 is 
right, the term Da was not racial but social* meaning rtiff/a\ 
-the peasantry as opposed to the nomads; hence the Data* arc 
heard of everywhere throughout Irani a. just as Dthwar* is still 
the common designation of the Tajik (Persian) peasantry in 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan* This is also the view taken by 
l)c Ujfalvy, who identifies the Ta-Hift* not with rhe Scythian 
Daha* or with any other particular tribe, but with the peaceful 
rural population of Baktmpa', whose reduction by the Yucchi* 
possibly Si ratio's Tokhari, was followed by the overthrow' of the 
Gneco-Baktrtfljia L The solution of the pulling Yu£chi-Jit pro¬ 
blem would therefore seem to be that the Dehiya and other Jits, 
always an agricultural jieopte. arc descended from the old Iranian 
peasantry of Eaktriflim, some of whom followed the fortunes of 
their Greek rulers into the Kabul valley; while others accompanied 
the conquering Yu£dii founders of the Indo-Scythian empire into 
northem India. 

Then followed the overthrow of the Yutl-chi themselves by 
the 1 ? 7 Jta (of the Chinese records, that is, the 

1 QulkciI by IV. Oxikt-, who prtfmti out that 14 [be opinion of ihc hot I nth-in 
miEhndiica mm* to gradually curalng eo the belief that the connection 
between Jail and Rajput* ip more LniUinttte than wa> formerly H (TV 

/VNkr ami Caifti flf /At AW^ LVfitfrtt Prm'am OmiA t Calcutta, 

uup. ? 7 ). 

1 VirgiJ'u "hftdomiil Pah* 11 fVJtr- -tjS}; posnibly the Dchmvile* 

of £rm. IV* 

* f/frafoSftit Vol* I. p r 413, 

1 Kmm Fenc O, &A* village (I’ani dair). 

* £ji r dtytfiii etc. p, 64^ 
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EptehalittS) or so-called “While Huns,” of the Greek and Arab 
writer^ who about 425 A*a overran Transoxiina, 
k!i» " While and soon afterwards penetrated through the moun¬ 
tain passes into the Kabul and Indus valleys. Al¬ 
though confused by some contemporary writers (Zosimus, Am. 
Marcel linns) with Ami* 1 * Huns, K Drouin has made it clear that 
the Ye-tha were not Huns (Mongols) at alt* but, like the Yu£chi, 
a Turk! people* who were driven westwards about the same lime 
as the Hiung-nu by the Yuan-Yuans (see above). Of Hun they 
had litUe but the name, and the more accurate Procopius was 
aware that they differed entirely from +, the Huns known to us, 
not being nomads, but settled for a long lime in a fertile region/ 1 
He speaks also of their white colour and regular features, and 
their sedentary life 1 , as in the Chinese accounts, where they arc 
described as warlike conqueror* of twenty kingdoms* as far as that 
of the A-si (Araaeidcs, Parthians), and in their customs resembling 
the Tu-Kiu (Turks), being in fact +< of the same race^ On the 
ruins of the [ndo-Scythian (Yud-dli) empire, the White Huns 
ruled in India and the surrounding lands from 435 to the middle 
of the sixth century. A little later came the Arabs* who in 706 
captured Samarkand, and under the Abas^dc* w^efu supreme in 
Central Asia till scattered to the winds by the Oghus Turki 
hordes. 

From all this it may perhaps be inferred that—while the 
Bakinao peasants entered India, as settlers, and are now repre¬ 
sented by the agricultural Jdis—the Yu&chi and Ytf-tha. boih of 
fair Turki stock, came as conquerors^ and are now represented 
by the Rajputs, “Sons of Kings, ,r the warrior and land owning 
race of northern India, It is significant that these Thdkur, 
“feudal lords/ mostly trace their genealogies from about the 
beginning of [he yih century, as if they liad become Hinduized 
soon after the fall of the foreign Ye-tha dynasty, while on the 
other hand ,fc the country legends abound with instances of the 
conflict between the Rijput and the Brahman in prehistoric 
time**” This «prehistoric" hostility shows that the Rajputs 
entered India, not as Aryans ,b of the Kshattiya or military 
oiste t as is commonly assumed, but as aliens (Turks), the 
J r>£ Mi* i Crook*, p/. rft. i\\ p. an + 
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avowed foes of the [rue Aryans, that is, the Bnihman or ih eo- 
eraiic < priestly Ji caste. Thus also is explained the intimate 
association of the Rajputs and the jdi5 from rhe first The 
Rdjputs were the Turki leaders of the invasions; the Jits were 
their peaceful BakEtian subjects following in their wake, 

J'he statement, therefore, shat the Jits may be echnoJogicalty 
identical with the Rijputs s p M is perhaps too strong, and even 
somewhat misguiding. It might be more correct to say the two 
races were not originally one, but have become largely assimilated 
one to the other through close contact during the last 1600 years. 
The theory that the haughty Kijputs are of unsullied “Aryan 
blood" is scarcely any longer held even by the Rajputs them¬ 
selves. Alliances with J&s and others of much lower caste have, 
one might say, been always the normal Condition, and in many 
septs two classes of different social rank arc recognised : “one the 
offspring of w ives of legitimate descent* married in the orthodox 
way 5 the other the descendants of irregular- connections with low^ 
caste women* 51 . 

Nearly related to the White Huns were the Uigurs, the 
Kmtht of the Chinese annals* who may claim to 
l>e the first Turki nation that founded a relatively Ul * iart ‘ 
civilised State in Central Asia. Before I he general commotion 
caused by rhe westward pressure of the Hiung-nu, they appear to 
have dwelt in eastern Turkestan (Kashgaria) between the Usuns 
and the SaCLi;, and here they had already made considerable 
progress under Buddhist influences about the fourth or fifth 
century of the new era. Latcr fe the Buddhist missionaries from 
Tibet were replaced by Christian (Nestorian) evangelists from 
western Asia, who in the seventh century reduced the Uigur 
language to written form, adapting for die purpose the Syriac 
alphabet* which was afterwards borrowed by the Mongols and the 
Manchus. 

This Syriac script—which, as shown by the authentic inscription 
of Simgnn fu T was introduced into China in 635 a.d.— is not 10 
be confused with [has of the Orkhon inscriptions* dating from 

* ML p. 

1 Dkovrrd In l byN* M. VndrlnlxiT in the Orkban Gilley, whkk 
drains |o the Selenga affluent of Lako Baikal. The Lnatripjions* one in Chinese 

3 I—"3 
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A,D n and bearing a certain resemblance to some of the 
Runic character 15 , as also 10 the Korean, at least in form, but 
never in sound. Yet although differing from the 
The Orkhon uj£ Ur j Ci Prof. Thomsen, who has successful!]? ric- 
ciphered the Orkhcm text, thinks that this script 
may also lie derived, at least indirectly through some of ihe 
Iranian varieties front the same Aramean (Syriac) form of the 
Semitic alphabet that gave birth to the Uiguricl 

It is more important eo note that all the non-Chinese inscrip¬ 
tions are in the Turki language, while the Chinese test refers by 
name to the father, the grand father, and the great-grand fat her of 
the reigning Khan Bitga, which takes us hack nearly to the time 
when Sinjibu (Dizahul), Great Khan of the Altai Turks, was 
visited by the Byzantine envoy, Zimarchus, in 569 a-D. In the 
still extant report of this embassy 5 she Turks (T01are 
mentioned by name, and are described as nomads who dwelt 
in tents mounted on waggons, burnt the dead, and raised monu¬ 
ments to [heir memory, statues, and cairns with *5 many scenes 
as the foes 5Fain by the deceased in battle. It is also stated that 
chey had a peculiar writing-system, which must have been that of 
these Orkhon inscriptions, Ehe Uiguric having apparently been 
introduced somewhat laicr. 

Originally the Lrigura comprised nineteen dans, which at a 
remote period already formed two great sections:—the On-Uigur 
(**Ten Uigurs") in the south, and the Toghur-Uigur ( fci Mine 

and chire in Turki. emtf ihe tour ddw of a nioouratflt cpecl&d by a Chinese 
emi^ntr to the memory of KyaJ-tcRhm, brother of ihe then reigning Turki 
Khan Bilga |Mn|^lnn}. In the same hurorioa] district, where stand the ruLp* of 
Karakoram—Jong the centre of Turki and loicr nf MtHijfot jm iii er—Ollltf inieribd 
monument* have all* been found. all appanmilj in the aw Turki Inn^AC® 
ami script, but quite dislmcl from the rock Mmnp of the UypCtf 

YnirttJ river, Siberia- The dud warttfi in this field wet iht~ Kionisb ireluw- 
logislt J- R- As|scliia , A. SikrUrtiti find Axel 0, Hdkd, I he result* of whofe 
tahocr* axe collected in the /mfrifiiMs JtrjfawX ryrurit/iw fxt&tutsfnr 
to Fw/amtAiisf if.4nAAl^pr r J Idringfor*, jtiBjn; and ftrstriffim* d4 

fOrUm &£** HehingfoiX 18ft, 

1 "Ln source d'cti »l lir^c I'origine dc Tidphaltef llift. *foon imraedifl^ 
mi' nl, 11 □ qoint par initimediaire, c'at la ibim? dc I'alphabet *emilk|Ue qu 'on 
.1 ppcl it arameen ne " i f Qrkh&n d*fhi$rtix „ HeUingfofB, 

J Set Klaproth, PaMai« Hu forty nr dt fAiit* p. 116 &q. 
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Uigurs") in the north. The former had | tenet rated westwards 10 
the Aral -Sea 1 as early as the and century A.n„ and many of them 
undoubtedly took part in Atttla's invasion of Europe. 

l*icr, all these Western Uigurs, mentioned amongst the hordes 
that harassed the Eastern Empire in the 5II) and 6th centuries, 
in association especially with the Turki Avare, disappear from 
history, being merged in the Ugrian and other Finnish peoples 
of the Volga hasin. The Toghuz section also, after throwing 
off the yoke of the Mongol or Tungus Geugcn (]«u-J«t) in the 
5th century, were for a time submerged in the T|wAm<m 
vast empire of the Altai l urks, founded in 55a by Turw^ 
Turnon of the House of Assena (A-shina), who was yil “ y ' 
the first to assume the title of Kha-Khan, "Great Khan, and 
whose dynasty ruled over the united Turki and Mongol peoples 
from the Pacific to the Caspian, and from the Frozen Ocean 
to the confines of China and Tibet, Both the above-mentioned 
Siqgiltu, who received the Byzantine envoy, and the Bilga Khan 
of the Orkhon stilt, belonged to this dynasty, which was replaced 
in 774 by Pci -1 0 (Huei-hu), chief of the Toghuz Uigurs. TW* 
is how we are to understand the statement that all the I urki 
peoples who during the somewhat unstable rule of the Assena 
dynasty from 55a to 774 had undergone many vic issitudes, and 
about 580 were even broken into two great sections (Eastern 
Turks of the Karakoram region and Western lurks of the larim 
basin) were again united in one vast political sys- ToKhH ,. 
tern under the Toghuz-Uigurs. These are hence- ofeerkreirire. 
forth known in history simply as Uigurs, the On 
branch having, as slated, long disappeared in the West. The 
centre of their power seems to have oscillated between Kara¬ 
koram and Tnrfitn in Eastern Turkestan, the extensive ruins of 
which have been explored by Regel and the brothers Gram 
Gngimailo. Their vast dominions were gradually dismembered, 
first by the ffokas, or Kih Kissi, precursors of the present 
Kirghiz, who overran the eastern (Orkhon) districts about S40. 
and then by the Muhammadans of Miwar-en-Nahar (I ransostamd, 
who overthrew the “ t.ion Kings/' as the Uigur Khans ofTurfiut 
I Thty are the Ontt, the wHa at this lime dwelt beyond the 

Scyihbm of the Cuspian Son flJionjvii'. Poie^rtc*). 
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were called, mi set tip several petty Mussulman stales In Eastern 
Turkestan, l^ter they fell under the yoke of the Kara-Khitais, 
and were amongst the first to join the devastating hordes of 
JenghiZ'Khan; their name, which henceforth vanishes from" his 
tory \ being thus perhaps perpetuated under the form of “Ogres,” 
in fable and nursery tales. 

At present the heterogeneous populations of the Tarim basin 
(Kashgana, Eastern [ u ricestan} where the various elements have 
been intermingled, offer a striking contrast to those of the Hi 
valley (Zung&rtA), where one invading horde has succeeded and 
been superimposed on another. Hence the complexity of the 
Kashgarian type, in which the original “horse-like face” every, 
^here crops out, absorbing the later Mongolo-Turki arrivals. Hut 
in Ziifigaria the Kalmak, Chinese, Duncan, Tnrannhi, and Kirghiz 
groups axe all still sharply distinguished and perceptible at a 
glance, “Amongst the Kashgarians—-a term as vague ethnically 
as Aryan Richthofen has determined the successive presence 
of the Su T V ite-chi, and Usun hordes, as described in the early 
Chinese chronicles - ,” 


In close proximity to the Toghuz- Uigurs dwelt the Qgbus 
■ ^ ir ^ ^® r w hom eponymous heroes have been provided i n 

the legendary records of the Eastern Turks, although all these 
terms would appear to be merely shortened forms of Toghus\ 
Th* Oth H , But pother true Uigurs, or a distinct branch of the 
1 urkl if°P le - *he Ghiu. as they are commonly 
*** called ^ by the Arab writers, began their westward 
migrations about the year 780, After occupying 
rmnsosmrui, where they are now represented by the U*begs f of 

ar J *T e r r ' " a lrit,al ,lfsi ^ E^l^Df, the Kiighii 

^ * *- AM* tin,.. IfcX 

1^3, p. 101-11). 

, Fk “ f G ™ ki irr *>* G °" of tb= Ofenlalft. The, 

V. hE 1>anul!w ani1 1J « v "ljS3. in Arancnio, %ri«, «nd Cborasan, an. I 

*“ ,lK wfc< * VwkBlMn tTurki] race" 

W live ( 7 ,^, ch, u n, 

* i W 'T ^ ”*** ff ” m * t-'f-btc, " I'rinct Li" Tirriii 

— 4 cliteL 01 bereiliipry ruler). 
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Bokhara and surrounding lands, they gradually spread as con 
queron mr all the northern parts of Irania, Asia Minor, Syria, 
the Russian and Caucasian steppes. Ukrania, Dacia, and the 
Balkan Peninsula. In most of these lands they formed fresh 
ethnical combinations both with the Caucasic aborigines, and 
with many kindred Turki as well as Mongol peoples, some of 
whom were settled in these regions since neolithic times, while 
others had either accompanied Attila's expeditions, or followed 
in his wake (Pechenegs, Romans. Alans, Kipchaks, Kara Kalpak*), 
or else arrived later in company with Juitghi)s-K.han and his suc¬ 
cessors {Kazan and Nogai “Tatars 

In Russia, Rumania < Dacia), and most of the Balkan peninsula 
these Mongolo-Turki blends haw been again submerg'd by the 
dominant Slav and Rumanian peoples (Great and JitUe Russians, 
Servo Croatian*; Montenegrin^ Moldavian*, and Walachians). But 
in south western Asia they still constitute perhaf* the majority 
of the population between the Indus and Constantinople, in 
many places forming numerous compact communities, in whic 
the Mongolo-Turki physical and mental characters aft- con¬ 
spicuous, Such, besides the already mentioned I nrkomans ol 
Parthian lineage, are all the nomad and many of the settled 
inhabitants of Khiva, Ferghana, Katategin, Bokhara, genera ) 
comprised under the name of Urbegs and “Srartes. Such also 
are the Turki peoples of Afghan Turkestan, and of the neigh¬ 
bouring upland* (Hazaras and Aimaks who claim Mongol descent, 
though now of Persian speech); the Aderbaijam and many other 
more scattered groups in Persia - the tfogai and KuTnuk tn 
of Caucasia, and especially most of the nomad and settled 
agricultural populations of Asia Minor. The Anatolian 
form, in fact, the most numerous and compact division ol c 
Turki family still surviving in any part of ‘bcit vast domain 
between the Ros|x>rus and the Una. 


i Both of Ihae lake iheir name, i«H from in*!total 
Chi A'Aatt nf Che Vdga. ri«l of Cyn *.ami 
w,< however ,,f the House <.f Whir, 
his autjeets, but a true M**oI <* '**), 

t.r Michael Pateotagp. -ipino .he Menpnb mareh.ug under the ««r.He H*P 
nlmnsj td ihr Juhts she Hcapor^ 
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Om of this prolific Oghuz slock arose mtflj renowned ehiefis, 
founders of vast but somewhat unstable empires, such as Uiok of 
the Oftsoevidcs, who ruled from Persia [c the Indus; tht.- Sdjufcs* 


who first wrested (fie Asiatic province* front Dyzan- 
tium ‘ the Osman It, so named from Othman T the 
Arabised form of Athmais T who prepared the way 


5= Ij uki * n4 
OamantL, 


tor OrkJi*D (1316-60), true builder of the Ottoman power, which 
hrts alone survived the shipwreck of all the historical Turki states. 
The vicissitudes of these monarchies^ looked on perhaps with 
ttw> kindly an eye by (ribbon, belong to the domain of history, 
and it "ill suffice here to state that from the ethnical standpoint 
the chief interest centres in that of the Seljukides. covering the 
period from about the middle of the nth to the middle of the 
rjth century. Ii was under Togrul-beg of this dynasty (1038-63) 
that " the whole body of the Turkish nation embraced with 
fervour and sincerity the religion of Mahomet V A little later 
began the permanent Turki occupation of Asia Minor, where 
after the qonqoest of Armenia (1065-66) and the overthrow of 
the Byzantine emperor Romanus Diogenes (.071), numerous 
military settlement*, followed by nomad Turkoman encampments, 
were established by the great Seljtik niters, Alp Arslan and Mslek 
bhah <1063-9*}, at all the strategical points. These first arrival* 
were joined later by others fleeing before the Mongol hosts Jed 
by Jcnghtz-Khan's successors down to the time of Tinmr-bca. 
hit t ic ( hnstian* (Greeks and earlier aborigines) were not enter- 
minate , and we read that, while great numbers apostatized, 
“many thousand children were marked by the knife of dream- 
ciaon j and many thousand captives were devoted to the service 
or the Pleasure, of their masters" (,A). In other words, the already 
mixed lurk, intruders were yet more modified by further inter- 
mingling, with the earlier inhabitants of Asia Minor. Those 
who, following the fortunes of the Otbman dynasty, crossed the 
Bosporus and settled in Rumdia and some other parts of the 
Kalkan lenmsula, now jrrefer to call themselves Os*u*ii, even 


1 —.. — ™™ TWO ccntarica fsjlict. 
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repudiating the national name “Turk" still retained with pride 
bv the ruder peasant classes of Asia Minor- The Utter are often 
spoken of as “Scljuk Turks," as if there were some racial difference 
between them and the Eurojiean Osman!i, and for the distinction 
there is some foundation. As pointed out by Arminius Vambery , 
the Osmauli have been influenced and moditicd by their closer 
association with the Christian populations of the Balkan lands 
while in Anatolia the Seljuks have been able better to preserve 

the national t?pe and temperament, I lie trsie I urki ^P inC t 1 ah 

Tiifketttum") survives especuilly in the provinces of Lykaoma 
and Kappadokia. where the few surviving natives were not only 
Islamised but ethnically fused, whereas in Europe most of (hum 
(Bosnians Albanians) were only Islamised. and here the lurJci 

element has always been slight. 

At present the original Turk! type and temperament are 

perhaps best preserved amongst the remote 1"^ th< v«imi». 
of the Lena, and the Kirghiz groups {Kirghiz * 

Kazaks and Kara Ki^hr.) of the West Siberian steppe art the 
Pamir uplands. The Turki connection of the Yakuts, abort 
which some unnecessary doubts had been raised, 
at rest bv V- A. Sieroche«tky', who, however, describe* them 
as now a very mixed people, owing to alliances wilh the 1 unguses 
and Russians. They are of short stature, averaging > 

5 fL 4 in., and this observer thought their dark but !***»*"» 
black eyes, deeply sunk in narrow orbits, gave them more < 

Red Indian than of a Mongol cast I hey art a m0i ■ 

progressive aboriginal people in Siberia, although numlxnng no 
more than *oo,ooo souls, concentrated chiefly along the 
hanks on the plateau between the Una and the AM**- , 

In the Yakuts we have an extreme instance of the cap, < 
man to adapt himself to the art* They not merely■£ 
thrive and display a considerable degree ot enttrgy a e <- 
in the coldest region on the globe- Within the -thtrmd of 
- 7 , Fahr. Verkhoyansk, in the heart of their territory, is alone 

■ DU StrUm^dsr Tiirit* in £««•/* In ‘*91' 

^ P 1 **!' | i f rt f \ i.' VabiMStv ^ lcf 

- UfAMtgrufAfr fim*rfter, ^ * \ j 

fmftrhl Gnjp-. Stc. t8q&. nailed I" ‘Vahtrr. IJeC- J 1 Aa 9t' 
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included for the period from November to February. and in this 
temperature, at which the quicksilver freezes, the Yakut children 
may be seen gambol ting naked in the snow. In midwinter 
Mr R. Kerman met some of these w men of iron,^ as Wrangd 
calls them, airily arrayed in nothing but a shirt and a sheepskin* 
lounging about ns if in ihe enjoyment of the balmy Zephyrs of 
some genial sub-tropical rone. 

Although nearly all are Orthodox Christians, or at least bap¬ 
tized as such T they are mere Shaman Ists at heart, still conjuring 
the powers of nature, hut offering no worship to a supreme deity, 
of whom they have a vague notion* though he is too far off to 
hear, or too good to need their supplications. The world of 
good and evil spirits, however, has been enriched by accessions 
from the Ruslan calendar and pandemonium. Thanks to their 
commercial spirit, the Yakut language, a very pure Turk! idiom, is 
c^en more widespread than the races having become a general 
medium of intercourse for Tungus* Russian, Mongol and other 
traders throughout East Siberia, from Irkutsk to the Sea of 
Okhotsk, and from the Chinese frontier to the Arctic Ocean 1 . 

la some extent \\„ Radloff is right in describing the great 
The Kirghii. Kit^iii | urki family as "of all Turks most nearly 
allied to the Mongols in their physical characters, 
and by their family names such as Kyptshak [Kipchakj. Argyn, 
Human, giving evidence of Mongolian descent, or at least of 
internstature with Mongols"/' Rut we have already been warned 
against I he danger of attaching too much importance to these tribal 
designations, many of which seem, after acquiring renown on the 
baUle-ficW* to have ^ sed from one ethnic group to another 

There are certain Hindu Kush and Afghan tribe* who think 
themselves Greeks or Arabs, because of the supposed descent of 
their chiefs from Alexander the Great or the Prophe/s family, and 
genealogical trees spring up like the conjurer's imngo plant in 
support of such illustrious lineage. The Chagaiaj (Jagatai) tribes. 
tA Turfci fitock ^ speech, take their name from a fujl-btaod 
Mongol, Chagaiai, second *on of Jenghiz- K han, to whom fell 
Eastern I urkestan in the partition of the empire. 

1 A. ErtsAn, JM* ™ -/IV £r£< tSjg, Vol. m + p. 5 i. 

- Quoted bj 1 FVwhtL AWj r lfa» + p, 
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In the same way many U zbeg sad K-Lrjfhsz Turki tribes are 
named from famous Mongol chiefs although no one will deny a 
strain of true Mongol blood in all these heterogeneous groups. 
This is evident enough from the square and somewhat flat Mongol 
features, prominent cheek-bones, oblique eyes, large month, fc*t 
and hands, yellowish brown complexion, ungainly obese figures 
and short stature, all of which are characteristic of both sections, 
the Kara •Kirghiz highlanders, and the Kazaks of the lowlands. 
Some ethnologists regard these Kirghiz groups, not as a distinct 
hranch of the Mongols Turki race, but rather as a confederation 
of several nomad tribes stretching from the Gobi to the Lower 
Volga, and mingled together by Jenghiz-Khan and his successors - 

The true national name is Kttedk, “Riders, art as tte> 
were originally for the most part mounted 
marauders, or free lances of the steppe, the term Kou *i. 
came to be gradually applied to all nomad and 
other horsemen engaged in predatory war are, 11 uS * a , 
date reached the South Russian steppe, where it was *doptt4t 
the form of AW by the Russians themselves. It should be 
noted that the compound term Kirghiz-Karak, mtrodoced by 
the Russians to distinguish these nomads from t itir on n ossm. - 
is really a misnomer, The word "Kirghiz * at T hf j£»r* 

ever its origin, is never used by the Kazaks in Ksnihit- 
tefereaee to them&elve*, but only to thtir n ^ f 
relations, the Kirghiz, or Kara- Kirghiz’, oi the uplands- 

These highlanders, who roam the Tian-shan and Pamir valley 
form two sections:— On, “Right" or East, and -W, ^ 

West They are the Diht Kamnnyi. that is. “Wild Rock People, 
of the Russians, whence the expression “Block 
in some English books of travel Hut they c*H themse«n^y 
Kirghiz, claiming descent from an original in * _ ,,, A 

itself sprung from a legendary Kirghiz-beg. from j h 

descended The Chiliks, Kitars and other* all now reunited with 

‘ be ?h" « grouped in long^blitted and snll 

jealously maintained section.-.he ^ -» 

> M. Hafltuhin <« Izvttlia ft***- *'■ Ap ^ 1 ' 1 ^ , f h tpnt!L 

* = *• Eta*." with rsfsrmce tu lh« eol«.r of their round 
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/ntur Horde —whose joint domain extends from Lake Ritkliash 
round the north sick of the Caspian down io the Lower Volga 1 . 
All accepted the (cachings of Islam many centuries ago, but their 
Muhammadanism 2 is of a somewhat negative character, without 
mosques,, mnltahs, or fans tic isnb and in practice not greatly to 
distinguished from the old Siberian Shamanism. Kumiss, fer¬ 
mented mare's milk, their universal drink, as amongst the ancient 
Scythians, plays a large pari in the life of these hospitable steppe 
nomads. 

One of the lasting results of Castren's Uhours has been to 

The Finn* P ]ace reasonable doubt the Altai origin of 

the Finnish peoples 1 . Their cradle may now be lo¬ 
cal tied with some confidence about the headwaters of the Yenisei, 
in proximity to that of their Turki kinsmen, Here is the seat of 
die Sty&tes and of the closely allied AVrVWjr, A ’amursiNtsi, Aftr/ms t 
Kanjgas&t and others, who occupy a considerable territory along 
both slopes of the Sayan range, and may be regarded as the 
primitive stock of the widely diffused Finnish race. Some of 
these groups have intermingled with the neighbouring Turki 
peoples, and even speak Turki dialects. But the original Finnish 

1 On ihe uliaenre irklELriki of lh«e Horde# to the Kara-Rirgh it anil prehu- 
iaric (J^sts some light hi, them (brown by the inveU i&H kirn of N\ A. Amlov, 
a Mimmary of wbme ffiodiuutit k given by Ur A. Ivanoraki in Cmfrattlttf 
/nr AMkr&dQ£ti etr. p p. 4 y. 

Although officially relumed u ..S(uJirtmniarlacis iifihe Sunni seel* l.evchine 
tcib 1 U Iliac it h hand W tty whether they are- Modem, Pagan {SJuunantflls)* w 
.VJaisaclieaii. I hi* t.f'E becffilwc I hey bdieve God ha* made good attgeb called 
Mm&r and lad angel* called Mw&r, Two of tha* Jplrits hi inviahl? on 
Che diuLildtn. of every person from hi» hmh, (he gt.uc| on the righi, the bad *js 
C- hc left, eaeh uining his aclioqjg in their respective (wok^, and balancing 
.-iceirtttih at hi* death- ti w inleredlog c-j compare these idcib with thattof 
(he t ibeg priisee who explained lo Air l.an*de]l tint ai The reuirreetinn,. the 
earth berhg flm. The dead glow oat of h like gi***; ibrn tkul divide* [he good 
fn>m [he bad, adding these! below and tho^ above. In heaven nobody dies, 
and every urkh ii (iraltM; eVH (he wicket! creditor may -wek out hi* debtor, 
anrt in lieu of (he money owing may talc over the eqnmknt in hit S iW deeds, 
if I here be a tty, ami ihu^ fc* mtd Cmto*/ A* w, i&fj*;, p r 4 j&). 

J See "1™*% hi* RtUdtriiMi o. Brttf* mm dm Jmhrtn itf 4 *- 4Vr p, 4 c 
&q.;amt Vmrnck it*n tf, £mra#uHKhtu SfmAMkn I0fS, vol u 

/W/wr. 
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_J „i, afe well represented by the Kojot«> 'ft' 110 ' lf(i 

type a nfram these their*..fcinsmen, the Samoyeds 

S Others, ^ 

, F ™ ,|rlv mate along the foot of the Altai and down the Irtish to 
rhe Urals appear 10 have long occupied both sh»P« t,f 
^ they acquired some degree of culture, m«A ^«™Uy ^ 

ra|>6fl, t ’omTnet or miners ta Ph .3 t^h^'oWioi 

there are nn "' in ^ s q( (hc Finnish national epic must have 

£J in w metalliferous region, which could only be the Alta. 

" t -nd home and point of 

daemon for the hmn.sh l ■ _ ^ ^ lhenMdowil ihe 

some prehistoric, some h - i ftd down the Kama 

**•» •* n r 'Ml srssr^—- —— 

to the Volga. 1-rom i ■ . . hordes went south 

were formed (Volga Finns), some uemMl wanderers 

and west {Dtinul’ian Finns), while more 

> Pe* Knett M Man, !’■• #*' , ... njlh MrC. U* Clark 

1 ta a ra*p»dve ****_° n * the primitive ***"*•*' of ^ 

(^niM r AprU. iB^h P’ ^ a |id ihc liSici 

rWinuity. ‘ ■n.ere ***” w hi m«» d *\ ^ Hijnjj4flluU had k«nmc dnfeei 

tnirt jeoa jsflP .. | m^ny „f the tuiic«n>. «>'l ««" P 1 ”' 

psiplrt; for th* name. *** r d ^JISoM mentimeil in ^ K*fcrale ** 
ticulir inewiiCiUKww ° 1 , *ridsm." 

rarity depleted ™ rW North Cape 1» t'“= 

* When Otirtwre mad* h>. ft"™" 1 V net hr Smoyefa a» at 

Sem (While S«») all ihi* Aretw ”« 1 >ua , ,-j „h 4 /a, |h ttHmrml*** 

p^nl, l W lhytrae Finn*, wbomJkiflfAHW } ^ Kui „ an , (Oiw/w 1. Hj- 
of the Nortertien, and ihc 1 ^ [he Whitt Sea and the V»l» 

In medkvaJ limo whu f fCK ’ . BrliUnnJ ^ 

wa» nften sailed Permia i bar «n« the ^ |ieej( , hi(1 ty occupied I)) 

sad other PennUn F| nn ' Siberia tr. ihe **> 

Simoyp4 trilwi sprcwiifg 

Lowtr [>vim- 
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ascended ihe great river to Lakes Ladoga and Onega p and thence 
to l he shores of the Baltic and Lapland {Batik and l^ikt Finns), 
Thus were constituted the main branches of the widespread 
Finnish family, whose domain formerly extended 
Prc*^ r * nd fr™ Khatanga beyond the Yenisei to Lapland, 
onraain. and from the Arctic Ocean to the Altai range, the 
Caspian, and the Volga, with considerable wA w& 
j]i the Danube basin, Hut throughout their relatively short his¬ 
toric Life the Finnish peoples, despite a characteristic tenacity and 
power of resistance* have in many places been encroached upon, 
absorbed, or even entirely eliminated* by more aggressive races, 
such as the Siberian “ 7 aEars 1 ’ in their Altai cradleiand, the Turki 
Kirghii and Bashkirs in the West Siberian steppes anti the Urals* 
the Russians in the Volga and Lake districts, the Germans and 
Lithuanians in the Baltic Provinces (Kurland, Livonia, Esthonia)* 
the Rumanians, Slavs, and others in the Danube regions^ where 
the Ugrian Bulgurs and Magyars have been almost entirely asstmi- 
JuEed in type (and the former also in speech) to the surrounding 
European populations. 

Few anthropologic now attach much importance to the views 
l»w wcai- no1 - m E l u ® te obsolete regarding a former extension 
tEtpw ldDf ° f lhe * mmsh mcc 0ver l ^e whole of Europe and 
the British [sles. Despite the fact that all the 
Hnns arc essentially round headed, they were identified first with 
the long headed cavemen, who retreated north with the reindeer, 
as was [he favourite hypothesis, and then with the early neolithic 
races who were also long-headed. Elaborate but now forgotten 
essays were written by learned philologists to establish a common 
ongm of the Basque and the Finnic longues, which have nothing 
m common, and half the myths, folklore, and legendary' heroes of 
[he western nut sons were traced to Finno-Ugrian sources. 

Nou i*e know better, and both archaeologists and philologists 
have made it evident that the Finnish peoples- are relatively 
quue recent arrivals in Europe, that the men of the Bronze Age 
in Finland itself were not Finns but Teutons, and that at the 

k ginning of the new era al[ the Finnish tribes still dwelt east 
of the Gulf of Finland 1 . 

Sre A. ! [flckjitnEin, />» Jtottns* finulmdi, HcKingfcr** 1*97 ; afcu> 
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Not only so, but the eastern migrations themselves, as above 
roughly outlined, appear to have taken plate at T(tttnm „ d 
a relatively late epoch, long after the inhabitants |B 

of west Siberia had passed from the New Stone L 4»d*. 
to the Metal Ages, J. R. Aspelin, M founder of 
Finno-Ugrian archaeology,” points out that the Hnno-Ugnan 
peoples originally occupied a geographical position between the 
Indo-Gcfinanic and the Mongolic races, and that their first I run 
to was most probably a development between the Yenisei and 
the Kama, of the studied Ural-Altai Bronac .Age, the last echoes 
of which may be traced westwards to Finland and north bcanth 
navii In the Upper Yenisei districts iron objects had still the 
forms of the Bronze Age, when that ancient cm I nation, associated 
with the name of the “Chudes,” was interrupted by an invasion 
which introduced the still persisting Turki Iron Age, expelled the 
aboriginal inhabitants, and thus gave rise to the great migrations 
rlrst of the Finno-Ugrian*, and then of the Turki peopled Bashkir*, 

Volga iJ Tatars” find cfltiers) ^ acrOSS lh * U ™ 1 *' 'T** 

in the Permian territory between the Irtish and the Kama, that 
the West Siberian (Chudishj Iron Age continued its normal and 
unbroken evolution. The objects recovered from die cid grave* 
and kurgans in the present governments o vtr ,lti a _ 
and especially at Ananyino on the Kjima, centre of t is t n u * 
show that here took place the transition from t c ronix to c 
Iron Age some 300 JW«* the new era, nn ‘ J] 1 ™-*. 

developed n later Iron Age, whose forms are characteristic _ 
northern Finno-Ugrian lands, The whole region would thus 
appear to have been first occupied by these T’f^S 
Asia after the irruption of the Turki horde* mto es c * ^ 

during the First Iron Age, at most some 500 or boo y - . 

* ^ a KU^ V. Th— 

fthe N tb* H^T^I - 

l^poque de Is trim** de S' ^ w’*i*f n Finn^ulem 

lTaM t^r m SitaSJ'wi « * L-rkp,.** |7h~ Gh- 
iranedkaSemrm au sutl la£f ^ .. . . f D i.i.l 
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the Christian era, The Finno-Ugrian migrations are thus limited 
to a period of not more than a r 6 oo years from the present time, 
and this conclusion, based on archaeological grounds^ agrees fairly 
well with the historical, linguistic, and ethnical data 

It is especially in this obscure field of research that the 
eminent Danish scholar, Prof. Vilhelm Thomsen, ha* rendered 
inestimable services to European ethnology. By the light of his 
linguistic studies A. H. Snell Limn 1 has elucidated 
Finn*, B " 3tic origins of the Baltic Finns, the ProtChEstonians, 
the now all but extinct Livonians, and the quite 
extinct Kurlanders, from the time when they still dwell east and 
south-east of the Baltic lands, under the influence of the surround¬ 
ing Lithuanian and GoUn'c tribes* (ill the German conquest of the 
Baltic provinces. We Icom from Jordanes, to wham is due the 
first authentic account of these populations, that the various 
Finnish tribes were subject to the Gothic king Hermaiuirich, 
and Thomsen now shows that all the Western Finns (Estonians, 
Livonians, Votes, Vepses t Karelians, Tavastians, and others of 
Finland), must in the first centuries of the new era have Jived 
practically as one people in the closest social union, speaking one 
language, and following the same religious, tribal, and political 
institutions. Earlier than ihe Got hie was the LettoTJlhuajiiart 
contact, as shown by the fact that its traces are perceptible in the 
language of the Volga Finns* in which German loan-words arc 
absent From these investigations it becomes clear that the 
Finnish domain must at that time have stretched from the 
present Esthonm, Livonia, and Lake Ladoga south to the western 
Dvina. 

The westward movement was connected with the Slav rnigra- 
RtlaUana tD l ^ DS ' SlaVS sOUth of the Letts HlOVcd 

Gaihi. utu, west, other Slav tribes must have pushed north, 
thus driving both Letts and Finns west to the 
Baltic provinces, which had previously been occupied by the 
Germans (Cloths}. Some of the Western Finns must have found 
their way about 50 a a.d., scarcely earlier, into parts of this 
region, where they came into hostile and friendly contact with 
1 FtrminHtsfbrtniwFXj 7idthrift fiu. A*%. Sat* 1*^5, 
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the Norsemen. These relations would even appear to be reflected 
in the Noise mythology, which may be regarded as in great 
measure an echo of historic everts. The wars of the Swedish 
and Danish kings referred to in these oral records may be 
interpreted as plundering expeditions rather than permanent 
conquests, while the undoubtedly active intercourse between the 
cast a nd west coasts of the Baltic may be explained on the 
assumption that, after the withdrawal of the Goths, a remnant 
of the Germanic populations remained behind in the Baltic 

From Nestor's statement that all three of the \ arangian 
princes settled, not amongst Slavish but amongst ^ 0 „.r uo 
F innish topics, it may be inferred that the Finnish 0rif in.- 
element constituted the most important section in 
the newly founded Russian State; and it may be« be J" - ?"?? 
that the term « Russ" itself has now been tnm<* < 
word a “Norseman.' 1 But although at fe 

outnumbering the Slavs, the Finnish peoples soon lost ^ 

ascendancy, and their subsequent history may summed P 
the expression—gradual absorption in the surround.ng ^ re¬ 
lations. This inevitable process is still gomg on amon^l ill the 
Volga, l^ike and Baltic Finns, except m Finland and Upland, 

where other conditions obtain \ 

Most Finnish ethnologists agree that however much hey may 
now differ in their physical and mental characters and usages, 
Finns and Lapp were all originally one peop ^ _ 

of S*tma‘ enters into the national name of nil the a m £ £ 

Suoma/aistt, the Finns of Finland, WW, *»*« 

Samdait (Sabmeladl, the Upps, the . 

Ohthere’s time the Norsemen called all the Upps"Fionas (as 

1 Fia ™* t[ 1cfl ? « ceilmte, «t 

tspictz ™t€S regHflns forest*™ ^ p*r futm 

dt k S.Wrk occiilenlate; J* 1 ” {* " h dBBl U « rente-ai«ca»t V« 
prupto. Us farent rcdu.Is 4 <>» •“'***' 

dci debm eparc^ 1 [TVtffcu** WT^* ,flW ' P * 1 npiU6ei.l to mean 

' A Jd of doubtful me*** "Pea 

ra»™/ or /hr, M* J e J^ &fi**i*M*ft<«***' V- '♦»• 

People" (vm Thomsen, Einjfmt ^pr. *¥« * „ 
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the Norwegians still do), and that early navigator already noticed 
that these 11 Finns" seemed to speak [he same 

ind^rdj'in language as the Buormas, who were true Finns 1 * 

FiftC1f ' Nor do the present inhabitants of Finland, taken 

as a whole* differ more in outward appearance and temperament 
front their Lapp neighbours than do the Tarastians and the 
Karelians, shat is* their western and eastern sections, from each 
other The Tavastians, who call themselves Mcmclaiset, “ Lake 
People," have rather broad, heavy frames, small and oblique blue 
or grey eyes, lowy hair and white complexion, without [he dear 
florid colour of the North Germanic and English peoples. The 
semper ament is somewhat sluggish, passive and enduring, morose 
and vindictive* but honest and trustworthy. 

Very different are the tall, slim, active Karelians 
44 Cowherds,from A w aii r Si Cow”), with more regular features* 
straight grey eyes, brown complexion, and chestnut hair, like 
that of the hero of the Kakvala, hanging in ringlets down the 
shoulders. Many of the Karelians, and most of the neighbouring 
fngrians about the head of the Gulf of Finland, as well as the 
Votes and Vepses of the great lakes, have been assimilated in 
speech* religion, and usages to the surrounding Russian popula¬ 
tions. But the more conservative Tavastfcns have hitherto 
tenaciously preserved (he national sentiment, language, and irudb 
tions. Despite the pressure of Sweden on the west, and of 
Russia on the east, the Finns still stand out as a distinct Euro- 
pean nationality! and continue to cultivate with success their 
harmonious and highly poetical language. Since the 12th century 
they have been Christiana, converted to the Catholic faith by 
"Saint Eric, King of Sweden, and later to Lutheranism, again 
by the Swedes". I he national university, removed in 18.27 from 
Abo to Helsingfors, is a centre of much scientific and literary 
work* and here E. Lonnrot, father of Finnish Literature, brought 
out his various editions of the A that of 1849 consisting 
of some 50,000 strophes. 

A kind of transition from ihese settled and cultured Finns 

1 d ‘hi finn&fi him ami In Itooimu ■qiFfttootk neah an gje&jodc** 

(Oiebuu* U 

* m Y pap*r ™ Finn* in Cu*IPi ef fx/urwatim, p. iy6. 
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to the U|>ps of Scandinavia and Russia is formed by the slid 
almost nomad, or at least restless Kwans, who for- ^ 
rncrlv roamed as far as the White Sea, which in 
Alfred’* time was known as the Ctvtn Ste (Kwren Sea). 1 hese 
K warns, who still number nearly 300,000, are even tailed nomads 
by Prof, J. A, Friis, who tells us that there U a continual move¬ 
ment of small hands between Finland and Scandinavia. "The 
wandering Kw*ns pass round the Gulf of Bothnia and up 
through Lappmvken to KittaM, where they separate, some going 
to Varanger, and others to Alien. 1 hey follow the same route 
as that which, according to historians, some of the Norsemen 
followed in their wanderings from ]■ inland 1 , the references of 
the Sagas are mostly to these primitive Hothnian Finns, with 
whom the Norsemen first came in contact, and who in the 6th 
and following centuries were still in a rude state not greatly 
removed from that of their Ugrian forefathers. As shown by 
Almcivist's researches, they lived almost exclusively by hunting 
and fishing, had scarcely a rudimentary knowledge of agriculture, 
and could prepare neither butter nor cheese from the milk of their 


half-wild reindeer herds. 

Such were also, and in some measure still are, the kindred 
Lapps, who with the allied Yurvk Samvyadt of ^ ^ msrpt 
Arctic Russia are the only true nomads still sur* mil 

vivlng in Europe, Mr A. H. Cocks, who travelled 
amongst all these rude aborigines in 1888, describes 
the Kwarns who range north to Lake Enam. as “for the must 
part of a very rough class," and found that the Russian Lapps ut 
the Kola Peninsula, " ansept as to their clothing and the addition 
of coffer and sugar to their food supply, are living now muc I it 
same life as their ancestors probably lived jooo or room years 
ago, a far more primitive life, in fact, than the Reindeer ^app* 
[of Scandinavia], They have not yet begun to use tobacco, and 
reading and writing are entirely unknown among them, n 1 l 
thc three other divisions of the race tihe Norwegian, Swedish, and 
Finnish Lapps], they are a very cheerful, light-hearted people, 


> um, EaH of Duck'. English cil. p. jrf- Th. S**™ * 

to I* » Irani! alien uf Atari*, m«usine h-w-lyinfi i htnet A a.Huiaut, 

as tlity rail Ibenuetacs, urao^l tacau “Crew*l* n£ I ,cr * j| 

sa-* 
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and have the curious habit of expressing their thoughts aloud in 
extempore sing-song V’ 

Simitar traits have been noticed in the Samoyads* whom 
Mr F. G. Jackson describes as an extremely sociable and ho^ 
pliable people, delighting in gossip, and much given to Laughter 
and merriment* He gives their mean height as nearly 5 ft. 2 in rT 
which is about the same as that of the 1-apps (Von Diiben, 5 ft. 
2 in.p others rather less), while that of the Finns averages 5 ft 
5 in, (Topinard), Although the general Mongol appearance is 
much less pronounced in the Lapp* than in the Samoyads, in 
some respects—low stature, Hat face with peculiar round outline — 
the latler reminded Mr Jackson of the ^tryanians* who are a 
branch of the Beorraas {Permian Finns), though like them now 
much mixed with the Russians. The so-called prehistoric “Jjipp 
Graves* 1 * occurring throughout the southern parts of Scandinavia* 
arc now known from their contents to have belonged to the 
Norse racc^ who appear to have occupied this region since the 
New Stone Age* while the I^app domain seems never to have 
reached very much farther south than Trondhjem. 

All these facts* taken especially in connection with the late 
L«pp arrival of the Finns themselves in Finland* lend 

origin 1 mnd support to the view that the Lapps art a branch* 
not of the Suomalaiset, but of the Permian Finns, 
and reached their present homes, not from Finland, but from 
North Russia through the Kanin and Kola Peninsulas, if not 
round the shores of the White Seo^ at some remote period prior 
to the occupation of Finland by its present Inhabitants. This 
assumption would 1I50 explain Ohthere’s statement that Upps 
and Fcrmians seemed to speak nearly the same language* The 
resemblance is still close, though l am not competent to say to 
which branch of the Finno-Ugrian family Lapp is most nearly 
allied. 


Of the Mongol physical characters the Lapp still retains the 
Temper*- round lew skull (index 83), the prominent cheek¬ 
bones, somewhat flat features, and ungainly figure. 
The temperament, also* is still perhaps more Asiatic 

* * B*it Tehran Itnri, mine Club, Kefe, i, |8$.«, 

1 T&i Cr/Ai Frtr-+n La/td, p. 
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than European, although since the 18th century they have bco> 
Christians—Lutherans it. Scandinavia, Orthodox « In 

pagan rimes Shamanism had nowhere acquired a greater develop 
merit Hum among the Lapps. A great feature of the system were 
the “nine-trees,” made of pine or birch bark, •« scn ^ d wit * 
figures of gods, men, or animals, which were consulted on 
important occasions, and their mysterious signs interpreted by 
the Shamans. Even foreign (wtcnUteS hearkened to t» voi<j 
these renowned magicians, and in England the expression Lap- 
land witches“ became proverbial, although it appears that th*e 
never were any witches, but only wizards, m P n ’ 
rites have long ceased to he practised, a'mug i j 

crude ideas of a material after-life still linger on- Mongy -to* 
other treasures are often buried or hid away, <he-ne^ dym 
without revealing the secret, either through **&**££?£ 
probably of set purpose in the hope of thus makmg provision for 

th ° Am^^l kindred Samoyads, despite their 

doxv, the old pagan beliefs enjoy a still more 

“As lone as things go well with him. he is a Christian, but 

should his reindeer die, or other catastrophe hap] 

dh„l. return, » hi, old »d Mm « 

heathen «.vicc< by n.ghl -™j to Mlted*"*"* 

* - - •»? - 

as the wooden cross supplemented on “ 

overturned sledge to convey the dea ha c> ‘ (he hlunan 

the underworld, and ,hc '£*£ 0 * 10 propitiate Chaddi; 
sacrifices were perhaps formerly oncrea _ y ‘ 

and although these things * young 

ago that a Sumoyad living on Novai* Ztmu* 

S ‘ rL Lil« holiefe and !«*«« PT *£?' 

Siberian Finns—Ostyaks of the \« nlscl ' d . ™' VoU * 

rivers. Voguls of the Urals-but even wnongM 

the Votyaks, Mordvinians, So recently At 

scattered groups still surviving m the v oiga 

i Tkt Crtel Fttfst» p. *4- 
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the year 1896 a number of Votyaks were tried and convicted for 
the murder of a passing mendicant, whom they had beheaded to 
appease the wrath of Kiremeh Spirit of Evil and author of the 
famine raging at that time in Central Russia. Besides Kireniel, 
the Votyaks—who appear to have migrated from the Tints to 
their present homes between the Kama and the Viatka rivers 
about 400 a.ix, and are mostly heathens — also worship In mar, 
God of Heaven, to whom they sacrifice animals as well as human 
beings whenever it am be safely done. We are assured by Baron 
de Kaye that even the few who arc baptized lake part secretly 
in these unhallowed rites 1 . 

To the Ugrtan brunch, rudest and most savage of all the 
Finnish peoples, belong these now moribund Volga groups as 
well as the fierce Bulgar and Magyar hordes, if not also their 
precursors, the JtfZygts and RFuk^Iqui, who m the and century a*d, 
swarmed into Pan non in from the Russian steppe, and in company 
with the Germanic Quarti and Murcomanni twice (tt58 and 172) 
advanced to the walls of Aquiteia. and were twice arrested by she 
legtom of Marcus Aurelius and Vents. Of the once numerous 
Jazyge% whom Pliny calls Bannaies, there were several branches 
—Mitutir., Mctaxastei Basifii ( 11 Royal ”)—who were first reduced 
by the Goths spreading from the Baltic to the Eiucme and Lower 
Danube, and then overwhelmed with the Dacians, Getjc, Bafftemg, 
and a hundred other ancient peoples in the great deluge of the 
Ifunnish invasion. 

I'rom the sfluie South Russian steppe—the plains watered by 
Tht Buigmim ^ Lower Don and Dnieper—came the Butrin, 
S“SS,— firSt ttl rt55Qciation with *hc Huns, from whom they 
are scarcely distinguished by the early Byzantine 
writers, and then as a senate people, who-, after throwing off the 
yoke of the Avars (635 Ajfc) p withdrew before the pressure of the 
Khizars westwards no the Lower Danube (fijS). But their records 
go much farther back than these dates, and while philologists and 
archeologists arc able ro trace their wanderings step by step north 
to the Middle \ olga and the Ural Mountains, authentic Armenian 

J AV-rr *ht Itt Fefmfapaytnt dn mints tft Aaumm rf F/ji/Ait, Paris 

j&97- They bit still huiutpgus* ^pcctaily in tlmb, whert tfrey mnflberetl 
i 40,000 in 
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document! can? their history back to the and aunty b.c. Under 
the Arsacides numerous bands of Bulgara, driven from their home* 
atmit the Kama confluence bv civil strife, settled on the banks o 
Ihe AraSp and since that time (1*0-114 <«.> the Bulgurs were 
known to the Armenians as a great nation dwelling away to the 
north far beyond the Caucasus, 

Originally the name, which afterwards acquired such an odious 
notoriety amongst the European peoples, may have been more 
geoamphica] than ethnical, implying not so much a pa™cubr 
S„ « all the inhabitants of the Dufa (Volga, between the 
Kann and the Caspian, But at that time this section of the 
great river seems to have been mainly held by more or less hemo- 
gen»us branches of the Finno-Ugrian family and 
have now shown that to this connection beyond all question 
belonged in physical appearance, speech, and us,iges t ase » 
is noun as Bulgars, who formed pennBMM settlement ■ - 

south of the Lower Danube towards the close of the jth ce ^ 
Here “these bold and dexterous archery who dnnkt <h ^ 
feast'd on the flesh of their fleet and indefatigable h«**, *£» 
tiocL and herds followed, or rather guided, the 
row camps; to whose inroads no country w« nmjjt» «P*, 
viou and who were practised in flight, though incapable of fer , 
esiaSlished a powerful state, which maintained its .nde|*nden« 

* E£T*«IS£E£^‘£ **«.«. ,.i» -r-g 

"a vague 'dominion’’ =vr, Mr Ptoto -to. *• 

Bukars spread the terror of their hated name . 

Baton lands, and were prevented only by the ^ 

froft anticipating their Tomandea have left 

sr P " rjcau-i- ~ -*2 

i See topeeUtly Sdu&rit^ JEth* 

,, #rV d V. to Satot-Mwtin, iwi' rh xUU ^ 

II, P ... aq, ate. Ite *m in***"** 
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alive; Thrace end, Illyria were strewn with unburied corpses; 
captives were shut up with horse and Cattle in stablest and all 
consumed together, white the brutal hordes danced to the music 
of their shrides and groans. Indescribable was the horror inspired 
by the Bulgurs, who killed for killing's sake, wasted for sheer rive 
of destruction, swept away all works of the human hand, bimt, 
razed cities, left in their wake nought but a picture of their own 
cheerless native steppes, Of all the barbarians that harried the 
Empire, the Bulgurs have left the most detested name, although 
closely rivalled by the Slavs, 

To the ethnologist the later history of the Bulgarians s of 
exceptional interest They entered the Danubian lands ir the 
seventh century as typical Ugro" Finns, repulsive alike in physical 
appearance and mental characters. Their dreader! chief, Krum, 
celebrated his triumphs with sanguinary rites, and his folhwers 
yielded in no respects to the Huns themselves in conrsenes. and 
brutality, ket an almost complete mural if not physical fans* 
formation had been effected by the middle of the 9th certury, 
when the Bulgurs were evangelised by Cyril and Met helms, 
exchanged their rude Ugrian speech for a Slavonic tongue the 
so-called “Church Slav/' or even “Old Bulgarian," and be«me 
henceforth merged in the surrounding Slav populations- The 
national name “Bulgur" alone survives, as that of a somethat 
peaceful southern “btav people, who have in our time sjsin 
acquired the political independence of which they had beendc- 
priv-ed by Bajozet t, in 1 392. 

Nor did this name disappear from the Volga lands after :he 
Gnu md gf ^ t m '8ration of Bulgar hordes to the Don bsin 
LitUcBuj. during the 3rd and 4U1 centuries ad. On he 
contrary, here arose another and a greater Bulpir 
empire, which was known to the Byzantines of the 10th centtry 
as “ Black Bulgaria," and later to the Arabs and Western peopb 
as “Great Bulgaria," in contradistinction to the “Little Bulgaria" 
south of the Danube'. It fell to pieces during the later “ Tatar” 


1 Kubmquik («Jlh r*»lu.y| - »1V> cirne ,0 the ElU, a v«y 1 lrK v sad <kq 
over to lime! wider then the Seine, ilowmy from >G ra . Bulgur*,' whirl 
]|«S to the north. farther on he add*: “[! i* tom this Glrtl Bulgaria that 
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wars, and nothing now remains of the Volga Hulgirs, except the 
Volga itself from which, they were named. 

In the same region, but farther north 1 , lay also a “Great 
Hungary/' the original seat of those other Vgrian Avtnatii 
Finns known as Hungarians and Magyars* who Magy*™. 
followed later in the track of the Bulgurs, and like 
them formed permanent settlements in the Danube basin, hut 
higher up in Pan non ia, the present kingdom of Hungary. Here, 
however, the Magyars had been preceded by the kindred (or at 
least distantly connected) Avars, the dominant people m the 
Middle Danube lands for a great part of the period between the 
departure of the Hun* and the arrival of the Magyars ■ Ro ng 
up like a storm cloud from the depths of Siberia to the \ olga an 
Eurine, sweeping every thing before them, reducing Kutigurs, 
Uiigurs, Bulg.vts, and Slavs, the Avars presented themselves in 
the 6th century on the frontiers of the empire as the nn com* 
allies of Justinian. Arrested at the Elbe bjtthe Australian r,lllh 
and hard pressed by the Gcpids, they withdrew to 1 ?. 
Danube under the ferocious Khagan Bayan, who, before ls 
throw by the Emperor Mauritius and death in 602, had cresset 
the Danube, captured Sirmium, and reduced the whoe vegio. 
bordering on the Byzantine empire, Ut« t hc stl! 

Avars with their Slav followers, “the Avar viper and theblav 
locust," overman the Balkan lands, and in 6aj near j caj 
Constantinople They were at last crushed by I'epm. k'"S 

Liau*i th«c BtiJjfiiriiiis who are beyapd the Danfhe. oa ‘he GuinMnlii F 
(quoted by Vh Saint-Miitlfl). t i FbrtCi/pk 

' *«"«.' »>-—:*■ ™ “z“ £!?££• 

ttyilH* “Great Hungary was the Ufltl of hat>*rt, ma q—w 

Ftano-Turkl people. who still tucupy a eonsifcnwMs temtoty 
GoTOMwnt about the southern dope* of ihe l <. OnA-iftu' 5 

■ With them we« aWa‘«t many of the J 1:, ™J 

(Gihb&n’s "Obots or VaechntsJtes’"■henife I * ^ efclm 

true Av«t^ Bat ihe Tiirld (**ndep» ™» tho5C ,i mpi cannot 

Kfe the name, md in any CM lUe BIH r 0 f u *iii]iftn T 

ethnically rffittiagidsM- A'omdtik* an* a lcir _ W*Htbon 

h clearly a T.rki name, »4 «£. SZ 

(Orkhtmi, in *1^* »t the extern Turks, lie U** 

tine Mon coll. 
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Italy, who reoccupled Sirtnium in £99, and brought hack such 
treasure that (he value of gold was for a time enormously 
reduced, 

'Then came the opportunity of the //imri£ar$ (Hungarians)* 
who, after advancing from the Urals to the Volga (550 a .el), had 
reached the Danube about BB 6 . Here they were invited to the 
aid of the Germanic king A mu If, threatened by a formidable 
umgym.r coalition of the western Slavs under the redoubtable 
Zventibolg, a nominal Christian who would enter 

Records _ , . 

the church on horseback followed by his wild re¬ 
tainers and threaten the priest at the altar with the lash, In the 
upland Transylvanian valleys the Hunagars had been joined by 
eight of the derelict Kbazar trills, amongst whom were the 
Mtgtrs or Mqgxn t whose name under the form of Magyar 
was eventually extended to the united Hunagar-K bazar nation. 
Under their renowned king Arpad, son of Almuth, they first 
overthrew Zvemibolg, and then with the help of the surviving 
Avars reduced the surrounding Slav populations. Thus towards 
the dose ot the 9th century was founded in Pannnnia the present 
kingdom of Hungary, in which were absorbed alt the kindred 
Mongol and Finno-Turki dements that still survived from the 
two previous Mongplo-Turki empires, established in the same 
region by the Huns under A iti la (430-453)1 and by the Avars 
under Khagan Bay an (36^602}. 

After reducing the whole of Pannouift and ravaging Gannthu 
and Friuli, the Hangars raided Bavaria and Italy (899-900)* 
imposed a tribute on the feeble successor of Amulf (910), and 
pushed their plundering ex pedirions as far west as Alsa ce, Lorraine, 
and Burgundy, everywhere committing atrocities that recalled the 
memory of A Mila's savage hordes. They were reported to drink 
the blood of their captives* so that in medieval legends the term 
/twtgir l tfttgur (the of our fairy tales), indicated a man-eating 
monster who devoured the flesh and drank the blood of children. 
Later the same word seems to have been revived and associated 
with the Uigur "Turks who, as above seen, took part in the 
-Mongol invasions of Europe under Jcnghi/-Khan and his suc¬ 
cessors. 

This period of lawlessness and savagery was closed by the 
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conversion of Saint Stephen I. < 097 -* D 3 s >' aftcr whlch lhe 
Mimn became gradually assimilated in type and general culture, 
but not in speech, to the western nations*. Their harmonious 
and highly cultivated language still remains a typical member 
of the Ural-Altaic family, reflecting in its somewhat composite 
vocabulary the various Finno-Ugric and I urki elements (L gnans 
aad Pemiians from the Urals, Volga Hnns, lurki Avars 
Kharars), of which the substratum of the Magyar nation is con¬ 


stituted *, ,. , 

Politically the Magyars continue to occupy a position o ' 
importance in Eastern Eu rape, wedged in between the northern 
and southern Slav peoples, and thus presenting an insumioum. 
able obstacle to the aspirations of the Panslavist . 

fiery and vigorous Magyar nationality, a compact ^dyo . 
8,000,000 (1898), holds the boundless plains 
Middle Danube and theTheiss, and thus permanently s p ^ 
the Chekhfi, Moravians, and Slovaks of Hohemia am. t 
Carpathians from their kinsmen, the Yugoslavs f $>ov *■ 
of irvia and the other now SMbid Balkan ta* 

Vugo-Slavs are in their turn severed by «he Rumanians of 
Latin speech from their northern ami eastern wet rL "‘ __ j 
enians, Poles, Great and Little Russians, Had the "J 

Rumanians adopted any of the neighbouring Slav idiom*. ‘ _ 
safe to !,ay that, like the Ugrian Bulganans they must have lo g 
ago been absorbed in the stmoundmg 

sequences to the central European nations » ' ion 0 f t b c 

difficult to forecast. Here we have a stri “*6 . , Mtjo . na | 

influence of language in developing m P««- wi!nesie d on 
sentiment, analogous in many respects to . ^ lh 

a larger scale amongst the English-speaking populations on 


1 MtAwUg?* jfc 3*9- , rtoini. hold* ihat to l*» 

> VamWiy, pcrtiaps th* l** "£“*7^ fl7v1 ^ iL « teabalujrb ^ 

truetoje Magynr lean-’ more to 'heJ 1 ' H r ntHlmlc* lhe <&«■ 

r-kl band, Of .he uml-Altaic y-* » JUnwnl, 1*tly to the 
QSBt of lie physical tyi* partly "> j' gJav> 1imJ OoWMifc people m 

cmtiTiucrua tn1erB*in£ifop of sJl * t gnC, ■ ^ Gngwfk 

>™k {Utitr Z Ur,fru*t * ' h " 

?«., Vienna, i*j 7 , XL, Nos. i *>• 
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sides of the Atlantic and in the Austral lands. From this point 
of view the ethnologist may unreservedly accept Khren reach's 
trenchant remark that “the nation stands and falls with its 
speech 1 . 1 * 

I ^ Pis Volk stcht nml filti mil Jer Spr^ht:” Bnut/iem, 

stf97< p. l+F 
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SHimST CotujjiljSans M*J 5 !?fflr!S!t 1 «l!iiS^raS 

ind orwtmem E* ^ r , / p-tfimn Sp«cli— 

O ^jon-V.ri.bK- hS&- 

CuTiaml Sv^iUh-SEwnan *™-^'w my n Indfeu, 

FblUarc-Woflhc Che* 

R«cp.-alRiiu—1 he Mi>uivd-ri*uld Vutihf’tans— Primitive M*n 

i^-The Chefoltee W ntmg bp tera 7 1 ?. -H, e Btoxii Mijjm- 

in Flnride-Tlte Datolt wild 

lion* mul Uisphe*meni>—Cusme^ FhrBlrr—?Jlr J'Het it Indian! *»d 

“ s >«— 

Symbolism and SnJikc Danrt*. 


Conspectus 


DtotrftiH- 
%i oh Ln 


Primeval Home, North and South Amt^ fSt^a 
Present Baitfe. A. W A™#* MlanJs; 
chord of the Arctic Ocean, Dchrador, end ° nf, * ! ** ’ , 
matUM parti a/ Alaska and the Demtnwn; c 
and Agencies i* the Dominion and thtlndcd States, 

parts of Florida, Amo**, W A*» ; 1 *™’’ ?fj. 

Central and South America with Foegt* ether so,id and 

full-blood, or Aalf-firKifs „ 

Hair, M *«*, ^ f f \l7J^J!rtss.^ 

round in tt&ntf*trie sfehon ; foit < - 

Colour, «t «**»7 W ^ 

^niJww j?fl /£r upfowdr t and Ugh* br<mmtn - , . 

«f «kr Jm; Skull. *r«~/<r 
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Menial 

diwc- 

Itn, 


!;“■>' ) r but with wide range /ram 6 $ (same Eskimo) to Sq 
or 90 {same British Columbians^ Peruvians); the os 
Inc ae mare frequently present than amongst other races, 
but the ob linguae {hyoid bmtt) often imperfectly de- 
retyped; Jaws, massrtVt hut moderately projecting (meso- 
gnathaui, -2); Cheek-bone, rather prominent laterally, 
and also high, hit if fen a/ normal Cantoris form ; It ose, 
generally forge, straight or etrn aquiline, and mesorrhine 
\ 50); Eyes, nearly always black, round, and straight, hut 
smailt rather deep-set, and sometimes slightly oblique; 
Stature, usually aboie the medium (5 /?, 8 or 10 k) p 
but variable—under 5 ft. 6 in. on the western plateaux 
{Pernmam, also in Puegia and Alaska; 6 //. and 

upwards in Patagonia {Tchaelches}, Central Brasil 
tBororos) and Prairie {A/gonquians, Ir&qumans); Lipe, 
Arms, Lej£s r and Feet, of normal {European) type „ 
Temperament, moody, reserved, and wary; nut* 
Thirdly impassive and capable if enduring extreme physical 
pain ; Considerate Invards each other, kind and gentle 
fvtiuirds their hi men and children, hut not in a demon- 
LtmtiT* manner ; keen sense if justice, hence easily amended, 
but also easily pacified. The onboard show of dignity and 
tf lofty air assumed hy many seems due more to vanity or 
ostentation than to a Jetting 0/ true pride, Mental 

idpatity considerable, much higher than the JVegra, hut on 
Me whole inferior to the Mongol 

Speech, exelusivefy poly synthetic, a type unknown 
elsewhere; is not a primitive condition, but a highly 
specialised form 0/ agglutination, in which all the terms 
of the sentence tend to coalesce in a single polysyllabic word; 
Stoch languages vety numerous, perhaps more so than all 
Me slock languages 0/ all Me other orders of speech in Me 
rest of the world, 

Religion, various grades of spirit and nature soar 
ihip T corresponding to the various cult oral grades; a 
crude form if shamanism preiMenf amongst most tf the 
Aorth American aborigines, polytheism with sacrifice and 
priestcraft amongst Me cultured peoples {Actees, Mayas* 
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the monotheistic concept nowhere etearly 
belief in a natural afteriife very prevalent^ if mi uni¬ 
versal 

Culture, flighty dkerufied, ranging from the lamest 
stages 0/ savagery through warims degrtts of harharism 
/(? the advaneed social sink if the mart or less civilised 
Mayas* Aulees* Chile has, Yunctrs, Qtdthuas t and Ay moms; 
amongst these pottery t weaving* metalwork, agriculture, 
dad especially architecturw fairly well developed/ Utter* 
less so, although the Maya scrip/ seems to have reached 
the true phonetic state; navigation and science rudi¬ 
mentary or absent; in general savagery far more prevalent 
and intense in South than tit Piarth America, but the 
tribal state almost everywhere persistent. 

North America ; Eshimouan {lumiit, Aleut, Kara- D ^ i * [ ^ nj 
lit); Athapascan (Kuchin, Chippewy*n P Apache, Navajo); 
Kolushan ; Algon^uian (Delaware, Abenaki Chlppew^y* 
Shawnee, Arcpaho, Sac anti Fox* Blackfool); I return an 
(Huron, frlohawt, Ttisrarom, SencGa, Cayuga, Onon¬ 
daga); Eiouan (Dakota* Omaha, Crow, Iowa, Osage, 
Assinibom); Shashonean (Comanche, Utn); Salishan r 
Sahaptian; Caddoan ; Afuskhogean (Creek, f hocliw, 

Chioisa, Scminfltt); Pueblo (Zufii, I cgua» Jemc^, 

Moqui)* 

Centra] America: Qpatan; lYahnntfan (AHce, 

PipiJ); Muaxtecan (Maya, Quiche, Pocoman); MUtecan; 
Zapoteean; Charotegan; Qtomitlan; TaLtmanom. 

Sou.til America : Afuyscon (Chibcha): Qpahnan 
(Quiiu, Chincha s Inca 3 Ayiuara); Yuncan {C himu); 

Antisaa ; Jivaran ; Zapamn; Be toy an ; Warrauon 
Fanmn; Tien nan ; Pecan ; Bornean/ Tacnnan / Chi- 
yuitan; Mo/an ; ArOtmhan (Atorai, Maypure. \\ jpiana, 

Vktira, Mahinacu, Layana); Cariban (Bakairi, Nahuqua, 

Pamela, Galibi, Calina* Arecuna* Macusi, Ackawm}; 
Guaranian (Tembo, Tupi t Omqpia, MundmolJj Gent* 
(Botocudo, Carnacan); Charruon; Afafagaayan, LvUan; 

Toban ; Jfocohian; A ronton; Futlcheon (Pampas); 
Tehaelchean; Fnegian (Yahgan, Alacaluf). 
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No serious inquiry into the ethnical relations of the primitive 
inhabitants of the New World can avoid the discussion of such 
origLn and P rimar y questions as their origin and cultural evalu- 
Cufoinl rion. Are they indigenous in the absolute sense of 
the word? If noi, from what quarter or quarters 
of the Eastern Hemisphere did they reach their present liabitai? 
Ofj what is practically the same thing, from what other division 
or divisions of mankind did they branch off? When did the 
segmentation take place? How far* if at all* was their subsequent 
physical and cultural development influenced by the peoples of 
the Old World ? 

My own views on these fundamental questions* elsewhere 
given in some detail \ may here lie briefly re stated The abun¬ 
dant traces of primitive man -both the works of his hand, and 
in some places even his osseous remains themselves—strewn over 
the continent from Alaska to Eu&gia p show that America forms 
no exception Eo the general statement that all the habitable parts 
of the globe were occupied by man in pleistocene times, that is r 
during the early Stone Ages. But at that period ihe works of 
man + as well as man himself* were still but slightly specialised, 
everywhere presenting the same generalised and uniform types 1 . 
Consequently the American pleistocene man was not greatly to 
be distinguished from his fellows in other regions of the world. 
But this generalised precursor originated, not independently in 
several zoological sones from several independent pliocene and 
nuocene ancestors, but In one zoological zone—hi do-Malaysia— 
from one pliocene ancestor, perhaps best represented by Dubois' 
rrrffits, and spread by migration thence over the 
globe \ It follows that the American aborigines are not in¬ 
digenous in the absolute sense, bui reached the Western from 
the Eastern Hemisphere in die primitive state* prior to all strictly 
cultural developments. 

A study of their physical constitution* substantially but not 
wholly uniform—with indeed two marked sub-varieties* respectively 

6 Amrrimn Indiana Mwycfs&rdia jSniamttim New [IX th) cUKkm; EM*#- 
%, Chap. HU* 

* See pp + S-0, 

* PP 3-H - 
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represented in the north by the Eskimo long-heads and the 
Mexican roundheads. In ihe south by the Botocudm 
longheads and the Andean round-head*—points at tininu: 
two streams of immigrants from the Old World. ISfihSSji; 
The Eskimo-Botocudo section has been traced to Hound .htmdm 

I mm Aiik. 

the long-headed palaeolithic man of Europe \ which 
con linen [ geology has shown to have been connected with North 
America through the Faroe Islands, Iceland* and Greenland 
down to post-glacial times. The other section* which probably 
greatly outnumbered ihe first, came apparently later {during the 
New Stone Age) from Eastern Asia by the Bering waters, and are 
now represented, allowing for great intermixture, by the still 
prevalent round-headed clement. 

Since then till late historic limes there were no further arrivals 
by the European route, the land connection having been sub¬ 
merged ; nor by the Asiatic to any appreciable extent, no clear 
evidence being forthcoming of the presence of early historic, that 
is* highly specialised Asiatic peoples in the New World. On like 
negative grounds, which have here the force of the strongest 
positive arguments, early Immigrants numerous enough to affect 
the questions at issue are also excluded both from Africa and 
Australasia. 

The constituent elements of our aborigines would therefore 
appear to be protoEurnpeans of the First Stone Age* a somewhat 
generalised primitive Caucasic type p and proto-Asiatics* a some¬ 
what generalised primitive Mongoio-American type, both Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic still preserving many common features of the 
conimon pleistocene precursors- Is it surprising that, under such 
conditions, opinions should differ as to the actual relations of the 
Americans to the great ethnical groups in the Old \\ orld; some 
insisting upon, others vehemently denying* ail Mongol kinship* 
some emphasising a European connection, some with Ehremesch 


1 a d* Martinet among** uthra suggest* that at the clwe af ihe SolwltiMl 
and Made lcni jii epoch* some Off the prinaitive I nllrthitanta of France m Igm-ted 
nanhttnftU with the reindeer, *ewI pawi fig hv the lhc« ^ bridge snlo 

America became the ancesnors of the Eskimo, the earliest I' reach Col tit* 
in that part *if che world ( Rrrmatnw 4t it* Afaittrr Ft'JMfmit, i&97h 1 view 

Li antieiijaietJ by TapLnandl on mu tana Seal gfcutnds {hi^r p- k 
K r 
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maintaining that they art jmi geruris, products of the soil, to he 
considered as much or as little a distinct race as those of other 
parts of the world, in any case differing no more from Europeans 
than from Asiatics? This is precisely what we should expect, if 
the American division, with its undeniable general family likeness 
and substantial uniformity* combined with two rather strongly 
marked types, were really constituted in the way here set forth, 
Ehrenreich winds up a lengthy discussion of the whole question 
with the remark that “if the C.mcosic race is to be regarded as 
one, there is no reason For treating the American differently. It 
were strange were it not subject to variation like the other 
main divisions. In fact the American shows considerably more 
uniformity when compared with the whole Cautasic division, 
which taken in its widest sense comprises the Aryan, Semitic, 
and Hamitie stocks, whose colour ranges from an albino white 
through all transitional shades to the deejjest blacky and whose 
skulls show every degree of dolicho- and brachycephaly. Such 
differences also as occur in Africa amongst the Bantu negroes, 
Hottentots, and Bushmen art not found amongst the Americans, 
whose variability is scarcely greater than that of the Malay and 
Mongol peoples. hr To me it is specially gratifying to find that 
this careful observer of the American aborigines in almost every 
part of the continent doses the discussion with the frank accept¬ 
ance of my general conclusion that M without denying a common 
origin of both groups [Mongol and American] it may still be 
argued that the American offshoot has diverged sufficiently to be 
regarded as a distinct variety in the same sense that the Mongol 
is itself taken as a distinct variety K* 

1 p, tar, queued by Ehrenrdch m &m£m t p. 

Indications of sudi dmrgfiU* are *J&fd*d by | he five uulotnicd peculiar! tie* 

Of the American aborigkt* described hy Dr Hermann Ten Kate, the mO*t 
ch*raci*ri«k; of which is primps the farm of the hyoid bon* {et tingu* rap- 
porting the tongue},, This observer hmli that the large Cuniu,T. nearly always 
AoJdefcd to the body of the bone in Eur<j|raunip remains dktfnc* in the Ameri- 
e^ils, OH in i j old , y, mound buUdcro, one Vahgnn T a mummy from north-' 
U1.M AEgcDLina. another from a fthtJlgoniifi rave mLake Argenik, 3 old 
L'atagoaian., from the Rio ChufatiL. «ad one Brazlltan. He regards the character 
** *»*c ofarreiled UevriuptncnE which he ctmuden Moadf justified in dit- 
Irrt gt tkh lflg as. “American" {Smr ^d.juu pmnit <i\xiju4 r Ac., In 
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The question of origins thus disposed of, that of cultural 
development ts settled J priori. It must be ob¬ 
vious that if tile American race starts on its life 
history from the Stone Ages, and receives no later in^^otly 
accessions from abroad* whatever degree of culture 
it ultimately reached^ whatever stage of progress the arts, In¬ 
dustries, science, and letters may have acquired in Mexico, 
Yucatan, Peru, or any other centre of civilisation, they must all 
have been independent local growths, owing absolutely nothing 
to foreign influences 

To this logical position the only possible reply might be an 
A perttrwri argument based on facts at variance wkh the A priori 
assumption. Such facts, if forthcoming, might, for instance, be 
the presence in some part or parts of the continent of some 
language or languages clearly traceable to an eastern source; 
or some ancient buildings unmistakably designed on Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Hindu, or other foreign prototypes; or any inscrip¬ 
tions on such monuments either explicable by the aid of Asiatic 
or other languages, or carved in some script whose foreign origin 
could not be denied ; or any sailing craft built on the lines of the 
Greek trireme, the Venetian galley, the Chinese junk* the Malay 
prau + or even [he more primitive Polynesian outrigger or Indian 
catamaran ; or oil lamps of some familiar type"; or some such 
economic plants as wheat and rice, which, not being indigenous, 
might be found cultivated in suitable localities, and thus supply 
an argument at least for later intercourse. But nothing of all this 

JUvisia M A/uja* dt At Jfcia, VII. i$y 6 )+ Here may I* quoted Virchow 1 * 
weighty word* On the genera! uniformity of the American type in COHHttitft 
withi (be *e*en I^togoEiions (Piyodie tribe) brought to Europe in 1879: 11 Wir 
hatwit fast nichEs Id 4 er alipn Wdt diaer Jkn^ndUc -m die Sfiftt - r u itelltn. 
Die MiLsHtiLtiAfijgkeit Uet Knocfrenentwfckdrinc-Mit bd 'ten GritiflmvJcrn 
anfjjigi., and idd) durch £ut a lie Klurn VoIkettchiebteH Amcnkni bb *lit 
^^ tl}]3cnu[ru5« verfdgeji ti&sl. trill kkr AuifaUfltd ver + dm iter Kopf* in 
Verhaltnisa zu ikm <ie>awintkcprpcf, nab era m> penultig encheiflt wk der 
Kopf *tac* Lciwm" {ZtffaA* / I0;9, p. 199). 

A Except omoogit the Eskimo, who lutvc botftitfDl the Hea frous the 

Norsemen, w no lamp* at all Were known to the indigene* of America, not even 
lo the comparatively cultnjed M extern* Ami Peruvians 1 ' (E* IL Tyloi, Jpm rrn* 
Attikr+p fmh p. 
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has ever been found, and the list might be prolonged Indefinitely 
without discovering any cultural links between the two hemi¬ 
spheres beyond suck a* may be traced to the Stone Ages, or to 
the common psychic unity of the human family. Proofs need 
not here be advanced of this sweeping statement, because it will 
find its confirmation in the details that are to follow. 

One point only need detain us—the complete absence in 
America of any sailing vessels or other navigable appliances, 
whether for inland or marine waters, at ail comparable to those of 
the eastern people*. The AJgouqtuans had their birch-lurk 
canoes, in the calm Peruvian waters rafts drifted with the tides 
and currents, and it b somewhere mentioned that in the West 
Indies the roving Caribs hoisted a rudimentary sail on their frail 
craft when venturing from island to bland. Can any more vio¬ 
lent contrast be imagined than that presented by Prof. Flinders 
Petrie's “New Race 11 already 5000 years ago decorating their 
fictile vases with the device of “a long boar with two cabins, an 
ensign pote t and many oars/' and [he rude representations of 
(he Eskimo, who despite their vicinity to Asia have still nothing to 
show* except the open skin kayak with its double paddle h or at 
most the larger skin-covered umiak, or “ woman's boat*" with 
which oars and sail may be u$ed t bur in which "the natives sit 
w ith lhe face Eaward the how, using the paddle and not an Oar 1 /* 
in fact all the American boats were mainly propelled by the 
paddle* which replaced oar, rudder, and true sails, the rare refer¬ 
ences to such contrivances occurring for the most part in later 
times some years after Contact with Europeans* On his fourth 
voyage, however Columbus met some fine canoes with room for 
150 persons off the coast of Cuba - Puerto also captured a large 
vessel at Turnkey which was said to have a sail and rudder, and 
one or two other allusions are made by the early writers to canoes 
with sail and rudder, or with sail and oars a + Tf these statements 
can be trusted, it may be inferred that in pre-Columbian times the 
art erf" navigation had at least made a beginning amongst the Mayas* 

1 Pr WJ. Huffman, TA4 Graphic Art 9/ tht Washington* iJfyj. 

P- &47' 

1 Fr. Rpiieh Tht ffhfcrj ef Eng. d- I^ P I. p. 4 l sq. 
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Peruvians, and one or two other cultured peoples. But this very 
beginning was clearly local* as shown by the fact that the Aztees p 
most advanced of alt in so many respects, had not even got 
beyond the raft, so that the sails hoisted by Cortez on their lagoons 
terrified them as an unknown wooden 

But in historic times America could be reached only by more 
or less civilised peoples of specialised type. possessing, not merely 
crazy junks, but real seaworthy vessels capable of long oceanic 
voyages, and freighted with useful commodities to sustain life on 
the journey and open trading relations on arrival Moreover, one 
or two casual trips would lie useless in the present connection. 
To produce any general effect such intercourse must have been 
maintained for a considerable period of time, that is, the ocean 
route to America must have become a beaten track in pre-Norse 
and pre-Columbian days. Who is bold enough to associate his 
name tilth such an assumption as that ? 

Again, these early navigators—Phoenicians* Egyptians* Arabs, 
Malays Chinese, Japanese* Pchsgians, Mykena?ans—wherever 
they landed must have found the country either uninhabited, or 
already occupied by the American aborigines; or, is there any 
other alternative? If uninhabited, then they took possession, 
formed permanent settlements and perpetuated their race anti 
culture- Or did they bum their ships behind them, like Ciesars 
Legionaries, and voluntarily relapse into savagery* beginning again 
with the birch-bark canoe or coracle? But even so, the racial 
type must have persisted, and one asks, where in America arv 
these early Phosmekn, Egyptian, or other civilised and specialised 
settlers? 

]f r on the other hand, the country was already held by the 
present natives did ihew learn nothing from their foreign friends 
or foes ? And if anything what has become of it ? Where before 
the discovery was the wheat or rice 1 , which could scarcely help 
running wild in many places? Where the dog, sheep, horse p ox, 
pigs poultty p which once introduced must have thriven then as 

i That u I he irue Asiatic nrfwil» nri rice >""C^adinc* 

OfiiaJtfu), which 1 * known to many North American Inbw, and an 
Mount of Which 11 pwn fay MrHiidiasr P, Slkkne* in the Amr. 
kftrt far April, 
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well as now ? Where the linguistic affinities the inevitable loan 
words* the Egyptian or Chinese hieroglyphs, ihe Phoenician 
alphabet, the Babylonian cuneiforms, or other eastern scripts? 
Of such things there are frauds, enough and to spare, but not a 
single genuine document in stone, bronze, or durable material has 
ever been found anywhere between the two oceans. Not one 
link* not one tangible link* has ever come to light to connect the 
cultures of the Old and New Worlds, Vet how many links would 
be needed for a chain long enough to stretch across Atlantic or 
Pacific! 

The rf fmri assumption therefore stands, and, (lending further 
research* those ethnologies arc fully justified who maintain the 
absolutely independent evolution of post-neolithic culture in the 
New World. Amongst them It is satisfactory to be able now' to 
include Mr Jf- W + Powell, who has rendered such inestimable ser¬ 
vices to American anthropology, of which he may claim to be 
the first living exponent. In the paper already referred to 1 Mr 
Powell affirms that “the aboriginal peoples of America cannot be 
allied preferentially to any one branch of the hitman race in the 
Old World*; that “there is no evidence that any of the arts of the 
American Indians were borrowed from the Orient H \: that "stone 
implements and many other things are found in ihe latest pleisto¬ 
cene deposits of valleys and plains everywhere throughout 
America, although “nothing has been discovered which antedates 
the glacial epochthat “the industrial arts of America were bom 
in America, America was inhabited by tribes at the time of the 
beginning of industrial arts. They left ihc Old World before they 
had learned to make knives, spear and arrowheads* or at least 
when they knew the art only in its crudest state Thus primitive 
man has been here ever since the invention of die slone knife and 
the stone hammer- He further contends that “the American 
Indian did not derive his forms of government, his industrial of 
decorative axis, hit languages* or hi$ mythological opinions from 
the Old World, but developed them in the New H j and that “in 
the demotic characteristics of the American Indians, all that is 
common to tribes of the Orient is universal, ail that distinguishes 

* fhf ABtrt-iitfrr IffJiiitjj? f&ntM, Feb, jfteyS. 
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one group of tribes from another in America distinguishes them 
from ah other tribes of the world V* 

These general conclusions however^ leave untouched the 
question of paleolithic man in the Neff Worid, on pj 3woL LUiir 
which opinion continues to be divided especially in m*ntn 

1 r fc America, 

the United States. Some confusion has certainly 
been caused by the failure to distinguish carefully between time 
and cultural sequences. It is not denied that multitudes of stone 
implements occur in many parts of America which closely 
resemble those of the palaeolithic age in Europe- Nevertheless 
their value as evidence of a corresponding palaeolithic age in the 
New World is denied, because here they represent, or may repre¬ 
sent, merely a low stage of culture which still continues, and has 
no necessary reference to time- The Eurojiean objects occur in 
undisturbed glacial and even |ire-glaciid deposits, in caves under 
thick stalagmite floors, in association with long extinct faunas, and 
under other circumstances, by all of which their pleistocene age 
and absolute antiquity are established. But in America, it is 
argued, they are mostly surface finds, and when occurring it* situ, 
doubts arc raised on the geological .age of the beds, or on their 
condition (whether disturbed or not), or even on the good faith of 
the finder,- Hence in his PrimUh^t Industry', Dr Thomas Wilson, 
who favours antiquity, claimed for the objects in question no more 
than that they were "to bo taken as serious evidence in favour of 
Paleolithic Man In America," just as they have '‘proved him to 
have existed in Europe," and this “under all reserve, and subject 
to future discoveries.” 

Since then such a discovery would ap(*ar to have been made 
in 1S97 by the party of experts who undertook by independent 
inquiry to sift the much contested evidence from the Delaware 
gravels at Trenton, where Dr C C Abbott had been at work for 


1 Tb e »«, poiitiofl is taken by other., among them being IW. bdwwtl 
S, Mot*, who opened a ™1 the object .t the m«tm e uf the 

Atm . Detroit, 1*07. and foditel upon the essential avUy of the American HC*, 
both in IL. phph*)ehar«tert.nd «h«l devr^ment* poling M jwUUy l b. 
etwetiee fitna America Of ««. *tlk, and other "M tu,i f BMa P 0 ** id 
AiiSlk eommt-iitif*. » already ponied out In £t*. L‘h. Kill. 

1 WtaKqgMl, 1894. p. f 34 of the SmiihnMian Report for ityt. 
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years* Mr Mercer, while suggesting possible intrusions from 
above, “when all was considered felt forced ro conclude that a 
significant number 3 of artificial chips rested in situ in the sand, 
and hence were of an age indicating its deposition/' On this 
question of age n Prof Hoi tick reporled that “the undisturbed 
sand was found to be distinctly stratified and evidently a water 
deposit.* He bH accepts the conclusions of competent authorities 
that the so-called palseoliths are of human manufacture, and that 
the sand in which they occur is of glacial age...,1110 only con¬ 
troversy which seems possible b over the question of intrusion 
from above and. in view of the facts row adduced, the burden of 
proof should in fairness rest with those who hold this view 5 .* 
Unless, therefore, intrusion is proved, of which there seems to he 
no evidence, the question would appear to be settled in favour of 
Paleolithic Man in North America. 

"Further evidence in the same direction has been adduced for 
South America by Prof. A, Nehring, who describes a skull from a 
mmbaqui (shell-mound) at Santos, on the south coast of Brazil, 
w hich presents many characters like those of the Javanese Pu'htt- 
ttnihropus trtitus*. There is the same marled constriction of 
the frontal behind the orbital region, a trait highly characteristic 
of old and late South American skulls, some being not merely 
relatively, but absolutely not broader than the java skulk The 
orbital region of the frontal ia somewhat like [he Neanderthal, 
with low retreating forehead and well developed glabella and 
orbital ridges j cephalic index 77 6, but height and consequent 
v cranial capacity much greater than the java, so far as this can be 
conjectured. The face also is strongly prognathous, a feature 
enhanced perhaps by the abnormal denial development, the pte- 
motars and molars being very like those of the Spy,, No. i, 
cranium. 

Dr H. Meyer's explorations in 1S96 of the huge I-aguna 
samfiafnis in the same region, some quite 50 feet high and 

] About fifty msTtfdy taiiO-made mgflUt?, ckm, jfl*per F ami quartz 
11 An /nm^dUrn 0/ J/tfwV Trent**, hy Trot, G, F Wright, 

Fnot Arthur ttallkfc, M»sn H r 1J. Kurnmeb G. N. Knapp. and H. C. Merter 
f.^i^ + Nov, 5, rfiy-), 

3 FtfM fierft'Mtr Anlhwf. Gts. p a ;f Q. 
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of vast extent, have brought to light further remains of primitive 
man, including as many as seven skeletons found at different 
levels 1 . Thus are greatly strengthened the views which were 
already entertained regarding the presence of Pleistocene Man in 
South America, and were based on the researches of Ameghiito* 
Lund* Moreno* Burmdstet, Hudson, Lovisato and others in the 
now classical Lagoa Santa caves of Minas Genies, in the Parana 
basin (A'i*? Gamtrwtia}, in the Buenos Ayres district (Sambo- 
rombon)* in Patagonia (Rio Negro Valley), and in Tlerra del 
Fuego (Elizabeth Island) 1 , 

It may be incidentally mentioned that, from a thorough study 
of the fossil remains, especially of Lagoa Santa, the Danish 
anthropologist, Herluf Winge, infers shat roan is more closely 
allied to the gibbon than to the other .simians—a conclusion also 
pointed at by rhe Java skull—and that the cradle of mankind Ls 
to be sought in the Old World, whence primitive man migrated 
to America at a remote period" These independent inferences 
harmonise completely with the views here advocated on the origin 
and dispersion of the human race, and on the peopling of America 
during the Stone Ages. 

They are also confirmed by the linguistic relations in the New 
World These are such as can be espial tied only 
on the assumption that the early settlers possessed Ape Evriudeit 
some agglutinating form of speech at a low stage aTl 

of development* and that its further development 
took place on American soil during an immense period of com¬ 
plete isolation unaffected in any way by extraneous influences- 
The freedom from extraneous influences is shown by the entirely 
independent character of [he American languages, noE one oE 
which, after many years of patient comparative study, ha> yet been 
traced to a foreign source It is not merely that they differ from 
other forms of sj^ech in their general phonetic, structural, and 

t Fully docribed in CfaAnr, uSIX- p- *1- 
? FJk, pL l/i sq+ 

a JwrijfMmd** cg\nmkttndi stter -5®"**. &C- Copen¬ 

hagen, i%*. The mignulwi from the Old to the New World », of WtM. 

hy the ibsCflceof all iracei of the Hamltd* 1 from Atnerjca, b 1 ’ I hi* 

naturalist in&bla upon. Do [his potnl see AfA. p. ^£7“ 
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lexical features ; they differ (tom them in their very morphology, 
.is much! for instance* as in the zoological world class differs from 
class* order from order. They have all of them develop on the 
same polysynihcttc lines from which if a few here and there now 
appear to depart* it is only because in the course of their further 
evolution they have, so to say, broken away from that prototype 1 . 
Take the rudest or the most highly cultivated anywhere from 
Alaska to Fucgia Eskimo, Iroquois, Algonquin, Artec, Tarascam 
Ipurina, Peruvian, Yahgan- and yon wilt find each and all giving 
abundant evidence of this universal jmjy synthetic character, not 
one true instance of which can be found anywhere in the eastern 
hemisphere. There is incorporation with the verb* as in Basque, 
many of the Caucasus longues, and the UrahAEtaic group; but it 
is everywhere limited to pronominal and purely relational elements. 

But rn the American order of speech there is no such 1 imita¬ 
tion! anti not merely the pronouns* which are restricted in number, 
but the nouns with (heir attributes, which are practically number¬ 
less, all enter necessarily into the verbal paradigm. Thus [n 
Tarascan {Mexico): fojtot %tf/=to wash the hands; fapodim^ to 
wash the earm from Aqp&m - to wash, which cannot be used 
alone*. So in Ipurina (Amarook)s fttcufara/fourumatittii = J draw 
the cord tight round your waist, from m f 1; atfam, to draw tight; 

cor ^ J ?tir&ma v waist; tun\ characteristic verbal affix; /, thy, 
referring to waist 1 . 

s Stiff] cl ^integration is clarty «tn in ibc OHb stilt iurviving lei I h>jmnicji, 
"f w hirh Mr J, Nimia R^t has toiilrtNld a. somewhat foil account to (he 
piwrr Anlkrtp. /mr. for Nor + 1*97, p, 193 sq* Here (he broken form 
/titwMtim Juki appclri to nrjaiMnt the poiyxynthctk mMrfahtamtmtiht- 
(root to hiiJ?fp an in re Breton 1 !! Gf&fa/HttMfr Cu^yuAt. p. 4^* 

whcE^ Wt have atso the form ARuiitfakudulMUibubaautitttuinim'sknow that, be 
wrltl cental thee [p. 4S). It may at the *ame time Ise *1 towed that great inroads 
have been nude on the principle of polyaynlbesi* even in (hr continental 
{South American) CariK weft a* in the Colombian L'htbcha, the Mexican 
OEomi and Finn* and no doubt in some other EkEigmitie groups. But (bar ihe 
Ji ^ nn formerly been con tilHcm over the whole uf America seem- 

proved hy the penitence of extremely palygyntbetje tongues in sach widely 
separated Greenland {Eabino), Mexico fAztce), Peru (Quechuin)i 

Mtd Chili (Araucaoaan). 

= K- de la GfBHClfr and N- Udn* Lanpu Tanuyuf, PirCv* 1*9*. 

Rov. J, h. R. J ? olafe F //mrt'tM Gr&mmnr* Ac. Tendon, 1B94. 
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Wc see from such examples that polysynthesis is not a 
prim [live condition of speech* as is often asserted, but on the 
contrary a highly developed system, in which the original aggluti¬ 
native process has gone so far os io attract ait the elements of 
the sentence to the verb, round which they duster like swarming 
bees round their queen. In Eskimo the tendency ift shown in 
the construction of nouns and verbs, by which other classes of 
words are made almost unnecessary, and one word* sometimes 
of interminable length* is able to express a whole sentence with 
its subordinate clauses- Dr H, Kink* one of the first Eskimo 
scholar* of modern times* give* the instance: ^Sudrtlknmcr* 
autdldsassaq-tasarainLuk-iuningingmago-iluaringildt = they did not 
approve that he (rf) had omitted to give him something* as he 
f a ) heard that he was going to depot on account of being 
destitute of everything 1 . 0 Such monstrosities u wrt so complicated 
[hat in daily speech they could hardly ever occur \ but still they 
are correct and can be understood by intelligent people < 

He gives another and much longer example, which the reader 
may be spared* adding that there are altogether about 200 particles* 
many as ten of which may be piled upon any given stem- 1 he 
process also often involves great phonetic changes, by which the 
original form of the element* becomes disguised, ^ for instance 1 
in the English Aafi^iA = half-penny worth. Ihe attempt to deter¬ 
mine the number of words that might be formed in this way on a 
single stem* such as igdlfft a house* had to be given up after getting 
as far as the compound igdlorssualtoTtugssarsiumavoq ~ he wants 
to find one who will build a large house. 

It is clear that such a linguistic evolution implies both the 
postulated isolation front other influences, which must have dis¬ 
turbed and broken up the cumbrous process* and also the 
postulated long period of time to develop and consolidate the 


I The IfiiW Trifei* tkrir DiUnbtttitH and Cftumrfi Copenhagen, 

r&Sr« I- p, fc|- * l. 

* In fact this very word w** fir*t gii-ert |J « an mUnirf e^sipte by M*in- 

$&**&** 99* iml U al*o quoted hy 

Uj-Hie. who iiauhrm "They diwipprovnl wf him* htemu* he did not ghvMo 
hm, viI h?u he heard that he would go eC l™u« he had nothing' \Pri^ift™, 
etc. I- p. 1^)- 
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system throughout the Sew World. But time b still more 
imperiously demanded by the vast number of stock 
Iangt*aj5cs, rawly already extinct* many still current 
all over the continent all of which differ profoundly 
in their vocabulary, often also in their phoneris* and in fact have 
nothing in common except this extraordinary polyaynthetic groove 
in which they are cast. The most moderate calculations allow m 
least 150 such stock languages for the whole region, probably as 
many as in all the rest of the world. 

But even that conveys but a faint idea of the astonishing 
diversity of speech prevailing in this truly linguistic Babel- Prof. 
Powell, who has himself determined as many as 5S stock languages 
for North America alone 1 , points out that the practically distinct 
idioms are far more numerous than might be inferred even from 
such a large number of mother tongues. Thus, in the Algon¬ 
quin 1 linguistic family he tells us there are about forty, no one 
of which could be understood by a people speaking another; in 
Athapascan from jo to 40 ; in Siouan over 30; and in Shoshonean 
a still greater Dumber 3 . It is the same, or perlups even worse* 
in Central and in South America* where the linguistic confusion 
is so great that no complete classification of the native tongues 
*®™» ptwsible. Sir Clements Markham has given a tolerably 
full list of the Amazonian tribes, with altogether 905 entries 4 , 
and even after allowing for a large number of synonyms and sub* 
branches,, there still remain some 625 tribal groups, each with at 
least a distinct dialect. Indeed, but for such linguistic differences* 
large numbers of these groups would be quite indistinguishable 
Irom each other, so great h the prevailing similarity in physical 
appearance and usages in many districts* Thus Ehrenreich tells 
us that, "despite their ethnicodinguistic differences, the tribes 
about the head-water* of the Xingu present complete uniformity 

1 /. iqjptiitu Familin a? A mtrkm mr/A Mtxum % WishinglMi, ifl^r. 

* Foillowii« Ihw pihftdc^ist'tcenvcnicBi pretcdmi, 1 uk both in 

■Slid here the final syJLihfe &tt to ind kale -'Cock nun and languigti in America 
Thill AfrmpdmMithe parricukr tribe and luguge of that imuwi A/^m^iatt 
^tlir Whole family; /ftyuw/, fmpmwM; Carte, Carte* tic* 

* Fmtm f Feb. p, fej* 

* Jbrtr. AmtAnfr* /tti& 1^95, p. 336 sq. 
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in their daily habits, in the conditions of their existence, and 
their general culture 1 ." Yet amongst them .ire represented 
three of the radically distinct linguistic groups of Brazil, some 
(Bakairi and Nahugua) belonging to the Carib, some {Anetd and 
Kamayura) to the Guarani-Topi, and some (Meliinaku and Vaura) 
to the Arawak family. Obviously these could not be so discrimi¬ 
nated but for their linguistic differences. On the other hand the 
opposite phenomenon is occasionally presented of tribes differing 
considerably in their social relations, which are nevertheless of the 
same origin, or, what is regarded by Ehrenrdch as the same thing, 
belong to the same linguistic group. Such are the Ipurinas, the 
Paumari and the Yamtunadi of the Purus valley, all grouped 
as Arawaks because they speak dialects of the Arawak an stock 
language. At the same time it should be noted that the social 
differences observed by some modem travellers are often due to the 
ever-increasing contact with the whites, who are now encroaching 
on the Gran Chaco plains, and ascending every Amazonian tribu¬ 
tary in tpicsi of rubber and the other natural produce abounding 
in these regions. 

In the introduction to his valuable list SirOements Markham 
observes that the evidence of language favours the theory that the 
Amazonian tribes, ‘■now like the sands on the sea-shore for 
number, originally sprang from two or at most three parent 
stocks. Dialects of the Tupi language extend from the roots of 
the Andes to the Atlantic and southwards into Paraguay...and it 
is established that the differences in the roots between live 
numerous Amazonian languages are not so great as was generally 
supposed." This no doubt is true, and will account for much- 
But w'hen wc see it here recorded that of the Carabuyanas (Japura 
river) there are or were [6 branches, that the Chiipiiio group 
(Bolivia) comprises forty tribes speaking “seven different lan¬ 
guages that of the Juris (Upper Amazons) there arc ten divisions; 
of the Moscos (Beni and Mamore rivers) *6 branches, -‘speaking 
nine, or according to Southey, thirteen languages "; of the Uauptfs 
(Rio Negro) aS divisions, and so on, we feel how much there is 
still left to be accounted for, Attempts have been made to weaken 
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the force of the Linguistic argument by the assumption, at one 
time much in favour* that the American tongue# are of a some¬ 
what evanescent nature, in an unstable condition, often changing 
their form and structure within a few generations- But, says Prof. 
Powell* ' this widely spread opinion does not find warrant in 
die facts discovered in the course of this research. The author 
has everywhere been impressed with the fact that savage tongues 
are singularly persistent,, and that a language which is dependent 
for its existence upon oral tradition is not easily modified l” A 
test case is the Delaware (Lent Lenapej* an Algonquian tongue 
which* judging from the specimens collected by the Rev. Th. 
Campanius about 1645, has undergone but slight modification 
during the last 350 years. 

fn [his connection the important point to bo noticed is the fact 
that some of the stock languages have an immense range, while 
others arc Crowded together in indescribable confusion in nigged 
upland valleys, or about river estuaries^ or in the recesses of track¬ 
less woodlands and this strangely irregular distribution prevails 
m all the main divisions of the continent. Thus of Prof- Powell’* 
58 linguistic families in North America as many as forty are 
restricted to the relatively narrow strip of coast land between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific* ten are dotted round the Gulf 
of Mexico from Florida to the Rio Grande, and two disposed 
round the Gulf of California, while nearly all the rest of the land- 
some stx million square miles—is occupied by the sex widely 
diffused Eskimauan, Athapascan, Algonquian* Iroquoian, Siouan, 
and Shush (mean families- The same phenomenon h presented 
by Central and South America* where [ess than a doyen stock lan¬ 
guages — Opatan, Nahuatlan, Huasteean* Chorotegun, Queeliuan, 
Arawakan, Gesan (Tapuyan), Tupi-Guamnian* CaHban T Tacanan 
—are spread over millions of square miles* while many scores of 
os hers are restricted to extremely narrow areas. Here the crowding 
is largely determined* as in Caucasia* by the altitude (Andes in 
Colombia, Ecuador* Peru* and Bolivia; Sierras in Mexico), Rut 
in the United Slates the chief resort of the "feeble folk" have 
been the fjord'like formations and estuaries with their rich fishing- 


i Ling™lifts fkM&ms p. 3 + 1. 
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ground •$ along the Pacific seaboard "Die theory advanced by 
some leading American anthropologists that these fishing-grounds 
were first occupied by primitive man* who thence radiated along 
the lines of least resistance over the continent, has not been 
generally accepted. However plausible in itself, it seemed difficult 
10 harmonise it with some of the ascertained data* not the least 
important of which was the discovery that the great Siouan family 
had [heir original seats not on the Pacific but on the Atlantic slope 
(Virginia* the Carolines), Hence in this instance at least the early 
migrations were not from the west to the Missouri, but from the 
east apparently to and in? the Mississippi to their later prairie 
homes. The extraordinary abundance of nutritious and easily 
captured food yielded by the Pacific estuaries need not be over¬ 
looked as a determining cause, Exit a more potent one was pro¬ 
bably the scouring action of fierce predatory steppe nomads* so 
that here, as in Central Asia, most of the heterogeneous groups 
huddled together in contracted areas may still be regarded as the 
N sweepings of the plains." 

11 was inevitable that such dislocations, which have occurred 
everywhere in the New as well as in the Old World, 

r . ...... Distribution 

should give rise lo endless mierminghngs of lot two of thc 
primary elements, causing that great variability 
within certain narrow limits which justifies Dr 
Huny'i view regarding the diversity of the present American 
ethnical groupsFirst comes the distinctly round-headed typo, 
which comprises the mound-builders* the cli fbdwellers, and the 
M pueblo Indians iB who belong to one and the same med 
Systematic research in the old graves and ruins invariably brings 
to light the remains of a short, stout, round-headed people with 
strong jaws, thin nose, and large cheek-bones, resembling the 
AttacapaiUt the Uchics, and other survivors of several tribes in 
the south-east. True brachysrephaly increases southwards, as 
amongst the Mayasj Mix tecs, /apotecs, and others o( Central 
America, perhaps also the old Chtrkjuis 01 Costa Ric^ and 

* dlira groupes k tfomporteftt k peu de la mem* ininicxe qan 

]cn Mp.3air L u-im, *1 r«l tKMive, tn Am^riqua Ofliflina en Oetunir, de* typei 
humam* ljicn dlvcf** {Lts ftmi Afe&i/W tf AmMtai***, in VAxthrvpehgk, 

p- 
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beyond doubt the Chimus, Quechuas, and Aymaras of Peru and 
Bolim, Still farther soudr ii recurs in the Rio Negro valley, 
where d'Orbtgny's Buddies are as round-headed as the Mayas 
of Yucatan (84*), with equally short but narrower face and 
moderate prognathism* These Puddles form with the Arauca- 
nians of Chili a separate group, perhaps to some extent con- 
nected with the Yuncas of the Pacific Coast 

On the other hand the Tehuelchcs, whose cradle appears to 
have been the Sumadourc district in Central Brazil, are cha¬ 
racterised by long heads of archaic tyjie. It waj in the Lagoa 
Santa caves of this district that Lund found the very 11 old, long, 
high and prognathous skulls, which best represent the primitive 
tong-headed race in South America. From this region it radiated 
in all directions, north to Guiana, east to the San Francisco basin, 
west to Ancon, south to the Pampas. Its living representatives 
are the Botocudos, many Guarani, the Paraguay os, and probably 
the long'headed Fuegians. The long-heads appear to have arrived 
first, and to have been followed much later and partly submerged 
by the round-heads. 

But in North America the round-headed mound-builders and 
others were encroached upon by populations of increasingly 
dolichocephalic type—Redskins and Cherokis, Chichi mcc^ Tcpa* 
neos, Acolhuas. Even scill dohehoeephaly is characteristic of 
Iroquois, Coahuilas, Sonorans, while the imennediaie indices met 
with on the prairies and plateaux undoubtedly indicate the 
mixture between the long-headed invaders and the round-heads 
whom they 5wept aside as they advanced southwards, Thus the 
Minnetaris are highly dolicho; the Pookas and Osagts sub- 
bradiy; the Algpnquians variable, while the Simians oscillate 
widely round a mesaticephalous mean. 

The Athapascans alone are homogeneous, and their sub- 
brachycephaly recurs amongst the Apaches and 
D^fntTUBtiOD, their other southern Idndretl, who have given it an 
exaggerated form by the widespread practice of 
artificial deformation, which dates from remote times- The most 
typical cases both of brachy and dolicho deformation arc torn 
the Cairo de las Palmas paves in south-west Mexico. Defor¬ 
mation prevails also in Pern and Bolivia, as welt as in Celia and 
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the Rio Negro on the Atlantic side. The fiat-head form, so 
common from the Columbia estuary to Peru, is found amongst 
the broad-faced Hiuudxcs, ihetr near relations the Maya Quiehtk* 
and the Nahuatlans. It was also in use amongst the emmet 
Cebunys of Cuba* Hayti* and Jamaica* and the 
so-called ”Toltra, rt that is, the people of Tollan ..^Xcp " 
(Tula), who first founded a civilised state on the 
Mexican table-land (fith and 7th centuries aj>.), ^ whose name 
afterwards been me associated with every ancient monument 
throughout Central America* On this “Toltec question ri the 
most contradict ary theories are current* and while some hold 
that the Toltecs were a great and powerful nation* who after 
the overthrow of their empire migrated Southwards* everywhere 
spreading their culture throughout Central America* or hem regard 
their empire as ,+ fabulous," and the Toltecs themselves as a 
myth* or at all events “nothing more than a sept of the 
Nahuas themselves* the ancestors of those Mexicans who built 
Tenothtitlan*" fe, the present city of Mexico. A third view* 
that of Dr Yakntini, that the Toltecs were not Nahuas but 
Mayas* is now supported both by E, P. Dicsetdorf * and by 
Ur Fi>rstenmann B + It is argued that the Mayas formerly ranged 
north to lot. if X.* but that alt were driven south by Aztec 
tribes from the north and west, the Huns tecs of Vera Cruz alone 
excepted. Tula and ChoEula were Maya settlements* and their 
culture generally was adopted by the Aztecs, whence the similarity 
between the two in many points. 

On the North-west Pacific Coast the same ethnical inter- 
mingling? recur, and J>r Franz Boas J here distin¬ 
guishes as many as four types, the Northern (Tsim- nt 

shian and others), the Kwakiutl the Harrison Lake, ^SEhiif™ 
and the inland Salishan (Flat-head** Shuswaps* &e.> 

All are round-beaded* but while the Tsimshians are of medium 
height* with low* concave nose* very large head+ and enormously 
broad face, exceeding ihe average for North America by 6 mnu 

1 ( fi'A* fkf Tvitiff f). 

1 a&'u Tj ut No. 3. 

1 Tht Sard*/ Or&msafj™ ffr. pf tki X IwiAV/ Mi***, Wtehinfil^ l«g7. 

^ 3J1 
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the Kwakiutls are shorter, will) very high and relatively narrow 
hooked nose, and quite exceptionally high face; the Harrison 
i ain. very short, with exceedingly short and broad head, '‘ sur¬ 
passing in this respect all other forms known to exist in North 
America 1 *; lastly, the inland Salish rather tall (5 ft- S in.), with 
high and wide nose of the characteristic Indian form 

It would be difficult to find anywhere a greater contrast than 
that which is presented by some of these British Columbian 
natives, those, for instance, of Harrison Lake with almost circular 
heads (88'8>, and some of the Labrador Eskimos with a degree 
of dolichocephalic not exceeded even by the Fijian Kai-Colos (65V- 
But this violent contrast is somewhat toned by the intermediate 
forms, such as those of the Thlinkits, the Aleutian islanders, and 
the western (Alaskan) Eskimo, by which the transition is effected 
between the Arctic and the more southern populations. It is 
also to be noticed that the skulls brought in 1869 from North-east 
Greenland by A, Fansch. of the 2nd German North Polar Expe¬ 
dition, and studied by Soren Hansen, show a medium cephalic 
index as high as 75, with an extreme range from 71-3 to 81’»V 
Assuming that the Skrii/Huger of the early Noise record* were 
stvimD ancestors of the present Greenland Eskimo, about 
Oriflna md which there is not much room for doubt, the eastern 
am j mM1 y think purest section of this race has been 
in touch with Europeans ever since the discovery of the New 
World by Eric the Red about 980 A.b. They appear to have 
formerly ranged as far south as Massachusetts, where they were 
again met in 1004 by ThorvaJd about Kjnlarne* (Keel-ncss), which 
has been identified with the present Cape Cod. The Norse 
account applies badly or not at all to the Algonquians or any 
other Indians, but quite well to the Eskimos, described as of 
small sue, dark colour, and broad features, using skin canoes 

1 Wr L II- Duckworth, y* 9 tr, Antkrwpw 11^5. 

* CMtmfiktty. AmtArpJb&gte, etc* ifrj&p pp. 1Amoofitf lti« ikulki 
ctople considerable varu[i«» pft*enl nil The reeogubedi frftlUfe* of the 
Eskimo type* uid Hpcdllly <he cbaraetcruiie high jiyramhlal farm* Mr HfcMefl 
found one, ‘'an wtlelHn die ScEiiifenlinitfn hddcrocil* wbr bueh Jflfifn* tindnur 
durch cirten ctwa * cm. brriten ftufy^riebeFMnl (JcIrtflnE wnr&U 

Ad asm tfftVA Amakttlkkttt A fin.'* Another [from Nyrt^wpl 
Greenland) pr^nied the lowest nn^al index yet mei^rd (^'9|. 
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{AihfA-ktfjfir) and harpoons unknown to the other natives, and 
eating a mixture of marrow and blood, and what looked like 
raw-meal, whence the name £skt?fi<ifstsu% w raw-flesh eaters ,h given 
them by the Abenaki Atgonqukns, and corrupted by the French 
to Msquma*xK The most general national name ii /sjfiw/, 
M Men,” in the west (Alaska); Ymt, of same meaning, on the 
.Asiatic side of Bering Strait ; and in the east (Greenland) 
which Cranz thinks may be a native form of S&rffliwg*. Ii i* 
important to notice, in connection with their costume, some 
usages, implements, myths, and even physical traits, that the live 
peoples dwelt side by side for several hundred years till she 
15th century, when the Norsemen withdrew, and that contact 
was resumed and continued down to the present time early in the 
16th century, when the Danes rcoccupied Greenland To these 
proimeted relations Prof- Tylor attributes the many striking coin¬ 
cidences between the two cultures, mentioning especially the 
dress, the curious habit of rival parties reciting satirical verse* 
against each other, stone lamps and kettle^ +s It is thus Likely 
that the Greenlanders may have learnt from the Scandinavians 
the art of working potstone both into kettles and lamps. If so, 
the use of ihese would spread from Greenland over the whole 
Esquimaux districtV 1 

But against this view has to be put the theory strenuously 
advocated by Dr hL Rank", shat the Eskimo cradle was in the 


1 The Abbt E. fetiioi. who uk^ E&uv from rhe Kr« dialect, gi™ the 
farm fie chair aye' 1 {wijai=ehair. arkiscni, 

enenvew = QkEEnger). He vtii I hat the collcdi^ .Mackenzie 
pi. Osigtitl aRj the I I uclboit Bay A£g*t or Axut, pi Afu/it. ^hiie the western 
tribes call Ihcirudvct TtuAvt «r pb OmkL all th«e term* meaning 

Mm/' “Men" Av. i8;j« p. 15<S «qd 

a Quoted by I'rat E. LA Tylor, 7#^ ^ Asr in 1 /, /mi. 1 H^. p, 3 + 9 ’ 
Others sustfc’.l that SkruUin^ may be a Nrmrf farm af The term 

Ot*WK introduced by W. H. Dull {Aim/* .rW *t* AVjmnw, itr-o; 

DutrV 1/ Hu JVafkv Tr&tt Aiiub** flCr, in /W< Amtr. An. 
vob 18) ai a collective Jtnijrmtion of all the E*kjmo, Aleutian, fttid Otikchi 
peoples lift! not met with gcnOJal UMptiAC^ 

* Old &andiiiavia*t ^ AjfoftFW £$qmimaMr l Jlwr, 

Atititrvp. In it. f^ 4i . p, 353 . 

* TteMttim* IHkr. /httnfetftfi *»* CkfrttUritfto* 1 ™]fc. Copen 
frngeii, iJiHj. 
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interior of the continent, whence they moved down the Yukon, 
and perhaps other rivers, <0 the coast. Here (in 
ai«uic™<he- Alaska) they must have dwelt some considerable 
1 “ dj time about the lower fly vial reaches and estuaries, 

developing a “culture home/ 1 and gradually adapting themselves 
to an Arctic environment before a second dispersion took place 
along the lines of least resistance, over the 5000 miles of sea¬ 
board from Bering Strait to Greenland and Labrador. All the 
conditions accord with the view that the original stock inhabited 
the interior of Alaska ; that, apart from the true Eskimo, a side 
branch in the earliest period peopled the Aleutian Islands, while 
the main stream settled later at the river-mouths, spreading north 
along Bering Strait, hiving off some colonies to the Asiatic side, 
passing round to the Mackenzie river, then over the Arctic archi- 
[jetago to Labrador and Greenland. This dispersion may trove 
token thousands of years, as they can have advanced only in small 
bands,, very much as to this day they are wont to move about 
during certain seasons. 

This view is supported by many facts drawn from social 
usages and speech, hut not from their physique- Thus "the 
kayak docs not attain its highest perfection except in Greenland/ 1 
Again the labret or lip ornament, obviously adopted from the 
Th I ink its in a reduced form due to climatic influence, ranges only 
to the Mackenzie- Here two smaller lab rets under the comers of 
the mouth replace the large Thlinkit and Aleutian disk* which, a* 
remarked by Dali, 14 no hunter exposed to the icy blasts and cold 
waters could have worn"; it would have exposed i£ ihe extended 
strip of flesh to freezing and been an insufferable annoyance 
otherwise” Reference is abo made to the ruins cm the banks 
of the Yukon, where Lieut. Ray of the Point Barrow Expedition 
brought to light “a pair of wooden goggles 1 ' from a depth of 
a6 feet below the surface. It has also been remarked that the 
Eskimo could only have followed this line of migration by the help 
of thrir stone lamps, without whose light and heat life would be 
impossible in those high latitudes. "Since it is tme that the 
Eskimo is dependent iijmn his lamp for his very existence* it 
seems safe to bring forward as a corollary' that his migration 
into his present home was subsequent to the invention of the 
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lamp. Furtberp the lamp s^emii to have determined the distribu¬ 
tion of the Eskimo race 1 .” 

Although there are no "gentes” in the snict sense* as amongst 
the Indians, the social OTganiiarion being on the 
whole bat feebly developed, and although the csist- ownEMitai' 
ence of a tribal system has betn denied because 
the final syllable mut (miuf, muff) of the group-names means 
" inhabitants lf of such districts or stations nevertheless l4 the term 
tribe is undoubtedly the most correct in this caae." Recent 
investigation show* that “each larger household comprising 
several families has a chief a* conscientiously venerated and 
obeyed as heads of communities or magistrates elsewhere'/ 1 

It is also a mistake 10 suppose that all the Eskimos dwell on 
or near the coast, within 50 miles of the shore* and 
arc seafarers. There are several inland tribes who 7^, * 

live by hunting, and have largely intermingled with 
the Indians, the fusion with the Thlinkils and Athapascans being 
complete in some districts. The Nushegagmuts of the Nushegak 
basin 41 are hu n tens of considerable skilI on both land and water. 
The natives inhabiting the head-waters of the river and the lake 
rtrgion of the interior are in constant communication wiih the 
Athapascan tribes," while others "have been strangely mised by 
immigration from the westward and the northward ■ I 0 this 
intermingling must partly be attributed the physical variability 
in Alaska* where Rink recognises three distinct types:- (j) the 
tall, cadaverous natives of Kotzebue Sound, who live on ftih, 
ptarmigan and marmots! and always have a hungry look; (z) the 
tall, strongly-knit, gigantic Nualoks of sprendtd physique, who 
occupy the inland upland* and feed on the reindeer, mountain 
sheep, birds and fish; (3) the short, stumpy people, who pro 
bably represent the old Eskimos before contact with southern 

1 Walter llciogh, Tkf Origin -W tf the MtHm* J-amp* in Amfr. 

AtttArtfufrgr, April, iStfS, p* 118- 

3 Rink. i. p. 341 Htfloe we tmnot iieeept w applicable id <hc whuEe 
Eiation Ivan PetmJTi element that ,4 lhere *c™ I* be m iwogniiad chief- 
EUafthip* each isolated Milleineni genmlly eantaining one mxm w&O^ltuipi 
hlmwlf prominent by aujierinl ending nil intcrranjrK ami irmfbc with viiilor*” 
(A'ffltre «i tht J hjmiMd* * rfr- p/-- fAulw, WaihingMii, iB 3 4k p. I Tj). 

* Petrol P- 1 $$' 
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sribes, and are now found chiefly on the Arctic coast* where 
whale, seal* and reindeer are the staple food 1 - 

Reference has already been made to the variable character 
of the people of East Greenland, where the only known group at 
present are the Antnagsalik^ These derelicts* who have their 
stations on the coast district over against Iceland, were visited 
for The first time by the Danish expedition of 1884-5, and at 
that date composed 41 3 souls distributed in eleven stations over 
a tract of about 80 mile^ Each station had but one house, and 
one of these was as large as the JCaffign, or *' Council-house, 
which is found in every Alaskan villager It accommodated 58 
inmates, being 28 feet long, 15 wide, and 6A high P and was 
divided off into eight “stalls/* varying in siic with the number 
of persons in each family. And here they lived all together 
during the long Arctic winters, cooking, sleeping* working, 
merrymaking, dancing, singing, perhaps gorging now- and then, 
but never wrangling. " No quarrel disturbs the peace* there is 
no dispute about the use of the harrow- space ; scolding, or even 
unkind weirds are considered a misdemeanourV" as indeed 
amongst most Eskimo peoples. 

A marvellous linguistic phenomenon is presented by the 
Eskimo language, which, despite its exceedingly 
chir»Mt”oi involved structure (see above), is spoken with 
surprising uniformity from Bering Strait to East 
Greenland. It is as if the A nan mother tongue 
were still current in all its fulness, with but slight dialectic 
variation, from Ceylon to Iceland- This persistence for thousands 
of years in such an exceedingly extenuated domain is partly due 
to the migrations ranging everywhere over previously uninhabited 
regions, so that no disintegrating effects were produced by contact 
with other tongues. The dialectic differences, which-Rink calls 
"comparatively insignificant/' are no greater than between. English 
an<l broad Scotch. On several grounds Rink argue* that the 
language iv.is fully developed, as u-e now know it + before the fime 
dispersion from the culture home. Thus the names of nearly all 

1 Of. f/V. in p. 116- 

3 Kiri Ll, L p 16 * The knguagt iisclf i 3 said ti> cotiLbih not a ifagle ahtiilvt 
(tfrm, 50 thaE EE is itnpo*4Jljlt to swear in Eskimo, 
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iht Arctic msrine fauna beJfdcii sea), walrus, Greenland whale, 
narwhal, swordfish, polar bear, are everywhere the same. So also 
the kayak and all Us belongings are identically named in the 
eastern and western dialects, showing that not only the language, 
but the industries, usages, and it may be added many myths ant! 
beliefs, were much the same as at present 1 . Vet, aecotdlng to 
Fru Signe Kink, some of the national folklore would cany us 
back to an immensely remote epoch, when the Kskimo people, 
already fully specialised, were still in direct relation not only with 
ihe Siberian aborigines, but even with the “ Hairy Ainu" them¬ 
selves*. 

Here is again raised the whole question of racial affinities, 
or at least close contact and direct intercourse, Cu]tBrt i 
based on the evidence of like usages, arts, religious Bjtftcnu. 
notions, traditions, legendary matter and everything: p 

comprised under the expression folklore. That great similarities, 
nnd even identities, do exist in all these respects between the 
North American, the Siberian, and other aborigines is undeniable. 
Cases in point are the vapour-baths produced by red-hot stones, 
which follow the Arctic circle with much southing from Lapland 
round to Alaska and down the north-west coast j several creation 
anil procreation myths ; a common liclief in good and bad spirits, 
with . vague conception, and that borrowed, of a really Supreme 
being ; religion mostly at the shamanistic stage, though with 
considerable differences; magic practices and jugglery assorted 

with sickness and witchcraft, , , „ 

But when all this, and much more of a like order, is careful y 

analysed, it is found to establish little beyond the P*> L |C 
of man, with the accepted fact that America received some of its 
primitive inhabitants from Asia during the New Stone Age. that ^ 
when the migrating peoptes had alread; reached a « ^ 

of mental culture. It will never prove, for instance, thc 
are Japanese, the Thlinkits Yakuts, the Esk.mauans iingu**, the 
rJkiS CSilyak., or that there lias been any direct conUc 

between these several group* *‘"ce the Ne * SltMW *•** 11 

i mtrlZ £** - Eto IUk-l*V ****** J"“ 

andjaljs i%M- 
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vast subject* and can here be merely loucheet upon, especially 
with a view id the removal of some current misconceptions and 
exaggerations, and thus reduce the question to its due pro¬ 
portions. 

We arc assured by the editor of kutmesqut/s iVniam O/jtm 
that u the notion of a bad spirit* a + Devil/ was wholly unknown 
to the aborigines, and entirely borrowed from the white* 1 / 1 and 
authorities are quoted. Nevertheless the evidence of a general 
belief in evil spirits is overwhelming 1 , and even in this book itself 
reference is made to the " Evil Mammy who " made evil lacings 
only 1 /' and again to i4 an evil being, a mighty magician/' who 
4i came on earth, and with him brought badness... sick ness... 
death*, ' Here is the Evil One playing an important part in the 
legend itself, the icit of which the editor thinks di is a genuine 
native production 4 . ri 

So far then the American and Siberian beliefs arc in accord. 
Hut such notions are well nigh universal, and would therefore 
supply no argument for common origin or contact, but for the 
shamanism: dement more or less common to both. The term 
. " shaman, which of course nowhere occurs in 

an-imiiiLim. ... 

America, is so freely used by writers on the native 
religions, that the identity of these and the Asiatic primitive 
systems is tacitly assumed, with all the above indicated corollaries. 
But the American At the Alaskan Eskimos call them 7 * 

stand for the most part at a much lower level than the true 
Siberian shamans, I hey are little more than conjurers, or niedi- 
citur-men* like those who in Africa 1,1 smell out” she witches and 
other evil-doers. Although sometimes looked upon as mediators 

] TA * cic. H Phlkdd^ p , 

‘ Tbni th * Satin* «y there Is a gmd spirit ^ho anghl [hem LO use 
kayaks wd d An f kw Eo ipoil nm\ destroy ihetn ^Shdfthof, quoted by 

Petri**!, p , ttf). CL *I» XfWidt 1 * stuceniem rhac uwngsl the North-we*t 
CntM Indians (he «rty of tlw l&uw» ‘depend* i Hr ^]> npc * n [he fear and 
respect exdted by bditl in their influence and jwwer over ami jc&Wfrr*’ 

{ 7 vL - tW fxditJttJy p L 14*31. 

* p. i«6. * p, ijj. 1 pp- 175-;. • p. (.,8. 

‘ To ,b * ra * cra to"*** iomapoitd, the Gremlin.' *n £ **ti, «h u « m* 
,i,,k heard of, hut figures largely in the reCPrrti of the early itUfeionnHcs, flans 
^lc aJid olhcfs. 
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with the invisible world, it is impossible to say whether or not 
the natives ++ believe in the actual control of spirits by the con- 
jureraV* about which the Siberians have no doubt Among the 
North-west Coast natives they are credited with '‘the power of 
charming away life by incantations and the use of certain chirms, 
although one of their duties is also " io drive out the evil spirit 
which haunts the sick man 3 . 1 * 3 ' They ate also expected to perform 
other duties, such jls removing the scalps of the slain in battle, 
or even carrying out the death-sentence, when “the shaman 
bewitches the condemned person by throwing disease into him s 
or by poisoning him in some other (supernatural ?) way 1 ." 

Most of the tungaks are clever conjurers, yet “do not seem 
to enjoy much respect, unless they combine with the business of 
conjuring the qualities of an expert trader and skilled hunter 1 . 
In a few districts the office appears to bn inherited \ and cases are 
reported of shamans so thoroughly ashamed of their equivocal 
position a* to warn their sons from accepting the damnom htrt- 
ditas. On the other hand observers are unanimous in declaring 
that they never take part in, conduct, or preside at sacrificial rites 
to gods or ancestors, or venture to propitiate evil spirits* whereas 
this, as we have seen, is one of the most important functions oi 
the Siberian shaman. 

Pcrha|js the ground on which both agree best are the con¬ 
juring tricks, which are often of a strikingly simiLar character. 
With those of the Samoyads witnessed by the old traveller Richard 
Johnson - may be compared the scene described by hrani Boas, 
in which a female performer (a shamanka?) invites the people 


1 Fctrap; p. tjfti 

a Niblfc*. Th* P *49 

3 Ruas, Stviat Qrpirtiurfh#* ctC M P- 

■ PtotmlTi p. 

* Thus a chirr of the Nisfc* tfilw, Nm* Ftlw. laid Vtva Bom that "ouJy 
A man wh(f*e father w eh a. Wait (shamm) can become n ih*Jtsfln/ h He added 
ihal many who pretend SO 1* "haniaas have m MipentaUiiHl hdpmal all/' 
bat thal when he himself wa* called to «lf* dbease, mpcnUEund men 

a pi*ar«l to him and helped him. They pointed om witch** to turn, and 
enabled him to ^ ijhodi, etc. 11 [TimtA A'^rt *ffk* XPftkWit^m Tri&i ef 
Cann&h l #95, PP- I9"^> 

1 p- 1%. 
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to kill her, when “she is placed on * seat behind the fire, and 
one of her attendants complies with her request He will appear 
to drive a wedge through her head from one temple to the other. 
I he wedge is first shown to the people, and then secret Iv ex* 
changed for another, which consists of two parts attached to a 
wooden band that is slipped over her head and covered with hair. 
Thus it seems that the butt is standing out on one side, the point 
having passed through her skull. At the same time bladders 
containing blood, which are attached to the bend, are hurst, and 
the blood is seen to flow down her face' ” and so on. 

Many of these pretended supernatural performances were 
associated with the “medical profession," as almost everywhere 
amongst primitive people*, But the American medicine-man 
resembled the African witch-doctor far more than the Siberian 
sh.vo.rr), because amongst the Americans sickness was as uni¬ 
versally attributed to sorcery and oilier malign influences as 
amongst the Bantu Negroes themselves. “The Indians had no 
reasonable or efficacious system of medicine. They believed 
that diseases were caused h> unseen evil beings and by witch¬ 
craft. and every cough, every toothache, ever) headache, every 
chill, every fever, even boil, and every wound, in fact, all their 
ailments, were attributed to such cause- Their so-called medical 
practice was a horrible system of sorcery-, and lo such superstition 
in man life was sacrificed on an enormous scale. The sufferers 
were given over to priest doctors to be tormented, bedeviled, and 

f ‘ ant * a ur> ' vcrsa ® an( * profound belief in witchcraft 

matte them suspicious, and led to the killing of all suspected and 
Obnoxtous jtfople, and engendered blood feuds on a gigantic 
M,ie..., n act, a natural death in a savage tent is a com- 

7 * Ph ~ n ° n ; bm f,earh b > ““»* medicine, and 
>< cid feud arising from a belief in witchcraft is exceedingly 
common V' ° ■ 

In the treatment of ailments the medicine men were left vety 
mut 11 to t eir own devices; nor were the shamanistic functions 
anywhere very dearly defined. On the whole the American 
timgak, to generalise the word, may be regarded as a sort of 

■ StHal Ot^amtatum, rl(L) ^ 4 g^ 

Pondf, l*Jiaa Ungnitth fumi/m, [>. jj. 
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Asiatic shaman in embryo, arriving in the Sate Stone Agei and 
afterwards diverging an various directions from his Siberian proto- 
tyj>t 

More striking perhaps than these resemblances are those of 
an [esthetic order, which are found to prevail be¬ 
tween the Btilish Columbian Indians and the South Tohrfptwt* 
Sea Islander^ and which are well illustrated by 
the rich symbolic carvings of the Haida totem or 
heraldic posts, and: ihe tiki, or carved pillars* often set up at the 
t mu I is of the Maori chiefs and others in New Zealand. The beat 
reply to the still current daring speculations based on the simi¬ 
larity in form and design presented by some of these objects will 
be found in the remarks of Mr Nibladt, who has made a a pedal 
study of the subject and contrasts the famous tiki nm the grave 
of Te Whero-Wbero 1 * daughter with several sculptured columns 
of the Thlinkits and Haidas t 41 Many resemblances of the Ha Ida 
to widely remote stocks have been pointed out by writers; but 
to illustrate how futile such clues are in tracing the origin and 
relationship of the tribes of the world, a parallel is here briefly 
drawn between the Maori of New Zealand and the Haidi, The 
political organization of the tribe, their ownership of land, and 
their Saws of blood-revenge are similar The men tattoo with 
designs intended to identify them with their sub-tribe or house¬ 
hold, and they ornament their canoes, paddles, house-front^ etc.* 
in somewhat the same manner,.,, The carved, wooden mortuary 
columns erected in front of the Maori houses are also suggestive \ 
but it is safe to say that while all this is not in one sense acci¬ 
dental, yet the resemblances and similarities arc as likely to have 
arisen from the like tendencies of the human mind under the 
same external conditions, or environment, to develop along 
parallel lines as through con met of these tribes or through a 
common origin/" Here it may be added that if the 1 h link Its 
and Maori arc one in virtue of their common door-post.% the 
Thlinkits and Yakuts must also be one 3 n virtue of their common 
shamanism, and as things equal to the same arc equal to one 
another, we arrive at the conclusion that the Turki Yakuts and 
Ihe Polynesian Maori are also one, which nobody ha* yet ventured 
to assert. 
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Mr Niblack's reasoning applies with equal force to common 

Foision popular beliefs and practices, a notable instance of 
which is the wide-spread cmmA, and generally to 
myths and folklore In the strict sense of the word. Thus the 
European were-wolf and Malayan were-tiger 1 are matched by the 
South-American were-jaguar, as amongst the Minuana Indians, 
who speak of a good man formerly dwelling on the Rio liuateguay 
who was one night murdered by a gang of brigands. Soon after 
some men, including one of the murderers, were passing along 
the sedgy river-bank when a black jaguar sprang out and struck 
down the assassin. This jaguar was often seen afterwards, but 
never hurt anybody unless he happened to be one of the gang, 
and when all were killed he was seen nu more, A story, which 
despite its C hristian colouring is undoubtedly of native origin, is 
current in Paraguay about Ysguaretc-Aha, a baptised Indian, who 
changes at night to a jaguar in order to feed on human flesh, 

U it.id rawing to a thicket, he falls prone on the ground and is 
thus transformed. Then to become man again he repeats the 
process in reverse order. He differs from a real jaguar by his 
very short tail (a mere stump) and hairless forehead. At last he 
is wounded by a daring youth and vanishes, but the hunter fol¬ 
lowing up the trail of blood comes to a cave strewn with human 
boneSj renews the ligFit* and stays ihsr ghouJ^ 

More sinking still is the story current in the province of 
I uctiman about two brothers, who formerly lived in a hut in a 
wood infested by a man-eating jaguar. All attempts to hunt him 
down had failed, as at every shot his hair merely bristled up, 
causing the bullet to rebound. Now one of the men, noticing 
that whenever the jaguar appeared his brother was never at home, 
sat a watching, and one day followed stealthily after him into the 
woods, till they reached a tree on which hung a flask of coarse 
salt and a jaguar skin rolled up in a bundle. Here the suspected 
brother, taking three grains of salt and spreading the skin on the 
ground, danced round and round until he became a jaguar. 
Horn tied at the sight, the watcher went home, and presently 


1 Sk p. 339, 

* }. a. Ambfrvtcui, /.* A/*/** <4/ r«*n**MAr, tn * to 

tMMtfffti Argmimm, jBgfl, v<A, 4 i r p. 
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stealing back to the tree* kindled a fire into which he threw the 
charmed bundle. On his return to the hut, there was his dying 
brother* who knew what had happened, and said he must die 
unless there was time to get him a bit of the skin. So his pitying 
companion was off and back in all haste with an unburnt scrap 
snatched from the embers, which the moribund eagerly seizing 
threw over his shoulders and was in a Hash again a jaguar, 
which with a mighty bound sprang from the hut and was seen 
no more 1 * 3 . 

Returning to the north, Franz Boas* shows that the folklore 
of the North-west Indians has spread over w r ide space* by borrow- 
ings and migrations. Thus a group of myths, in which the raven 
plays the chief part as creator, etc,* was originally confined to the 
Thlinkits and neighbouring Haidas and Tsimxhians. but spread 
later to the Columbia river peoples, though picking up foreign 
elements on the way* By following the track of such myths, 
light may often be thrown on the migrations of the tribe* them¬ 
selves, as in the case of the I'slmsluans, who have so little 
influenced their present neighbours that their arrival on the coast 
must be regarded as of relatively recent dace. 

On the Atlantic side of the continent we seem to enter a 
different mythological world, and here it may be readily admitted 
that Mr Charles G* Lcland lias shown direct contact between the 
Norse legends and those of the East Algonquian tribes (Mlctnacs, 
PenobscotSp Fassamaqiloddies) 1 * " Lox," the wolverine, may not 
be an Indian word, but his misdeeds bear too great a resemblance 
to those of Lokt to be explained away as mere coincidences- To 
account, however, for these and many other identities of thought 
and sentiment we need but recall what has been stated of the long 
sojourn of the Norsemen in Greenland, of their southern expedi¬ 
tions to Hv itramannaland, and of the former range of the Eskimos 
as far as New England* overlapping and undoubtedly intermingling 

1 J, B- AmlmVMiitii Li j Z gwA dtl tiqpwvAMAr* in Amtet d? t* 

J hrttdtid CietHiJfiH ?d, 41^^11. 

* Vtrtomdi. B*rU*. Gts,f r Amtknp* elc. ^7 sq.z also Indianiukt 

Sagm ran drr AW- Fa lifinAfrr AV/JV iiiwftcV, Berlin, ityj,, p r JSfl sq.; and 
S&ciii/ OrftJtllltlfhW, CtC, F p- tt|. 

3 TV Atgvnifmart Z<(w vdr 0/JKw etc, 1^4. 
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with the Eastern Algonquin ns, as they now do with the North¬ 
western Athapascans 

These two great families of AtAapasmns and Af$w$tikmi 9 
with their endian ramification^ jointly occupy, or 
A<h*pJ«*M. Fat ^^ r occupied in pre-Columbian times, consider¬ 
ably more than half of the northern Continent 
The Athapascans, so named from the Athapascan waters in their 
domain, but also collectively called Tiftneh, M Men," occupy a 
divided territory, coin pact in the north from the Eskimo fringe 
in Alaska nearly to Port Nelson on Hudson Ray, and from this 
[joint wot to the Rocky Mountains along a curved line, mostly 
conterminous w p ith the Algonqutans, rising midway to Go" N., and 
dipping westwards nearly to 50 s N. Then follow- at intervals 
along the west coast a few small Au&ra, which seem 10 indicate 
the track taken during their southern migrations to the North 
Mexican borderlands, where they roamed till lately over another 
wide tract comprising portions of Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, 
and the Rio Grande basin. 

So marked is the contrast between the northern groups, 
mostly peaceful and even timid hunters or trappers long iti the 
service of the Hudson Bay Company, and the southern tribes— 
fierce predatory Apache, lipan, ami Navajo hordes- that [heir 
kinship might have jierhaps escaped detection but for their 
common Athapascan speech, The northern, Pacific Coast, and 
southern sections have a joint population of scarcely 33,000, 
the southern being by far the most numerous {* 3,000), but now' 
mostly reduced and settled in various reservations, while the 
northerners (Ah-tcnas, Kuchins, Chippewyans* u 11 Yellow 
Knives*" Dog Ribs, Hares, Slaves, Nahanies, etc.) still enjoy 
the free life of hunters and traders under the protection of the 
Dominion Government 

Despite several centuries of a lawless existence as plundering 
steppe tribes, the Navajos have preserved careful 
*** and apparently correct oral traditions of their first 
arrival in the San Juan valley before the end of the 
14th century, where they were probably cli/f-divellers. According 
to Mr h. W, Hodge the Apaches—who are not the parent stem 
of the Navajos, as commonly supposed—were at t hat time already 
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titled in the north-western and south-western parts of New 
Mexico, Before The 1 3 th century ihe Navajo 5 had been joined 
by various fragment* of Athapascans* Tanoas* Taurus, Keresas, 
Zuhi T Shoshone Yumas and others, and by the acquisition of 
domestic animals soon after the first Spanish expedition {rj 42) 
ilieir social state underwent a complete change, Before the 
17th century none of these marauders were strong enough to 
molest the Pueblo communities, which aflerwardx differed 50 
much from their depredations 1 . 

Bnt these bint reminiscences of the past are the mere echoes 
of history compared with those of the eastern families— Algom 
quiansp Iroquoians, Muskhogean*—alt of whom have been in the 
closest contact with the European settlers for about 300 years, 
while some had probably come under Norse influences as early 
as the t rth century. Originally the Algonquiail domain was 
even more extensive than the Athapascan, forming a vast but 
irregular triangular space, whose northern base, indented by 
Hudson Bay, stretched from brad or to the Rockies, so shat 
they were afmusi everywhere conterminous on the north with the 
Athapascans, ami round the Labrador seaboard with the Eskimos. 
Southwards the two sides were roughly enclosed by the Mississippi 
valley and the Atlantic shore line, reaching on the one hand as 
tar as central Tennessee, on the other to and |ierhaps a little 
beyond Pamlico Sound, North Carolina 3 . Between these two 
points, that is* towards its apex, the Edangle was truncated, and 
[he Algonquian territory arrested and even encroached upon by 
the Muskhog&in domain in the west* by a detached southern 
section of the Iroquoian* in the centre, and by Btouan and other 
iroquoian tntfmxs towards the Atlantic. 

In the Laurentian basin ihe northern and chief section of the 

J Thf .Many iVIrr-rr/Li and Aptwkt in Juter* A 1N95. p. tjj tq, 
tt &mhl be %uted* hovewr, that >tr Hudgi? r * views ar? qucsSion*! try C*j*. 

J. BcmiSti. 

11 Some of die ShAn-nws efvdti penetmed from Ten n &-etc ini® hkniEh 
Carolhw, where they were known ju S4rmmb-3 name still surviving in the 
river h cat In]. Oiheit (Cheyenne^ and Ata.|»JKw») had pushed tveriwirdi 
beyond ihe Missouri lo^otnh thketa, Wyoming, and Co [arm to, here furaijig 
t he extrrffie westerly range of The Algvmquiflfi peoples. 
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Iroquoian family was completely enclosed by Algortqnian tribes 
so that it formed a great ethnical iisland, which itself completely 
enclosed Lakes Erie and Ontario, extended along both banks 
&f the Si Lawrence nearly to the head of the estuary 1 , and also 
comprised the whole of the present State of New York, with a 
great put of Pennsylvania and Maryland, here terminating at the 
head of Chesapeake Bay. These limits, which scarcely anywhere 
coincided with the geographical feature! of the land* were subject 
to continual fluctuations, first during the Inter-tribal wars of these 
two nv&l nations and then during the protracted struggles of the 
French and English for supremacy, in which struggles the Algon- 
quians generally sided with the former, the froquoians with the 
latter. 

Although greatly reduced t broken up, dispersed or brought 
into reservations chiefly about she United States and Dominion 
borderlands* the Alganqukn# still greatly outnumber all other 
North American family groups. In fact over one-fourth of all 
the aborigines belong eg this division, which has a total popula¬ 
tion of at least 95,000 (60,000 in Canada, 35,000 in the States), 
Of the particular Algonquian tribe, whence the family take! its 
name, less than 3&00 still survive, all located in the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. But nf the Ojibwas (Chippewas) there 
remain as many as 33,000 round about all the Great Lakes, while 
of the Crees, the next most numerous, there arc reckoned over 
17,000, all in Manitoba and the region between Lake Winnipeg 
and Hudson Bay. The Cre* language a a typical Algonqufon 
idiom > perhaps approaching nearer to the original mother tongue 
than any other, whence it has been inferred that the cradle of the 
race lay north of the Laurentian basin, probably round about the 
shores of Lake Winnipeg. Against this assumption* however, 

1 The estuary* the- blend* of tin* Gitir h and Burraeadiitf kod aj[ famed \m% 
of the A%fltt|Bian area, except the Labrador chut an<t the northern extremity 
of Newfoundland,. which were stilt occupied by the Eskimo*. and a considerably 
disitirt in central Newfoundland, which was origin ally held by the faBg-e*Einct 
BeothuLins. These are shown by A, g. Gatschel 10 have been a people of 
unknown ch^in. but of rum. Alyonquian *pn£L \Tht Btefhuk Imdiam A 

S* Jlanc lj?. atid May 7, | 0 |&) Alt the rest rtf (he 

island belonged to, or was muilndj visiled by the AJ|;rinquian Micmacs of 
New Hnin*wiek and Nova ScoiLtl 
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h&s to be weighed the fact thai the centra] tribes—Abenaki, 
Mohigan, Delaware and Naticoke—whose territory lay between 
the St Lawrence and Chesapeake Hay, regarded themsdra as 
one people, ainj were conceded by the others to be the k -grand’ 
fathers, 3 ' that is, the progenitors of she whole stock. From this 
region, - J as their numbers increased, they sent colonies northward 
along the coast, driving back the Eskimo, and probably the 
Ikochuk* westward and north-westward up the vaJIey of the 
■ht I^wrence and the lakes,, and southward So occupy the coast 
nl \ irginfji and n part of Carolina, where, in conjunction with the 
IrtH|iitian tribes* they expelled the Owokies from the upper 
waters of the Ohio* and compelled them to take refuge in the 
mountain fastnesses to the south. Most of these movements, 
although the subject of well-supported tedition, belong to pre 
historic times, but the advance of the AJgorvjuian tribes into the 
north-west is comparatively modem 1 .” 

Nor are the renowned Delawares (Lcoi Lenapr*), Sac and 
Foxes and Shawnecs yet extinct, alt hough jointly numbering 
lillle over 4000, all collected in agencies and reservations in 
Indian territory, New York and other places. Of the Massa¬ 
chusetts, for whom Eliot translated the first Bible in any native 
tongue, the Narraganscts, the Long Island Montauks*, the Man 
hanans, the Powhatans 1 , the Panlicos, and other Atlantic coast 


1 jamc* Mooney, I ht Sivuan Tribttvfihr £atf n Washington, P- **- 
? A but who of the Montadk Inctun^ vu h^rd in I be Civil Courts of 
Long filuid m iSgG, when pf the 171b century signed bjlheifchiefi 

Wits produced U>l accepted sls valid ricle^eedr it* certain lands and 
right*, alvaui Eut Island, Glen Cov* T The Montatiks proper* a lew of whom 
are ^id lEili to survive about Monia.uk Point, only held ihe section of the 
island north East JfnmpuDii; but ihe natlioriljr of their Sachem (Grand 
ChieQ ipp«pi to have been aek now fudged by the Rockawnys, the MaEuiwocb 
and the numerous mh-ef tribal pmupts in the southern section, all of whom 
will be found in B, F. Thompson's ffvitrp ef Lung New York, 

1S4J1 pp. yS. 

p There sllll survives* however, a group of about i» half-breeds* descendants 
of the Famunbcyi. who were nvnnl>eis of the AlgonquLan Confedeti^ founded 
by the renowned chief PowhataH, acid aasodjUKl with the romantic adventures 
of Capt, John Smith and Pocahontas* They axe settled in ihedj&trkt of Indian- 
(own on the Pa monkey River (so named from than) some ao miles east of 
Richmond, and nit WOW of English speech, though slill prnnd of their descent 
K. 2 S 
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tribes with whom the English settler* had first to do 1 none have 
survived the +s wreck of nation-*/' 

Chicago, which has a white population probably four times 
as numerous a* all the North American aborigines, occupies the 
site of Fort Dearborn, which was founded in rSotf to overawe 
the turbulent prairie Indians, and was in 1833 the scene of a 
memorable gathering of the Pottawatomie a numerous branch of 
the formerly wide-spread Atgompiian Miami*. At this gathering 
they ceded to the United .States Government* for very much less 
than J * prairie value,” a vast domain of some 10 mi Elion acres 
constituting the present .States of Illinois and Wisconsin. Over 
this tract are now thickly strewn thriving agricultural and industrial 
settlements of the white intruders, while the original owners of the 
land are reduced to about 1500 souls, distributed in small groups 
among the Indian Territory, Kansas, and other Agencies, 

Hut even the most maudlin of sentimental philanthropists will 
scarcely venture to affirm that from the humani- 
R^crvlrstni' ta™ point of view there is any serious ground for 
regretting the transformation. In these Reserva¬ 
tions, when honestly administered, as always in the Dominion 
and now also for the most part in the States, there is little cause 
to regret an inevitable change* by which the aborigines may 
possibly be doomed to ultimate extinction or absorption in the 
higher race, but by which they are in the meantime afforded 
every opportunity of becoming peaceful and even useful citizens. 
Many, .such as the Chikuaws and Cherokis in Indian Territory, 
the Six Nations in New York, the Gjibwas and other* in Canada* 
and these Pottawatomis themselves, have accepted their new 
destinies with a sort of philosophic resignation, and have already 
made considerable progress in the arts and industries of civilised 
man, Even letters have not been neglected, and a pleasant 
surprise was afforded to thoughtful observers by a well-considered 
paper on Todian legends and superstitions contributed to the 
for July 1898, by the Pottawaionn chief Simon Pokagon. 


and »F Ewing the only Virginia nibe still rtecupyinj; a cwh*t rtf " I be original 
hunting grand 1 |Jl 1 jnrtoiwl Polhri* TAe /*amuttJkty /jf rfid/tr fit' l'ir^pr*itiT f 
Washington, 
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J here is a good deal of whai may be called mysticism in the 
article, which contains a curious account of certain processes 
by which the natives communicate with the spiritual world, as 
witnessed by the writer himself: 11 Poles 10 to ia feet high are set 
in the ground in the fonn of a circle from 6 to B feet in diameter 
The top of the lodge is left open ; the sides are tightly cohered 
with birch-bark or the sktns of animals. A fire is built close to 
the lodge, for ihe purpose of enabling the spectators to light their 
pipesp as they generally smoke during the strange performance* 
All being ready, a low, tinkling sound is heard, like several small 
tails at a distance. With a rush, on comes the leading performer, 
carrying a magician's little fiat rattle-bos like a tambourine. He 
sits down by the fire, and begins by telling his audience how he 
can craJI up spirits of the dead, as well as of those yet living in the 
wor]dp and that any present can ask them questions and receive 
true answers thereto. He next sings a true song which can 
scarcely be understood He then either goes into the lodge by 
crawling under, or sits outside with the audience; throwing his 
blanket or some other clothing over the top of it. Immediately 
the lodge begins to shake, like a creature of life with an ague chill 
Then is heard to the lodge a sound, like that of a distant strong 
wind sweeping through leafless trees, and intermingled with strange 
noises. When questions ore asked by anyone present they are 
always answered in an unknown tongue; but, luckily, among the 
spirits there is always a special interpreter to explain what ihe 
spirits say/' 

This, at all events, is as good as the sta/tars of our modern 
theosophists with their paid mediums, mahatmas and other c,v 
rravagances, and a great deal tatter than the sealpings, lingering 
tortures, and other nameless horrors of Indian warfare. 

VVhat axe the relations of these Algonquian tribes to those 
strange monuments of an unknown past, the earth¬ 
works and sepulchral mounds which arc strewn aSjJI™ - * 
over the .Mississippi basin and .someadjacent lands, 
but thickly crowded especially in the Ohio valley, which at all 
times formed part of the Algonquian domain ? Few now believe 
that their builders were a different race from the present Indians, 
and the majority of antiquaries agree with Dr Cyrus Thomas, who 

*5-a 
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hoi dealt exhaustively with the subject 1 , that there is nothing in 
(hese monuments that the Indians could not have done, that 
many hnve been erected or continued in post-Columbian times, 
consequently by the present aborigines, and shat there Es therefore 
no reason for ascribing them 10 any other race of which we have 
no knowledge 

This general conclusion is in no way opposed to .M. de 
Nadailiac's suggestion that the mounds were certainly the work 
of Indians* but of more civilised tribes than the present Algon- 
quEans* by whom they were driven south to Florida,, and there 
found with their towns* council-houses, and other structures 
by the first white settlers*. It would appear, however, from 
Mr F, H. Cushing's investigations, that these tribal coundl- 
houses of the Seminole Indians were a local development!, 
growing up on the spot under conditions quite different from 
those prevailing in the north. Many of the vast shell mounds, 
especially between Tampa and Cape Sable, are clearly of artificial 
structure, that is, made with definite purpose, and carried up 
symmetrically into large mounds comparable in dimensions with 
the Indian mounds of the interior. They originated with pile 
dwellings in shallow water, where the kitchen refuse, chiefly 
shells* accumulates and rises above the surface* when the building 
appears to stand on posts in a low mound. Then this type of 
structure comes to be regarded as the normal for house-building 
everywhere, "Through this natural scries of changes in type 
ihere a tendency to the development of mounds as sites for 
habitations and for the council-house of the clan or tribe, the 
sites being either separate mounds or single large mounds,, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances- Thus the study of the living Seminole 
Indians and of the shdl-mmmds in the same vicinity + ,.suggests 
a possible origin for a custom of niound-butiding at one time so 
prevalent among the North American Indians v” But if this be 
the genesis of such structures, the custom must have spread from 
the shores of the (Julf inland, and not from the Ohio valley south¬ 
wards so Florida 

1 Tl&rl/fh A aniio/ AV/yvY &/fkt finnan Ei,kttv:$gy t WuhEn^on, igjH. 

* L'AmAwfciagi *, 1(^7, p< 707 iq* 

1 Sixftintf* Arj, A’ff&rt Bur. Mfkmdtgyi Washington 1 p. Ivi sq# 
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Problem* of a different order are presented by the Algon- 
quians* great rivals the Iroquoians, whose social 
and political organization has been made the subject 
of profound studies by several eminent American 
and European ethnologists. Noted at all tinier for their proud 
bearing, warlike spirit, and highly developed military system, they 
have been called the “Romans of the New World,” and despite 
their limited numbers and long-standing intertribal feuds, such 
was their superiority over the surrounding populations that a 
great Iroquoian empire might have been established between the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi had the advent of the Whites been 
delayed a few generations longer. In the Laurenturn region, 
probably their cradlethey formed originally two hostile sections, 
the Hunm-Erizs { Wyunikiz) and the %uir' that is, the histo¬ 
rical ** hive Nations'' Mohawks, Oneida^ Cayugas, Unoudagoes, 
and Senecas—who became the “Six Nations” when joined by 
tlie kindred Tuscaroias from North Carolina in 1711. After the 
destruction or dispersion of the Eries by the Iroquois in 1656, 
all the Wyandot* disappear from history, and survive now only in 
1 he names of the two great lakes Huron and Erie, so called from 
these aborigines, - 

In the south the chief member of the family are the Cherokis, 
whose connection with the Iroquok, first suggested by Barton 
079S), has now been pjaecd beyond doubt by Horatio Hale and 
Gatschetr Much interest attaches also to this southern branch, 
for the Cherokis, although they have made no name in hisiary, 
are recognised as amongst the most intelligent of all the North 
American Indians, It was a Cheroki, Scgwoya, better known 
as George Guest, who in 1834 performed the re- thK 
markable intellectual feat of analysing the sounds ceroid 
of his intricate polysyntherie tongue, and providing Scnp! ' 

1 "A tradition «f the Iroqraods poinu 10 the St i^ttnee region u the early 
home of the troquman trihti, whmee they moved down lo the smilh- 

wesr pjonjj the shora of I be Gitnl Lakes M {I 'owelJ, IttJijn JLiMguiifk 
P‘ 77}* 

3 fyr which itrainisd etym.o|ogb«i have been praprad, was the 

common French name of I he famous league known Jo the English as ihM of 
the '*F1ft/ h later *'Sh Nations 1 'while they ailed themselves M £h 
Of “Superior Men/* 
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symbols for a complete syllabic system by various ingenious 
mos!ificutions of the letters in an English book. He could him¬ 
self neither rend nor write, nor sp*ak any language but his own, 
his only notion of writing being derived front hearsay and printed 
books The syllabary, which In still in use and servos its purpose 
well comprises $$ signs, of which one only, /, is a true letter, all 
the rest being full syllables made up of 15 consonants generally in 
combination with sis vowels, as* hn t ki\ kt\ A?* hf t M The 
Cherokis, who have not met with over-generous treatment at 
the hands of the authorities* have alt been removed from their 
original homes in Virginia and the Carol in as to Indian Territory, 
where they hold the most import ant of alt the Reservations with a 
present population, including the Choktaws, of a little over 57,000. 
All the rent of the once powerful Iroquoians number probably less 
than 20,000, distributed in about equal parts between United States 
and Dominion Agencies, 

The just mentioned Chokraw's were at one time a leading 
branch of the MtfjMe&mn family, the other chief 
members of which were the Mndchogis (Maskoki) 
proper, generally known as H Qeek»” from the 
numerous inlets or coast streams in their territory on the Gulf of 
Mexico; the Seminoles of Florida, the Chicosaws, Alihamus, 
Apalachi, and a few others, whose collective domain comprised 
nearly the whole region between Tennessee and the Oulf T and 
between the Lower Mississippi and the Atlantic. Florida, later 
occupied by the Seminoles, did not original \y belong to this 
family, but to the now extinct Timut}Utinan$ A who spoke a distinct, 
though not necessarily a stock, language* In fact Galschet has 
suggested Carib affinities, and although the Caribs are now be¬ 
lieved to have had their cradle, not in North America but in 
Central Krarih it is likely enough that these rovers may in 
prehistoric times have passed from the Antilles to Florida, whence 
they were later driven out by the Seminole*. PourttlA, and 
later Heilprin, have shown that Florida has been inhabited from 
remote times, and it appears from Mr C R Moore a researches 1 
that the skulls from the old burial-mounds and earthworks are 

1 Ctrtaift a/ jfrrrW Cntntry, f/ttitfo, &c.. Jtur, A tad* Alt/. 

J5\ Philadelphia* X 1 $04. 
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round like those of Etuxnrdch s Bakairi and other Brazilian 
Caribs (Index. 79 1 to So') 1 . 

Hut the Timuquannns themselves, if they wore roundheads of 
Carib stock* must have been preceded by a still 
more ancient long-headed race possibly dating from 
the Stone Ages, “The oldest perfect skull known 
from Florida is extremely dolichocephalic and entirely different 
from the mound type; it was found by Wyman at the bottom of 
[he great shell-heap near Hawkingsville on [ho St Johns. This 
heap was so old that its lower layers of the shells had become 
decomposed and transformed into a limestone in which this 
skull and other bones of the skeleton are firmly imbedded. We 
naturally question if this skeleton is not that of a survivor of 
the earlier people who were on the peninsula before the short* 
heads cameV 

Next to the Athapascans and Algonquians, the most wide¬ 
spread North American nation were the $wmos\ 
whose territory is now known to have been even 
more extensive titan it was lately supposed to be. 

So far from being confined to the plains west of the Mississippi, 
which they were supposed to have reached from the Pacific 
^aboard, they ranged south to the Gulf of Mexico and cast to 
she AtlantiCg and occupied wide tracts in Virginia and the 
Carol jnas, whefe in fact I* now nought their primeval home 
When the English begun the settlement of Virginia, a term at 
that time of much wider meaning than now. the whole regaon 
between the Appalachians and the coast was occupied by a large 
number of heterogeneous groups in a state of extreme instability, 
and so great was the ethnical confusion that their descendants 
have only now succeeded in clearing it up. 

Resides [he Powhatan (Algontjuian} confederates, there were 
numerous trotjuoian and MusJdioge&n tribes, together nit]; iht 

1 UrkunAiur fiiurituni, pp* iw-af- 
* b\ >Yr Fumanii Sfk»ce w Feb, ?« 1896 | Reprint, p„ 4) 

1 S/*m#a u the Mm adopted by ilr H&wiU for the whole family, of which 
the /JafursJ tre the chief diviiiefl, It is M OMe™«s of SmmX, a 

French corruption of »Nedowe^si-wSff " (SMkei £>' Kncmio), an ehtuive (enn 
applied by the Algt«ii|uin» to KWW of I he northern member* of (he family- 
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independent CSttftwtJ ( of distinct speech, and several 

other groups whose hitherto unsuspected Siouan affinities have 
now been placed beyond reasonable doubt on linguistic and 
historic evidence. These were the Monacan confederates, with 
the Saponi f Tuitelo 1 , Catawba, Uoecon and some other tribes, 
who were centred chiefly on the James River above the falls at 
Richmond,, and were at constant war with the neighbouring 
Powhatan s* while hard pressed by the surrounding Iroquoians* by 
whom most 01 them appear to have licen eventually exterminated 
of driven with the AJgonqiiians beyond the Appalachians to the 
plains of the Mississippi basin. The survivors may thus have 
again been united with the kindred Dakotans and other western 
Siouuis after a separation which Mr Dorsey has estimated at 
about 1500 years, basing his calculation on the highly archaic 
character of the Siouan tongues spoken by the Appalachian tribes. 
All [he statements and traditions concerning the eastern Siouan 
tribe*, taken in connexion with what we know of [he history and 
traditions: of the western tribes of the same stock, seem to indicate 
the upper region of the Ohio—die Alleghany, Monongahek and 
Kanawha country as their original home* from which one branch 
crossed the mountains to the waters of Virginia and Carolina, 
while the other followed along the Ohio and the lakes toward the 
west. Linguistic evidence indicates that the eastern tribes of the 
.Siouan family were established upon the Atlantic slope long 
before the western tribes of that stock had reached the plains 1 " 

That theSiouan family ranged also In former times 10 the Gulf 
of Mexico Is shown by the late survival in Louisiana of the Bii&xi 
\EIuhi\ U. “trifling or worthless," as they were called by the 
Choktaws, though they called themselves Taoeks hsya. Their 
original home was in the present State of Mississippi about B\hx\ 
bay, named from them, where they were first met by Iberville in 
16 99 - but whence they migrated about i? 6 o across [he great river 
to Louisiana, From the specimens of their language collected 

1 h m fr™ the \m fuiM»Ew»l Twtelo (IbteraJ chief that Honda Hai* 

obtMMd lht oMrrkb which tfiabfal1 hi»t c« nuke the iiuurEa.il 

“““ Chat ** have t«n . $f VBia tungye. [^ ^ 

Pbibstfb, AW. 

¥ Mooney 1 r^c Suninn etc. p, ^ 
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by Gstsche* and Dorsey ti is dearly shown [hat the Biloxi are 
the remnant of an isolated Siouan tribe 5 . 11 It may be conjectured 
that the whole seaboard from the Mississippi delta to the Caro¬ 
lines anti Virginia was at one time continuously occupied by 
tribes of Siouan stock, of whom the Biloxi are a fragment sepa¬ 
rated from their Atlantic kinsmen by the irruption of the Musk- 
hogeans from the west into the south-eastern States of Alabama 
and Georgia, “The Muskhogean trills all claim KJpB( | #ni 
to 3 m ve come into the Gulf Suites from beyond the *** 
Mississippi and the tradition is clearest among 
those of them—the Choktaw and Chikasaw—who may be sup¬ 
posed to have crossed last. As they advanced they came at last 
Into collision with the Timtujuanan and Uchean tribes of Florida 
and Georgia, and then began the long struggle which ended only 
with the destruction of the Timukua and the incorporation hy the 
Creek, within the historic £>eriod t of the lost of the Uchi p leaving 
the Musk hug van race supreme from Florida Cape to the Com- 
bahee River in South Carolina, This wave of invasion must 
necessarily have had its effect on the Carolina tribes towards the 
northV 1 and, it may be added, on the Siouan {Biloxi) tribes of 
[he Gulf Coast 

In some of their customs and religious ideas, though not 
in their speech, the eastern Siouans must have 
differed considerably from their Missouri kinsmen, 

A Saponi chief told W. Byrd that “he believ'd there was one 
supreme God, who had several subaltern deities under him. 
And that this master-God made the world a long time ago. 
That he totd the sun, the moon, and stars [heir business in the 
beginning, which they, with good looking after, have faithfully 
perform'd ever since.... After death both good and bid people are 
conducted by a strong guard into a great road, in which de|:*artcd 
? 9 qu 3 s travel together for some time, till at a certain distance this 
road forks Into two paths, the one extremely level* and the ocher 
stony and mountainous. Here the good are ported from the bad 
by a flash of lightning, the first being hurry'd away to the right, 
the other to the left. The right-hand road leads to a charming 

■ Mr*niU'y p fit., p, iff. 

* Jtii H A/, nuC, p. tr. 
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warm country* where the spring is everlasting* and every month is 
May ; and as the year is always in its youth, so are the people, 
and particularly the women are bright as stars* and never scold. 
That in this happy climate tliere are deer. turkey** elks. and 
buffaloes innumerable, perpetually fat and gentle, while the trees 
are loaded with delicious fra it quire throughout the four seasons.,.. 
The left-hand path is very nigged and uneven^ leading to a dark 
and barren country, where it is always winter. The ground is the 
whole year round cover'd with snow* and nothing is to be seen 
upon the trees but kicle&p** Here, after they [the wicked] have 
been tormented a certain number of years, according to e heir 
several degrees of guift r they are again driven back into this 
world, to try if they will mend their manners,, and merit a place 
the nest tiine in the regions of bti*& V 

A curious illustration of the universality of certain practices* 
which from their yery nature might be supposed restricted in 
EttPc and place* is afforded by the kS bre dance “ found flourishing 
in an aggravated form amongst the Catawhaa* as amongst the 
ancient Sabines, the Fijians, and so many other peoples^ “These 
miserable wretches are strangely infatuated with illness of ihe 
devil ; it caused no > mi II horror in me to see one of them wry the 
his neck all on one side, foam at the mouth, stand barefoot upon 
burning cool for near one hour, and then, recovering his senses, 
leap out of the fire without hurt or sign of any* 1 " 

Although shorn of lheir Gulf and Atlantic territories, the 
Siouans still occupied till lately a vast if somewhat fluctuating 
domain In the heart of the continent, where the Dakota division 
thought themselves strong enough to raise the standard of revolt 
against the United States Government more than once in the 
second half of the tyth century. Before their final reduction* 
followed by the usual distribution amongst the Endian Territory, 
Dakota. Montana* Nebraska* and other Agencies* these typical 
prairie nomads roamed from the Saskatchewan basin south to 
Arkansas* and from the Mississippi west to Montana and 
Wyoming r A distinction, however, should be drawn bettvecn the 
true predatory hordes banded together in the famous ** Seven 

1 piloted by Mooney, p, 
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Council Fires," and consistuting the formidable confederacy of 
the Dakotas, ■* Friendlies,’ 1 u ** Allies' 1 (of which the chief 
members were the Santees, Sissetons, Wahpetons, Yankton s, 
Yankton nous and Tetons), and the other branches qf the Siouan 
family — Assinabolns* Omahas, Potlkas* Kaws, Qsages. Qua paws* 
I owns. Otoes, Missouri^ Winnebago** Mandans, Minneuris, 
Crow* (Absarokas) — who formed independent national groups 
often hostile to the Dakotas, and presenting maasy distinct features 
in their speech, tribal organisation, religious beliefs* social usages, 
and even in their physical appearance. So marked are Mine of 
these characters, as amongst the Assinaboins, Oinahas, Osages, 
and M.indanSh that the SlOuan family may be regarded as A 
wide-spread people who, in pre-Columbian times, went already 
undergoing a process of disintegration which, if left lo them selves, 
must in course of time have resulted in the development of several 
distinct nationalities. 

But exceptional interest attaches to all the Siouan people, 
.thanks to the light which their soda] systems throw 
upon the origin of the family, dan and tribe, the 0 lltS ,u. 
totem, early religious conception*, and the other 
primitive elements of human society. Hence the importance 
of the bulky memoirs devoted to the Siouan Indian* by 
Mr W* J, McGee and the late Rev. James Owen Dorsey in 
the fifteenth Annual Rtpert (1S93 4) 4 ^ Wmkmgtom Bureau 
tff Ethnvlagy (1897), Thus Mr McGee clearly shows that the 
current conception of the Dakotan IVnkattda* as well as tbit of 
the Afgonquian Mamki Mauitfr the Mighty ” of Jftawa/An), 
as the Supreme or Great Spirit, Creator and so on, is a delusion. 
Wakanda being rather a quality than an entity* and in any case 
only a material sub-stance or be tog, and in no sense a spirit, 
much less «Great Spirit” Thus among many tribes * l the sun 
is wakanda — not fke wakanda or a wakanda, but simply wakanda f 
and among the same tribes the moon is wakanda, ^nd so are 
thunder, lightning, the stars, the winds, the cedar ; even a man, 
especially a shaman, might be wakanda or a wakanda. in 
addition the term was applied to mythic monster* of the earth, 
air, and waters. So* too, the fetishes and the ceremonial object* 
and decorations...various animals, the horse among the prairie 
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tribes, in any natural objects and places or striking character,,, 
though it is easy to understand how the superficial inquire^ 
dominated by definite spiritual concepts, perhaps deceived by 
crafty native informants, came to adopt and perpetuate the 
erroneous interpretation. The term may be translated into 
1 mystery' perhaps more satisfactorily than into any other single 
English word* yet tllif rendering is at the same time too limited, 
as wakauda vaguely connotes aIso power, sacred* ancient, grandeur 
animate, ini mortal, etc , 1 

A closer study of the tribal system has also dissipated another 
widespread fallacy, that of the cattle horde theory* 
—universal chaos and promiscuity as the starting 
point of all human society: *‘The social organs- 
nations of the lower grade are no less definite* perhaps more 
definite* than those pertaining to the higher grade; so that when 
the history of demotic growth among the American Indians is 
traced backward, the Organizations arc found on the whole to 
grow more definite.) albeit more simple. When the lines of 
development revealed through research arc projected still farther 
toward their origin, they indicate an initial condition, directly 
antithetic to the postulated horde, in which the liOant population 
was segregated in small discrete bodies, probably fansily groups; 
and that in each of these bodies there was a definite organization, 
while each group was practically independent of, and probably 
inimical to, all other groups*.'* 

And thus the family, the initial unit, segments into a number 
of clans* each distinguished by its totem, its name, its heraldic 
badge, which badge, becoming more and more venerated from 
age to age, acquires inherited privileges, becomes the object 
of endless superstitious practices and is ultimately almost deified. 
The Trttm M ' as Fteb-her, who has made a special study of the 
totemtc concept as prevalent amongst some of the 
Siouan tribes, may be right in regarding the totem as rhe personal 
fetish grown hereditary. But it is difficult to follow her when she 
speaks of the origin of this [lersoraal totem through a puberty rite 
involving a trance or vision* “Those who had seen the Bear 
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made up the Bear society ; those to whom the Thunder or Water 
beings had come formed the Thunder or the Pebble society- 
The membership came from ever)' kinship group in the tribe* 
blood relationship was ignored, the bond of union being a 
common right in a common visionV 1 The system may have 
been later influenced nod moth tied by visions and other shaman - 
istic practices; but its origin lies behind all such developments, 
behind all strictly religious notions, and it was at first a mere 
device for distinguishing one individual from another, one family 
Or clan group from another Thus amongst the Ptaroas of the 
Orinoco below San Fernando de Atahupo, the belief holds that 
the tapir, originally the totem of the clan, has become their 
ancestor, and that after death the spirit of every Piaroa passes 
Into a tapir; hence they never hunt or eat this animal, and they 
ako think all the surrounding tribes are in the same way each 
provided with their special animal forefather 1 - It is easy to see 
how such ideas lend to cluster round the clan flr family totem, at 
first a distinguishing badge, later a protecting or tutelar deity oi 
Protean form. It should be remembered that [he personal or 
family name precedes the totem, which grows out of it, as seen by 
the conditions still prevailing amongst the very lowest peoples 
{Fuegians, Papuans of Tones Strait^ 

Students of the Siouan social system distinguish carefully 
between the cUtn the gens, and the phratrv, and 

, , - Oifl, Gtm 

base their theories of the matnaichate and patri- A „,i pb^try, 
archaic (descent through the female and the male 
line) on this distinction, the assumption being tliat in all cases 
the former preceded the latter. u The difference between the 
clan of savagery and the gens of barbarism b important and 
fundamental. The clan is a group of people reckoning kinship 
in the female line, while the gens is a group of people reckoning 
kinship in the male line. In barbarism patriarchies are found as 
concomitant with nomadic tribes, but in savagery the patriarchy 
does not exist Hence the first great revolution in tribal society 
is the transition from the clan to the gens, the consolidation at 

1 TAt Im$*ri ?f rte Tbft/N- j4mut. Aji> Delroll* !%:■ 
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power to the hand* of the few, and the organkarion of the gentile 
family 1 .* Then the phratry is described as a system of group 
sometimes found to savagery (a group of clans), and always in 
barbarism (a group of genres), “ There may be many clans or 
many genres in a tribe, and tiro or more dans or gentes may 
constitute an intervening unit which we call the phratry.* With 
the Muskhogeaa there are four phiatries, one each for the east, 
west + north and souths with [he Zafik there are six, that is, 
besides the above, one for the zenith and nadir “Thus the 
pbratrjes are organized by tnythologic regions; and this method 
of regimentation finds expression in the construction of the 
Council Chamber, in the plaza, anti in the plan of the village. 
Here in the phratiy we have the beginning of district regimenta¬ 
tion, which ultimately prevails in civibration 1 . 1 ' 

Such are the now current views resulting from almost ex¬ 
haustive studies of the tribal systems prevalent amongst the 
North American Indians. As the views of serious and perfectly 
competent observers, they are entitled to every consideration, 
and to adequate presentation in all ethnological treatises. They 
may even be accepted as perhaps approximately correct for the 
ethnical groups in question; but they cannot be taken as of 
universal application, and we have already seen 3 that matriarchal 
have not necessarily preceded patriarcliai institutions everywhere. 
Consequently the distinction here insisted upon between the dan 
and [he gens is purely local, while for practical purposes the 
phratry may for the most part be taken as identical with the 
tribe or group of clans. Even in North America there would 
seem to be some hesitation about clan and gens, and Mr McGee 
writes that L - at the time of the discovery most of the SioLian 
tribes had apparently passed into gentile organization, though 
vestiges of dan organization w r ere found 1 ff j and again 1 “ Like 

the other aborigines north of Mexico, the Siouan Indians were 
organized on the basis of kinship, and were thus in the stage of 
tribal society. All of the best known tribes hid reached that 

1 FtfhmiA At*. ktptri* fairatluvEiun- 
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plane of organization charactered by descent in the male line, 
though many vestiges and some relatively unimportant examples 
of descent in the female line have been discovered Thus the 
dan system was obsolescent, and the gentile system fairly de¬ 
veloped ; />. the people were practically out of the stage of 
savagery and well advanced in the stage of barbarism V 1 So 
Dorsey :— 14 Among the Dakota. and other groups the man is the 
head of the familyV 1 It is too soon to criticise further, but 
enough lias been said to show thai [he dan as here defined is 
still on its defence even in North America, while in most other 
regions matriarchal institutions, except as purely local phenomena, 
have already shared the fate of [he group marriage and promis¬ 
cuity theories of Australian ethnologists. 

From the Spanish word PuSh i " town/' ,L village," arc named 
and partly characterised a considerable group of Pufbjo 

natives, who from remote times have dwelt and inat™»*nd 
continue id dwell in fixed settlements of a peculiar 
type scattered over the mmr (“tables ' 1 or flat rocky heights), 
of the present states of New Mexico amt Arizona. They do not 
form a single ethnical or linguistic family, but rather a number of 
heterogeneous communities speaking several stock languages, and 
in one instance (Moqui)a dialect of the widely-diffused Shoshonean 
(Snake,) family. A certain uniformity is, however, imparted to 
the whole group by their common usages traditions, religious 
rites, habitations, and general culture. In (his respect they stand 
on a much higher level than any of the other North American 
aborigines whence the theory often advanced that the Pueblos 
represent an intermediate stage in a continuously progressive 
cultural zone beginning with the northern mound-builders and 
culminating wish the Aztec, Maya, and Peruvian civilisations of 
Central and South America- 

That there is a steady rise of [he culture-grades in the direc¬ 
tion from north to south is undoubted, and it may not be without 
significance that the round-headed mound-builders, Pueblos, and 
neighbouring Cliff-dwellers are now commonly regarded as aU 
originally of one stock, "There is no warrant whatever for the 
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old assumption that the Cliff d^tllers wctc a separate race, and 
the cliff dwellings must be regarded as only a phase of Pueblo 
architecture 1 -” But the connection is not at all obvious euher 
between the mounds and the Pueblo structures, or between these 
and the Maya-Aitec monuments, while there are good reasons 
for regarding all alike sis independent local developments. That 
this was the case with she mounds Mr Cutting 
tur* * i tias shown to be more than probable (see above) h 
Dr^tiapmtni. and ft£ r MimfekflT now proven convincingly that the 
Pueblo mat grtwrits —huge stone building*, or fortresses large 
enough to accommodate the whole community—grew out of the 
local conditions, and had no prototypes eh*where. On this 
question of the dose relation o t primitive man to his physical 
environment Mr Minddeffs remarks are highly instructive. “The 
complete adaptation of Pueblo architecture to the country in 
which it is found has been commented on. If the architecture 
did not originate in the country where it is found, it would almost 
certainly bear traces of former conditions. Such survivals are 
common in all arts, and instances of it are so common in archi¬ 
tecture that no examples need be cited. Only one of these 
survivals has been found in Pueblo architecture, but that one 
is very instructive t \l is the presence of circular chambers in 
groups of rectangular rooms* which occur in certain regions- 
These chambers are called tsfufds or JtiPas, and arc the council 
houses and temples of the people [ihe medicine lodges] In which 
the government and religious affaire of the tribe are transacted 
It is owing to their religious connection that the form has been 
preserved to the present day, tarrying with it the record of the 
time when the people lived in round chambers or huts,,.. The 
whole Pueblo country is covered with the remains in single rooms 
and groups of rooms, put up to meet some immediate necessity. 
Some of these may have been built centuries ago, some are only 
a few years or a few months old, yet the structures do not differ 

1 Cotntoa MiniJckffi 7B* Ciitf Jftdmt #f Candt CfaUji in ifah An- 
Report, Bureau of Ethnology, WajOiington i&j-, p- tgi, And Dr Hiniy b 
inclined 10 regard the old (|LLit-rm&rr ik till from CnEavcrajiaj live prerter 

typ< of ihe mound-builder*. elFff-d wellers ind PtJtUo% who ^ippartcniietil I 
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from one another; nor, on the other hand, does the similarity 
imply that the builder of the oldest example knew less or more 
than his descendant to-day—both utilised the material at hand 
and each accomplished his purpose in the easiest way. In both 
cases the result is so rude that no sound inference of sequence 
can be drawn from the study of individual examples, but in the 
study of large aggregations of rooms we find some clue& It # 
must not be forgotten that the unit of Pueblo construction is the 
single room* even in the large many-storied villages. This unit is 
often quire as rude in modem as in ancient worfc t and both are 
very dose to the result which would be produced by any Indian 
tribe who came into the country and were left free to work out 
their own ideas. Starting with this unit the whole system of 
Pueblo architecture is a natural product of the country and of the 
conditions of life known to have affected the people by whom it 
was practised K n 

In a word it is not necessary to invent a new race different 
from the present aborigines to account for the Pueblo structures 
any more than it is to account for the mounds. Tbii inference 
becomes self-evident when we find that one of the Pueblo 
divisions—the M&qui or HopP— are actually a branch of the 
nomad Shoshoncan family p who differ til no essential respect from 
the Siouans and all the prairie Indians. 

Besides these Moqui, who occupy six pueblos in North-east 
Arizona, there are three other nations, as they may lie called— 
Taman * Ktrewri and gtirtian— each speaking a stock language 
of the usual polysymhetic type, and occupying collectively nearly 
30 pueblos with a total population of about 10,300* Each nation, 
except the Zuhi who hold s solitary pueblo in New Mexico* 
comprises a number of tribal or dialectic divisions* and it is new 
known from the researches of Cushing* Band flier, Hodge and 

1 pp- 193-3- 

* Hopi + +B Pciaptfit* ift ihe jwoper tribal name: (pronounced AMf) is 

a vile Abusive lerm imposed iberfl by their nti^hboun., and ought lo be 
rejuKidr They occupy ihe sewn purfdof of the Tiuaynn dbtHeU Ariioisa, 
rowardj I be flab frontier, “each built upon the trtM a preelpke uf ajul- 
ilone, impregnable to any WisaulE to be expected from aboriginal foes 1 ' (j- G. 
HcniiltCp 7 */ SfiMf df tht *f Arizen*, 1SW4. p. latf). 
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tithes that the clanship system prevail! everywhere. So nume¬ 
rous Ate these groups that in some divisions they 
include not more than an, io r or even 5 members 
yitcm. ^ Mr p V y gives a table of the So dans in 

the Tanoaii, Keresan, and Zunian nations, showing in a collective 
population of 8,666 an average membership of about 108 for each 
elan. The dwi names, of which translations are here given, 
comprise such things as the calabash, various kinds of mai*e P the 
dance-kilt, grass, salt, the swallow, ant, humming-bird, etc. p from 
which it may again be inferred that such totems were originally 
merely distinctive badges which only later acquired genealogical 
or religious significance. It seems impossible to suppose that 
any aborigines could at any time be at once so intelligent as to 
group themselves in a really intricate system of clanship, and so 
stupid as to think themselves of grass, calabash, or salt lineage. 
These ideas obviously came afterwards by the usual processes of 
analogy and germinal growth. 

Hut, we are told* these Pueblo Indians are specially noted for 
a highly elaborate symbolism, manifested in their 
Symbolism. recurrent seasonal festivities, snake dances and 
other religious ceremonies, 50 elaborate indeed that some of tins 
symbolism is said to throw light on the intricate carvings of the 
Artec and Maya monuments 1p - All this may be so, but if anybody 
fancies that such ceremonial forms were an initial condition of 
Pueblo society, let him study the "social systems " still prevalent 
amongst the Mexican Seres, the Futrgians, Bushmen, Australians 
or New Guinea Papuans; and let him remember that even these 
are later developments compared with the crude beginnings of all 
human society. 


1 jimtrjtati .siufAn/vtyp. (4 Uei, *Sg6 r y- ,34=. 

1 lL Thf TrvuEtijig ivrertLCiitEals of Tu-ayan [JItipdJ fall into position in a 
*i.-r«s of efwflT4nc« anrl HreiPii^li conneetpi wish the Krpcnt cxScntJi^g 
fr>n 1 the plain** of sho Mississippi m she afirienE eiEiciP *4 MexIgo, Lcalra] 
America, niuE even Unit* Fern, and *ome ufthe most puiding sculptures, paint¬ 
ings anil inuriptions 0 / the ancient ctEies, v Well a* [he curious rcginl for uukes 
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In reference to Dr J. Waller Fewkcs 1 account of the “Tusayan 
Snake Ceremonies/' it 3 s pointed out that IA ihe 
Paeblo Indians adore a plurality of deities, 10 
which various potencies are ascribed. These zoic 
deities, or beast gods, are worshipped by means of ceremonies 
which are sometimes highly elaborate* and, so far as practicable* 
the mystic zoic potency is represented in the ceremony by a living 
animal of similar species or by an artificial symbol Prominent 
among the animate representatives of the zoic pantheon through 
out the arid region is the serpent, especially the venomous and 
hence mysteriously potent rattlesnake. To the primitive mind 
there is intimate association, too, between the swift-striking and 
deadly viper and the lightning, with its attendant rain and thunder 
there is in 11 mate association, too* between the moisture-loving 
reptile of the subdeserts and the life-giving storms and freshets; 
and so the native rattlesnake plays an important role in the cere¬ 
monies especially in the invocations for rain, which characterize 
the entire arid region 1 . 1 * 

Mr Fewkes pursues the same fruitful line of thought in his 
monograph on The Feather Symbol in An&mt Hoyi Dtsigns 
showing how amongst the Tusayan Pueblos, although they have 
left no written records, there survives an elaborate paleography, 
the feather mQtif in the pottery found in the old ruins, which 
is in fact "a picture writing often highly symbolic and comply 
caied/ 1 revealing certain phases of Hopi thought in remote times, 
•“Thus we come back to a belief, taught by other reasoning, 
that ornamentation of ancient pottery was something higher 
than simple effort to beautify ceramic wares. The ruling motive 
was a religious one* for in their system everything was under the 
same sway* Esthetic and religious feelings were not differentiated, 
the one implied the other, and to elaborately decorate a vessel 
without introducing a religious symbol was to the ancient potter 
an impossibilityV' So it was with the Van Eycks* the Giottos 
and others before pictorial art became divorced from religion in 
Italy and the Low Countries. 

1 p. xcvtf. 
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With regard to (he cliff dwellings, it is explained that the 
district is one of arid plateaus, separated and dissected by deep 
rafions, frequently composed of flat-lying rock strata forming 
ledge-marked cliffs by the erosive action of the rare storms. 
“Only along the few streams heading in the mountains does 
permanent water exist, anti along the cliff lines slabs of rock 
suitable for building abound; and the primitive ancients, de¬ 
pendent as they were on environment, natu rally produced the 
diff dwellings. The tendency toward this type was strengthened 
by intertribal relations; the diff dwellers were probably descended 
from agricultural or sem[-agricultural villagers who sought protec¬ 
tion against enemies, and the control of land and water through 
aggregation in communities.... locally the ancient villages of 
Canyon de Chelly are known as Altec ruins, and this designation 
is just so far as it implied relationship with the aborigines of 
moderately advanced culture in Mexico and Central America, 
though it would be misleading if regarded as indicating essential 
difference between the ancient villagers and their modern descend¬ 
ants and neighbours still occupying the pueblos'.” 


1 A'rfcri. p- scit. 
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licn*—Lin&ihtic ReUdom South of the Plate River—The - 

Urarilian Aborigine*—The Cush ihc* — The Fan? Fasttfy— Ethnical Re¬ 
lation* in AnttcdifuL • The Ckrifan Family —Carfb Cradfe—rirotmAf* 
Fitiitity — Mi^nuonti—The G/j { Teipu^ui\ Famlj —The FA&ettJvr —The 
Tttpi-Gxirttmiax Aa*wfy—and TiLWW—The dk£f**fSS—~ 
And 7>fa*—Cancaalc Tys«s in s. America. 


In Mexico and Central America interest is centred chiefly 
in two great ethnical groups—the Nahuatlan and 
Hnaxttmn whose cultural historical and even m* 
geographical relations are so intimately interwoven 
that they can scarcely he treated apart. Thus, 
although their civilizations are concentrated respectively in the 
Anahuac (Mexican) plateau and Yucatan and Guatemala, the 
two domains overlap completely at both ends, so that there 
are isolated branches of the Huastecan family jn Mexico (the 
Huaxtecs (Totonncs) of Vera Crux, from whom the whole group 
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in named), and of the Nahiiatlan in Nicaragua (Pipits, Niqulrans, 
and others) l . 

This very circumstance has no doubt tended to increase the 
difficulties connected with the questions of their origins, migrations, 
and mutual cultural influences. Some of these difficulties have 
disappeared by the removal of the “Toltcts” (see above), who 
had hitherto been a great disturbing element in this connection, 
and all [he rest have in my opinion been satisfactorily disposed 
of by E, Foretertnann, a leading authority on all Aztcc-Maya 
questions - . This eminent archeologist refers first to the views 
of I Jr Sder\ who assumes a southern movement of Maya tribes 
from Yucatan, and a like movement of Aziecs from Tabasco to 
Nicaragua, and even to Yucatan. On the other hand Dieseldorff 
hoEda that Maya art was independently developed, white the link* 
between it and the Aztec show that an interchange took place, 
in which process the Maya wm the giver, the Aztec the recipient. 
He further attributes the overthrow of the Maya power ioc or 300 
years before the discovery to the Aztecs, and thinks the Aztecs or 
N'ahuas took their god Quetzalcoatl from the "Tokecsp" who were 
a Map people. Fh. J. Valcntini also infers that the Mayas were 
the original people, the Aztecs u mere parasitesV r 

Now Fftrstermann lays down the principle that any theory 3 to 
lie satisfactory , should fit in with such facts as : —f 1) the agreement 
and diversity of both cultures; (a) the antiquity and disappear- 
ance of the mysterious Toltecs; (3) the complete isolation of the 
Huaxtecs from the other Maya tribes, and their difference ffom 
them ; (4) the equally complete isolation of the Guatemalan 
FipiU, and of the other southern (Nicaraguan) Aztec groups from 
the rest of the Nahua peoples; (5) the remarkable absence of 
Aztec local names in Yucatan, while they occur in hundreds in 

1 Some NaJiLns, whom die Spuiifdt dllfed 0 Merieans'” or +l Chiddmecsr* 
were met hy Vkiqu« tie Coronado even ai fa t *014 Eh the Oiiriqui logoon* 
Panama, 'Jk« Sc^a.^ ii I hey called [h:mdv«, have since disappeared, 
and it k eio longer {M^sikk I* *ny h*w Ehfly sl-nayed m far Iron their northern 
bauh 

5 A "fu/ b £i<drTts LXS. p* 37 sq. 

B Aforthitrtirr am Gtfflf/mtfo* p. *4. 

* Anafyni (?/ tfif A L rf™/ Text imcti&cJ pm fuv Tktfffs r N. York, 

i@/i, 
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Chiapas* Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua, whore scarcely 
any trace is met of Maya names. 

To account for these facts he assumes that in the earliest 
known times Central America from about *3 u> 10" N- was 
mainly inhabited by Maya tribes* who had even reached Cuba, 
These Mayas, while still at a somewhat low stage of culture* were 
im-aded by the Aztecs advancing from as Tar north as at least z6" N* 
but only on [he Tacific side, thus leaving the eastern Huastets 
untouched. The Mayas, coming thus in contact with the Nahuas 
first in the north naturally called them “Tehees' 1 from the settlers 
in the northern district of Tola, Rut when ah the relations 
became clearer, the Toltecs fell gradually into [he background, 
and at last entered the domain of the fabulous. 

Now the Aztecs borrowed much from the Mayas, especially 
gods, whose names they simply translated. A typical cast is that 
of Cuculan. w p hkh becomes QuetzalcoaiJ, where me the 

bird ncipltndtnSy and can—t&aU - snake 1 - 1 hat the Mayas 

had already developed their ^tiring system is unthinkable; this 
took place first amongst the Quiches of Guatemala, the central 
point of their don win. With the higher culture hem developed 
the Aztecs came first in contact after passing through Misted and 
Zapotec territory, not long before Columbian times, so that they 
had no time here to consolidate their empire and assimilate the 
Mayas. On the contrary the Aztecs were themselves merged in 
these, all but the pipils and the settlements on Lake Nicaragua, 
which retained their national peculiarities. 

Hut whence came the hundreds of Aztec names in the lands 
between Chiapas and Nicaragua? Here it should be noted that 
these names arc almost exclusively confined to the more important 
stations, while the less prominent places have everywhere names 
taken from the tongues of the local tribes. Rut even the Aztec 
names themselves occur properly only in official use* hence also 
on the charts, and are not current to-day amongst the natives 
who have kept aloof from the Spanish-speaking populations* 

1 Oui^iuJcoal b the hfc Ltnghl-fcathcrcd SnaLe/ 1 was she snipwaits gwl of the 
Xabuiin panthaffl, the InaimBtiWfl of Tonacxlcatl > the "Scrpcfll-SulVr r cx«alor 
of alt filings, rouml whom dusters most of ihc mythology, ami of the pictorial 
and plastic art Of the Mexican*. 
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Hence the inference that such names were mainly Introduced by 
ihe Spaniards and sheir Mexican troops during the conquest of 
those lands* say T up to about 1535, and do not appear in Yucatan 
which was not conquered from Mexico. Fotstorntmn reluctantly 
accepts this view, advanced by Sapper, having nothing better to 
suggest. 

The higher Maya culture had not fully spread from (Juatemala 
to Yucatan s when its further development was airesied In the 
south by the Spaniards; nor had it lasted very long if the hypo¬ 
thesis that the memorial columns of Copan were not erected 
before the 15th century be right. 

On this theory* which certainly harmonises best with most of 
the conditions, the Mayas would appear to have stood on a higher 
plane of culture than their A*tec rivals, and the same conclusion 
may be drawn from their respective writing systems. Of a]] the 
aborigines these two alone had develo|>ed what may fairly be 
called a script in the strict sense of the term, although neither of 
them had reached the same level of efficiency as the Babylonian 
cuneiforms, the Chinese or the Egyptian hieroglyphs, not 10 speak 
of the syllabic and alphabetic systems of Ehe Old World* Some 
even of the barbaric peoples* such as most of the prairie Indians* 
had reached the stage of graphic symbolism* and were thus on the 
threshold of writing at the discovery. M The art was rudimentary 
and limited to crude pictography. The pictography were painted 
or sculptured on cliff-faces, boulders, the walk of caverns and 
even on trees* as well as on skins* bark, and various artificial 
objects. Among certain Mexican tribes* also, autographic records 
were in use, and some of them were much better 
itfCyScript■, differentiated than any within the present area of 
the United Stales, The records were not only 
palmed and sculptured on sione and moulded in stucco* but were 
inscribed: in books or codices of native parchment and piper i 
while the characters were measurably arbitrary, ideographic 

rather than pictographfe 1 ." 

Perhaps the difference between the Aztec and Maya methods, 
is best defined by stating that the former is more purely pictorial 


J ifiM Anti, AVjflwr/, p. xcv. 
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and ideographic? the latter more ideographic and phonetic^ and 
consequently approximate* nearer to a true phonetic system. No 
doubt much diversity of opinion prevails regarding the real nature 
of the Maya symbols, and it is 0. fact that no single text, how¬ 
ever short? has yet been satisfactorily deciphered. Nevertheless 
Dr Cyrus Thomas* than whom no greater authority can be quoted* 
does not hesitate to say that many of the symbols |J0s5tssed true 
phonetic value and were used to express sounds and syllables, 
+< He does noi claim that the Maya scribes had reached that ad¬ 
vanced stage where they could indicate each letter sound by a 
glyph or symbol. On the contrary, he thinks a symbol was 
selected because the name or word it represented had as its chief 
phonetic element a certain consonant sound or syllable. If this 
were b the symbol would he used where b was the prominent 
clement of the word to be indicated* no reference* however, to 
its original .signification being necessarily retained- Thus the 
symbol for earth," might be used in writing a day 

name, or oiA// s +a honey, 11 because dri is their chief phonetic 
element--- One reason why attempts at decipherment have failed 
is a misconception of the peculiar character of the writing, which 
is in a transition stage from the purely ideographic to the pho¬ 
netic l . M Front the example here given, the Maya script would 
appear to have in fact reached the rebus stage, which also plays 
so large a part in the Egyptian hieroglyphic system. Cab is 
obviously a rebus, and the transition from the rebus to true 
syllabic and alphabetic systems has already been explained 3 . 

But not only were the Maya day characters phonetic; the 
Maya calendar itself, afterwards borrowed by the ind Cjliendjri 
Aztecs, ha* been described as even more accurate 
than the Julian itself. u Among the plains Indians the calendars 
are simple? consisting commonly of a record of winters (' winter 
counts/) and of notable events occurring either during the winter 
or during same other season * while the shorter time division* 
aie reckoned by * night* ’ (days), ‘dead moons 1 (lunarian*)* and 
seasons of leafing, flowering, or fruiting of plants, migrating of 
animals, etc.* and there is no definite system of reducing days 

3 Sjrm&xfs e/iAt May# in ifaA Artrt> Atyw-S, »J- 

1 P- if- 
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to lunations or lunations lu years. Among lire Pueblo Indians 
cakniric records are Inconspicuous or absent, though there is a 
much more definite cakndric system which is fixed and per¬ 
petuated by religious ceremonies; while among some of the 
Mexican tribes there are elaborate cakndne systems combined 
with complete cafcndric records. The perfection of the calendar 
among the Maya and Nahua Indians is indicated by the fact that 
not only were 365 days reckoned as a year, but the bissextile was 
recognized 1 ," 

In another important respect the superiority of the Maya- 
Quicht! peoples over the northern Nahuans is 
shn*honr. 4n ^ incontestable. When their religious systems are 
compared^ it is at once seen that at the time of 
the discovery the .Mexican A 1 tecs were little better than ruthless 
barbarians newly clothed in the borrowed robes of an advanced 
culture, to which they had not time to properly adapt themselves 

1 \bth A'f/vrf. p, xcvh In "The Maya Year'* (1^4) Dr Cyrus 

Thoml* Qioivs that “tbc jnir is the DrtmJen code* ^ 

1S monthh of 1 a day* each, with j Htp^fmctilAl days or of ,i 6 j day* 1K (p'A ]- 
Thoie whtP pcf^tully appeoJctl to thbe Maja-Ajlcc ealendrie system- 
convincing prooft of Ajiaik inflirenceft in 1 be evolution of American cnllupr* 
will now have 10 *how where [hew <**m ip. A* a marl*1 of fact 

the pyjtenu are fundamentally dutuicL, the Amdcati showing the clearest indi¬ 
cation* of local develop mens, a* in thu- hul-tc fact, proved by I Jr Thufna*. 

1 hat the day c^nvCtcrt of 1 he Maya codices w ere phmetk, iV, largely Ttbpw 
uplirilik only in the Maya kTi^flgEr which has HO affinities c*tat of America. 
The Aztec month of so da ys ts also dearly indicated by I he to corresponding 
tigni on the gmU Calendar Swrw made by king A^aywoul in 1479 mid now 
fii^d in 1 he w71.ll of I he Cal hednd tower of Mexico# The besl account of the* 
basalt stone, which weigh* jj tuns and h&# a diameter rtf 11 feet, i> that given 
in the .Hf tux/** flfir/ Muiffi iVwMira/ dr Muir# by Seiler Alfredo Chavero h who 
aififbw the aslronomic system here perpetuated to the unaided eff >tU of the 
Aincriean alMjrigincs, *0 pn^und ly does il diUtr from [he Babylonian, LgypEifti, 
and a 11 other Old World interns, Or + he says, af United derived from m A viatic 
'MiiWp ihcit only fr^it sych data a* might have been brought over by rude 
Erik’s from land* or Islands now covered by the Pacific Ocearu See an excel- 
JemraproductJonoflheCxl^dafHtoneiuT, L\ 1 truck Ichurnls Aff.rire Tc^lMjr, 

1 KNy, p. p&G; nlko Zelm Nutall'a siudy of the h Mexican Calendar System.” 
Tenth Internal. Congress of Ameriombti, Stock holm, i%4, "The regular 
rotation of market -days anal the day of enforced rei| every *0 days were the 
prominent and permanent feature* of Ehe civil vslar year" (rfA). 
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and in which they couM but masquerade after their own savage 
fashion. 

Tt has to be remembered that the Az tecs wer$ but one branch 
of the Kafaimtkn family, whose affinities Bnsctimann* has traced 
northwards to the rude Shoshcmean aborigines who roamed from 
the present States of Montana, Idaho, and Oregon down into 
Utah, Texas, and California, Possibly to this Shoshonean stock 
belonged the barbaric hordes who overthrew the civilization 
which flourished on the Anahuac (Mexican) tableland about the 
6 th century a«Di and is associated with the ruins of Tula and 
Cholulm In any case it seems now dear that the so-called 
"Toltec$,"the M Pyramid-builders,* Founders of this earliest Central 
American culture, were not Nahuadans but Huaxletans, who 
thence migrated southwards and formed Fresh settlements in 
Guatemala and Yucatan. 

After their withdrawal barbarism would appear to have re¬ 
sumed Its sway tn Anahuac, where it was later c^in^c 
represented by the rude Chidiimec tribes merged 

1 , ,. , j. , - Empire*- 

in a loose political system which was dignified m 

the local traditions by the name of the “ Chichimtc Empire. 

In all probability these Chichimccs were true NahuasV whose 

1 Sptpm Jtr jVi*. Sfmrfct 1 

* "Chiefly or the Xahuall race" |D» XaJailfaC, p. *»)■ It should* how- 
BWt Uc noted that under ihw general AWl abusive cm me of iK I>Qgs rr (Clar^i, 
dog) were comprised a large number of savage tribes—Otomls Pam-p*, Fniflh 
etc.—who art; flc*Cfibed u n-finilcfing about PM or wearing only [ht •k™ 
of beauts, living in ca-ves or roek-she[ler»i imaed with bows, slinks-, acid ej ub>. 
constantly at war run-angst ibflimlvft or with the sairuundtOff people*, eating 
raw flesh, drinking ib* blood of iheif captives or wealing I hem with unheard-of 
enwlly, altogether » h*r# oe and Eemr io all the WW civilised ctinitnin itie«- 
u Chidiimec Umpire " may ihereforc be taken merely ft* w euphemistic «P«*- 
rion for the rrifa of bojb&riflH raised up on the reins of the early ToUtt 
(Totout or Huaatecan) ehrilitAboa. Yel it ha* its dpaslia and date* ninl 
legendary sequence of evenis, and we are toJd by the veraetoui iialkc historian, 
IxiLlbcchill, hiniirJf of royal lineage, I hat XofcfJ, founder of the enpfo had 
umler orders ^toi.aoa men and women, that hi* decisive victory over ihv 
Toltrc* took place in cq!_ 5 + that he muttned I he title of ++ CbichLmecatl 
Tfnihti, 11 f xreat Chief of the OiidiSmct^ and that after a %ucce*>ion of revolts. 
WftH, conspired**, and revolution^ Maxi la* Last of the dynasty, vnU over¬ 
thrown in 14J1 by the Afte-nand their illiet. 
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ascendancy lasted from about the nth to the 15th century, when 
they were in their turn overthrown and absorbed by the historical 
Nahuan confederacy of the Asftet 1 whose capital was Tenochtitlan 
(the present city of Mexico)* the A&Miuu {capital Tozcuco), and 
the Ttpanta (capital TEatopan), 

Thus the Aztec Empire reduced by the Conquistadores in 
1520 had but a brief record, although the Aztecs themselves as 
well as many other tribes of Nahtiatl speech, must have been 
in contact with the more civilised Huaxtecan peoples for centuries 
before the appearance of the Spaniards on the scene. It was 
during these ages that the Nahima 11 borrowed much from the 
Mayas*" a* Forsteiraann puts it, without greatly benefiting by the 
process Thus rhe Maya gods h for the most part of a relatively 
mild type like the Mayas themselves* become in the hideous 
Aztec pantheon ferocious demons with an insatiable thirst for 
blood K so that the teoealli* ** gods' houses, 11 were transformed to 
human shambles, where on solemn occasions the victims were saEd 
to have numbered tens of thousands 1 . 

Besides the Aztecs and their allies, the elevated Mexican 
uncultured pi**® 10 * wcre occupied by several other relatively 
p*upi« n civilized naiiom, such as the Mts/ea and Zapatas 
of Oajaca* the Tara$&$ and neighbouring Afatbih 
d*mu of Michoacan, a] I of whom spoke independent stock lan¬ 
guages, and the of Vera Cruz* who were of Hnaxtecan 

speech* and were probably the earliest representatives of the 

1 Named Own the shadowy kml of An Lin ftw B y to the north, where they 
long dwelt in ihv n IcijeiLdary cav« of ChioomorEiic. whence ihvy migrated 
ai some unknown perkd to iht lacuattine region, where they founded Tetioch- 
tid*n, mat of their empire 

J w The giifJs of the Miayu appear m have Siren lew tongaininy thin tho** 
of the Nflhui-ir Tile immahuJon of a deg w eh with them airmgb for an oCHI- 
hion that mmld hove been celebrated by the Xahuaa with hecatomb*! of victims. 
Human ttcrificet did however take plucc" (D# XodaiSJac, p. 1 ^), though they 
were ha nothing compared with the tuunilcss vfctioH demanded hy I ho Artec 
god#. "The dedication by AJuttiMl of ihe grraE temple of iluLtfilopochili in 
■^7 is alleged to have leeis cdcbmlcd hy the butchery uf and 

under .Montezuma [f, tr.Ooe ajTjivejirtaiJ ly have periihed" on «ne ««- 
nioo. <1^. p, Jyrll fl H ■» doulu e* nfigerattaai*, tmr leaving ft large margin 

for perhaps the mml temihfr chapter of horror in the record* of natural 
religioni. 
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Maya-Quiche race and culture. The high degree of civilization 
attained by sonic of these nations before their reduction by the 
Aztecs is attested by the magnificent ruins of Mit^ capita! of the 
Zapotecs, which was captured and destroyed by the Mexicans in 
1494. Of the royal palace VioIlet-lft-Duc speaks in enthusiastic 
terms, declaring that <+ the monuments of the golden age of 
Greece and Rome alone equal the beauty of the masonry of 
this great building L .* In general [heir usages and religious rites 
resembled those of the Aztecs, although the Zajwtecs, besides the 
civil ruler, had a High Priest who took part in the government. 
“ His feet were never allowed to touch the ground; he was 
carried on the shoulders of his attendants; and when he appeared 
ali T even the chiefs themselves, had to fall prostrate before him, 
and none dared to raise their eyes in his presence 4 .* The Zapolec 
language is stilt spoken by about a6o natives in the State of 
OajaCa. 

Farther north the plains and uplands continued to be inhabited 
by a multitude of wild tribes speaking an unknown number of 
stock languages, and thus presenting a chaos of ethnical and 
linguistic elements comparable to that which prevails along the 
north^esE coast Of these rude populations one of the most 
widespread ate the Otomi of the central region, ^ 

noted for the monosyllabic tendencies of their 
language* which Najera, a native grammarian, has on this ground 
compared with Chinese, from which, however, it is funds mentally 
distinct Still more prim [live arc the Seri Indians of Sonora, who 
were visited in 1895 by Mr McGee, and found to be “ probably 
more savage than any other tribe remaining on the North 
American Continent. Most of their food is eaten raw, they 
have no domestic animals save dogs* they arc totally without 
agriculture, and their industrial arts arc few and rude 3 /' 

It is noteworthy that but few traces of such savagery have yet 
been discovered in Yucatan, The investigations of Mr Henry 
Mercer 4 in this region lend strong support to Fdrstermann's 
views regarding the early Huaxtccan migrations and the general 

1 Qu«id by Dt KAdtlibc, p. * p- 3G3. 

1 A*n. p, laiii. 

4 7»r If Hi €*m if Yptsdtax, Philadelphian 
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southward spread of Maya culture from the Mexican tableland. 
Nearly thirty caves examined by this explorer failed 
Early Mm , j | d w rema j nS either of the mastodon, mam- 
math, or horse, or of early man p elsewhere so often 
associated with these animus. Hence Mr Mercer infers that the 
Mayas reached Yucatan already in an advanced state of culture* 
which consequently was noi developed on the spot, but remained 
unchanged till the conquest. In ihe caves were found great 
quantities cf good pottery* generally well baked and of sym¬ 
metrical form, the oldest quite as good as the latest where they 
occur in stratified beds, showing no progress anywhere. Yet the 
first arrivals had no metals or domestic animals, not even the 
dog, white the fractured bones occurring at Loliun, tabaka and 
some other places, raise suspicions of cannibalism. 

Mr Edward H. Thompson, however, who has also examined 
some of these caves, declares that “none of the human bones 
showed any trace of being charred by fire* or any other evidence 
of cannibalism- 11 In other respects he agrees with Mr Mercer, 
and expresses his conviction that SH no people or race of so-called 
cavtpeople ever existed in Yucatan, and that while these caves 
of the Loltun type were undoubtedly inhabited, it was by the 
same race that built the great stone structures now in tuan-H, And 
I furthermore believe that the caves were only temporary places 
of refuge and’not permanent habitation s’/' 

Since the conquest the Aztecs, as well as the other cultured 
nations of Auahime, have yielded to European influences to a far 
greater extent than (he Maya-Qnkht£s of Yucatan and Cuatemala¬ 
in the city of Mexico the last echoes of the rich Nahuatl tongue 
have almost died out, and this place, although formerly the chief 
seat of A*iec culture, has long been one of the leading centres of 
Spanish aits and letters in the New- World*. But Merida, standing 
on the site of the ancient Tidwdk has almost again become a 
Maya town T where the white settlers themselves have been largely 

3 JWAarf n tieptrtif fy tks ArvtfWft, 

Cambridge, Miis (&9“. 

1 H+ Iu [he ciej of Me*Leo cveryrhing hiu a. Spanish look” (BtixkStlnirsiit ^ 
r^)r The Aiitc fan^u.i^e' however h will «je£hi in ibe furrounding district* 
and in the pwinc« forming pari of the former AH« empire* 
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as s i mi l ate d in speech and usages to the natives, The very streets 

arc still indicated by the carved images of the hawk, 

flamingo, or other tutelar deities, while the houses te T^ Wiyi * 

of the suburbs continue to be built in the old Maya 

style* two or three feet above the street level, with a walled porch 

and stone bench running round the enclosure. 

One reason for this remarkable contrast may be that the 
Nahua culture, as above seen, was to a great extent borrowed 
in relatively recent times, whereas the Maya civilization is now 
shown to date from the epoch of the ToJan and Choiutan 
pyramid-builders* Hence the former yielded to the first shook, 
while the tatter persists to such an extent that Yucatan, from the 
ethnical standpoint, may still be called Mayapan* as in the days of 
the great Xibalba confederacy, whose splendour Is attested by the 
astonishing monuments ofPalcnque, Copan* Chichen-Itaa* Uxmal, 
and the not yet fully described ruins of Quin'qua, Lake Juaf, and 
other places an Guatemala, Honduras, and Salvador. Despite 
their more gentle disposition, as expressed in the softer and almost 
feminine lines of their features, the Mayas held out more valiantly 
than the Aztecs against the Spaniards, and a section of the nation 
occupying a strip of territory between Yucatan and British Hon¬ 
duras, still maintains its independence. The “ barbarians/' as 
ihc inhabitants of this district are called, would appear to he 
scarcely less civilised than their neighbours, although they have 
forgotten the teachings of the padres, and transformed (he Catholic 
churches to wayside inns. Were Yucatan by any j>oiideal convul¬ 
sion detached from the central government, all its inhabitants* 
together with most of those south of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
would probably in a few generations revert under modified con¬ 
ditions to the old Maya culture. Even as it is the descendants 
of the Spaniards have to a great extent forgo Men their mother- 
tongue, and Maya-Quichi! dialects are almost everywhere current 
except in the Cam peachy district. Those also who call themselves 
Catholics preserve anti practise many of the old rites. After 
burial the track from the grave to the house is carefully chalked, 
so that the soul of the departed may know the way back when 
the time comes to enter the body of some new-born babe. The 
descendants of the national astrologers everywhere pursue their 
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an» r determining events, forecasting the harvests and so on by 
the conjunctions of the stars, and ever,' village has its native 
Zadkicl" who reads the future in the ubiquitous crystal globe. 
Even certain priests continue 10 celebrate the “ Field Mass, at 
which a cock is sacrificed to the Mayan Aesculapius, with invoca¬ 
tions to the Trinity and their associates, the four genii of the rain 
and crops. “ These tutelar deities, however, have taken Christian 
names, the Red, or God of the East, haying become St Domcmc ; 
the White, or God of the North, St Gabriel; the Black, or God 
of the West, St James; and the Yellow Goddess of tbc South, 
Mary Magdalene 1 /’ 


To the observer passing from the northern to the southern 
division of the New World no narked contrasts are 
at first perceptible, cither in the physical appear* 
to south ince* or in the social condition of the aborigines. 

The substantial uniformity s which in these respects 
prevails from the Arctic to the Austral waters, is in fact well 
illustrated by the comparatively slight differences presented by 
the primitive populations dwelling north and south of the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

Most of tiie insular connecting linK such as those offered by 
the Cebunys of Cuba 1 , the nearly esttitict Caribs of 
w Ly«y*ni lhe Wcsl In dies, the entirely extinct Lucayans 
of the Bahamas, have no doubt disappeared with all 
the other aborigines of the Antilles- But the chain of native 
populations would appear to have been formerly continuous from 
the Timuquanans of Florida through the W indw&rd and Leeward 


1 Keetu^ Vdr xis, p. t£ti' 

d The I disajjpearan.ee of the*e Cuban aborigines lias hetfi the subject 
Gf much comment- Del ween I tic yean i f 11-33 ail t*U «nic 4O00 had perished, 
although they are supposed to have orijjirailly numbered atajut a milKcn* di^Eri- 
buEnl m je> tribal group** whose names a-fld tcirilorj*;* have fill lie*Q carefully 
preserved. But they practically ofcicd no resistance to lb* ruthless CooqailUJ' 
diires, and it was a Cut mn thief who even under torture refnwd lo ht baptised, 
declaring that he would never «Uer the same heaven as the Spaniard. One U 
reminded of the analogous case* of Jar] [Inkon,, the JJtraman, and Ehe Saaon 
Wiiiklnd, who rejected Cbri*tuni|j t preferring 10 - ittfJf the lottif their pagan 
forefathers in the next world. 
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Islands to the Caribs of the Guiana*, and similarly from the 
Bahama^ and the Greater Antilles to the AiwaJbm groups 0/ 
Venezuela and surrounding lands. The statement of Columbus 
that the Luayans were ‘-of good size^ with large eyes and broader 
foreheads than he had ever seen in any other race of men" is 
fully borne out by the character of some old skulls from the 
Bahamas measured by -Mr W + K. Brook*, who unhesitatingly 
declares rhac “ they are the remains of the people who inhabited 
the islands at the time of their discovery, and tliat these people 
were a well-marked type of the North American Indian race 
which was at that time distributed over the Bahama Inlands, 
Hayti, and the greater part of Cuba* As these islands arc only a 
few miles From the peninsula of Florida, this race must at some 
time have inhabited a! least the south-eastern extremity of the 
continent, and it is therefore cxlrcmely ini cresting to note that 
the North American crania which exhibit the closest resemblance 
to those from the Bahama islands have been obtained from 
Florida 8 / This observer dwells on the solidity and massiveness 
of the Lucayan skulls, which brings them into direct relation with 
the races both of the Mississippi plains and of the Brazilian and 
Venezuelan coast-lands. 

Equally close is the connection established between the 
surviving Isthmian and Colombian peoples of the CSlj?nt- |* 
Atmio and Magdalena basins. The Chontals of C bm mai 
Nicaragua are scarcely to be distinguished from 
some of the Santa Marta hi Ilmen, while the Chocos and perhaps 
the Cunas of Panama have been affiliated to the Chocos of the 
Atm to and San Juan rivers. Attempts, which however can 
hardly be regarded as successful, have even been made to estab¬ 
lish linguistic relations between the Costa Rican tinatusoN and 
[he Timotcs of the Merida uplands of Yerte/uda* who are them¬ 
selves a branch of the formerly wide-spread Muyraui family. 

But with these Muyscans we at once enter a new ethnical 
and cultural domain, in which may be studied the resemblances 
due to the common origin of alt the American aborigines, and 
the divergences due obviously |o long isolation and independent 


1 Paper tad before [be AfatfMlf AmftmjF *f Sntmrt P Anvtrica H 1S90. 
Ji* 2 1 
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local developtntftitH in the lwo continental divisions. In general 
the southern imputations present more violent contrasts than the 
northern in their social and intellectual developments, so that 
while the wild tribes touch a lower depth of savagery, some at 
least of the civilised peoples rise to a higher degree of excellence, 
if hoe in Set [ere—where the inferiority is manifest - certainly in the 
arts of engineering,, architecture, agriculture, and political organi¬ 
zation. Thus we need not travel many miles inland from the 
Isthmus without meeting the Catios, a wild tribe 
xts* c-ittai. hetupeen the Atralo and the Cnuca, far more de 
graded even than the Seri of Sonora, most debased of all North 
American hordes. These Caries, a now nearly extinci branch 
of the Choco stock, were said to dwell like the anthropoid apes 
in the branches of trees; they mostly went naked, and were 
reported, like the Mangbatius and other Congo negroes, to 
il fatten their captives for the table/ 1 Their Darien neighbours 
of the Nore valley, who gave an alternative name to the Panama 
peninsula, were accustomed to steal the women of hostile tribe** 
cohabit with them, and carefully bring up the children till their four¬ 
teenth year, when they were eaten with much rejoicing, the mothers 
ultimately sliaring the same fate 1 ; and the CocOmas of the 
Marahon “ were in the habit of eating their own dead relations* 
and grinding their bones to drink in their fermented liquor* 
They b^id ir was better to lie inside a friend than to be swallowed 
up by the cold earth V” in fact of the Colombian aborigines 
Herrera tell* us that' 1 the living are the grave of the dead; for 
the husband has been seen to eat his wife* the brother his 
brother or sister, the son his father; captives also are eaten 
roasted** 

Thus is raised the question of cannibalism in the New World, 
where at the discovery it was incomparably mote prevalent south 
than north of the equator Compare the Eskimo and the Fuegkns 
at the two extremes* the former practically exonerated of the 

1 Tkt Troi'dt &f J\ Cuza 4f Zfl« (liaUuyt Sac- iSfy, p. JO *q-h 
3 Fiir C, R. Markham, /.tit a/ 7 >tfoj t £c. Jaur* Amikrvp* hut. xttpj, p. *53. 

--TIi.es ^ Widespread, and nwiny Amazonian they pre¬ 

ferred so be eaten by Ihdr friend* lti4fi by worm*. 1 * 

1 Quoted by ^inTnetf, £;^AnirM>wBJ F p. 
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charge, and in distress sparing wives and children, and eating 
their dogs ; the la tier sparing their dogs because useful for catching 
otters, and smoking and eating their old women because useless 
for further purposes'. In the north the taste for human flesh had 
declined, and the practice survived only as a ceremonial rite, 
chiefly amongst the British Columbians and the Aztecs, except 
of course in case of famine, when even the highest races are 
capable of devouring their fellow* But in the south cannibalism 
in some of its most repulsive forms was common enough almost 
everywhere. Killing and eating feeble and aged members of the 
trllw in kindness h sritl general ■ but rhe Mayoru nas of the Upper 
Amazon waters do not wait till they have grown lean with years 
or wasted with disease 1 ; and it was a baptized member of the 
same tribe who complained on his death-bed that he would not 
now provide a meal for his Christian friends* but must be devoured 
by worms 1 . But the lowest depths of [he horrible are perhaps 
reached by what } r Nfeuwhof relates of the Tnpuyas, a wide' 
spread family which includes the Hotocudo*, and is [he same 
as that to which Von Martin# has given the collective name 
of 

In the southern continent the social conditions illustrated by 
these practices prevailed everywhere, except on the 
elevated plateaux of the western Cordilleras, which z ™ c e CuJtur * 1 
for many ages before die discovery had been the 
seats of several successive cultures, in some respects rivalling, 
but in others much inferior to those of Central America. When 
the Conquistadores reached this part of the New World, to which 

1 C Ihmtir jbwrwfrf ef p- >;;■ Tfciflk* Id their 

fro|nvii e contact with European! since (he expedition I of Fitzroy and Dimnn. 
the FurgUm have gfven up itie pnuike, hence [he doubts or licniil! of 
Brydget, If yadrti and ether laier ah+erven 

1 V. Muriiwii, Zisr Etknqgrvfkt* tfnuififHr, rfi6?, p. i$a- 
9 Merten Sp«nref + TAt /ifAi\t + i%i h 1. p. j.lo. 

1 “Vm den Tnpujfis ^ er iLr.™ die t«lie Frucht Mglek'h vun dcr MuMrr 
v lunge ft wif d H da ik nicht bewer bewntirt *enlm kiinne t in Ucrv 
Kiifewndrn drr Gcharcriit; ait eh Jcr Nabel^lning and die Nsdi^buH (tkp 
werden. gleich geboeht Tort dcr Muller in ih-ref Wajdein^iukeii gugciia n 
tMeiEiun^Er. y- t 7). Something tiesliir b related toy DflWiihsflH ctm of the 
Gunrani, who were not dhuiEIy tejpirdwl ti be*[ial fi'i. p, jS). 

s 7 — 2 
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they were attracted by the not altogether groundless reports of 
fabulous wealth embodied in the legend of £/ jT&nidfl* the Ji Mari 
of Gold, 1 ’ they found it occupied by a cultural zone which extended 
almost continuously from the present republic of Colombia through 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia right into Chili* In the 

cwSchw north the dominant people were the semi-civilised 

Chi be has, already mentioned under the name of 
Muyscas 1 , who had developed an organised system of govern merit 
on the Bogota tableland,and had succeeded in extending their some¬ 
what more refined social institutions to some of the other aborigines 
of Colombia, though not to many of the outlying members of [heir 
own race. As in Mexico many of the Nahuailan tribes remained 
little better than savages to the last, so in Colombia the civilised 
Muy scans were surrounded by numerous kindred tribe*— Coyaima, 
Natagaima, TocaLma and others, collectively known as Punches— 
who were real savages w ith scarcely any tribal organisation, wear¬ 
ing no clothes, and according to the early accounts still addicted 
to cannibalism. 

The Muyscas prO]±er had a tradition that they owed their 
superiority to a certain Eochica, half human, half divine, who 
came from the east a long time ago, taught them everything, and 
then became the head of their pantheon, worshipped with solemn 
rices and even human sacrifices. Amongst the arts thus acquired 
was that of the goldsmith, in whith they surpassed all other 
peoples of the New World. The precious metal was even said 
to be minted in the shape of discs, which formed an almost 
solitary instance of a true metal currency amongst the American 
aborigines r . Many of ihe European cabinets are enriched with 
these and other gold objects—brooches, pendants, and especially 
grotesque little figures of men and animals—which have been 


1 The national name wa-i Afujira t “Men," 11 HnmaJi Bodj* n «ld She nurulier 
twenty (in reference to the tea fingers and ten ton making up tkE w-tirr)- 
Cir^fts ■ ttiittietie name having nlla^n k> the d (a* in Charles), 

which i» of frequent recurrence in (he Muyscn language. With cf- 

Ebt klluuta (UHtiih Columbia^ i man - t ■ iq = r min, etc.; and thin^tin 
with Lak 

a W. BdUacFtn Ant£ftoBr£*n t Erknehgiitil^ awt of&tr in AVw 

Crmrtada, etc. i &6o c /dfritau 
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found in great numbers and still occasionally itim up on the 
plateau. These finds are parity accounted for by the practice 
of offering such objects at the altars erected every where in the 
open air to the personified constellations and forces of nature h 
which were constantly increasing in number according to the 
whim or fancy of their votaries. Any mysterious sound emanating 
from a forest* a rock, a mono sain pass, or gloomy gorge, was 
accepted as a manifestation of some divine presence■ a shrine 
was raised to the embodied spirit, and so the whole land became 
Literally crowded with local deities, all subservient to Hothica* 
sovereign Lord of the Muysca world. This world itself was up- 
borne on the shoulders of Chibchicum, a national Atlas, who 
now and then eased himself by shifting the burden, and thus 
caused earthquakes In most Linds subject co undeiqgTOund 
disturbances ana logoi is ideas prevail* and when ihcir source is 
so obvious it seems unreasonable to seek for explanations in 
racial afimitiesp contacts, foreign influences and so forth. 

It has often been remarked that at the advent of the whites 
the native civilisations seemed generally stricken as if by the 
hand of death, so that even if not suddenly arresied by the 
intruders they must sooner or later have perished of themselves. 
Such speculations are seldom convincing* because we never know 
what recuperative forces may be at work to ward off the evil day. 
But so much may be admitted, that the symptoms of decay were 
everywhere more in evidence than the prospects of stability. 
Such was certainly the case in MnyscaUnd, where the national 
life and ah hopes of healthy develop men! had been siificd. by an 
oppressive system of exclusive social castes beaded, as in India, 
and with like baneful results, by the priestly class- Although 
the High Priest—who like the Tibetan Dalai Lama, dwell in some 
sanctuary inaccessible to the public-—w?as chosen by eleaion, the 
sacerdotal hierarchy inherited their offices through the female 
line* doubtless a reminiscence of matriarchal customs. These 
as they were called, obtruded themselves everywhere, and 
exercised such diverge functions as those of the shaman, the 
medicine man* judge, and executioner. 

Then followed, in exactly the same order as in India* the 
warrior cute* utilised also as police and tax-gatherers, the traders, 
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craftsmen, and peasants, beyond whom were the tributary popula¬ 
tions, nomads and others hovering on the skirls of this feebly 
organized political system. It broke to pieces at the first shock 
from without, and so disheartened had the people become under 
their half theocratic rulers, that they scarcely raised a hand in 


defence of a government which in their minds was associated 
only with tyranny and oppression. The conquest was in any 
case facilitated by the civil war at the time raging between the 
northern and southern kingdoms which with several other semi* 
independent states constituted the Muyscan empire. This empire 
was almost conterminous southwards with that of the Incas. At 
least the numerous terms occurring in the dialects of the Paes, 
Coconuco*, and other South Colombian tribes, show that Peruvian 
influences had spread beyond the political frontiers far to the 


EmpLre of 

The IriLBi. 


north, without, however, quite reaching the confines of the 
Muyscan domain. 

But t for an unknown period prior 10 the discovery, the sway of 
the Peruvian Inca* had been established throughout 
nearly the whole of the Andean lands, and the terrb 
lory directly ruled by them extended from the Quito 
district about the equator for some 3500 miles southwards to the 
Rio Maule in Chili,, with an average breadth of 400 miles between 
the Pacific and the eastern slopes of the Cordilleras* Their 
dominion thus comprised a considerable part of the present 
republics of Ecuador, Peru. Bolivia, Chili, and Argentina, with a 
roughly estimated area of 1,000,000 square miles, and a popula¬ 
tion of over 10,000,000, Here the ruling race were the Quechuas 
qumhim (Quichuas), w hose speech, the u Language of the 

Hjm imi Incas, 1 'is still current in several well-marked diaico 

S F ^ech. t j c through out all the pro vinces of the old 

empire* In Lima and all the seaports and inland towns Spanish 
prevails, but in the rural districts Quechuan remains the mother- 
tongue of over 3 t ooo,ooo native*, and has even become the finptx 
/™jkhi of the western regions, just as Tupi-Guarani is the lingoa 
j^cra/f ^general language^ of the eastern section of South America, 
The attempts to find affinities with Aryan (especially Sanskrit)* 
and other linguistic families of the Eastern Hemisphere! have 
broken down before the application of sound philological principles 
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to these stud its and Quccbuan is now recognised «s a stock 
language of the usual American type* unconnected with any other 
except that of the Bolivian Ayniaras, Even this connection is 
regarded by some students as verbal rather than structural, an 
interchange of a considerable number of terms being easily ex¬ 
plained by the close contact in which the two peoples have dwelt 
since prehistoric time*, But on the other hand one of the national 
traditions of the Quechuas themselves traces their cradle to the 
southern shores and islands of Lake Titicaca* that Q UEC hna- 

is. the hallowed region which is Intimately rtsso- A 3 "™ 

, , , - * Onctft*- 

dated with the earliest reminiscences 01 both races. 

The very island which gives its name to the lake is the Tiger 
Rock 1 /' the former abode of a huge jaguar who. like the dragon 
of the Pamir, wore in his head a great jewel w hich illumined the 
whole lake. Laser, when the tiger had disappeared from the 
sacred islet, there emerged from its cavernous recesses the sun- 
burn MaoCo Capac, first of the Incas, bearing a golden bough 
which lie had received from the divine orb. with the injunct ion to 
walk on and on till he reached a spot where the emblem of the 
Incas' future glories would take root in the ground. Here was 
founded the renowned city of Cuzco, first seat of the dynasty and 
capital of the Tavuntisujpn (Peruvian) 1 monarchy. 

Apart from the supernatural elements, what weight can be 
attached to theae traditions on the Titicaca origin of the Incas 
and their people? On the authority of Garcilaso de la Vega, 
himself of Inca lineage, they are accepted by moat inquirers into 
Peruvian origins, who fail to perceive that, if tme, then the 
Qtiechuas rmwt be of Aymara stock, the Titicaca lands being 
beyond all question within the domain of the Aymara race. But 
the general assumption is that the Qucchuas are and always 
have been the dominant people, and that they were the builders 
of the stupendous Tiahuanaco monuments on the T | Bhu * njCQ 
southern shores of the Sake, and not far from the Manomsot*- 
lioly island in the very heart of Ay mainland. Now 
it is this very assumption, involving the transfer of a whole culture 

t TM* ‘♦tiger/ 1 /rf- jaguar; '"rock." 

a Am, x term mlitKli™! by Ulc SpantinK b unknown to lb* itati™, whQ 
call the fold Tatmmtimy** t>* “The Four Quarter*" (of the world)* 
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with its myths* monuments, and traditions from one nation to 
another, that has obscured the relations of both* and .surrounded 
the inquiry into Peruvian origins with endless difficulties and 
contradictions. The credit of having cleared up most of these 
obscurities, and placed the whole question on a satisfactory 
footing, is due to the patient researches of Herreo A. Slit be] and 
M. Uhle'i who make it evident that the mcgalithic structures 
of Tiahuanaco, including the wonderful doorway of Aktapana 1 , 
perhaps the greatest architectural triumph of the New World, 
were the work neither of “Toltoc* 11 from Central America, nor 
of Quechuas from Peru, nor of any other people hut the Aymaxas, 
in whose territory they were raised. It should be remembered 
that this territory was not even included tn the Incas' empire till 
the reign of Yupanqui, scarcely 130 years before the arrival of the 
Spaniards, that rs, at a time when the very builders themselves 
had already passed into the world of legend, and become divine 
beings associated with the pre-Inca cult of Viracocha, " creator of 
all things,” Gareilaso himself tells us that when the fourth Inca, 
Mayta-Capac, first fttnetrnted to the lake district, the sight of 
these structures struck his Qorchuan followers with such amaze- 


1 Db Rtiimtnitotft ww J'zii&iMiutr# trn Ja a/f/rt /V™, Urraku, 

Since the appeanne? of this monumental wofk K. W, Mkldendorf ha* 
returned En the iiibjeci. and in. hi* Ptm: Btv&iffktimgrn u. Stadita &C* 1%, 
¥ul. ill. denies that the Tia li iia n a c n mamnaentt Were associated niih 1 he cull 
ofVifflfiedw, while admitting with our author* that they a™ noi Quechiaam and 
m fatrt differ fnfldamettlfl I If from all other i in Soil Eli America. l^Ne founderi 
ot thts avUiatfan ware connect! with the mw degraded Aymaw^, anr| came 
(Vlhhi Some foreign land, am indicated by their name, which 

he interprets h - Wanderer* from Foreign Linda t” Thu, however, wo* hlh a 
naLitwiaJ oamf F and whatever iu meaning, appears in be of Qurchuan origin. 
For OH purpose it k enough that Middrndorf now recognise! I he non • 1 fica 
character of the monuments and tbeJf connection with the AiiiLant race. 

3 The Mill standing Jironofithir uprights in thU district ire siJedaJJy interest' 
■■US Eu Elfish flrchrcoJGgbrts, owing ro their fikcness, lo Sionchcn^e? “Ak- 
kapann xnitdbl dutch seine Aenlichkeit rn.it den ^oMckctigiM EngEands itu 
Acin,urrcn illerdLngs cintn beionden oJiert hHinlLchcn Mind ruck. Allcin liiese 
Aentichkeii beirifFi nur teinen ifcgen warden /upland. Urtri e-v erschetnE schr 
fraglichp obdii unvcrletztc Week die gieiche Uebereinslimijpung ini Armsertfl 
mit den alien megoJituchcn Stcinhauten England* Iiaite erkennen la»rn' 

p, 46). 
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men* (hat they were unable (0 understand by what processes such 
buildings had been erected, proof enough that they were not she 
builders, 

Jt is here made abundantly evident that the great temple and 
surrounding edifices, which were never completed, date from 
pre-Inca times, that they were dedicated to Viracocha, tutelar 
deity of the Aymaras* and that the building operations were 
arrested by the Jncas, who regarded Tiahtiamco, seat of this cult, 
as the rival of Paccariramtjo, near Cuaco, centre of the Quechua 
sun-worship. Hut after the complete conquest of AymaralaJid the 
original hostility between the two religious centres disappeared, 
international jealousies, based more on political than religious 
grounds, died out, and Viracocha himself was adopted into the 
Quechuan pantheon. His name was even borne by one of the 
Incas (Vtmcochat son of Vahuar-Huacac); in the esoteric [cach¬ 
ings of the Peruvian priests he was identified with the "Unknown 
God, 0 said to have been worshipped under the name of Pacha- 
camac in Upper Peru and of Viracocha at Cuzco 1 ; lastly this 
Aymnra deity's name became in later times a general title of 
honour and at present all Europeans are greeted by the natives 
as Vir&£Q£kfriat$u "Our father Viracocha." With the Aymare 
tutelar divinity were naturally appropriated the above described 
myths and traditions, until Titicaca home of the Aymaras* 
became the mystic cradle of the sun-descended Incai, and thus 
in the early writers (Piedro de Cieza dc Leon, Garcibuo, etc, .1 
the Ay mans and all (heir works were merged tn the dominant 
Peruvian nationality 1 , Such would appear to be the solution of 
perhaps the most interesting, certainly one of [he most obscure 
eEhmco-historieaJ problems in the New World 


! C'icxa, however. 1 Eie "Henjdolu* of [he Xew Worlds hwJ hii doth*, Sir 
he w'iiies; H V m^j sje litnc, i|Lie an tc* que l« In^aa eeynassen non miicb* 
licmpws **taran liechc* alumni tflifidou tlcrir*; pcrqtw y* faeoydo aiinnara 
Indio* que ln§ Ingas biiiervn, ]<w edlfKXQ gnostics dd Curco, pur h furtna t^iie 
vierun tcn« In fflUfdU u pared que s* ve* m este Ttn^tarLftco’' t* 

>:h. lofP 

1 It i* refy significant in thi* COOtWCtSnn that, a* GfcdlitO Mmutlf o wifcww 
^Bh- vl. di, Tib she trim Hrum-fa hM no meaning at alii in the Quethean 
fangnngg df his Jnra ftircfolhm- 
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Here is not die place to enter into the details of the astonish¬ 
ing architectural < engineering* and artistic remains, 
ThtChim**. ^signed u, the Incas* who have in 

lhts respect become the “ Toltecs" of the Southern Continent* 
but were here preceded, not only by the Aymaras, but also by 
the aim* j t perhaps by the Afitmmfin r, and other cultured 
peoples whose very names have perished Doubts attach even 
to the name of the Chimus themselves, whose dominion before 
[heir overthrow by the Iti^i Yupanqui ujc tended from their capital, 
Cirand Chimu* w here is now TncriUo, for 615 miles along the coast 
nearly to the Chilian frontier. 

The mins of Chimu cover a vast area, nearly r5 miles by 6, 
which is everywhere strewn with the remains of palaces, reservoirs, 
aqueducts, ramparts, and especially Jhtatas, that is* truncated 
pyramids not unlike those of Mexico, whence the theory that 
the ChiimiB, of unknown origin, were "Toltecs ir from Central 
America. One of these huacas is described by St]user as 150 feet 
high with a base 580 feet square* and an area of £ acres, present¬ 
ing from a distance the appearance of a huge crater 1 . Still larger 
is the so-called “Temple of the Sun* 71 800 by a 70 feet T aoo feet 
high, and covering an area of 7 acres. An immense population of 
hundreds of thousands was assigned lo this place in pre-Inca 
rimes;, but from some rough surveys made in rfigy it would 
appear that much of the space whhin the enclosures consists of 
waste lands* which had never been built over* and it is calculated 
that at no time could the number of inhabitants have greatly 
exceeded 50,00a 

We need not stop to describe the peculiar civil and social 
„ institutions of the Peruvians* which are of common 

Ptrunin 

pointful knowledge. Enough 10 say that here everything 
was planned in the interests of the theocratic and 
all-powerful Incas* who were more than obeyed, almost honoured 
writh divine worship by their much be thralled and pricstridden 
subjects, “The despotic authority of the Incas was the basis 
of government; that authority was founded on the religious 
respect yielded to the descendant of the sun* and supported by 


1 /tow. p. 110. 
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a skilfully combined hierarchy, The population was divided 
into declines, and amongst the ten individuate who formed each 
rlecury. t he Inca or his representative!* chose one T who became 
the chief over the nine others. Five tlccuries had at their head 
a deturion of superior rank; fifty dccuries a chief* who thus 
commanded 500 men- Lastly, too declines obeyed a supreme 
chief, who received orders direct from the Inca 1 /' It was a kind 
of rommuriisitir half religious* half militniy* in which everything 
w'as artificial, nature stamped out* and the individual reduced to 
a cipher, a numbered member of a elan or groups to winch lie 
was tied for life, in which he could neither rise nor sink* hope 
nor fear. The system was outwardly perfect* but souUett* and 
so. tike that of the Condirianwean Muyscas* collapsed at the first 
dash w ith a handful of mounted Spanish brigands. 

Beyond the Maule* southernmost limits of a El these effete 
civilisaiions, man reasserted himself in the 41 South 
American Iroquois*” as those Chilian aborigines 
have been called who called themselves 

** Warriors* H but are better known by their Quechuan designation 
of Am Bttfi "Rebels^ whence the Spanish Aucans (Ataucan, 
Araucaman), These “Rebels/" who have never hitherto been 
overcome by the arms of any people* and whose heroic deeds in 
the long wars waged by the white intruders against their freedom 
form the topic of a noble Spanish epic poem*, still maintain a 
measure of national autonomy, as the friends and faithful allies 
of the Chilian republic Probably no people have ever carried 
the sente of personal independence to greater lengths thc 
sentiment embodied with us in the half-jocular expression* “ I'm 
as good as my neighbour*” would seem to be taken quite seriously 
in Araucania, Here there never has been a central authority of 
any kind * not only are all the tribes absolutely free* but the same 
te true of every' dan T $epi + and family group, which recognise no 
masters* scarcely the piiterfamihus himself, w'ho does not even 
venture to chastise his children or control his household. Need¬ 
less to say* there arc no slaves or serfs, no tribal Laws or [Jcnal 

1 0 e XaiLiLllar* p, 43W. 

a Alonzo lie Efdllft 3 * sinuuwmi* 
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no hereditajy chief*, nothing but custom and a strong sense 
of duty T or national, spirit, in virtue of which the tribal groups act 
voluntarily in concert, come together and elect their temporary 
fopui (dictator) in lime of war. and the danger over* disperse 
□ gain to their isolated homes and farmsteads for they Sack 
even sufficient cohesion to dwell together in small village 
communities. 

There was. however, one controlling or binding force t a kind 
of ancestry worship, or at least a profound veneration for their 
forefathers, who after death went to people the Milky Way, and 
from that vantage ground continued to watch over the conduct 
of their children. And this simple belief is almost the only 
substitute for the rewards and punishments which supply the 
motive for the observance of an artificial ethical code in so many 
more developed religious systems. 

Tn the sonorous Araucanian language, which is still spoken by 
about 40,000 full-blood natives, the term cM meaning ^people/' 
occurs as the postfix of several ethnical groups, which, however* 
are not tribal but purely territorial divisions. Thus, while Afefv- 
tAr is the collective name of the whole nation, the 
HuiiU<he, and Pudtht are simply the North, South, and East 
men respectively. The Central and moat numerous division are 
the Fehuett-tkty that is, people of the Pehucn district, who are bolh 
the most typical and most intelligent of all (he ArmtlCfttiian family. 
Ehrenrekh r s remark that many of the American aborigines re¬ 
semble Europeans as much as or even more than ihe Asiatic 
Mongol's, is certainly borne out by the facial expression of these 
Pehuen-ches. The resemblance is even extended to the men [a I 
characters* as reflected in their oral literature. Amongst the 
specimens of the national folklore preserved in the Fehuen’che 
dialect and edited with Spanish translations by Dr Rodolfo Lem 1 , 
is the story of a departed lover, who returns from the other world 
to demand his betrothed and carries her off to his grave- Al¬ 
though this might seem an adaptation of Btirgers ljcmrt x Dr Lenz 
h of Opinion that it is a genuine Arancnnian legend. 

Of the above mentioned groups the Pue 1 -ch.es are now included 

* h She Am/ft nV fa lUtnmitAuf dt Ckiit far %$*)-. 
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politically in Argentina, They are* however, trtic Molu-che.s al- 
[ hough sometime* eon fused with the neighbouring 
aborigines of Patagonia and the Pampas to whom 
the Chilian postfix tht lias also been extended. 

This very term Fucl-che r meaning simply * J Easterns, 11 is applied 
not only to the Argentine Molu-ches, whose territory stretches 
east of the Cordilleras as far as Mendoza in Cuyd, but also to ail 
the aborigines commonly called Pnfnp/nns [Pampas Indians) by 
the Europeans and Ft*tk by the Patagonians, Under the de¬ 
signation of Puehches would therefore be comprised the now 
extinct PanquAifehes (Ranqucles)* who formerly raided up to 
Buenos-Ayres and die other Spanish settlements un the Plate 
River; the Md/w sAss of the Lower Sahtdo, and generally all the 
nomads as far south as the Rio Negro* 

These aborigines arc now best represented by the Gawfter, 
who are mostly Spaniards on the father's side and ^ udlDa 
Indians on she mother's, and reject this double 
descent in their half-nomadic, half-civilised life. Ihcse Ganchos* 
who are now also disappearing before the encroachments of the 
“Gnngos 7 , i>. the white immigrants from almost every country in 
Europe, have been enveloped in an ilt^deservcd halo of romance, 
thanks mainly to thek roving habits, splendid horsemanship, love 
of finery, and genial disposition combined with that innate grace 
and courtesy which belongs 10 nil of Spanish blood. But those 
who knew them best described them as of sordid nature, cruel la 
their womenkind reckless gamble® 2nd libertines, ruthless political 
partisans, at times even religious fanatics without a spark of tiue 
religion, and at heart little better than bloodthirsty savages. 

Beyond the Kio Negro follow the gigantic Patagonians, that 
is h the TthutteAes or Chtai^s of (he Araucanians, ^ ^ 
who have no true collective name unless it be ronimi, 
Tsmim, a word of u n ee rtain nsc a nd origin. Most 
of the tribal groups--Vacarti, Fdina, Lhao an otiLXi arL 
broken up, and the former division between the Northern 
Tehudches (Tehudhet), comprising the (berrane^ or 

Highlander*) of the Upper Chupat, with the Cahlan between the 

1 Prcpcrly 1 *0 ^uppc^l 10 *i>^ - 

l_/ f oilier tllim Spariidi- 
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Rios Chupat and Negro, and the Southern Tehuelches (Vacua, 
Schuan + ctc)p south 10 Fuegia, no longer holds good since the 
general displacement of all these fluctuating nomad horde* A 
branch of the Tehuetehes are unquestionably the Qftai of the 
eastern parts of Fuegia, the true aborigines of which are the 
Yaftgans of the central and [he Afakahtfi of the western inlands. 

Hitherto to the question whence came these tali Patagonians, 
no answer could be given beyond the suggestion that they may 
have been specialised in their present habitat, where nevertheless, 
they seem to be obviously intruder^ Now, however, one may 
perhaps venture to look for their original home amongst the 
Bar&r&t of the region Hunch of Goya^ between the head-waters of 
ihe Rios Parana and Paraguay. These Bororos, who bud been 
heard of by Marties, but whose very existence had liccn doubted, 
have long been known to the Portuguese settlers, and have also 
lately been interviewed by Ehrcnreicfo T who found them to be a 
very numerous and powerful nation {as in fact already staled by 
Milliet de Saint-Adolphe 1 )* ranging over u territory as large as 
Herman^ Their physical character*, as described by this ob¬ 
server, rorresjiond closely with those of the Patagonians: Hl An 
exceptionally tall race rivalling the Polynesians, Patagonians* and 
Redskins; by far the tallest Indians hitherto discovered within 
[he tropics, some being 6 ft, 4 in, high* although the tallest were 
not measured; head very large and round (men Si-a; women 
77*4)*” With this should be compared the very large round old 
Patagonian skull from the Rio Negro, measured by Rudolf Martin, 
as described in the Quarterly Journal of Swiss Naturalists^ The 
account reads like the description of some forerunner of a pre¬ 
historic Hororo irruption into the Patagonian steppe lands. 

To the perplexing use of the term Pudche above referred to 
is perhaps due the difference of opinion still prevailing on the 
number of stock languages in [his southern section of the Con¬ 
tinent. D'Orbigny's emphatic statement 1 that the Puelches spoke 

1 “Naijiki de f im I ml* podereiaa.douninoiKjo sobre urn va>tu tcmtuHo e(c. F " 

{Dudert&ri* (JfoffrpfAitti ^nj', 1 W&j^ I. 1601 - 

d tfr&mvhtMf tirdsitiitu. m p r J<- 
a Ziuieh, lSy<i F |C 41/j 
* L'/fomtiu II. p. -ft 
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a language fundamentally distinct both from the A mu ca man and 
the Patagonian has beet! questioned on the strength 
of some Puelche words, which were collected by H ^f£ i ! * ,lc 
Hale at Carmen on the Rio Negro, and differ but 
dightly from Patagonian. But the Rio Negro lies on the ethnical 
divide between the two races, which sufficiently accounts for the 
resemblances, while the words are too few to prove anything. 
Hale calls them *■ Southern Pueldw. 11 but they were in fact 
Tehuckhc (Patagonian), the true Pain pea n Fudcbes having dis¬ 
appeared from that region before Hale's time 1 , \ have now the 
unimpeachable authority of the Rev. T. P. Schmid, for many 
years a missionary amongst these aborigines, for asserting that 
dOrbigny's statement is absolutely correct* His Puddles were 
the Pampcans. because he locates them in the region between 
the Rios Negro and Colorado, that U, north of Patagonian and 
east of Araucanian territory, and Mr Schmid assures file that all 
three—Araucanian, Paropean, and Paiagonian—are undoubtedly 
slock languages, distinct both in their vocabulary and structure, 
with nothing in common except their common polysynthetic form* 
In a list of aooo Patagonian and Ariucsmian words he found only 
two ^]tke r tm, and Avantn^^ tooo, numerals obviously 

borrowed by the rude Tehuelches from the more cultured 
MoEuches. In Fuegia there is at least one radically distinct 
EOngue h the Yahgum studied by the Rev. Mr Brydges, Here the 
Ona h probably a Patagonian dialect, and Alakaluf perhaps 
remotely allied to Araucanian. Thus in the whole region south 
of the Plate River the stock languages are not known to exceed 
four:—Araucanian ; Fampean (Puclchc); Patagonian (lehuelchd) ; 
and Yahgan. 

Few aboriginal peoples have been the subject of more glaringly 
discrepant statements than the Vahgins, to whom 
several lengthy monographs have been devoted YdlfBHi 
during the last few decades. How contradictory 
are the stalemeols of intelligent and even trained observers, 

t They wen? replace cr ftfaHffeed partly by lh« Famganiiin*, but chiefly by 
ihe ArnucanLai] ?«dcft«S who many ago mi^nled down the Rio Negro i" 
far as El CarRaen and even to the court aE Bahia BlariC*> Hence Hales 
Puddles were in fad Araieaniim with a FatagoniaA ilrain. 
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whose good faith beyond suspicion and who have no cause 10 
serve except the truth, will lies* be seen by placing in juxtaposi¬ 
tion (he accounts of the family relations by Lieut, Hove, a well- 
known Italian observer, and Ur P. Hyades of the French Cape 
Horn Expedition, both summarised's— 


fim** 

The women are tfealcil a* *1avts, 
The gutter the number of wives or 
xllfB a man ha* (lie er he Sink a 
living; here* polj^my ft d«p™ted 
&nd four wiviri cummin- Qwinjj to 
the rigid dininlc- md had treatment 
the ni-rartalily of children mpdet to 
vt-it¥ it ei-eeiidve: ihe mol her 1 * 

IbaIi i Lit the i Id it weaned, afltr 
which it rapidly wanes, and it com¬ 
pletely gone when the child alliim 
l he age of T re S j ean The Futgian 1 * 
only lanilng ]uve ft the love of hIT. 
Ab then* are no family it**, the word 
4 authority r ft derail of meaning- 


HyvJti- 

Jtath girls and married women 
estpeCI (o be trailed with proper 
respect and deference. 

Scare men halte two or more 
wiva, hot snunugaray in the mte« 

Chi Wren are lenderly cared for hy 
I heir parents, who fin retain are 
treated by them with tStfCiioo and 
deference. 

The Fuegians are a gwwrmi* 
deposition and like to share I heir 
p]ea»uce* wilk others.- The husbartfti 
cju-rcise due eonttoh ami punish 
severely any act of infidelity. 


These scuffling contradictions may be partly explained by the 
general improvement in manners doe to l he beneficent action of 
the English missionaries in Tecum years, and great progress has 
certainly been made since the expedi lions of Fittroy and Darwin, 
mi it is to be feared that these influences are mainly confined to 
ilie vicinity of the stations, beyond which the darker pictures 
presented by the early observers and later by Bove, Eovisato and 
others, still hoid good. 

Itin even in the more favoured regions of the Parana and 
Amazon basins many Iriltfs are met which yield little if at all to 
the Fuegians of the early writers in sheer savagery and debasemen t. 

Thus the CosAifcs or CamfocAa of the Ucayali, 
who are described as resembling the Kuegians 
even in appearance*, may be said to answer almost 


1 A/Vurav Sricmii&mdt nl. Vtl„p*r P. Ilyades cl J, Dnilwr, 

l»fi- ri 

» “Jjca KiLssiirna ctuiiufcul«dn haut Uctyxli qui ressemWetil utii Fu^giere” 
f I„ KoiiHckt. Art. Aw/nyut, i ■(}- Others, however, sell us they uj r “white 
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butler than any other human group to the old saying,, homa 
A&mi'rfi lupus. They roam the forests like wild beasts, living 
almost entirely upon gnme* in which is included naan himself. 
** When one of them is pursuing the chase in the woodi and 
hears another humor imitating rhe cry of an animal, lie imme¬ 
diately makes the same cry to entice him nearer, and if he is of 
another tribe kills him if he can and (as is alleged) cats him,' 1 ' 
Hence they arc naturally ™in a state of hostility with all their 
neighbours 1 /’ 

These Cashibos, i r r r “ Bats," are members of a widespread 
linguistic family which in ethnological w r ritings bears 
the name of /burf, from the Panes of the Huai Inga F ™ J % FW 
and Marabou, wdioi arc now broken up or greatly 
reduced, hut whose language is current amongst the Cashibos, 
the Combos, the Kari punas, the Pacaouaras, the Setcbos, the 
Sipivbs (Shiptbos) and others about the head waters of the 
Amazons in Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil, as far east as the Madeira. 
Amongst these, as amongst the Moxos and so many other riverine 
trllies in Amazonia, a slow transformation is in progress Some 
have been baptized, and while still occupying their old haunts 
and keeping up the tribal organization, have been induced to 
forego their savage ways and turn to peaceful pursuits. They 
are beginning to wear clothes, usually cotton robes of some vivid 
colour, to till the soil* take service with the white traders, or e ven 
trade themselves in their canoes up and down ihc tributaries of 
the Amazons. 

In this boundless Amazonian region of moist sunless wood¬ 
lands, fringed north and east by Atlantic coast fehnk4j 
ranges* diversified by the open Venezuelan llanos, in 

and merging southwards in the vast alluvial plains ™ jar -“- 
of the Parana-Paraguay basin, much light has been brought to 
bear on the ol*scure ethnical relations by the recent explorations 
especially of Dr Paul Ehrcnrcich and Karl von den SieEnen 
about the Xingu, Purus* Madeira and other southern affluents of 
the great artery. Excluding several isolated—that is P not yet 

a* Germans, with tonjj beards/ 1 while Ji lhc mistjtiitajy Girfanl was ulcmLihcd 
at tlh? I*auty nf (heir WOtnoT 1 | Markham* ef TnAu etc., p. 

1 Markham, 

t. 
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clarified—groups such as the Bvr$ri> and Grr*jw, these observers 
comprise the countless Brazilian aborigine* in four main divi* 
sions, which in conformity with Powell's terminology may here be 
named the Car i pan, Arawakak* Gesan and T^pi-Guarakiak 
families. 

Hitherto the Caribs were commonly supposed to have had 
their original homes far to the north, possibly in 
the Alleghany uplands or in Florida, where they 
have been doubtfully identified with the extinct Tinuiquanans, 
and whence they spread through the Antilles southwards to 
Venezuela, the Guiana*, and north-east Brazil, beyond which they 
were not known to have ranged anywhere south of [he Amtions. 
But this view is now shown to be untenable, and several Carib 
tribes such as the Bakairi 1 and Nahuquas 1 of [he Upper Xingu, 
ail speaking archaic forms of the Carib stock language, have 
been [net by the German explorers in [he very heart of Brazil: 
whence the inference that the cradle of this race is to be sought 
rather in the centre of South America* perhaps on the Goyaz and 
Marta Grosso tablelands', from which region they moved north¬ 
wards, if not to Florida, at least to the Caribbean Sea which is 
named from them \ 

A connecting link Is formed by ihe Apiacas of the Lower 
Tocantins between the Amazonian section and that of the Guianas t 
where the chief groups are the Venezuelan Makirafares, the Ma- 
ensa, Kalinas, and Galibi of British, Dutch, and French Guiana 
respectively. In general all the Caribs present much the same 
physical characters, although the southerners are rather taller j 
ft. 4 in.) with le&s round heads (index 79**6) than the Guiana 
Caribs (5 ft- 3 im t and ST’S). 

Perhaps even a greater extension has been given by the 
The German explorers to the Arawakan family, which. 

Anwikii like the Cariban, was hitherto supposed to be mainly 
confined to the region north of the Amazons* but is 
now known to range as far south as the Upper Paraguay, about 

* Ehren rtiL-fi, {/f&rtoaJbtrr 45 sq. 

a 1 e Khuuhl be staled that a tike Moctjsrtti ha* been reached hy fcL l.ueieEi 
Ad«a from the vocalmldri^ brought by Cfttadi from the Upper Ykjjum 
tribes—WieotQit Cctfeqoajtn, Kariginos and others—a]] uf Ctrib speech. 
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io c S, [at. {Laymuts, Ktvaami f etc.), east to the Amazons estuary 
{Aruan) f and north-west to the Goajim peninsula. To this great 
family—which von den Steiner proposes to call N&Amak from 
the pronominal prefix, tin = 1, common to most of the tribes— 
belong also the May fin m of the Orinoco; the Akirais and 
Vapitianas of British Guiana ; the Mana&s of the Rio Negro; the 
Ytimanas; the Paumarys and Ipurinns of the Ipuri basitn and 
the AfoAai of (he Upper Mamon*. 

Physically the Arawaks differ from the Caribs scarcely* if at 
all more than their Amazonian and Guiana sections differ from 
each other. In fact, but for their radically distinct speech it 
would be impossible to constitute these two ethnical divisions* 
which are admittedly based on linguistic grounds. But while the 
Caribs had their cradle in Central Brazil and migrated northward^ 
the Arawaks would on the contrary now appear to have originated 
in the north (Guiana, Antilles), and spread thence southwards 
beyond the Amazons-Parana watershed into the Paraguay basin. 

Our third great Brazilian division, ihe Gesan family r takes its 
name from the syllable get' which,, like the Arauean 
f/tty forms the final element of several tribal names fZsjU**™ 11 
in East Brazil Of these the most characteristic 
are she Aimores of the Serra do* Aimorcs coast-range. who are 
better known as Botocudos, and it was to the kindred tribes of 
the province of Goya* that the arbitrary collective name of^Ges " 
was first applied by Martins* A better general design as ion would 
perhaps have been 7 hfiuya t n Strangers, 11 44 Enemies, N a term by 
which the Tupi people called all other natives of that region who 
were not of their race or speech* or rather who were not “ Tupi,” 
[hat is* ,s Allies * or “Associates." Tapuya had been adopted some¬ 
what in this, sense by the early Portuguese writers, who however 
applied it somewhat loosely not only to the Aimores, but also to 
a large number of kindred and ocher tribes as far north as the 
Amazons estuary*. 


1 An rilirrftJHiTt which mr< wish Hide favour* vrsu rmn, "ehfef + " ilw a 
tribal ending of frequent occurrence, u in of the Tofimlinj, 

1 “Tiimj'iV tP Indio*. Irunco dr mimcrHU IriNu dmamniju pgr 

Yiiiai pforruriu tick Bruit, pri ta^spaJisumre peiu do Maranhlu e do Cenri., 

I lavra tumbcm algtimu tribuj d’ nu ho jnpvilimo dc Pernambuco... 

j8 —2 
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To the same connection belong several groups in Goyaz 
already described by Milliet and Martins, and again lately railed 
by Ehrenfeich and von den Steinen. Such arc the Kavapos or 
Suyaa fc a la^ge nation with several divisions between ihc Araguaya 
and Xingu rivers; ami the Aktias d better known as Cberentes* 
about the upper course of the Tocantins, Isolated Tapuyan 
tribes such as the Karnes or Kaingangs, wrongly called “Coro- 
ados/ F and the Chogleng* of Santa Catharina and Rio Grand 
do Sul r arc scattered over the southern provinces of Brazil. 

'The Taptiyas won Id thus appear to have formerly occupied 
the whole of East Brazil from the Amazons to the Plate River for 
an unknown distance inland. Here they must be regarded its 
the true aborigines* who were in remote braes already encroached 
upon. and broken into isolated fragment^ by tril>cs of the Tupi- 
Guarani stock spreading from the interior seawards fc . 

Both in their physteal characters and extremely low cultural 
state* or rather the almost total absence of anything that can be 
called "culture,” the Tapuyas are the nearest representatives and 
probably the direct descendants of the primitive race, whose 
osseous remains have been found in the l^gua Santa caves, and 
the Santa Csthftrina shell-mounds* On anatomic grounds the 
Botocudos are allied both to the Lagoa Santa fossil 
mafl to the SambaLjtli race by J r R, Pcixotoi 
who describes the skull as marked by prominent 
glabella and superciliary arches, keel or roof-shaped vault, vertical 
lateral walls, simple sutures, receding brow, deeply depressed 
nasal root, high prognathism, massive lower jaw, and long head 
(index 73"'je) with cranial capacity 1,480 cc. for nien p and i.Jra 
for women 7 . It is also noteworthy that some of the Boiocudos* 

Tnj.Ha mcniilx*. cm horacas *\nz fajifla ncm oreLtuu e no bei^u inferior, raiding 
<lfl mwlcirn I MitlicC de $mnt-Adolpbc d ToL If. p. m- 

1 "b’apra tiDn^afc* Dl^i lea Edk; liic!>ilichEi« d^endrai^nt dem 
rica a!i«|ttjjient dirtinclei; la race OXiqEufeattre dc* Topi, el la race nincur, 
pjOrchasw, dci Tipuya’ 1 (V, dc Saint-Martin, vjr. p. 517). 

1 Crattfr/tgtCfii jutar as 1 fct£} k /rtf/jW, 

* PftLSlhly 10 eflJlfli from the Ptprttigecsj: a band plug, frwro ihr 

vrunJen plug or due iWmcrty wom hy all the tribe* both u a. lip urname-nl and 
mi oar-plug, dihipnd Lng the lobe ]iIt* great katliem IfuVwingi dtmtp iu the 
Hut this ernbcllwhinenl If called fertM rt by ihc Braiilims, and 
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call themselves A r tit-natmik r Nitfpvnu\ t+ Sons of the Soil.” and 
they have no traditions of ever having migrated from any other 
land, All their implement* —spears, bow and arrows, mortars, 
water-vessels. hags—are of wood or vegetable fibre, so that they 
may be said not so have yet reached even the stone age They 
are not, however, in the promiscuous state, as has been asserted, 
for the unions, though temporary, are jealously guarded while 
they last, and, as amongst the Fuegians whom they resemble in 
so many respects* the women are constantly subject to the most 
barbarous treatment, beaten with dubs or hacked about with 
bamboo knives* One of those in RibetnTs party, who visited 
London in 1883* had her arms, legs* and whole body covered 
with scars and gashes indicted during momentary fits of brutal 
rage by her ephemeral partner. Their dwellings are mere branches 
stuck in the ground, bound together with bast, and though seldom 
Over 4 ft. in height accommodating two or more families. The 
Botocudos are pure nomads roaming naked in the wood* in quest 
of the roots, berries, honey, frogs, snakes* grubs, man, and other 
larger game which form their diet* and are eaten raw or else 
cooked in. huge bamboo canes. Formerly they had no ham mocks, 
but slept without any covering, cither on the ground strewn with 
bast r or in the ashes of the fire kindled for the evening meal. 
About their cannibalism* which has been doubted, there is really 
no question. They wore the teeth of those they had eaten strung 
together as necklaces, and ate not only the foe slain in battle, 
but members of kindred tribes, all but the heads w hich were stuck 
as trophies on stakes and used as butts for the practice of archery. 

At the graves of the dead fires are kept up for some time to 
scare away the bad spirits, from which custom the Botocudos might 
be credited with some notions of the supernatural But |>erhaps 
it would be more correct to say that at this low stage of their 
evolution they have not yet realised the distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural. We are too apt to read such ele¬ 
vated ideas into the wage mind, which is essentially anthrapo* 
morph tc, attributing all mysterious manifestations to fftrliaps 
invisible, but still human or quasi-human Agencies* Ail good 

BuEoCUcf^ may perhaps be connected wilh the native asant of (he 

c*r-phf£. MEftiec give* quire a fanHitii; clcrivalieo jl. p- itfl). 
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influences arc attributed by the Botocudos to the ri day iire 
(sun), ail bad c Kings to the “night fire” (moon), which causes 
the thunderstorm, and is supposed itself at times to fall on the 
earth, crushing the hill tops, flooding the plains and destroying 
multitudes of people- During storms and eclipses arrows are 
shot up to scare away the demons or devouring dragons, as 
amongst so many Indo-Chinese peoples* But beyond this there 
is no conception of a supreme being, or creative force, the terms 
j&mhoitgi said to mean “God*” standing merely for spirit, 

demon, thunder, or at most the thundergod. 

Owing to the choice made by the missionaries of the Tupi 
language as the /waj rmi/, or common medium of 

ThtTupG. * * k , . . + 

Ommiid intercourse amongst the multitudinous populations 
F “ li * r ' of Brazil and Paraguay, a somewhat exaggerated 
idea has been formed of the range of the Tupt-Guarani family. 
Many of the tribes about the stations, after being induced by the 
padres to learn this convenient /i#gua Jrmm t were apt in course 
of time to forget their own mmher-tongue* and thus came to be 
accounted members of this family, But allowing for such a 
source of error, there can t>e no doubt that at the discovery the 
Tupi or Eastern, and the Guarani or Western, section occupied 
jointly an immense area, which may perhaps be estimated at 
about one-fourth of the southern continent, Tupi tribes were 
met all along the main stream as Far as Peru, where they were 
represented by the Omaguas ( Vi Flatheads 1 ”), about whom so 
many fables were circulated. Formerly they reamed the left 
bank ot the Upper Amazons for zoo leagues between the rivers 
Tamburagua and Putumayo, waging incessant war with theCurinas 
on the wuth and the Tatunas on the north side; and they arc 
still numerous towards the sources of the Japura and Uaupes. 

These Ts&fuu (Ticunasr Jumanas) who, like the Araucanians 
and many other South American peoples, believe 
TkwjS* 1 "™ 1 a E otM ^ an d principle, one continualty un¬ 
doing the work of the other, and both contending 


* They art [h? of thcTupa, a term also me*dag Fluitiflili, and 

ih^y arc so cdt*d bccaa^e '‘apeTtftO AO* reermnaddas a* cab&fa* ccitre il«Ri 
labiiis afim ite idialiJ-ai, fulum* que actual men tc tun peril Mp iMiUfet. II. 
F- 174b 
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for the final possession of man, are not to be confounded with 
the Thmnas (Aratitiaj) a widely ramifying nation about the Beni 
and Madre de Dios, head streams of the Madeira 1 , Some atten¬ 
tion has been paid to their sonorous speech, which appears to be 
a stock language with strong Pa no and weak Ay Daunt 9 affinities. 
Although its numeral system stops at i, it is still in advance of a 
neighbouring ChiguitQ tongue* which is said to have no numerals 
at ail* tiam^ supposed to be i, really meaning “alone/ 1 

Vet it would be a mistake to infer that these Bolivian Chiqui- 
tos ( who occupy the southernmost headstrearus of 
the Madeira, are a particularly stupid people. On 
the contrary p the NaquinofidSi "Men,” as they call 
themselves* are in some respects remarkably clever, and, strange 
to say r their otherwise rich and harmonious language (presumably 
the dominant Mmti&x dialect is meant) has terms to express such 
various distinctions as the height of a tree, of a house, or a lower 
and other subtle shades of difference disregarded in more cultured 
tongues 3 . But it is to Ire considered Prof, Max Muller, 

the range of thought and of speech is not the same, and all peoples 
have no doubt many notions for which they have no equivalents 
in their necessarily defective languages. The ChiqiUtfH, bur. w Little 
Folks/ 1 were so named because* “when the country was first 
invaded, the Indians fled to the forests; and the Spaniards came 
to iheir abandoned huts, where the doorways were so exceedingly 

1 iVOrhigny, III. p- jG* *q, 

= Such +s identities "a* Tug. d*vf$ = Ayra. rhict* {ittUl )i **AW (house) 

etc-, arc not cvnv3neifig H specially in the absence of an j sCWtifif study *f [he 
U ^*4 of Lauti '/u tk ^iif r If aay exist betwee* the Aymam-Tacana phonetic 
And thee the of loan word* hfti to be rilled before any safe 

concludon* g* 0 be drawn from JHieh assumed ineniblillcw. The point is 
important m the present connection benw ciPnePt hlatementi regarding the 
aiippwwd reduction of the number flf stock language* in South Ametjca At* 
Iftl’gely liftsed no ihe unscientific comparison of list® °f words, which, may have 
nothing in conrtnu-in except a letter nr Iwu like the m in Matron and 

Monmouth- Two l#flguag« (ef. Turkish and AiaHc) W»y hare hundreds or 
ihousuidi Of words in common, and yet belong to fumiMietaMUy different 
linguistic families, 

a A. ItaSlii, MI& J» CM#* XKVIS. With regard io I he 

numerals thfe authority (ell* us that “il ft emprunt^ A l h enpagno! noms dc 
nombre'i w (A)- 
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low that tk Indians who had fled were supposed to be dwarfs 1 . 
They a ft a peaceful Industrious nation, who ply several trades, 
manufacture their own copper boilers for mating sugar, weave 
ponchos and straw hats, and when they want bEue trousers they 
plant a row of indigo, and rows of white and yellow cotton when 
striped trousers are in fashion. Hence the question arises, whether 
these clever little people may not after all have originally pos¬ 
sessed some defective numeral system^ (such as that of their ruder 
AfiiftKfl neighbours who count up to 4)' which was merely 
superseded by the Spanish numbers. 

These Matacos (Mataguayw) of the Berniejo, with the savage 
ZWnS between that river and [he Filcomayo, were 
tJE?"* BW * the only tribes of the Gran Chaco region visited 
by Ehrenraich, who notices their disproportionately 
short arms and legs H and excessive development of the thorns 
To judge from the photographs taken by this observer the 
expression especially of the Tobas is strikingly European, although 
crossings can hardly be suspected amongst a people who have 
hitherto maintained their independence, and kept aloof from 
the few r while intruders in their secluded domaim They would 
thus seem to afford strong support to Ehrenreich J s remarks on 
I he general resemblance of so many South American aborigines to 
[he Cauauic type (see above). 

1 MdfJthuxii JJtf of th* Trite* p. iji. 

3 (/rtea^Jtu^r /tnuifittu, p. to l* 
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Centra] Ctmrtile rations-Constituent Klemeipts of the Cincutc Diviiimi- 
t-»»t ausi E’re«n< R«**-Ge*dleJand: Africa north «f Sudan—Th* 
Quaternary" Sahara "— Ninth Africa Hume of the Mediterranean tots- 
Karly Lam-had* and Roundheads—Th* MJf-raiiom northwarda fw» 
Africa—Th* Three Gre*t European Ethnical Grom*: Tall, Wood Eung- 
heads; Short, dark Long-hen la; Urown Roundhead*—TV County 
tihwkrj— The hi EDIT Ktft* SEAN*: Brians; itjptriiint; tmuflnns- 
tne anil Origins Iberian and Hamitic Languages fundamentally one— 
Tht f-WMai-ianDtr Ilanjje to Rhineland—and !« Italy Itcht Africa— 
Skiiiou Origins— Sitau/: &,vfi—Sord and Coniutn Origins—E< hnJ» I 
kcbiUnu in Italy—SergiV Mediterranean Uwwj-fcW « M ™ 1 ' 

te if means in Africa- Ut A .Vttnt Hamlttf—Tit Western flaMte*. 
Eertm and " Jfiun "—General lianulie Type-Uerbcf and Arab ' on 
traii,-7»r THut -Tit E&?Uan HomiUs - Origins-T hr htnn= Ages m 
Eeycrt— The Egyptians indigtnhius in the Mile Valley--Meolilhle and 
Rronfe Culture— Egyptian Language and Type Jf 

Times—Physical Characters perdMtwl—Social Condition of the Ancient 
nml Uter Egyjitum*— Other Eastern Karaites— IfaintJemot—Semak ahd 
iMHas 


CONSPKCTtS, 


Primeval Home. Africa north of Sudan. S5HfTn b4 " 

Present Range, all the exirti-frvpfcai habitable lands, 
f .w eft Chines* empire, Japan, tend *** eittfk i *" tfr ‘ * lm "' 
tropkai Aattrita, Arabia, India, and Indonesia ; spora¬ 
dically everywhere. 

Three types;- «. Homo europiums {North Euro- Ph£^*‘ 
pt*n or Teutonic); 2 . H- alpinus (Central and East ten 
European-, frank. Oceanic); 3. H. meditemuiensis 

{Afro-European), 

Hair, x. very fight frown, flaxen or red, rather long. 
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Chaimo 

icn, 


straight or wavy T smooth and glossy. 2. tight chestnut Or 
reddish brown, wavy, rather sAort amt dull, 3, very 
dark brown or Mack, wiry* turfy or ringhtt\\ AM aval 
in section ; beard a/ all full, busby, straight, or wavy, 
often lighter than hair a/ head, sometimes tm long 
Colour: 1. j dart'd, ?. fair white, swarthy or very light 
brown. 3. very variable — while, light olive ^ all shades 0/ 
brown and even blackish (Emtern Ham ties and others). 
Skull : t and 3 long (69° to 75') ; 2+ round (87* to 90' 
and upwards) - all orthognalh&us (76^). Cheek-bone of 
all small, never projecting laterally, some limes rather high 
(same Berbers and Scotch). Nqsg, mostly large, narrow*, 
straight, arched or hooked (46*)* Sometimes rather broad , 
heavy, concave and short , Eyes r r, mainly blue; 2. brown, 
hazel-grey and black / 3. Mach or deep brown, but also blue 
(many Ifami/es). 

Stature, i, tall (mean 5 ft S or 9 *>*,); 7. medium 
(mean 5//, 6 in.), but also very tall (Indonesians 5 ft q to 
6 ft.). 3. under-sized (mean 5 ft. 4 in.) t hut variable 

(some If a mites, Hindus, and others medium or toll). 
Lips, mostly rather full and mil-shaped, hut sometimes 
thin, or upper lip very long [many Irish), and under lip 
pendulous (many fetos). Anns, rather short as Compared 
with Negro, Legs, shapely, with tabes usually well d& 
re loped. Feet, 1. rather large ; 1 and 3, small with high 
instefi. 9 

Temperament, 1. earnest, energetic, and enterprising, 
steadfast, solid, and stolid ; outwardly reserved* thoughtful, 
and deeply religious: humane, firm, but not wantonly 
cruel 2 and j t brilliant, quickwitted, excitable and 
impulsive; sociable and courteous, but fickle^ untrust¬ 
worthy Y and even treacherous (Iberian, South Italian); 
often atrociously cruel {many Slavs, Persians , Semites, 
Indonesians and even South Europeans); acsthetie sense 
highly, ethic slightly developed. AH brute, imaginative, 
musical, and riehfy endmved intellectually. 

Speech, mostly of the in fee ting order with strong 
tendency tou*ards analytical forms ; very few stock tan- 
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gauges {Aryan, flurro* H imito-Semitic t Tibti t Afasm l) v 
except in tkt Caucasus^ where stock languages of highly 
agglutinating types arc numerous* and in Indonesia, where 
One agglutinating stock language prevails. 

Religion, mainly Mamiheiitic, with or without priest- 
hmd and sacrifice (fe7oish f Christian, Muhammadan); 
polytheistic and animistic in parts of Caucasus, India, 
Indonesia, and Africa, Gross superstitions, and t&n 
fefish-twrskip, still prctaknt in many places* 

Culture, generally high—&U arts, industries, science* 
philosophy and letters in a flourishing state mnv almost 
everywhere except in Africa and Indonesia, and still pro¬ 
gressive- In same regions eirfiliation dates front the 
remotest times {Egypt* South Arabia); in others from 
jmo /u jOM pears s.c ( pre-hfykacnean, Mykacncan y 
Hellenic, Hittite, and Italic cultures}* Indonesians and 
many Ha mites Stilt rude, with primitive usages, feta arts t 
no science or letters, and cannibalism prevalent in Same 
places {Gallaland), 

Homo europEteus: Se&ndinmians f North Germans, 
Dutch, /’hr tnmgs y most English , Scotch and Irish , Anglo- 
Americans, Angh-AustrOasians, Eng/ish and Butth <>j 
S. Afriea; Thrako-Odious, some Kurds, most IVest 
Persians, Affiant, Bards and Siahfast Kafirs, many 
Hindus* 

Homo alplnus: most French and Welsh, South 
Germans, Sttuss and Tyrolese; Russians, Foies, Ckekhs, 
VugirSlavs; some Albanians and Rumanians; Anne* 
mans, many Kurds, Tajiks {East Persians), Gaitbas, 
Indonesians- 

Homo mediterrane tiaia : most Iberians, Corsicans, 
Sards, Sicilians, Italians; Greeks; Berbers and other 
Ifamites; Arabs and other Semites; same Hindus ; 
Hravidas, Todas f A inns . 
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It is a remarkable feci that the Caucasic division of the human 
family, of which nearly all students of the subject 
ure mem ^ er&i which we are in any case, so to 
say f on rhe most intimate terms, and with the con 
stituent elements or which we might consequently be supposed lo 
be best acquainted, is in point of fact the most debatable held, in 
the whole range of anthropological studies. Why this should be 
so is not at first sight quite apparent,, though the phenomenon 
may perhaps be partly caponed by the consideration dot die 
component parts are really of a more complex character* and thus 
present more intricate problems for solution, than those of any 
other division, but to some extent this would also seem to be 
one of those cases in which wc fail to sec the wood for the trees. 
To put it plainly* few will venture to deny that the inherent diffi- 
cullies of the subject have in recent times been rather increased 
than diminished by the bold and often mutually destructive 
theories, and, in some instances one might add* the really wild 
speculations put forward in the earnest desire to remove the end¬ 
less obscurities in which the more fundamental questions arc 
undoubtedly still involved. Controversial matter which seemed 
thrashed out has been reopened* several fresh factors have been 
brought Into play, and the warfare connected with such burning 
topics as Aryan origins, Ibero-Fdasgic relations, European round- 
heads and tong-heads, has acquired renewed intensity amid the 
rival theories of the Punkas, Schraders, de (.apauges, Sergis, and 
other eminent champions of the new ideas^ 

A return to chaos is even threatened by the needless attacks 
that have been directed from more than one quarter against the 
long-established Caucasic terminology, and the right of citizenship 
is to be withdrawn from such lime-honoured names as u Hamitie/ 1 
4J Semitic*" even L< Caucasic 11 itself, in favour of 41 Mediterranean E , 

41 Eur African r * M and other upstarts, which while lacking the valuable 

1 Thai [*, of course when taken ai the substltliie far Ctearic, In Oll- 
rmrielcd gMKmphp£Hl sens* it! u&e 5* not only legilLmate but iaflispensable. 

■ iVrt3/hVu« ktmg specially cihjcct ion able, bring in ethiwlug}- the analogw: 
rf and ihcrefdfle meaning a mufdtfa or same Hicfc half-breed. In 

ecology It ha* a v*cy definite wnire, m in the expression **EurtfrSew; Miocene 
OtMinent 11 {E4k* zyb}> Ta indicale ihecommaimrigin af the pofloklfcHM cm 
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quality of prestige, offer no compensating advantages in respect 
of clearness and scientific accuracy. It would be well if innova¬ 
tors in these matters were to take to heart the sober language of 
Dr Ebrcoftsich, who reminds us that the accepted names are, 
what they ought to be, "purely conventional" and "historically 
justified," and "should be held as valid until something better 
can be found to take their place’." Meanwhile can anything 
more illogical be imagined than, for instance, the fierce objections 
to "Caucasia” by the very* writers who meekly accept "tfanutir 
and "Semitic"? Doubtless, as we all know, the multitudinous 
populations covered by the symbol "Caucasia" did not originate 
in the Caucasus; but, on the other hand are the objectors pre¬ 
pared to assert that "Shem" or "Ham" bad ever any ethnic 
origin at all, were ever even so much as mythical eponymous 
heroes, such as “Hetlen* "Italus," "Brutus” and the rest of 
them? It was considerations such as these, weighing so strongly 
in favour of current usage, that induced me start ptr mds iin/i- 
auas in the Ethnology, and consequently also in the present work. 
Hence, here as there, the Caucasic Division returns its title, 
together with those of its main subdivisions— Hamitie, Semitic, 
Keltic, Slavic, Hellenic. Teutonic, Ironic, Galchic ami so on. 

'Hie chief exception is "Aryan," a linguistic expression forced 
by the philologists into the domain of Ethnology, where it has 
no place or meaning*. There was of course a time when a com¬ 
munity, or group of communities, existed probably in the stepjie 
region between the Carpathians and the Hindu Kush, by whom 
the Aryan mother- tongue was evolved, and who still for a time 
presented a certain uniformity in their physical characters, were, 
in fact, of Aryan speech and type. But while the.r Aryan speech 


bmh of the MeililCTiautan. I ***** At **“ “Ahu-Ema|w«." I**- 
p r tUurc it waa wi(h sortie HiTpri** thnl I foaiiil c *“ r,EP ^ w tt b 

JtataU by the ufiginstur iW*»“ ** * *** 

in which 1 have never used It, and which l hold ia At «™np»t Sot 

i, lOMtufricaO . proper snlmitnl* for Cwe-ie, l-du* .1 l«vc* out the YMt 

Aiialic<ui t twide.tpTWd Indonesian KctiuMufthi*diw«v«, 

i -Dime Nainen mmI ntitrUch rein convrnt.odrell. Sie »md limmruch 
tereehtigt . nnd ra <>gen Odlung bchallen. *> (sage «ir fccLncrnireffcrcndcn aa 
ibK Stelic scucn konnen” \.A«tkr*tkgittl*SiUt* etc. p. if). 

* £tk. p. jDj vj. 
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persists in endlessly modified Forms, they have themselves long 
disappeared as a distinct nice, merged in the countless other races 
on whom they, perhaps as conquerors, imposed their Aryan lan¬ 
guage, Hence vc can and must speak of Aryan tongues, and of 
an Aryan linguistic family, which continues to nourish and spread 
over the globe. Hut of au Aryan race there can be no further 
question since the absorption of the original stock in a hundred 
other races in remote pre-historic times, Where comprehensive 
references have to be made, I therefore substitute for Aryans and 
Aryan race the expression peoples of Aryan speech, at least 
wherever the unqualified term Aryan might lead 10 misunder- 
standings* 

This way of looking at the question, which has now' become 
more thorny than ever, has the signal advantage of being rmMer 
ent to any preconceived theories regal'ding the physical characters 
of that Song vanished proto-Aryan face. How great this advantage 
is may be judged from the mere statement that, while German 
anthropologists arc still almost to a man loyal to the traditional 
view that the first Aryans were best re prettied by the tall, long- 
headed, tawny-haired, blue-eyed Teutonic barbarians of Tacitus • 
who, Virchow' tells us, have completely disappeared from sight in 
the present population—the Italian school, or at least its chid 
exponent, Prof. Sergf f now assures us that the picture h a myth, 
that such Aryans never existed* that “die true primitive Aryans 
were not long, but round-headed, not fait but dark* not ia|i hut 
short, and are in fact today best represented by the round-headed 
Kelts. Slavs, anti Smith Germans 1 , 

The fact is that the Aryan prototype has vanished as com¬ 
pletely as has the Aryan mother-tongue, and can be conjecturally 
restored only by processes analogous to those by which Schleicher 
and other philologists have endeavoured with dubious success to 
restore ihc organic Aryan speech as constituted before the disper¬ 
sion. At the same time one may perhaps venture to say that the 
weight of evidence seems rather in favour of the German view 
that the firet Aryans answered better than any other race io the 


l "Io non dahlia dj denomiHAtt aria quesLa slirpc et& rt (Mn 1 , Italic 
,-lrii, Bologn*, 1S9;* JX J* ifid ehewtwre). 
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general North European type, as described by Linraf and Tacitus 
Hence M. fl. tie ijpouge, leader of the new trench school of 
anthropologists, returns to Utire's terminology 1 , and substitutes 
his Homo Europttus for “Aryan ” as undcrstootl by Penka, that is, 
the northern of the three divisions into which he divides the 
present European peoples. 

Referring to these divisions, which he adopts and brilliantly 
illustrates. Dr W. Z Ripley remarks that “instead of a single 
European type, there is indubitable evidence of at least three 
distinct races, each possessed of a history of its own, and each 
contributing something to the common product, population as we 
see it to-day. H Then he adds j-** If this be established, it does 
awav at one fell swoop with most of the current mouthing* about 
Aryans and pre-Aryans ; and especially with such appellations as 
the * Caucasian,’ or the * Indo-Germanic * race 1 . 

Aryan, for the reasons stated, is to be deprecated. But 
Can cast-: when properly understood—not as the equivalent of 
“Indo-Germanic,” as here apparently suggested, but as the col¬ 
lective designation of one of the four main divisions of inankmt 
cannot be dispensed with until a more suitable general term be 
discovered. It need not interfere in the least with Dr Ripley's 
three races, or with any number of such sub-varieties, for n covers 
them alt, just as analogous general tenns cover any number of 
genera, species, and varieties in zoology or botany Those who 
object to u Cxncaiic ,p are apt 10 forget the vast held that w o 
be embraced by this single collective term; a field comprising 
not peoples of Aryan speech alone, not the tribes of the Caucasus 
alone, but all these and many more—Semites, Hamiies, haste 
Polynesians, all of whom belong anthropologically to the same 
division of nmntancL 

» Albsu, » nE uia™*, torwus. pifr flavceeatil™*. P"> 

lui6 .' 

m UU rc-i->n (Hal the ■' (Hu* abided which »«*«* h«" the U* ° 

JkLl name* m (Sedgtule type* often form lug a mmomy la the MUon .wetf 

tin Sfbirt*** Stctetei Pnril, i&fi)- 

s Tto AWia/ G<cgr«?hy »f **’ in P<, P* !ar SaaK *‘ ****&’ Jtmt ' '* 9 * ’ 
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Anti here arises the more important question, by what right 
ajrc so many and suds diverse peoples grouped 
GanrtftucDt together and ticketed “OwWMmm***? Are they 
tq be really taken as objectively one, or are they 
merely artificial groupings, arbitrarily arranged abstractions? Cer¬ 
tainly this Caueasfc Division consists apparently of the most 
heterogeneous elements, more so than perhaps any other except 
the Ethiopia Hence it seems 10 require a strong mental effort 
to sweep into a single category, however elastic, so many different 
peoples—Europeans* North Africans, West Asiatics, Iranians and 
others all the way to the Indo^GangeUc plain* and uplands, whose 
complexion presents every shade of colour, except yellow, from 
white to the deepest brown or even black. 

But they arc grouped together in a single division, because 
1 heir essential properties are one, and because, as pointed out by 
Ehienrdch, who him ltd f emphasises these objections, their sub¬ 
stantial uniformity speak*, to the eye that sees below the surface. 
At the firs* glance, except perhaps in a few extreme cases for 
which it would be futile to create independent categoric^ we 
recognise a common racial stamp in the facial expression, the 
structure of the hair, partly also the bodily proportions, m all of 
which points they agree more with each other than with the other 
main divisions. Even in the Ouse of certain black or very dark 
races, such as the Bcja^ Somali, and a few other Eastern Hamites, 
we are reminded instinctively more of Euro [jeans or Berbers than 
of negroes, thanks to their more regular features and brighter 
expression. *■ Those who will accept nothing unless it can be 
measured, weighed, and numbered, may think perhaps that accord¬ 
ing to modern notions this appeal to the outward expression is 
unscientific. Nevertheless nobody can deny the evidence of the 
obvious physical differences between Caucasians, African Negroes, 
Mongols, Australians and so on. After all, physical anthrojjology 
itself dates only from the moment when we became conscious of 
these differences, even before we were able to give them exact 
expression by measurements. It was precisely the general picture 
that spoke powerfully and directly to the cyeV p The argument 
i Amtkrvfa Siuditm, p. if* “Dcbc GcrikciEifamlceil sler Charaklertn bewein 
uns die Btoiverwandtsclufr U&-}+ 
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„«d not here be pursued farther, as it wilt receive abundant 

illustration in the io follow, 

Sin CL - the discovery of the New and the Austral World* the 
Caucasie division as represented by the chief European nations 
has received an enormous expansion. Here of course it is neces¬ 
sary 10 distinguish between political and ethnical conquests, as, 
for instance, those of India, held by military tenure, and 01 
Australia by actual settlement Politically the whole world 
Income QtacMu; with the exception of half a-doten stales 
as China, Turkey, japan, Siam, Marocco, still enjoying a real or fic¬ 
titious autonomy, Hut, from the ethnical standpoint, those regions 
in which the Caucasic jxrople* can establish themselves and per- 
petuate their race as colonists are alone to he regarded as h&h 
accessions to the original and later (historical) Caucasic domains, 
Such fresh accessions are however of vast extent, including the 
greater part of Siberia and much of Caucasia, where the blav 
branch of the Aryan speaking peoples are now founding per¬ 
manent new homes; the whole of Australia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand, which have become the inheritance of the Caucasic 
inhabitants of the British Isles; large tracts in South, Africa, 
already occupied by settlers chiefly from Holland and Great 
Britain; lastly the New World, where most of the northern con¬ 
tinent is settled by full blood Europeans, mainly British. French 
and German, while in the rest (Central and South Amertca) the 
Caucasic immigrants (chiefly from the Iberian peninsula) have 
formed new ethnical groups by fusion with the aborigines. These 
new accessions, all acquired within the last 40D p»»i*n<t 
years, may Ire roughly estimated at about 28 million 
square miles, which with some ta millions held 
throughout the historic penod (Africa north of Sod^. tnost of 
Europe, South-West and parts of Central and bouih Asia, Indo¬ 
nesia) gives an exient of 40 million square miles to the present 
Caucasic domain, either actually occupied or tn process of settle¬ 
ment As (he whole of the dry land scarcely excels 5 ’ "tinions. 
this leaves not more than about 11 millions for the now reduced 
domains of all the other divisions, and even of this a great part 
t f « Tibetan tableland, Gobi, tundra*, Greenland) ts barely or 
not at all inhabitable. This, it may be incidentally remarked, is 

* 9 
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perhaps the best reply i° those who have m late years given 
rapniuon to gloomy forebodings regarding the uhimatc file ot 
the Caueasie races. The “yellow scare" may be dismissed with 
the reflection that the Caucasian populations, who have intu;ntc<J 
or acquired nearly four-fifths of the earth's surface besides the 
absolute dominion of the high seas, is not destined to be *ub- 
merged by any concei vable combination of all the other elements, 
still less by the Mongol alone 

Where have we to seek the primeval home of this most 
vigorous and dominant brunch of the human family? 
Craiie”North On the assumption that all the primary divisions 
AfUea, jjjyj i, een evolved independently in separate aoo- 

logical Slones, each from its own pleistocene precursor 3 , the 
question may be thus formulated, in whai zone was our genera¬ 
lised pleistocene ancestor specialised ? Where was the Caucasic 
type constituted in all its essential features? No final answer 
ran yet lie given, but this much may be said, that Africa north 
of Sudan corresponds best with all the known conditions Here 
were found in quaternary times all the physical elements which 
zoologists demand for great specialisations—ample space, a favour¬ 
able climaie and abundance of food, Ijesides continuous land con¬ 
nection at two or three points acmss the Mediterranean, by whieh 
the pliocene nnd early pleistocene faunas moved freely lietwecn 
the two comments. 

Former simulations on the subject failed to convince, largdy 
because the writers took, so to say T the ground 
ternary ^ ua from under their own feet, by submerging tnoat of 
Sahara" the |and laB( j er a vast i+ Quaternary Sahara Sea," 
which had no existence* and which, moreover, reduced the whole 
of North Africa to a Mauritanian island,, a mere 11 appendix of 
Europe/ as it is in one place expressly called. Then this incon¬ 
venient inland basin was got rid of, not by an outflow'—being on 
the same level as the Atlantic, of which it was, in fact figured as 


s Sir W. CftMjkeS. an lid pa i ion of A pwuble future failure of the wheal 
supply a* lltiectifig the destinies nf iht Cuictik peoples \frrjidmfiai JdJrta 
ai jtfntutg Br m Asm* Bristol, lIp&J Is an economic question which cannot. here 
lie dL§cun*etL 
9 IK 1 *q-- 
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an inlet—blit by "evajvoration,’’ which process is however somehow 
Mnfined to this inlet, and does not affect either the Mediterranean 
or the Atlantic itself. Nor is it explained how the oceanic waters 
were prevented front rushing in according “as the Sahara sea 
evaporated to become a desert- 1 ’ The attempt to evolve a 
'< Eurafrican race" in such an impossible area necessarily broke 
down, other endless perplexities being involved in the tnilial 
geological misconception- 

Not only was the Sahara dry land ‘ n pleistocene times, but 
it stood then at a considerably higher altitude than at present, 
although its mean elevation is still estimated by Chavanac at 
t 3 oo feet alwve sea-level. “Quaternary deposit* cover wide 
areas, and were at one time supposed to be of marine origin. 
It was even held that the great sand dunes must have been 
formed under the sea; but at this date it is scarcely necessary 
to discuss such a view. The advocates of a Quaternary Sahara 
Sea argued chiefly from the discovery of marine shells at several 
points in the middle of the Sahara. But Toumouer has shown 
that to call in the aid of a great ocean in order to explain the 
presence of one or two shells is a needless expenditure of energy . 

At an altitude of probably over aooo feet the Sahara must 
have enjoyed an almost ideal climate during late pliocene and 
pleistocene times, when Europe was exposed to more than one 
glacial invasion, and to a large extent covered at long intervals 
by a succession of solid icecaps. We now know that these stony 
and sandy wastes were traversed in all directions by great rivers, 
such as the Massarawa trending south to the Niger, or the 
Igharehar’ flowing north to the Mediterranean, and that these 
now dry beds may still be traced for hundreds of miles by chains 

i Ph. Late, ttt Gtvl°& ifftoSdtcr*, in Jhitmt firtgrW, July. 1895 . 

’This Hume, meaning in Berber "ran Bing walcr,* ha* (>«n *«' « , u * ft 
from a (.me when the Ighorghaf was «HI . i^ly rtr»o wrthli nartteriy 

course ofm»e Koo mite, fining an «« *f **r*i*TVSli 
which there ki 1*4 at |****»t a duglv t« f c»vniai brooklet- I * 
lh*( even crocodile* .till survive from those remote times m [he *c.cJt«J ( 
Jlro of -he WU ULs,nr, where vob Uary feeler, v^ 

their prwen* in 1*7*. Mr A- K. Pea** «bn IO " * “ 31nl 6oh] 

ntiifed himself of the esitlence of crocodile* ,,iT ,n k 

wsleecmrse. that hare disappeared A™** J“«F* '*** 
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oT^ooU Qr lakelets, by long eroded valleys and by other indica¬ 
tions of the action of Tunning waters. 

Nor could there be any lack <>r vegetable or 
a favoured region, which was thus abundantly supplied with 
natural irrigation arteries, while the tropical heals were tempered 
by r eal elevation and at time* by the refreshing breezes from 

SUb yrom d^Twell-watered and fertile lands, some of which 
continued even in Roman times to 1 « the granary of the empire, 
came that succession of southern animals—hippopotamus, hyena, 
rhinoceros elephant, cave-lion—which made Europe seem b e a 
zoological appendix of Africa." In uwc.atton with this fauna 
came primitive man himself whose remains from the Neanderthal, 
Spy, I.a Xauleltc, La Denise. Brits, Podbaba, Mentone, per i\ 
Gsdley Hill (Kent), show that the substratum of the European 
populations was of North African origin. So far, indeed, there 
is scarcely room for much discussion, especially since in recent 
years such abundant evidence has been brought to light of the 
presence of early man all over North Africa from the shores of the 
Mediterranean through Egypt to Somaliland. Ihtw one of M. J, 
dfc Morgan's momentoui i#ncUwUn*i is that the existence o nu- 
lined men in Egypt may be reckoned by thousands, and of the 
aborigines by myriads of years. These aborigines are ideotmed 
with the men of the Old Stone Age, of whom he believes four 
stations have been discovered-Dahshur, Abydos. T’ukh, and 

Thebes’. , _ . 

Of Tunisia the same story a told by M. Arsene Dumont, who 

emphatically declares that “the immense period of time during 
which man made use of stone implements is nowhere so strikingly 
shown as in Tunisia.” Here some of the flints were found m 
abundance under a thick bed of quaternary limestone deposited 
by the waters of a stream that has disappeared. Hence “the 
origin of man in Mauritania must be set back to a remote age 
which deranges all chronology and confounds the very fables of 
the mythologies 5 .” 

* Ktik<rckn i*r la Onpita Jr t£&ptt : L’J/p Jt la Purrr d Jt* Mltotv. 
flat. Sae.JAHihrpp. |S$6, p. 39+. Thu indrfuie»Ue «(*•«* r«nAfk», 
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or course it is open to anyone to say with M. de Mortiliet 
that the men of the later Paleolithic period re* f*«cut*en or 
presented in France by the lingerie tt.ee, whose ££££“ 
remains occur in the Madeleman deposits at 
Lingerie* Basse and at Chancel lade, lioth in Dordogne, were de¬ 
veloped in situ front the older race, anti were not a fon-'ign 
invading type l . Hut even so Mauritania would remain the offiftna 
gmtium for the first arrivals in Europe, where they were thus 
afterwards specialised into men of the normal European {Can - 
casic) type. But no such specialisation on the spot was needed, 
for it was continually going on in North Africa, whence the stream 
of migration set steadily anil uninterruptedly into Europe through 

out both Stone Ages. , _ _ 

This doctrine of the specialisation of the fundamental European 
types in Africa, before their migrations northwards, Ues at the base 
of Prof. Sergi’a views regarding the African origin of those VP**- 
Arguing against the Asiatic origin of the Harnite*, as held by 
Prichard. Virchow, Saycc and others, he points out that this race, 
scarcely if at all represented in Asia, has an immense range in 
Africa, where its several sub varieties must have been evolved 
before their dispersion over a great part ot that continent an< 
of Europe. Then, regarding Han.ites and Semites as.essentially 
one. he concludes that Africa is the cradle whence this primitive 
stock ‘'spread northwards to Europe, where it still persists, espe¬ 
cially in the Mediterranean and its three principal peninsulas, and 

eastwards to West Asia*.' . 

Here is proclaimed in unqualified language the essential cm ) 

of the three main divisions of the Caucasia family, and the North* 
African origin of the European branch* The evidence, anatomic*, 
archaeological, and linguistic, in support of this conclusion is rapidly 
accumulating, and daily making converts even amongst some of 
those anthropologists who are strongly opposed toSerg. s generali* 

in Kfamee to ,h< cntuimty of human Cttore in thrrn^ A. QW 

and New stone A*«, .hat “«> populate for"»rai l 

neaiuktlhaMctm do la K«BWe &Wquem cncjre He v*^ He l«u F-ant* 
atialopuc*, ila poleri* tWolithiquc" (® 4 * 

i ftrmatit* & ta Note* 1897. 

1 Jfrka, <iutrtf*bgia 4 *Ua StirjK Camitua, Tuon, >*V 7 , P 4<>4 *E 
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nation in all its fuln^s and to many of <i etails - T ° constitute 
a distinct race, says M. /aborowski, .1 «ide geographical area is 
needed, such as is presented by lioth shores of the Mediterranean 
“ with the whole of North Africa including the Sahara, which "as 
till lately still thickly peopled*'. Theft to the question by whom 
1 ^ thin North African and Mediterranean region been inhabited 
since quaternary limes, he answers “by the ancestors of our 
Libyans, Egyptians, I’dasgians, Iberians"; and alter rejecting the 
Asiatic theory, he elsewhere arrives at “the grand generalisation 
that the whole of North Africa, connected by land with hunopc 
in the Quaternary epoch, formed part of the geographical area 
of the ancient white race, of which the Egyptians, so far from 
being the parent stem, would appear to be merely a branch . 

Cooling to details, Pr Berihokm 1 , from the Human remains 
found by M. Carton at Bulla-Regia, determines for 
Tunisia and surrounding lands two main long- 
zituiim typ« ht + adtfd types, one like the Neanderthal (occurring 
hoih in Khumeria h and in the stations abounding in 
palseoliths), the other like the later Czo Magnou dolmen builder*, 
whom Dc Qu&trcfages had already identified with the tali, long- 
headed, fsair p and even bine eyed Berbers still met in various parts 
of Mauritania, and formerly represented in die Canary Island* 4 . 
Berthokm agrees with Dr ColUgnon that the Mauritanian megalith- 
builders are of the same race as those of Europe, and besides the 
two long-headed races describes (i) a short round-headed type in 
Gcrba Island and East Tunisia 1 representing the Libyans proper, 

t ,H Lc wtd de TAfriqiat enhere, y compris \s Sahara iwjjikre <nci*rt fn ri 
pcTapi ^ 11 IhTt of count rdjiriveJy inking (&u &W&fer J la CnipitHM* in BuL 
Sev. fAxt&rtf. 1896, p 8l sq. 

* /Jrf. p, 0M 

1 AVjjfW a!r FA 4 * /a Tmwitit, 1896. | h - 4 

4 p- Ttii* identity U confirmed by the tfrmctcn of thre** 

hkutJs from ihc dolmens of MidiAtta near Halm. Algerk, now En the Ccm- 
llijilioe Mdhud, fonrifl liy MM. LetiraTiieatt and PkpiUMt to present linking 
Afiniliet with tbs lonj; bntM Cro-Magnon rate |Cepk Idflci "ft "4i ■ 

Itptdprosope with prominent j’laLdla, tttttlrte alveolar prugnaih ism „ ami >ub- 
occipital ti ont pipjeetiag chignon-fiuhEon at [he liftck i But* Sk* ifAMtAr&p- 
189ft. p- 3 +r)- 

* He >hciw> {gxplmtim dt fJk ^ fiW* 1 * ^ IS A*tAr6pt~ 
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and (a) n Wond type of the Sahel, Khumeha, »d j#* 
whom he identifies h the ^[apices of Herodotus, mK e * ’ 
whose name has been extended to the whole continent, and the 

blond GewUans of the Anna Mis, 

liertholor still holds to the old view that these may all hive 
been immigrants from Europe during the Stone Ages. ut ni 
that time tire stream of migration for ill (to to™ set the other 
wav, and it in noteworthy that the horse winch belongs to the 
Viatic zoological world does not appear in Africa till quite recent 
i historic) times, although it had already ranged into Europe m the 
Old Stone (Sohilrian) epoch Such art animal could KJicej 
fail to have accompanied the men of the Stone Ages into wt 
Africa had their movements been in that direction, an wou l 
thus have bean know n to those Libyans of the “ New Racc " ^ 
soon after the fith dynasty formed permanent settlement* in l Pi* 
Egypt, and also to the Egyptians themsetves at the very da« of 
iht'ir history. Vet M. Fittremem has conclusively shown that the 
horse is nowhere figured on any of the Ip'ptian monijmefls 
before the Hyksos irruption at the close of the Middl ] • 

Thus, the migrations were from Africa, and m th»s^ avoura 
vironment, rather than in the periodically i« 4 ad Europe, took 
place those slow differentiation* by which the pleistocene mu o 
Jhe Neanderthal type gradually became the Afro-European whon 
wc now calk Caucasian, 

A**. ■«,*, p, 4H «*> ** '■» North ^ 

.Lt^uslam in Maeritink, and very pare .» ^rla, rewmlrlc me r i 

pepuUtkxi* lb* m«e thvy have M™** *'* h j ' u 

^ , u «L. iv uc brun dui ddflun* dan* » r.raiHl* Kmbjtx " 

j q s»~w. - -sj* - ftjssidbSs 

Mbltlait «, 10 ,bt ttrrt " T "' 
I'Sf *"* 1 od d« icldaw rnuv^i*. ^ fkrbtm ijniflMi™ t.r«bydplu- 

Z l - 7 XZt w*, n ti*«V< i- tadvrfpbd- b«» 

U*- at Ligates plurtM 

* ” *L ^.r ** to r«*fl ******* '«* bt But. Sue. fAiUkrfr 

|8flfS h p r 6j| *{' 
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Bui it may be objected that, ^ established by de Lapouge 
and Ripley* there are three distinct ethnical zones 
e!?™* in Europe Mi) The till, fair, Long headed northern 
gs «43 EihnicBi tjrpe commonly identified by the Germans with the 
race represented by the osseous remains from the 
11 ReiheQgtaber, ip f-r- the +< Germanic*" which the French call 
Kymric or Aryan, for which de Lapouge reserves UnmPs /feme 
and to which Ripley applies the tertn “Teutonic,* 
because the whole combination of characters accord* exactly 
with the descriptions handed down to us by the indents. Such 
were the Goths. Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Vandals, Lombards, to¬ 
cher with the Danes, Norsemen, Saxons... History is thus 
corroborated by natural science."' (3) I he southern (Mediter¬ 
ranean) zone of short, dark long-heads, /.e. the primitive: element 
in Iberia, Italy* South France, Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia* and Greece, 
called Iberians by the English, and identified by many with the 
Ligurians, Felasgians, and even Hiirice** but grouped together by 
Ripley as Mediterraneans 1 . (3) The Central (Alpine) zone of 
short* medium-sized round-heads with light or chestnut hair, and 
gray or hazel eye, de Lapouge's and Ripley's iftwwtf affiinus- f the 
Kelts or Kelto-SLavs of the French, the Ligurians or Arvcrnians 
of Bcddoe and other English writers. 

The question is. Can all these have come from Morth Africa? 
We have seen that this region has yielded the remains of one 
round-headed and two long-headed prehistoric types* Dr Henri 
Malbot now points out that* as far back as we can go* we meet the 
two quite distinct long-headed Berber type*, and that this racial 
duality is proved especially by the megalithic tombs (dolmens) of 
Roknk be [ween Jemma pes and GueEma, which are some qaoo or 
5000 years old. The remains; here found by General Faidherbe 
belong to two different races, both dolichocephalic, but one tall, 
with prominent zygomatic arches and very strong nasal spine (it 
reads almost like the description of a brawny Caledonian), the 
other short + with well-balanced skull and small nasal spine 1 . When 
it is added that the earliest (Egyptian) records refer to brow n and 
blond populations living in North Africa some 5000 years ago, 


1 A'dftoJ C/i>g*-*sfky 0 / j Ettrpf*, fairim- 
1 Its C&* IpMMT. C<C. ill fjjtHfAiVfefojpft 189?, p. 1 WJ. 
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it would almost as if the raw materials, so to say, were here 
to hand both of she fair northern and dark southern European 
long heads. Then we have Bertholon’s round-heads from hast 
Tunisia {see above). who may similarly be taken as the prototypes 
of de Jjpouge’a much contested Home aipuats, 

J’hese different races were represented even amongst the 
extinct Guunches of the Canary Islands, as shown Tht 
by a study of the ;a heads procured in «8<* by 
Dr H, Meyer from caves in the archipelago . Affiahi**. 

Three distinct types are determined: {ij Ouanche, 

skin to the Cro-Magnon, tail (5 ft S in. to 6 ft. * in.), robust, 
dohdio { 7 8 =) p low, broad face I large eyes, rather short ««!&«, 
reddish or light chestnut hair ; skin and eye. light I «*-d through; 
out the Islands, but centred chiefly m Tenertfe; <*) M, 
short (5 ft 4 or 5 in.), slim, narrow mesocephslit head (81 I, 
narrowing face, black hair, light brown skiti. dark eyes; range. 
Grand Canary, Palma, and Hierro; <M Arm^d. ™ 

L use ban's pre-Semitk of Asia Minor; shorter than . and a 
short, broad, and high skull (hyperbrachy, S., heir ^ e > 
very probably of the West Asiatic brunette type j range, mainly 
Gomel a, but met everywhere. Many of the skulls »■ ’<■<." ire 

panned? and these are brought into direct M>oc«t.on with the 
£ Berber, of the Aures M. in Algeria, who «DI P~e 
trepanning for wounds, headaches, and other reasons. I he Armc- 
noid type is not to he distinguished from Upouge s shotftrown 
Hom> hpinui, which dates from the Stone Ages, and is found u 
£2st Lres in the Central Alpine regions, eastern plums of 
Eurow, and, as we shall see, in Anatolia and Irani*. 

Here again we see how unnecessary it is to go to Asia or 
earlyEuropean round-heads, who are generally introduced from the 

_ , , rh hast dV &rtew***r ifrr AvxanU*** imftto* 

l.imch.in * spi'inh*; Mettneti here drawn Mr in mb- 

in Bajtian-Ffitirtnfi, |*5J*. '!■ W*UMk. ie W* paper otl 

Gvjns/ia t fcn Jottr *■ An* r?f. n-r . } ^ _ J - r^Snuiib iyjso From i 

T C shml>*all, whn. however, dtwinguhbo ““LP^TTw Cwhritm 
} ;X skulls etlw from Tearufe m fine. 
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east in the Bronze Age, although it is clear chat large numbers 
had already established themselves in Central and West Europe 
during the New Stone Age. This point* although of extreme im¬ 
portance, has been strangely overlooked by Sergi and other* who 
have built up their theories without taking this factor into account. 
How numerous were the inhabitants of France at that time may he 
inferred from the long list of no less than 4000 Neolithic stations 
given for that region by M. Ph. Salmon. Of the 688 skulls 
from those stations measured by him, 577 P* r cenl ; are 
as dolicho. 11 J £ a* bracbyccphajic, and jn a* intermediate. 
This distinguished palcthnologist regards the intermediates as the 

result of crossings between the two others, and of 
h«r^y^T- these he thinks the first arrivals were the round- 
E«t from A rdc*: ^eidt who ranged over a vast area betw een Brittany, 

Jfid ffenn ArJj- 1 , f „ . , .. 

the Channel, the Pyrenees* and the Mediterranean 
So per cent, of the graves hitherto studied containing skulls of this 
type 1 . Belgium also, w here a mixture of long- and round-heads is 
found amongst the men of Furfoo* must be included in this Nem 
He hie brachy domain. But Sergi minimises ibis hrachy element, 
which he identifies with the Aryan from Asia as represented by his 
round-headed Slavs, Teutons, and Kelt* and takes account only of 
Salmon's :t 3 per centage of braehyeephnlic* entirely overlooking 
the 21-t of in termed tales, and thereby greatly reducing the real 
proportion of Neolithic round heads in West Europe. They are 
in fact merely 44 peaceful infiltrations in France," fore ran nets of 
the great invasions*. Such mini mi sings would not be necessary, 
had he looked to Africa instead of 10 Asia for the first round- 
headed as well as for the first long-headed populations of Europe, 
No doubt these were laser (during the Metal Ages) ft !towed by 
the ^ great invasions n from Asia, in which were represented both 
sail, fair long-heads (Aryans from the steppe), and dark or brown 
round-head* of average size (probaldy from the Iranian uplands). 
But all of these had themselves first been specialised in North 
Africa* the true centre of evolution and of dispersion for all the 
main branches of the Caucasia family* 

fc iVi if Tpfixdts €r&nf$ dc kt Gemk* b AVr. AAw- 

& F^Antkrvf* 

1 d ‘InRltniwnM padficht" {A Hi r fta/kr\ p, 134). 
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With that part of Serb's view which traces the first inhabitants 
of the northern shares of the Mediterranean (Iberians, Th.w^tar- 

Liguriani, MessapiuB, Sieuli and other liah, 1 elas- 
gians), to North Africa, I w* in Ml accord. I ^ree uggn 
*ho ihat all or most of these were primarily of a 
dark (brown), short, dolicho type, which still persists both' fl ilOI | 
Euroite and North Africa, and in fact is the: race which Rtplej 
properly calls “ Mediierrancan," although in the west they almost 
certainly ranged into Brittany and the British Isles- 

For the Basques and Iberians we have now the independent 
testimony of Hr R, Collignon \ perhaps the first living authority on 
this race. '‘The physical traits characteristic of the Basque 
them unquestionably (“indtsoitablemcnt’) to the great Hamine 
branch of the white races, that is to say, to the ancient Egyptians 
and to the various groups commonly comprised um_er [11t . ™ 
lective name of Berfvers. Their brachycephaly, « 1 <* 

cannot outweigh the aggregate of the other ’ ■ 

present.... It is therefore in this direction and not amongst mn. 
or Esthoninns that is to be sought the parent stem ol this pra- 
dorical race. It is North African or European, assuredly not 

ASi ’S this and the arctifcologieal evidences of identity derived 
from their common megallthic monuments may now be added* 
linguistic proof, which seems all but conclusive- On the African 
side we have the Hamitic (Berber) language still to H* ^ 
and apparently but little changed for thousands of >*«* ® 

Europe the corresponding primitive tongues have been 

swept away by the Aryan (Hellenic, Italic Keltic) escept m Italy 
nd Iberii Of Pelnsgfc, if ■ member of this family, nothing 
survives* except the statement of Herodotus a dangerous guide 
in this matter, that it was a barbaric tongue like the P«plethcm- 
selves'. Of Messapian also there remain but a ew ■ g - 
just enough to show that it was not a member of the Italic branch 
of the Aryan family, if we even allow with Mommsen that it was 

Aiyjui ai sill- 

I U Rw Biivfttr. L'A*f*rtp>bgit. iBiM - PP- U**!- 
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But in Iberia there fortunately survives the Basque of the 
western Pyrenees, which beyond question represents a form of 
speech which was current in the peninsula in pre-Aryan limes, 
and on the assumption of a common origin of the populations 
on iioth sides of the Strait of Gibraltar might be ejected to show 
traces of kinship with the Hamitic Herber. in a 
Bia^unnii posthumous work on this subject 1 , the eminent 
Tangue* «f philologist G< von tier Gabelcn* goes much further 

wit S(kV. tha.ii mere traces, and is able to establish not only 

phonetic and verbal resemblances, but structural correspondences, 
so that his editor Graf von der Schulenberg is satisfied that there 
is no longer any doubt as to the relationship of the two languages’ 1 . 
Great divergence, due to a separation of many thousand years, was 
of course inevitable, and is seen in the shifting of prefixes and 
postfixes while the form remains, and in tile absence front Basque 
of nominal gender which is so characteristic of the Hamitic, V et 
even here the Has. verbal i ncisc., ti fem, answer to Ham. &. rt> 
where » = «, as in Bas, hen = Ham. istm jname). Subjoined are a 
few structural and other equations 5 :— 


£at$W 

Strfer 

£*g;!if.h 

ak (pl> fending) 

ok 

Jill 

Qrikhiro 

ihem 

wether 

jam 

■cm 

lu hfct 

eirnf 

Kfl 

tu*et 


bm 


urten, irtttl 

efti 

la be bom 

«ita]i 

■eattf 

lu esra 

riks dik 

dtg 

(AbL auc) 

n, en 

n, en 

(Geiir caw) 

t 

1 

(ItiAirumciHal case) 


aroka 

se-it, saddle 

^lr«l 

f S lo | t=r 
leqni 

10 bear 

piiy t to be sdJ 

hamar, anuir 

meqi 

tea 


1 /lit i^rdwfi drtAqft 4n SajHitAm mti dm J/$rd'AfriktiJ 

ttatMpwi&M, BniMwkk, 1^4. 

3 1 h Die waren rail cinamlcf vcnraiult, stand aiLS&cr 

ii r n f, m) 

* Of ihe dutibieU in the EngJisb Cdtmrtn the i*t meaning rrfera lo 
IXasqUe. ihe ind to ihe H**ber ? 
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]l-gqm {H= new) 

i^un 
a Larka 

(EitO 

iniroi^ 

f«od-] 9 g 0 ra 

oiar 

crfiwj 

*4gor, *ihor 
mn!^ merriS 
venbli 
nJtltoni 

ttfdiQ 

■rkiiu 

lasld 

useiwSe 

nk^Li 

■gcrcdcr 

indogatu 

ikartu 

*]^kS 


ifmVf 

SggfiF 

ft^jsnn 

agakfcr 

Pastil 

taevwnievi 

a£urfri 

aiarn!) 

e« 

i£fti 

aijj^r. mrjp-v 

mtkLti 

Eftffcltp 

idikn 

tfiru 

m^liEuE 
Itjnindi} 
ti-miJi t 

iqcfliiJLZ 

a^crcta 

utiiJigdig 

hskkir 

ddktr 


Ertgiit* 

racHin 

iiay, sky 

rivet 

leaf, l wig 

frawfc, tnlture 

bed 

basket, nel 
to fall 
to cortk 
rod h slick 
wfi t to w£t«i 
ipriDg (SKlSMl) 
LlOg 
Mil* 
to find 
bwikelp sieve 

Century, hundred 

boar, i»ig 
teasel. nil 
to waste, voin 
to sec 

la Lakes H«d 


In general austaat is better preserved in Berber than in Basque. 


Thus : 




tftritfr 


Mifo 
Cfitj, rpoi 
Drip hwi 
mri (fw * 4 irig* HtliuJ 


nek, neki 

ogeris 

dgtis 

numy 

t*hulle£ 


English 

\ 

4 cbowfiwt 
wOih wirttl. Bomb 
yellow 
while, to be 


MI these equations, which form * vocabulary of noJ«s than 

tJZSZL* =>»»—*»— bc ?'“: h :«t:;“r 

are largely Biptoawd by con slant or nonna p 

y i. » <!,«. ririttM W »-» ”" d 

Aryan family, and by other considerations w ^ ict ^ h * 

,o be here considered J . Let one example suffice. The B«. 
1 * „«! the* is the rm«liable voealie shifting fa the Iri-litentl n**s. 

fessssssF* 
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to With the Be* MtfM 

w herc ti is merely .1 fe«- P*B* » nd «•■* 1S '**'"* b >’ 
loss of «. In this as in many other instances Basque pH*®** 
the archaic form, while m other respects Berber is more faithful 
to the original Hamito-Iberian mother longue. Altogether the 
undoubted resemblances are far too close and numerous to be 
explained away us coincidences or later borrowings * ; :o .‘ l0 “ 

many Berbers took part in the Moslem invasion of Iberia, but 
Arabic, the dominant speech, alone affected the current languages 
and the geographical nomenclature, as we see W Gibraltar mjtbt ■ 
r af ik, U. " TurifcVHiU” although Tarik himself was a NeluSl 
Berber from Tripftlitana; so also Guadalquivir = iVad-tlKrMr, the 


Lksidcs, the invaders never |>cnetraied to the western Pyrenees 
to which the Basque language had already at that time been 
confined. But that it was not originally a local idiom, but gene¬ 
rally diffused over the whole of Iberia and South Gaul, a point as 
often denied as asserted by the protagonists of the Basque question, 
is tiow convincingly proved by Bather F, Pita, perhaps the rut 
living authority on this subject, in a paper on the Iberian and 
Roman inscriptions of Fraga 1 he makes it evident that in pre- 
Roman times, that is, in the prehistoric age, a language of Basque 
ty|ie was current amongst the aborigines on both sides o] the 
Pyrenees. When Hannibal crossed into Gallia Narbonensis on 
his march to Italy he came upon a flourishing city jUibtrts, a 
name with which his Iberian allies were familiar, because they had 
left behind them in their own territory of Baeticn (Andalusia) 
another place of the same name, meaning in their language 
“Newtown," as it still does in modern Basque*. Look at the 


I See aUo M. G*ie, D* fMrlfutt fti <™tr f butgUt? forter* rf 
in Mtm. ^ ArtkM. du di h r vol. XllU where ft manv 

vwt&k arc compared* wilh- the cCPOCfcutan that in m <®radirenwlc epoch 
a close conMctiaa tabled fflf a ions; ^ »me between lb* iui^tora ot 

ite JJaMjne* ami Ikrberv Thti meinaif vr*s unknown to vem tier Gabelen^ 

J In E*L AVrr/ ,*W. de Hhteno, Ottolwr 1B94- 

■ Other bdentities «t-— twice in Spain on ibe Garonne ; tVte- 

f Ur n j on EbfO mud Gbtoone; E&mA turrit /turn and Amtersmti 311 
Spain; Jffwirm/, Admr, /tet* {Moron) mil Ai^mn m *Wth of TricLce- 
CL abo Antftrt ij Mitre* ToIusaclc) oriel *mdtr£— woman j ills,). ** The evidence 
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may and see what a wide area is covered by these Iberian settle¬ 
ments, one in the southwest, not far from the shores of the 
Mian tic. the other looking out on the North Mediterranean 
water*. Hut it tnay be now' shown ilutt their range extended 
both in the west and east far beyond these limits. Caesars 
Antoni were almost admittedly Iberians, as were beyond doubt 
their successors, the Vasants, whose name survives in the present 
Baums as well as in 6W«wjS from which most of them have 
disappearedThis western branch of the Iberian family thus 
ranged north to the Garctifle, beyond which were seated the 
KUtontt, now also commonly regarded as Iberians, and most 
probably ancestors of the Fhtt who o«u pi cd Britain before the 

arrival of the Kelts L , 
Farther east, beyond “Newtown," the Iberians, as shown by 

Sergi, must now be grouped with the Ligurians, ^ 
whose ethnical position has hitherto been strangely Uiutimnm, 
misunderstood. Sergi— and this is one of his great 
services to anlhropological studies-makes it quite dear that the 
true Ligunans were not round-headed Kelts 1 , but, like the Iberians, 

tents to me Mwlndve that a people speaking the f 

„**« in liaetit* Inhabited Southern tiaet in «rly .ti»« 

i. j.W. Sept* 16 , 'M- Tlli * ■*“ 1 ‘ ,H,tncl 

between the Iteriam soalh «f »<• ** “** * 

she <Js ^ ^ * Wuetmi mmnt line HdUiutnUnt tn tiaitmfepvitm** 

,60,1' an^es (bat there went no Basque* En Gwrfooy Iwfore the later mantiiS 
f,!i the h’bm Ib the fch tenuity. Hat the absented *6" 

that ,ho country (AqmtaniaJ hail b«« **tl«i in n=m«e tune* by Itenan pr=- 

.urwr* ef^it^Uam^ ^ [urian> , 0 h*ve belonged W ““ “ ftd **f“* 
whkb 1 have ventured to «H WFW*" (P»U* *<**- ***** 
this point aitenjjrr than »!. G. Hart. who even gw* beyond 

swrsrrarast £ ^rr; 

^«SS^SSSK 5 SfTS= 

ss. 
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* section of the long-headed Mediterranean (Afro-European) 
stock. From prehistoric stations in the valley of the Po he 
collected 59 skulls, all of this type, and all I,.giinan j htstrey JfJ 
tradition being of accord that before the arrival of the Kelts th* 
region belonged to the Ligurian domain. ‘ If it be true tl 
life his tone Italy was occupied by the Mediterranean race and by 
two branches—Ligurian and Pelasgian—of that race, the ancient 
inhabit ants of the Po valley, now exhumed in those 59 sfcul ' 5 ' 


were Ligurian 1 . 11 

Th^ Ligurians may now be imeed from their homes on (he 
Mediterranean into Cenimt Europe. From a slndy 
of the Neolithic finds made in recent years in the 
It,,y district between Neustadt and Worms Dr C Mehlis 

infeni that here the find settlers were Ligurians, who had penetrated 
up the Rhone and Saonc into Rhineland In the Kirehenan 
Museum in Rome he was surprised to find a marked analogy 
between objects from the Riviera and from the Rhine; skulls 
(Isoth do lie ho), vases, stone implements, millstones, etc., all alike. 
Such Ligurian objects, found everywhere in North Italy, occur in 
the Rhine lands chiefly along the left bank of the main stream 
between Basel and Mainz, and farther north in the Rhcingau at 
Wiesbaden, and in the Lahn valley These Ligurian migrations so 
far north art confirmed not only by geographical, anthropological, 
and archeological data, but also by linguistic proofs, as shown 
by Prof. W. Dceclce*. 

The Ligurians may of course have reached the Riviera round 
the coast from Illiberis and Iberia; but the same race is found as 
the atioriginal element also at the “heel of the boot,” and in fact 
throughout the whole of Italy and all the adjacent islands. This 


the mum of "rew de* Ligures. ou, ct rpii revient >u entitle, cdlc lies Cette. 
au wn» que t« nnlhropologi-tcs [frenffi*] ant noeauiunte d'pl'adicr «P““ 
IS, oca i ce dtmitr terwe" frA), The one reply lo thin and to many volume* 
WTHttn fifm tht iamc SttllHpoml h iJuil iht tnl« liguriara were not l)fK r 
foul dolichocephalic* 

* ArH f HaNiii p- fc- 

* CtrrvtL A d. Ga f. Anting Ftk i®gS T p. 11. 

1 This tut fUtemtDl I to lilw. on inui. ran wof1c 

referred 10. eol. x. of the 7 "*^* f* r Sfimei* «. titan** 
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point is now firmly established. »d not only berg,, but 
other leading Italian authorities hold that the early inhabitants 
of the penii*^ and islands were Ligurians and Felasgmns, whon, 
they look upon a* of the same stock, all of whom came from North 
\ffica, and that, despite subsequent evasions and crossings, 
ieditUncan stock .ill persist*^cially ^e southern ^ 
vinces and in the islands- -Sicily, Sardinia, and Cornea. Hencet 
more reasonable to bring this aboriginal clement straight 
from Africa by the stepping stones of Pantellaria, . la li ' a ^ T< ^ 
(formerly more extensive than at present, and still strewn with 
Lealithk remains comparable to those of both continents), then 
by .he roundabout mute of Iberia and Southern Caul. 

For Sicily, with which may practically be me u 
of Italy, we have the conclusions of Signor G, I’atrom Sicilian 

based on years of intelligent and paiient labours . . 5ieu u. 

To Africa this archmologut traces the palmokthic 
men of the west coast of Sicily and of the caves near Syra^e 
explored by Von Adrian'. '* We are forced to conclude that man 
arrived in Sicily from Africa at a time when the isthmus connec- 
ing the island with that Continent still stood above 
He made his appearance about the same time as t t tP ’ 
whose remains are associated with human hones cs(Wrily m the 
west. He followed the sea coasts, the shells of whic « » 

sufficient food*/’ He was followed by the HeoWjc who* 
presence has been revealed by the researches of Signor Orel 
the station of Stent indlo on the coast north of Syracuse. 

To Orsi is also due the discovery of what he calls the 
•^neolithic Epoch'," represented by the bronzes oftheCxtrgen 
district. Orel assigns this culture to the Stdth, an t > 
three jieriod* while riding the Neolithic men f 
2 JL* But Fatrurti holds that the Neolithic people 
have a right to the historic name of M ■* that the true 

■ V «« Lifi.d- are w**Uy on *■North AU^k £«* of Spam 

Skitit* quoted by HXmhbL 
"Keep. 17. 


1 p. 130. 
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Sieuli were those that arrived from Italy in Oreis second Period. 
It seems no longer possible to determine the true relations of 
these two peoples, who stand out as distinct throughout early 
historic times, and can in no way be regarded as of one race, 
although both Si*tAnsj are already mentioned in the 

Odyssey, But all the evidence tends to show that the Steam 
represent the oldest element which came direct from Africa in the 
Stone Age, while the Sieuli were a branch of the Ligurians driven 
in the Metal Age from Italy to the island, which was already occu¬ 
pied by the Sicani*, as related by Dionysius Halicarnassus'. In 
fact this migration of the Sieuli may be regarded as almost an his¬ 
torical event, which according to Thucydides took place “about 
300 years before the Hellenes came to Sicily*-" J’he Sieuli bore 
this national name on the mainland, so that the modem expression 
'‘Kingdom of the Two Sicilies" fthe late Kingdom of Naples) has 
its justification in the earliest traditions of the people. Later, 
both races were merged in one, and the present Sicilian nation 
gradually constituted by further accessions of Hhutnician (Cartha¬ 
ginian), Greek, Homan, Vandal, Arab, Norman, French and 
Spanish elements. 

Very remarkable is the contrast presented by the condition* 
prevailing in this ethnical microcosm and those of Sardinia, 
inhabited since the Stone Ages by one of the most homogeneous 
groups in the world- Front the statistics embodied 
csttkir 1 in Dr H. Livi's Artroptiogi* Militant the Sards 
would almost seem to be cast all in one mould, 
the great bulk of the natives having the shortest stature, the 

l It rtkSLy trf mentioned that while Fenka rnakes the SSsj^uH Illyrians from 
Upper hair {Zur Miftel- *■ Stidmnflv * in IVitHfr Aaikrvp, 

Cti. p. ifl), E. A * Freeman holds thnl they were Wl «nly Aryan*. but 
dOKjjr aide Id the Ftnraafla, speaking fc, ai3 tn/Sewk/pd Latin, 1 " yr *HH>dfaing 
which did not differ more widely from Latin than one dialect of Greek differed 
fftMn mother" {TAi fliit*ry e/Shity etO> I- p- +SS)- Hot was pot 

Freeman V «n>n(; point, and for this ssstimplfcftn there is no kind of proof- 
Besides nsira* K such as Motjrta, Aeii + tJybla which arc not Latin, there su r*«ve 
only two Sicul wofds which are nt&G tint Latin » f&flafat, a game, and 1 *- 

retping'htnk, 

» t. *a. * vi. a. 

+ /'j.rfr /. Zteft Amtrwfifogte* ftf EmoJegiriv Kerne, 
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brownest eyes and hair, the lcmjs»t heads, swarthiest com¬ 
plexion of ill the Italian populations- “They consequently form 
quite a distinct variety amongst the Italian races, which 1* natural 
enough when we remember the seclusion in which this island ho* 
retJned for so man, They seem to have b-£ P££d 

as if in some natural museum to show us what the 1-JS 
branch of (he Mediterranean stock may Iwc been in ■ CO 
times, Vet they were probably preceded by the microcephalous 
dwarfish race described by Sergi as one of the early Mediterranean 
stocks. Their presence in Sardinia has now been determined b, 
A Niceforo and K. A. Qnnis. who find that of about ,30 sku s 
from old graves thirty have a capacity or onlj 1150 c -^ wr ' 
while several living persons range m height rom 4 - ' 

4 ft. 11 in, Niceforo agrees with Sergi in bringing this d 

^^c^^bility*, timitar phenomena are 

presented by the Corsicans who show “the 

length of face and narrowness of the forehead. p 

Index drops from S T and above in the Alps to 

the line. Cotncidently the colour of hair and eyes c , 

dark, almost black. The figure is less amply P»P«* 0 ^‘ J* 

people become light and rather agile. 1 „ 

« a » re .. .1,. —• .in* M. » ■» ,2 

a inches below the avenge for Teutonic hurope, although the 
people of Northern Africa, pure Mediterranean Europeans, are 

"In'he'ltalian peninsula Sergi holds not only that .he 
aborigines were exclusively of Ligurian, U Mediterranean stock 
£SKKU still persist* in the whole of.he «***£ 
of the Tiber, although here and there mixed with Aryan dement* 
££ of tto river these elements *«.*£*£ - £ 
Italian Alps and at present are dommont »> *■ J 0 f 

Po=. In this way lie would explain the rising percent**, 

t , a , d wis*. torn. 4 t*&W- t0) ; t 

* Kangs Of eephulie inrtw °f f our hesdi ilsditd Rl l J vy , 1 .1 ° 

* Am t tralM, P- ’**- Kencr for (ta 

name 0 f " Imliei,” which he lo «(*»* W dw Arya ^ ^ 
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round heads in that direction, the Ligurirtns being for him, a* 
Mated, long-headed, the Aryans round headed. 

Similar) v Dr Beddofij oommerLiing oti Livi's statistics,. showing 
predominance of tall stature, round heads, and fair complexion in 
Nonh Italy, infers that a type, the one we usually call the 
Mediterranean, docs really predominate in the south, and exists 
in a state of comparative purity in Sardinia and Calabria ; while 
m the north the broad headed Alpine type Is powerful, but is 
almost everywhere more or less modified by, or interspersed with 
other types—Germanic, Slavic* or of doubtful origin—to which the 
variations of stature and complexion may probably be d at least in 
part, attributed 

Similar relations prevail in the Balkan peninsula, where the 
Mediterranean stock is represented by the Pciasgh 
MriJ^- gr LhP substratum the Ary™ by the Slav intruders. Thus 
Tancina. the Haniitic race still persists all along the northern 

shores of the Mediterranean from Spain {Iberians} through Italy 
and the islands [Ligurians) to Greece (Felugiras), and passes 
with these Fdasgians into Asia Minor. Moreover the same stock 
ranges according to Sergi westwards to the British Isles, worthy 
wards through central Europe to Scandinavia, and eastwards 
into Russia, everywhere forming the true aboriginal or pre-Aryan 


[icitiiMb. "A 4ju»U primi alalatori. hjwtja it fiemifi di Italics, 

non a popoUzumi hkecssitc [Aryan Umbrian*], the avrebbere rijqggiita i 
prim s aHlanti M (p, do), The result Ei a 3il t]c Confusing, 1 p Italic u beiiiR now 
ihe accepted name of the UlUfatB brtftch of the Aryan linguistic family, nriil ftl*> 
ComracmEy applied lo the Aryans of I h i* Italic ipccch^ although the word 
/salt* ii^lf was undoutis«Hy indigenous (Ligurian} and rvot ini radtlfttl by the 
Aryans, It would perhaps lie belter lu repaid “Italia” ju a +i gnjgrapliica] 
caprtssLon 11 applicable to a] E its inhabitant*, whatever their origin or speech. 

1 Stifntf JnEy i%. It will be noticed that I he fact In accepted 

hy all, are differently falcfprcLed i*? Redduc and Seigt, lhe latter taking [he 
long-headed element in North Italy u the atK)n£inal |Ligurian], modified hy 
the later inirtwan of xotnnl-headed Aryan Slav*, Teuton*, and especially K-etc-, 
while Kcddw seenni lo regard the brojuLheaded Alpine ns ibe original+ after- 
wank modified by immive long-headed type* “Gcnttank* Slavic* or i>f doubt¬ 
ful origin, pp Hither view would no doubt account far the present rel*li«M; 
\mt Sergi's study of the prehistoric remains [see above] seem* to compel 
acceptance of hi* eKpknaiian, From the atattiticH an average height of not 
more than $ ft. 4 in. results far the whole of I Laly. 
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dement* and is consequently represented by the dolidio skulls 
from the British long burrows, from the German Rejhengmber, 
and from the Kurgan* of the Russian steppe. While this bril¬ 
liant generalisation, based on solid anatomical studies, may be 
accepted without reserve for the Mediterranean and British lands \ 
it Hcems beset with pave* perhaps insurmountable, difficulties 
when applied to central and east Europe, as will be seen when 
we come to deal with Germanic and Slav origins. 

Meanwhile, returning to the African home of these Haniiies, we 
find them still forming not merely the substratum, Jtalft oftht 
but the great bulk of the inhabitants throughout^ all 
teroMol time from the Atlantic to the Red Sea, 
and from the Mediterranean to Sudan, although since Muham¬ 
madan times largely intermingled with the kindred Semitic »torfc 
(mainly Arabs) in the north and west, and in the east (Abysstpm} 
with the same stock since prehistoric times. All are comprised 
by Sergi * in two main divisions 

i. Eastern Hamits*, answering to the Eihmpk Branch 
of some writers, of somewhat variable type, comprising the Old 
anrl Modem Egyptians now mixed with Semitic (Arab) elements; 
the Nubians (excluded by me for reasons stated at p. 74); 
Bejas, the Afyssfumnt, collective name of all the peoples between 
Khor Barka and Shoa (with, in some places, a considerable in¬ 
fusion of Himyantic or early Semitic Wood from South Arabia); 
the Gallas (Gallas proper, Somali, and Afars or IJanakib); the 
Marat .and Wakttma. 

*. Northern Hasiiths, answering to the Berber (If ester*} 
Branch of some writers, comprising the Mediterranean Berbers 
of Algeria, Tunis, and J npoli ; the Atlantic Berbers [ShlnAs and 
others) of MaroCto ; the (Vest Saharan Berbers commonly called 
Tnarex*', the Tibus of the East Sahara; the Fnhilu, dispersed 


1 kefrrrine to one ******* f»nn of ^ull from N^rkra. whleh he 
rtlU "V& Je." Sdgi *j* lb=U ft. African origin -‘mania m rt l«* m <Iul.hu>, 

Zke antichiUTma, avendoae '*>dpo tvlhsmks TrouHe- W, 

e net cumuli neolMd ddU l-ran ft****" Ml' till’d, p. I lit 
* In h« ftlreSily quoted awnumjental work. Africa. ■ "• V ■’> 

Stirpr €***tii' r *i 'fiirin. f & 9 j - 
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amongst the Sudanese Negroes; the GttawMs of the Canary 
Islands, 

Of the Eastern Handles he remarks generally that they 
do no! form a homogeneous division* but raslier a 
HiSSt**" 1 *™ number of different peoples either crowded together 
Sri separate areas* or dispersed in the territories of 
other peoples. They agree more in their inner than in their 
outer characters* without constituting a single ethnical type. 
The cranial forms are variable, though converging, and evidently 
to be regarded as very old varieties of an original stock. The 
features are also variable* converging and characteristh 1 ', vrkh 
straight or arched (aquiloid) nose [juke different from the Negro ; 
lips rather thick, but never everted m in the Negro; hair usually 
frizzled, not wavy; heard thin; skin very variable, brown, red- 
brown, black-brown t ruddy black, chocolate and coffee-brown, 
reddish or yellowish, these variations being clue to crossings and 
the outward physical conditions* 

In this assumption Sergi is supported by the analogous case of 
the western Berbers betwxen the Senegal and Morocco* 10 whom 
Collignon and Deniker L restrict the term 44 Moor/' 
as uo ethnical name. The chief groups, which 
range from the Atlantic coast east to the camping 
grounds of the true Tuaregs* are the Trarsas and Braknas of the 
Senegal river, and farther north the Dwaish (Idoesh)* USedhBdli, 
U led-Embark, and Uled-en-Nasdr. From a study of four of 
these Moors, who visited Paris in 1895, it appear? that they are 
not an A rabo-Berber cross, as commonly supposed* but true 
Hamites, with a distinct Negro strain, shown especially in their 
frizzly hair* bronze colour* short broad nose, and thiekish bps* 
their general appearance showing an astonishing likeness to the 
Bcjas* A far?, Somali, Abyssi nian 5* and other Eastern Hamita 
This is not due 10 direct descent, and it is more reasonable to 
suppose 11 that at the tw^o extremities of the continent the same 


The W«itcre 
' M tmn." 


1 An Aftturti dif £htfgul % in A 1 A rtf A j p. h ). 

* Time u, the SunArt/A-dit AifAa/n „ 1 hm* who wear the htkam or veil, which 
is needed Lo protect them from itie sand, but Ins now acquiTtil rriidiots* Signi¬ 
ficance, and is never w^rra by the “Mwv" CCI he ICIcPn, originally A badge* 
nnw often a god. 
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causes have produced the same effects, and that from the infusion 
of "a certain proportion of black blood in the Egyptian [eastern] 
and Berber brandies of the Ham ties, there have sprung close)}' 
analogous mixed groups 1 /' From the true Negro they are also 
distinguished by their grave and dignified bearing, and still more 
by their far greater intelligence. One of the visitors lo Paris 
taught himself enough French to expound such abstruse terms 
as diHirinti which was the cAtmm droit “right road/' his hand 
Iwiruing from earth to heaven* and mt*$H nwr, which was explained 
by a walking-stick '‘heavy, black, hard/' [he rest substance, thus 
plunging into the subtleties of the Schoolmen with their distinc¬ 
tions between iuhshinfin and Quidmiaiui. 

Both divisions of the Hamite, continues Setgi, agree sub- 
stanliallv in their bony structures and thus form a 
single anthropological group with variable skull— n* m m«*TFpc. 
pentagonoid, ovoid, ellipsoid, sphenoid, etc,, as ex¬ 
pressed in hit new terminology—but constant* that is, each variety 
recurring In all the branches- face also variable {tetragonal* 
ellipsoid. etc*), but similarly identical In all the branches] profile 
non-prognathous ; eyes dark, straight* not prominent] nose straight 
or arched; hair smooth, curly, long* black or chestnut; beard 
Ml, also scant; lips Lb in or slightly tumid, never protruding: 
skin of various brown shades; stature medium or tall 

Such is the great anthropological division, which was diffused 
continuously over a vast area in North Africa, Europe, and Asia; 
differing however wish [he different physical environments in its 
secondary characters* which appear not as individual variations 
but as inherited varieties, persisting through all time, in fact 
behaving like the varieties of a well established zoological 
species. 

Nothing is more astonishing than this strange persistence not 
merely of the Berber type, but of the Berber tem|>er*ment and 
nationality since the Stone Ages, despite the successive invasions 
of foreign peoples during the historic period, hirst came the 
Sir Ionian Fhtenicians, founders of Carthage and I dea probably 
about 1500 h.c* The Creek occupation of Cyrenaica { 6 j 3 ilc.) 
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was followed by the advent of the Romans on the ruins of the 
Cartbagsman empire. The Romans have certainly 
Eiemcf«» ia left distinct traces of their presence, and some of 
Miurjianii. ^ ^ ure3 highlanders sdll proudly call themselves 
Mufttaniyts, These Shawku (« Pastors ") form a numerous group* 
ill claiming Roman descent, and even still keeping certain Roman 
and Christian feasts, such as Bw /«4 ir>. Christinas; lunar or 
Jamu'ity (New Year's Day); Spring ( Easierj. &c. A few Lati ti 
words also survive such as mtkQ- hoitus; hrrush - (|ucrcus 
(evergreen oak); milii »miHiariuni (milestone) 

After the temporary Vandal oocujuation came the great Arab 
invasions of the jth and later centuries, and even these had been 
preceded by the kindred Ruadifc^ who had in pre-Moslem rimes 
already reached Mauritania from Arabia- With the Jews* some of 
whom had also reached Tripolitans before the New Era, a steady 
infiltration of Negroes from Sudan, and the recent Flench* Spanish, 
Italian, and Maltese settlers, we have all the elements that go to 
make up the cosmopolitan population of Mauritania. 

But amid them all the Berbers and the Arabs stand out as the 
flrib if,a immensely predominant factors, still distinct despite 

strbcf can- their common Hamito-Semitic origin and later tnter- 
minglings. r rhe Arab remains above alt a nomad 
herdsman, dwelling in tents. Without house or hamlet a good 
stock-breeder, but a bad husbandman, and that only on com- 
Putaion. "The ploughshare and shame enter hand in hand into 
the family," says the national proverb, To find 5]>ace for his 
flocks and herds he continues the destructive work of Carthaginian 
and Roman, who ages ago cleared vast wooded tracts for their 
fleets and commercial navies, and thus helped to deteriorate the 
North African climate. 


The Berber on die contrary loves the sheltering woodlands; 
he is essentially a highlander who carefully tills the forest glades, 
settles in permanent bonnes, and often develops flourishing in¬ 
dustries. Arab society is feudal ond theocratic, ruled by a 
despotic Sheikh, while the Berber with his _fimaa w or "Witenage- 
mot," and his Kamm or unwritten code, feels himself a freeman ; 
and it may well have been this democratic spirit, inherited by his 
European descendants* that enabled the western nations to take 
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the lead in the onward movement of humanity. The Arab iffain 
js 5! fanatic, ever to be feared, because he blindly obeys the will 
of Allah proclaimed by his prophets, marabouts, anti mahdis . 
But the Berber, a bom sceptic, looks askance at theological 
dogmas; an unconscious philosopher, he is far less of a fatalist 
than hts Semitic neighbour, who associates with Allah countless 
demons and jins in the government of the world. 

In their physical characters the two races also present some 
striking contrasts, the Arab having the regular oval brain cap 
and face of the true Semite, whereas the Ikrtier head is more 
angular, less finely moulded, with more prominent cheek bows, 
shorter and less aquiline nose, which combined with a slight 
degree of sub-nasal prognathism, imparts to the features coarser 
and less harmonious outlines. He is at the same time distinctly 
taller and more muscular, with less uniformity in the colour of 
the eye and the hair, as might be expected from the numerous 
elements entering into the constitution of the present Berber 

populations. . 

In the social conflict between the Arab and Berber races, the 
almost unique spectacle is presented of two nearly equal elements 
(same origio, same religion, same government, same or analogous 
tribal groupings, at about the same cultural development) refusing 
to amalgamate to any great extent, although living in the closest 
proximity for over a thousand years. In this struggle the Arab 
seems so far to have had the advantage. Instances of lierberised 
Arabs occur, but are extremely rare, whereas the Berliers have 
not only everywhere accepted the Koran, but whole ml** have 
become assimilated in s|jeceh, costume, and usages to the Semitic 
intruders, Jt might therefore seem as if the Arab must ultimate y 
prevail. But we arc assured by the French observers that in 
Algeria and Tunisia appearance* are fallacious, however the case 
may stand in Marocco and the Sahara. “ Ihe Ara , wntis 
Dr Malbot, to whom 1 am indebted for some of these details, 
an alien in Mauritania, transported to a soil which docs not 
always suit him, so far from thriving tend* to disappear, whereas 

i The K«!*hU, sad tribes ehirf maiming of dr* late SaUM* 

rrtdt. claim In be ofuwuOM Anbde**ni wilh E" ,n « *“* '• 

tfuhJUDrawlnn limns. 
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the Berber, especially under the shield of France* becomes more 
and more aggressive, and yearly increases in numbers. At present 
he forms at least three-fifths of the population in Algeria and in 
Morocco the proportion is greater. He is the race of the future 
as of the past 3 ." 

This however would seem to apply only to the races, not to 
their languages, for we are elsewhere told that Arabic is encroach' 
ing steadily on the somewhat ruder Berber dialects 1 - Considering 
the enormous space over which they are diffused, and ihe thou- 
sands of years that some of the groups have cessed to be in 
contact, these dialects show remarkably slight divergence from 
the long ex tine [ proto- Harm tic speech from which ail have sprung. 
Whatever it be called—Kabyle, Zenana, Shawia, Taniashek, 
Shlnh—the Berber language is still essentially one K and the 
likeness between the forms current in Morocco* Algeria* the 
Sahara, and the remote Siwah Oasis on the confines of Egypt, is 
much closer, for instance, than between Norse and English in 
the sub-Aryan Teutonic group*. 

Hut when we cross the conventional frontier between the 
The Tibu* contiguous Tuareg and Tibu domains in the central 
Sahara (he divergence Is so great that philolo¬ 
gist* are still doubtful whether the two languages are even re¬ 
motely or at all connected My own impression is that Tibu 
stands to Berber as Berber to Semitic on the one hand and to 
on the other-—all disjWlt i mem&ra of a primeval mother- 
tongue* Cxtitlct for many thousands of years, and no more or even 
less capable of reconstruction than the organic Aryan mother- 
tongue on which so much unprofitable labour has been lavished 
The Tibus themselves, apparently direct descendants of the 
ancient Garanin rues, have their primeval home in the Tibestt 
range, r> + the " Rocky Mountains/' whence they take their 

1 Lei CAnAumi de»iiii i%j b p. 14. 

d P- 17* 

1 The tfffltli collected by Sir H. H* Johnson ai Dwim m Tunil «hr»w a 
treat rc-dijiblance with the hipping# af the Saharan Tuaregs in A ihe sheikh 
of That place “admitted ShriE hw | people could unrierM-and fltwl nuke them its 
understood by iJiqm fierce nomadt, who range between the withent froniier of 
Algeria and Turn* and the Sudu* 1 (Gugr, Jura, i&pfel, p. *90), 
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name'- There vt two distinct sections, the northern Ttdat. 
i retailing the a branch of the Garamantes 

located by Ptolemy somewhere between Tnpolitatia and 1 himma 
fFeean), and the Southern Davu, through whom the 1 thus 
merge gradually in the negroid populations of central Sunn. 
This intermingling with the blacks dates from remote times, 
whence Ptolemy’s remark that the Garamantes seemed truher more 
11 Ethiopians* than Libyans'. Bui there can be no doubt that 
the full-blood Tibus, as represented by the northern section, are 
mte Handles, and although the type of the men w 
coarser than that of their Tuareg neighbours, that of the women 
is almost the finest in Africa. “ Tbeir women are charming w'ule 
still in the bloom of youth, unrivalled amongst their ■ ]»* 
North Africa for their physical beauty, pliant and graceful ngums 

It is interesting to notice amongst these >om«wh» 

Saharan nomads the slow growth of culture, and the curmu 
survival of usages which have their explanation utj«unUive«^ 
conditions, “The Tibu is always diMAdi hw«, uxj* 
a fellow^onntryman in the desert, he is carefu n ‘ ,, 

without due precaution. At sight of each other both generally 
stop suddenly; then crouching and throwing the n am _ 
lower part of the face in Tuareg fashion, they ««*(. 
able sitar in their right and the shangerinangor, or bill-hook, in 
£r tft. After thie preliminaries they begin to interchange 

rente* nW .very answer -•* «*«•■<•“ » f 

to Allah. Tl.™ fortwlities hsnallr “f 1 ”” , , M ha , „ 

vl<ui,l, *11 this means nothing mo™ than » *■»■« “ 

* shsMnm.ts nmungst mom »d™nc=<l (moplM, “ “J"'“ 
,0 tines when every stranger “ ■ *»«• **» ““ r b “"”“ 
hospa (host, guest). , 

. 7V.^=’-K«k Paopk"; tf. P 

m „, branch «f the fkiuil, on ««* »* ■£*£ *-d ^ 

i 'fWhB Ai ami a*rw H* "?■ 1 1 

ster£K=S^“S|Sf 5?1: 

poantian wrriti^ already i*‘h« Llh|[ ^ ,,flw lha ‘ } 

» Rtelu*. Eng- *A wt- P- + , 9 * 

* lb. p. 4 jo. 
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It will lie noticed that the Tibu domain, with the flow 
Ths absolutely impassable Libyan desert 1 , almost com- 

pietciy separates the western from the eastern 
section of the Hamites pro|>er. Continuity, how¬ 
ever, is afforded, both on the north along the shores of the 
Mediterranean to the Nile Delta (J-owtr Egypt), and on the south 
through Darfur and Kordofttn to the White Nile, and thence 
down the main stream to Upper Egypt, and through Abyssinia, 
Galla and Somali lands to the Indian Ocean. Between the Nile 
and the east coast the domain of the Eastern Handles stretches 
from the equator northwards to Egypt atid the Mediterranean. 

Jt appears therefore that Egypt, occupied for many thousands 
of years by an admittedly Ham i tic people, might have been reached 
either by the Western Hamites by the Mediterranean route, or by 
the Eastern Hamites down the Nile. But it may be suggested 
that the Hamites were specialised in the Nile valley itself, and 
spread thence over North Africa, in which case Egypt need not, 
so in say, have been reached at all, but should be regarded ,is the 
cmdle nf the race. I he point is insoluble, because, when appeal 
is nude to the evidence of the Stone Ages, we find nothing to 
choose between such widely separated regions as Somaliland, 
Upper Egypt, and Mauritania, all of which have yielded suiier- 
abundant proofs of the presence of man for incalculable ages, 
estimated by some paielhnqlogists at several hundred thousand 
i cars, IV hen the Nile flowed in a bed 400 or juo feet higher 
than its present level it was inhabited by men who can scarcely 
lie called primitive, for they were able to manufacture these won¬ 
derful stone implements discovered by Burton, de Morgan, Bettie. 
and others, to reproduce which would baffle the skill of hundreds 
of rude tribes still living in Africa, Australia, and South America. 

If it be asked, we these men Hamites? w e can but answer, yes. 
Hamites im If'ttden, Hamites in process of specialisation, a 
process, it must be inferred, going on simultaneously in Somalia 
land, m L T p|>er Egypt, and Mauritania, in fact, in the whole of 

from the cnonnnui sheen of niff- near the Kli^heh lit Zetlet. 
gculogut of G, Rohlf* expedition in ifcjnks thnt even ifcj, aamly wmit 
fojfi} laaNc supported a rich v^gjrtnlfon in Qi:ag^tiiary 
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North Africa since pleistocene man wandered from Indo-Malaysia 
Into that region. 

It might seem therefore that the question of Egyptian origins 
was .settled by the mere statement of the case, and Wj1ni 
that there could be no hesitation in saying that the 
Egyptian Hamites were evolved on Egyptian soil* consequently 
are the true autochthones an the Nile valley. Vet there is no 
ethnological question more hotly discussed than this of Egyptian 
origins and culture, for the two seem inseparable. There are 
broadly speaking two schools; the African, whose fundamental 
views are above briefly set forth^ and the Asiatic, which brings 
the Egyptians with all their works from the neighbouring con 
linent. But, seeing that I he Egyptians are now admitted to be 
Hamites, that there arc no Hamites to speak of (let it be frankly 
said, none at all) in Asia 1 , and that they have for untold ages 
occupied many millions of square miles in Africa, the more 
moderate members of the Asiatic school now allow that, not the 
people them selves, but their culture only came from western .Asia 
(Mesopotamia), If so, this culture would of course have its roots 
in the delta, which is first reached by the Isthmus of Suez from 
Asia, and spread thence, say, from Memphis up the Nile to 
Thebes and Upper Egypt, and that is the assumption* But at 


I TJie Kaihile gho*t ihrmM have beefl bill after Sir K- burton wrote that 
ED pratulale a Kuahitc tnnfligMikm to nacoufil fuf the Coucufen type and the 
Aryan * miscegenation s In she rux* md bngtLige* of EgJP 4 - "nntf of 
[he wildest ibeurics ever propounded by mortal maii- ,s The %y| uf 

iht Aaiilk schcwl, urbo holds Uopite HcrodoHu, that art had no infancy ill 
Euyp[ T anti hm a personal aversion lo a prchi’riodc Hteine Age (which he dn^iei 
r } prfcrfh <# begins hy inventing a people settled somewhere near I nil*, 
l living pawed through the preliminary *VLg& aod the 'apogee of 

ili elvilirauiotf, 1 thi* popple emigrates bodily westward, lwvi?E tHf trace rsf 
ii^f ^ 11,* old home. WO signs of it* exodus m notice irt hirfory. It mckn 
Egypt, and Falls io maki ng pyramid# and other maHexpaee^ of the highest art, 
which afterwards begin 10 decay and be&ene Egyptian. Marvellous to relate, 
Shi* id the belief of wuind and ripe scholar* " W it jhm 

aN d Midin^ m Anthnp. hut. No*. J&J&, ^ *&}• 11lc ™ « F"' 

tody poAlegniii to Efol of She American “ Arias W whu in U,c ^ine wild way 
n-ftu* .n indigenous cult life to the New World, and bring everything 
fmm the Old- 
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that time there was no delta’, or At least It was only in process 
of formation, a kind of debatable region between land and 
water, inhabitable mainly by crocodiles, and utterly cinstiited to 
become the seat of a culture whose characteristic features are 
huge stone monuments, amongst the largest ever erected by man, 
and consequently needing solid foundations on terra Jima. It 
further appears that although Memphis is very' old, I hebes is 
much older, in other words, that Egyptian culture began in Upper 
Egypt, and spread not up but down the Nile, 1 bus all Asiatic 
claims are again excluded, unless indeed South Arabia formed 
part of the land of Punt (Somaliland?) from which Petrie is in¬ 
clined to bring the Retu. But South Arabia is not Babylonia, 
so this will not help the Asiatics " who with Hommel will have 
everything from Mesopotamia'. 

In a question of origins going back to such a prodigious 
antiquity, almost the first consideration is the climate, of which 
Dr Ebcrhard Frans’ has made a special study. That the abori¬ 
gines were not, as at present, so closely hemmed in by the desert 
sands, is evident, he says, from the fabulous development of the 
stone industry during the Neolithic period in n region which 
is now a wilderness, where scarcely a few bedouins can find 


!■ The Egjpiian* themielve* ImU a tradition that when Menea moved north 
he found the Delta Hill uehUt water. The aea reached almost w far « the 
fryyum, and the wtiule valley, eicepE the Tliekn, A malarLcuu swamp 
I Hera!- It, 4}. Thus hit into historic times memories still synrived that the 
ildiA wu of relatively recent formation^ puhI chat I he flrfM ( R&mku of the 
Pyramid tesla* blet fioftt* #<mi elf-) hi! already developed their soda! system 
before ihc Ijovtof Nile vfllky w# inhabitable. Hence whether the Nile look 
3o P wo years (Schweinfanb) or over 70,000* a* others hold, Eo fill in Its, eatuary* 
thc bqftciniiig of the prehistoric pcfiffi] nipi Hill bo set buck ttumv 

millEnninms before the new era. +F Ce qut run ns xkvom ilu *jihfira H Itn-meme 
alors sUloniK de rivieres, fttlwEe qiTil [ibe Ptllft] ne derail pas etre habitable, 
poiltrr con>tihid! a r^poque quatemaire M ( M, Zaborawaki* £u/< Sef. if AmthrOfr. 

I V- 

* As shown by G. lkrti.ru " H no Egyptian intdicifm^ either oil the snanijrAem, 
or an (su-pyrin or preserved by clftsfintl mitefl T ever pdlati to Alia u thrir first 
country*** and he refert« ta Dr S, Birch’s remark at the First Congrev of 
Oricntnlinli that ‘'w nrkatttfir Mpported (be hypoi heals of the eumgra- 

tion of the Egyptian! from Apia" A*tf&*vp* fn$L Jit. p, 4^ 

3 Csrnjfr fU- 4 d Cft 4 / Juthrvf. Feb, 1S9S, p. 10 sq. 
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sustenance for themselves and their wretched flock v A mossier 
climate must have prevailed, with springs and running waters, 
and the extensive terrace* flanking the mouths of the mountain 
streams between Kcttch and Kosseir, the well rolled pebbles, the 
beds 15 or 16 feet thick of calc-sinter fincrustations of carbonate 
of lime} in the now dry gorges of the Hammamat, undoubtedly 
deposited by springs, all show the former abundance of moisture 
in quite recent geological times. The same conclusion results 
from a study of the coral barrier-reefs skirting the shores of the 
Red Sea, with gaps at intervals opposite the wadi mouths, where 
the freshwater from the torrents prevented the polyps from build¬ 
ing, We may therefore conclude that parts of the present wastes 
were inhabitable, and this solves the question where that magni¬ 
ficent Neolithic culture of the first dynastic* originated, and whence 
the early Pharaohs drew those countless hosts for which the narrow 
Nile valley could never have afforded sustenance. Thus also are 
explained the numerous ancient settlements, the extensive quarries 
and mining operations^ whose debris amid the now waterless up¬ 
lands seem such an inexplicable puzzle. The more moist and tem¬ 
perate climate may be connected with the Ice Age farther north, 
as already suggested by Lepsius, who thought that to the glacial 
epoch of Europe corresponded a genial climate with a sufficient 
rainfall in the now overheated southern zones, and that in such 
an environment alone could be found the conditions needed for 
the development of a cultured people- 

In such a climate great progress was made, especially in the 
New Stone Age, which,as shown by M- J-de Morgan\ M*w Scene 

must liave been of vety long dtuition. 11 bu yielded 
a profusion of every imaginary kind 0/ implements Eerpj^ 
adapted to all the wants and usages of daily life, inJl * ,n8 ’‘' 

As elsewhere, this Age lingered on well into the Metal period, as 
seen in a beautiful'flint knife plated with gold on which are 
carved animal figures. The flints come not only from ordinary 
stations, but also from very old graves and dwellings, such as the 
necropolis of El-Amrah, four or five miles from Abydos. Here 

t Rxktrtktt At Origi/Ui A TAgt A & Pitrrt <t At JftW, 

1S96* 
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were found quantities of very coarse earthenware, and also much 
finer pottery, embellished with geometrical tracings, figures of ani¬ 
mals, and even hieroglyphics, lowing on the same spot the actual 
slow transition from rudimentary arts to a high level of culture. 
M, Morgan's view is that this Neolithic industry belonged to 
an indigenous race, later conquered by a foreign people who ini to- 
duced metallurgy and the civilisation of the monuments. I he 
illustrations seem to show a double overlapping of flints surviving 
amongst the ininidera, and of animal designs figured by them 
on the native poltery- 

These first intruders M, Morgan brings from A aw, because they 
introduced bronze* which he supposes was invented in Central 
Asia or South China. Bui the argument is inconclusive! and in 
fact, considering the discordant views now current on the subject 
of bronze* is for the present of no weight. On the other hand* 
Maspero, Zaborowski, Mariette, Petrie and many oiher leading 
authorities now' bold that the new comers, with whom the pre¬ 
historic metal period was ushered in* were, like the aborigines* 
of African origin. The earliest memories of the people were 
associated, not with Memphis* but with Abydos* where reigned 
Thoth and Osiris; and throughout the Old and Middle Empires 
all the domestic and other animals figured on the monuments 
were members of the African fauna. Such was the dog T a large 
greyhound with straight ears like the cabttu of Abyssinia* and the 
greyhound still surviving among the Saharan Tibus and Tuaregs ; 
in Egypt be was sacred to Anubis* whose priest were figured with 
heads of the greyhound type, Such were also the cat* resembling 
the Upper Nile wild breed, trained for the chase and mummified 
in prodigious numbers; the os* ais, gazelle* sheep, goat* duck* 
yooMi all of true African spedes. Neither horse nor camel, 
Asiatic and not African animals* came in at first s the former did 
not arrive till the New Empire* the latter apparently not till the 
Ptolemaic period 1 - It is also noteworthy that of the 11 skulls from 
EbAmrah measured by M. Fouquet aii hut one were distinctly 


1 Dr AV, C!urnfiwgHfiJ« says ' 1 unit iwwn in she end Jest period of Egyptian 
grfalness” [WisUrm CknUmHan, ttc- h Cambridge Univcrsiiy Press, 

Pm might rather say in the very latest, for no reference appeM* to be 
made Eo the camel in iny extant document* much before the New Em- 
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long-headed, of the type correal Handing 10 Prichard's u Fclosgic*” 
/a Sergio Hamitic or Mediterranean, 

M. Eaborawski points out 1 that nobody has yet been able even 
10 suggest any part of the worlds or any people* who were in 
possession of these same elements of culture before the Egypt ians. 
He had already remarked* that there U absolutely no foundation 
for the view that the Rctus arrived from Asia vtd the Isthmus of 
Suez. Thii was merely a reaction against those ancient and 
modern writers who imced Egyptian culture to Ethiopia, and the 
Egy ptians to the Negroes. It was mainly based on the erroneous 
idea that there was no white nice except those of Asiatic origin 
(Semites and Aryans), But we have now the FI amide w hite race 
of African origin, located m Upper Egypt, borne of Osiris \ land 
of Thebes, whose foundation is long prior to all history. This- 
regiou was divided into a number of independent petty stated 
with an organ[.nation recalling that of the Berber tribes, and they 
were first welded into a compact political body by Menes* king 
of Thini- By founding Memphis, and thus removing the centre 
of power for the first time to I awei Egypt, Metres merely shifted 
to this region the advanced bulwark of a dviliiation, which may 
have already been threatened by predatory hordes from Asia+ but 
had in any ease first taken root at some immensely remote epoch 
in Upper Egypt. 

Of course there are Asiatic elements even in the early Egyptian 
civilisation. Bronze art is very oldp and two statuettes in this 
metal arc attributed to the $ih or 6th dynasty, while in a tomb 
apparently earlier than the 4th Manelte found three wooden 
panel* with bas-reliefs presenting the type of the Semitic race. 
From the and or 3rd dynasty date other statues, such As that of 
Nefer, a young girl with ornaments in the Babylonian style. Hut 
all this merely proves ihut, a* implied in the legendary Osirian 
wa t% Egypt had relations with Asia in the vciy earliest historic, 

1 BhL JAnikrvp, p. 6*4 &U 

f Ln Fmpki Primitift dtCdfriquc S^mirrMait, in AW?W ft 1 GS$. 

■ Ouris already belong* to the mythical age, and thefure hit time the Reta* 
were- a rurie and savage people add hied to cartwhalisip* fropi which they were 
weaned by Isle and Odri*;—'Eyw t**f* twv t rat^^w^ayio.f 

Arm (Kftibet* £pigram r Grj£a ¥ p, JCJCth 

K. 3 1 
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and probably even in ^historic age* 

of the ml dynasty, waned with the nomads of Atebi* Feir**» 
aid left records of his exploits on the rocks of Sinai. But such 
“enta are quite re«M compared with ^-£*"** 
Egyptian culture, which go back to an epoch twice:» 
historic period (Bunsen, Renan). Indications 0 a thoroughly 
established social and political organisation have been traced b> 
Opjrert back tc 11,500 yearn Amongst the first cultivated 

plants were wheat, barley, sorghum, vetches, lupins, lentils, pease, 
most of which belong essentially to the African Horn. 

Corresponding with this progress in agriculture is the proves, 
in the arts, as revealed by the bas-reliefs and inscriptions catved 
by Snefru on the rocks of the Wady Maghaiah which although 
some 6000 years old. show * state of culture as fully developed as 
that under the New Empire, with thoroughly original features,and 
all the marks of a long previous exist***. At tins remote period 
written form had h«m given to the Egyptian language which had 
already been completely developed and differentiated from the 
allied Libyan (Berber^ and from the still more remotely connected 
Semitic family. When we consider the a maxing tenacity both of 
the H ami lie and Semitic sections of this linguistic stock, such 
a statement alone should satisfy the most sceptical as to the 
immense antiquity of civilised man in the Nile valley. And proofe 
are accumulating I hat this race was already highly specialised 
with features of European type. At the Peshasheh necropolis 
nearly opposite Beni Suef, Petrie found in 1897 the portrait 
statue of Prince Nenklieftka of the gtli dynasty (3700 B-c), a 
man of pleasing expression and '* European features 1 ." M, Lonet 
also describes several royal persons from the tomb of Amenophis 11. 
{1500 B.C.) as distinguished by luxuriant hair and well-preserved 
features “to a marked degree like those of the present Fellah in*. 

Sergi tabulates eight primary varieties of old Egyptian 

R*yjrti»n gkyjij w j t j, stVcra j gub-varieties, all specified in hi* 
Tyt * formidable (some have called it bewildering) nomen¬ 

clature, and all still persisting both in Egypt and amongst the 


i &ii&aiAik t 1 Jfl* Mem* £1//, F*nJ v iSpfl, 

a tfaiarti *priJ l+f & fWr 
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other Eastern Hamkes: “The persistence of the nice is therefore 
shown in this historical and most ancient people, which has had 
vicissitudes and inierminglings enough to infer a complete change 
in its physical characters and the efface me nt of its old ethnic 
dements 1 ." 

Thanks to this amazing stability of the early types, Egypt is a 
region of quite exceptional Interest to the anthropo¬ 
logist. Owing to the remarkable continuity of its 
now changeless climate, and of a historic record 
unbroken for over 70*0 years, it affords a better illustration than 
most other lands of the still obscure principle of convergence in 
biological forms. That plants and animals should, under the 
environmental conditions, have undergone but slight change since 
Pharaonic days is perhaps no more than might be expected. 
But that the Retus type itself should have emerged in its integrity 
from such secular intemunglings of peoples—E he problematical 
Hytios and Hiltites, Petrie's “New Race." blue-eyed Libyans, 
continuous Ethiopic infiltrations, early and later Arabs and 
kindred Assyrian Semites, Persian, Greek, and Roman "Aryans 1 ’ 
Levantines, Turks, Circassian Mamluks, Albanians, Franks and 
others—is indeed a wonder perhaps best explained on the assump¬ 
tion (hat in certain cases environment is an albpoEeni crucible* 
in which foreign ingredients are fused in the general amalgam. 
It b not to be sup posed* for instance, thai the Moslem Arab 
bedouins have ever formed unions with the native Christian Ropes, 
direct descendants of the old Egyptians. Yet when the wo. den 
statue of an official under Khephrcn (a*** &c.) was brought to 
light, it was at once named the " village Sheikh, 1 ' because of its 
striking resemblance to the then living local headman 1 , "■ I he 
Egyptians themselves have come down from the Old Empire 
through all ihe vicissitudes of conquests, mixtures of races, 
changes of religion and language, so little altered lhat the fdlah 
of to-day is often the image of the Egyptians who built the 


* AfrrM* etc, p. &f* 

t Majpcjn alwp remarks that "the profile copied from a Theban mummy 
taken at toward frum a necropolis of ibv i&th dyfidlly* and ft»pw*d with the 
of a modem Luxor peasant. would almost for a family \xmmi 
[fJjK'tt iff C(v. p. 4U). 
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pyramids’* In most regions a general fusion of nauve and 
foreign peoples result* in conformity to a new type different from 
the old; but in Kgypt <hu ^«ign elements, even without com- 
mineling, tend to conform, U converge towards the old Retus 
prototype. It is clear therefore that the Rems themselves are the 
outcome of their environment, and to that extent true aborigines, 
and not Kushite immigrants from Asia at the close of the New 
Stone Age- Nor is it likely that any fresh discoveries can now be 
made which will invalidate this conclusion. 

Vet, except the priestly and military castes, on whom the kmg 
relied for support, the whole of the population, 
whether nominally free or slaves, were doomed to a 
life of incessant tml t relieved from monotony by the 
irregular visits of the taxgaiHerer, when there were mannings and 
weeping throughout the land. "Shall I idl thee of the mason, 
how he endures misery? exposed to all the winds, while he builds 
without any garment but a belt* and while the bunch of lotus 
flowers [which is fired] on the [completed] houses, is still far mi! 
of his reacli, his two amis are worn out with work, his provisions 
are placed higgledy-piggledy amongst his refuse—when the work 
is quite finished, if he has bread he returns home* and his children 
have been beaten unmercifully [during his absence]....The shoe¬ 
maker moans ceaselessly, and he gnaws the leather. 3 he baker 
...sulijtttsthe loaves to the fire...while his head is inside the oven 
his son holds him by the leg?—if he slips he falls there into the 
flames 1 / 1 

"The dele ruination not to pay the taxes except under the 
stick was proverbial from ancient times. Whoever paid his dues 
before he had received a merciless beating would be overwhelmed 
with reproaches by his family, and jeered at without pity by bh 
neighbours.,*When the tax fell due...for several days there wa$ 
nothing to be heard but protestations, threats, beatings, cries of 
pain from the taxpayers, and piercing lamentation* from women 
and children. The performance over, calm was reestablished, 
and the good people, binding up their wounds, resumed their 


1 L&lr^ /fxmflft Origini* p* 

1 Selli^f Fnp)'ni&, quoted by M**pero. p. 313+ 
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round of daily life unlit the next taxgatheringV' The bread 
above referred to was usually in ihe form of small round or oblong 
cakes about haifan-indl thick* anti was so coarse and gritty that in 
the long run it ruined the strongest teeth*. It is this dire misery 
which, combined with their unchangeable type, connects the 
pyramid-builders through the long ages with the modem fellahtn, 
who have only now been relieved from hopeless oppression by 
British intervention in Egypt. 

A brighter if mdef social state is presented by the kindred 
Eastern Karaites* who form a continuous chain of other 
dark Cmmic peopled from the Mediterranean to 
the equator, and whose ethnical unity is now &£■*- 
estahlishcd by Sergs on anatomical grounds*. Bor¬ 
dering on Upper Egypt, and extending thence to the foot of the 
Abyssinian plateau, is the Beja section, whose chief divisions 
Ababdeh, Hadcndowa, Bishari, Beni-Amer—have from the earliest 
times occupied the whole region between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. Recent events have familiarised the English reader with 
many of their tribal names, and with some of their usages, notably 
that fondness for elaborate coiffures, which has earned for our 
late foes, now the friendly Hadendowas, the popular designation 
of M Fuaaty--W uzbim-" They never need have been foes, had our 
officials, at the time of the Mahdi’s revolt, been able to under¬ 
stand that tiicy were not'“Arabs” but Handles, whom a little 
diplomacy would have easily gained over to our side without any 
bloodshed * 

In peaceful limes many hours are daily pven up to the toilet, 
and in Suakim “ hairdressing plays such an tmjMrtanl part that a 
whole street is devoted to this biisitms L I saw some twelve shops 
which dealt exclusively in the egg-alraped balls of mutton-fat, the 
favourite hair ointment* Close by were, perhaps, as many stores 
trading in various mineral powders in all colours of the rainbow, 

I Misper* p, 3U+, Where Am. HuedUlW. E« qn«t«lt "Eraheerit ip«U cn(, 
riquil nan in(Hi*n« 1 o tribute ploHmai 1 ft «rpore ***» Dewndat, 1 ’ XXJ1. eh. 
16 . JJ. 

' Pnd, p. jto. 

* Africa* f&rim, 

* S« an this paint my Etkmeisgf c/ Stti&tw, p- JO- 
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which are dusted over the greasy superstructure and regarded a* 
most effective. Here are also haLf-s-dosen tents of the native 
hairdressers, where the mysteries of the toilet receive the finishing 
touch. The style differs, as a rule, but little from that of the other 
Iteja tribes or even of the Abyssinian*. The black, kinky, and 
waw hair, essentially different from the fine woolly hair of the 
Negro, is drawn out so as to completely cover the ear, and is then 
disposed in two main divisions by a horizontal parting. I he 
upper mass is raised to a top knot, while the rest is plaited in 
small tresses with their ends unravelled. But the whole is 
first saturated with mutton-fat which causes it to retain the shape 
given to it by the deft hand of the artist 1 ." 

Through the Afars (Danikil) of the arid coothuut* between 
Abyssinia and the sea, the Itejas are connected with the numerous 
Ha mi tic populations of the Somali and Galla lands. 
Tor the term “Soma l," which is quite recent and of 
course unknown to the natives. Major H* M. Abud 
suggests an interesting and plausible explanation. Being a hos¬ 
pitable people, and milk their staple food, “the first word a 
stranger would hear on visiting their kraals would be *Sb mdl, 
i,e, “Go and bring milk.” Strangers may have named them from 
this circumstance, and other tribal names may certainly be traced 
to more improbable sources. 

The natives hold that two races inhabit the land:—(i) Asha, 
true Soma 1 $, of whom there arc two great divisions, Ddrbd and 
lihdk, both claiming descent from certain noble Arab families, 
though no longer of Arab speech; (i) HAwIva, who are not 
counted by the others as true Soma Is. but only “pagans,'' and 
also comprise two main branches, Aysa and Gadabuni. In the 
national genealogies collected by Major Abud and Captain Cos, 
many of the mythical heroes are buried at or near Meit, which 
may thus be termed the cradle of the Somal race. From this 
point they spread in all directions^ the Dardds pushing south and 
driving the Gallas beyond the Webbe Shebel, and till lately 
raiding them as far as the Tana river. It should be noticed that 


1 Yoti MiiUftiJ-t qaoted byjoflktr, TVtbw/Jh l- p. 55- 
1 Ctmabgii* a / tA* ■ 8 ^ 6 - 
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these genealogical tables ate far from complete, for they exclude 
most of the southern sections, notably the Rahanwin who have a 
very wide range on both sides of the Jub. 

In the statements made by the natives about true Somite 
and ■< pagans," race and religion are confused, and the distinction 
between Asha and Hdwfya is merely one between Moslem ami 
infidel. The latter are probably of much purer stock than the 
former, whose very genealogies testify to interminglings of the 
Moslem Arab intruders with the heathen at ►engines, . 

Despite their dark colour Prof. C. Keller 1 has no difficulty in 
regarding the Somali as members of the “(jaucasie Race, I he 
Semitic type crops out decidedly in several groups, and the) are 
generally speaking of fine physique, well grown, with proud bearing 
and often with classic profile, though the type is very variable 
owing to Arab and Negro grafts or the Hamitic stock, I he 
hair is never woolly, but, like that of the Jiejaa, ringletty an 
less thick than the Abyssinian and Galla, sometimes even quite 
straight. The forehead is finely rounded and prominent, eye 
moderately large and rather deep-set. nose straight, but also 
snub and aquiline, mouth regular, lips not too thick, head 

$ub-doIidio. __ .■ 

Great aitirniion has hecn paid to all these [%as>Lem _ ami 1 
peoples by Ph. PauUtschke', who regards the Gallas as both intel¬ 
lectually and morally superior to the Somite and Atam, ‘he chief 
reason being that the baneful influences exercised by the Arabs 
and Abyssinian* affect to a far greater extent the two latter than 
the former group. He credits these primitive peoples originally 
p'uispnlnglich”) with a monotheistic belief, or rather witn a 
LnoLism disturbed by diverse superstition*" Hut thts v.cw, 
which rests on the assumption that the aborigines in question 
distinguish between a Supreme God and a teg' number of spirits 
under him, is unsupported by any solid proof. 1 he characteristic 
feature in their religion is the predominance of animislu _oier 
natural mythological concept* A great part « played by liodile^ 
genii! even their animal ami tree worship has its roots ,nanimism, 

i ■- Kd^^twlicii In defl iStymftliJarofcTii. 11 L * X_1 ^ ^ ^ . , ' 

. Et^f kk .VM' Afrikvt Du S&* A'ultur Sr « Wfc 

S«*nil. Berlin, |S96. l vok 
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while none of the G*Slas or Somals unaffected by Islam are able 
to form any notion of a Supreme deity* 

But it is amongst the Abyssinian Hamitcs that are wet the 
strangest intemringlings of primitive and more advanced religious 
ideas On a seething mass of African heathendom, already m 
prehistoric time* affected by early Semitic idea* introduced by 
the Hi mya rites from South Arab!* was somewhat suddenly im 
posed an undeveloped form of Christianity by the preaching of 
Framentius in the fourth century* with results that cannot be 
called satisfactory While the heterogeneous ethnical dements 
have been merged in a composite Abyssinian nationality, the 
discordant religious ideas have never yeE been fused in a con¬ 
sistent uniform system. Hence “Abyssinian Christianity is a 
sort of by-word even amongst the Eastern Churches, while the 
social institution* are marked by elementary notions ol justice 
and paradoxical 11 ibanmnietic* practice* interspersed with a few 
sublime moral precepts. Many things came as a surprise to the 
members of the Kennel! Rodd Mission 1 , who could not under¬ 
stand such a strange mixture of savagery and lofty notions in a 
Christian community which, for instance* accounted accidental 
death as wilful murder. The case is mentioned of a man falling 
from a tree on a friend below and killing him. “He was adjudged 
to perish at the hands of the bereaved family, in the same manner 
as the corpse. Rut the family refused to sacrifice a second 
member, so the culprit escaped.* Dreams also arc resorted to, 
as In the days of the Pharaohs, for detecting dime. A priest is 
sent for, and if his prayers and curses fail* a small boy is drugged 
and told to dream. “Whatever person he dreams of is fixed on 
as the criminal; no further proof is needed...Jf the boy does not 
dream of the person whom the priest has determined on as the 
criminal, he is kept under drugs until he does what is required of 
him." » 

To outsiders society seems to be a strange jumble of an iron 
despotism, which forbids the idling of a horse for over £*o 
under severe penalties* and a personal freedom or licence, which 
allows the labourer to claim his wages after a week's work and 

i 


* Count Glrithcrt. AVvW/AV^T/ ft J/rtw/r*, iSjtf. 
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forthwith decamp to spend them, returning nest day or nest 
month as the humour takes him. Yet somehow things hold 
together, and a few Semitic immigrants from South Arabia have 
for over jooo years contrived to maintain some kind of control 
over the Hamitie aborigines who have always formed the bulk of 
lhe population in Abyssinia 
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TlJJi CADCASIC PEOPLES {continued). 


Til* hmtr«s—trad It, Origins, and Mlgnllofis—DMtkltf; Pktnidam; 
Auyrtaru; Amentm CdMtjnitn; iiittip&riirt —I'hri’iiicidn Cradle anil 
Mipmtmn—Tn« (timmitijn Myklket—Himjtittf—SciM# and Min,fan 
Origins— The tmanUt: Aramtattr, Snv Chateaus— Liter Srnaus— 
A Mian,*,; ManaHti; Dnmtt—Tkt j5tw—Origin*—Early and Later 
D^t WOM^ -Dimaa Phpdca^Typa—Pnacnl gauge ami rWntion— 
hr I!IniTES^Conffidiiig Thfflnts—73^ Am£i —Spread cjI thp Aririh 

Kace ais^E Lanjjuuigr Semilic Afhliothrixm—I k Kvaduijtpn_TilK I f tLiST 

CIAKI, a widespread rax-Hellenic People of th« Neolithic ami Bronze 
Agei—Knowfedee of Letlen-Tlte Crel.-ih and other .Egean Script*.- 
,+^ean Culm re a Local Development—Its Age amt Wcttwlnl Spread 
Irom Trey to Scandinavia jmi| Britain. ' 


The Kimyaritk immigrants, who thus still hold sway in a 
foreign land, have long ceased to exist as a distinct nationality 
in (heir own country, where they had nevertheless ages ago 
founded flourishing empires, centres of one of the very oldest 
civilizations of which there is any record. Should future research 
confirm the now generally received view that Hamites and Semites 
are fundamentally of ore sioclt, a view based both on physical and 

Tht s^mitea lin * uis| ' c da,a > tf,e CTadi * °f the Semitic branch will 
Cradle, also probably be traced to South Arabia, and more 

wip«u>na. d particularly lo that south'western region known to 

the ancient, 1 ; as Arabia helix, /./. the Yemen of the 
Arabs. While Asia and Africa were still partly separated in the 
north by a broad marine inlet before the formation of the Nile 
delta, easy communication was afforded between the two continents 
farther south at the head of the Gulf of Aden, where they are still 
almost contiguous. By this rouie the primitive Hamito-Semitic 
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populations may have moved either westwards into Africa, or. as 
would seem more probable, eastwards into Am, where m the 
course of *ga the Semitic type became specialised. 

On ibis assumption South Arabia would necessarily be ihc 
first home of the Semites, who in later times spread thence 
north and east, and became further specialised as 
Phnnifians on the east coast of Arabia and the 
neighbouring' Bahrein Islands: as Assyrian in Mesopotamia; 
u Arabs on the Ncjd steppe; as Csmttanitu, Meahks and 
others in and about Palestine; as Amuritts {Aramaans, Syntw). 
possibly even Ilittiks, in Syria and Asia Minor. 

Against this broad view of Semitic origins and early migrations 
there appear to be no serious objections of any kind, while the 

conditions. In the first place is to 1» considered the ^ ' a ™ 
area occupied by the Semites, both absolutely and rclntnely to 
the domains of the other fundamental ethnical groups. \Uuk 
the Mongols are found in jwsscssion of the greater part of sin 
and the Handle# with the Mediterraneans are diffused over 1 . 
whole of north Africa, south and west Europe since the .. v 
Ages, the Semites, excluding later expanse ns-Himyar.tes to 
Abyssinia. Phoenicians to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Moslem Arabs to Africa, Irania, and Trajisoxiane-haye always 
been confined to the south-west corner of Asia, compiling y 
little more than the Arabian Peninsula, Mwop^ Syn^ wjd 
(doubtfully) parts of Asia Minor, From this may bt 
important inference#-** that, as suggested the earii H^ 
Semitic migrations were not from east * ^5lyK 

African to the singularly contracted Asiatic area. ( ^ enB 

these migrations were comparatively W, not e3 ^ 1 . jj 

than the Neolithic period. At that time ™ 

peopled, so that the *em to 2 their 

as conquerors, an 1 asi ji 1 ^ J nM riin» of Mesopotamia, 

appearance amongst ‘he uplands), but from 

advancing, not from the morth (' , 

,h„ Gull). - » br ' 1 " ta ‘ 

authorities 1 . 
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It is the Wine with the Phoenicians, who, according t o 
PNasniciin Theodore Pent and others, had their first seats in 


Cradle and 
Migration*,. 


tlie Persian GiiEf. whence they passed in quite ]a!e 
limes |p the Mt'dilerranenn. at first as traders and 


seafarers fHyblos, Tyre. Sidon), then as colonists and founders of 
empires (Leptis Magna, Carthage, Gadcs). In the earlier 
references to the Syrian coast, a cylinder of Sargon I, (3800 s,c,), 
and another of his son Jiungi from Cyprus, no allusion is made to 
the Fhrenicians, who had probably at that time not yet reached 
the Mediterranean. Herodotus learnt from the priests of Baal 
Metkart, the great god of Tyre, that this place was founded about 
sjao R.C,, while Old Tyre on the mainland was much more 
ancient. Yet l yre was still but an obscure fishing town, whiie 
Byhlos, their oldest settlement, Sidon, and Beryta fBeyrem) were 
flourishing seaports, referred to in a papyrus of about t 3 io k,c. 
Amongst the places captured by Thutmes 111 (1600 n.c.) arc 
mentioned hoth Beryia and Akko (Acre). 

Altogether Phoenician origins in their new seals on the Syrian 
seaboard cannot be carried back beyond about 3000 p.c. Hr>w 
Lon thtj rti,!) have d^eJt in their first homes on the Arabian side 
of the Persian Gulf can only be Conjectured from the immerse 
(.‘stent of the burial grounds explored by Bent in the Bahrein 
Islands. Obviously these remains dale back into Neolithic times, 
and make it probable that the eastern Phteiudans had taken a 
chief part in the active trade carried on by the Sumerian city of 
l.ndhu with Sinai, possibly even with the far East, 4000 or sooo 
before the new era, 

M.i5 the “Phoenician Alphabet" amongst the treasures intro- 

Phwni*™ duceH im ° Gre ™ b V >l»se early distributora of 
Aiphmtct. eostem wares? Before Mr Evans’s discovery or a 
pre-Phojnician syllabary in Tretn tk„ 
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the Semites to the “Aryans," is not necessary, and cannot be 
proved. The syllabary stands apart, as an independent or 
separate development, while the eastern origin of the “Alphabet" 
i* for ever attested by the foims, the order, and very names of the 
letters, the Greek alpha, beta, gamma, delta, etc. being the Semitic 
ahph, ox; beih, house; ginxJ, camel; daleth, door, names them¬ 
selves suggestive of the ultimate pictorial or hieroglyphic origin of 
the system 1 . Early forms or prototypes of these letters have been 
sought, with but partial success, amongst lire Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
the Babylonian Cuneiforms, and the rock-inscriptions of the 
Minterna and So brains in South Arabia. 

These rock-inscriptions, great numbers of which have been 
recovered in recent years by Haldvy, Glaser and others, show tint 
in very remote times South Arabia, presumable cradle of die 
Semitic race, “ was a land of culture and literature, a seat of 
powerful kingdoms and wealthy commerce, which cannot fail to 
have exercised an influence upon the genera! history of the world 
Everything points to Saba (Sabtia), r.f. \emen, as the Sheba ol 
Scripture, which, in the time of Solomon, had extensive trading 

relations with Tyre, probably also with India and _ 

the east coast of Africa from Abyssinia to Sofala 
beyond the Zambesi. That the gold brought by the Tyrians and 
the Queen of Sheba came through Sofa la from the neighbouring 
mines worked by the Saba*n Semites has been all but proved by 
the investigations of Bent amid the ruins of Zimbabwe and other 
parts of Manica and Maiabililand. Sab®a is shown by .Unyfian 
inscriptions to have been a powerful state in the 8th century B.C., 
when it was conterminous northwards with the Nmevite empire 
under Ttgleth-Pileser and Sargon III. lake the Egypt 
it was formed by the fusion of several Himyante principalities 
ruled by the sopited Makarib, “Blessed," or high-pnest of Saba, 
who gave his name to the land, as Ashiir did to that of the kindred 

Assyrian Semites of Nineveh* 

> Cadmus * 140 . de«pitr the authority of Aug- 

itiH .8*1, ia a n 

Qrtmu. with tlw of G'KHikc, “ ■ «*** '**<*'* “J S 

whom I am 

//liman Qngmt* pain**)- 
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But Saba itself was preceded by ihe much older empire of 
Mo 1 *** />. of the MittaanSi whose very name had 
almost died out ciU rescued from oblivion by the 
recently discovered inscriptions 1 . These have already yielded a 
long list of 33 M Imran kings, whose sway extended over the 
whole of Arabia as far as Syria and Egypt, as shown by the 
references to Giua and to Teima (the Tern a of Scripture) on the 
route between Sinai anti Damascus. 

Other Inscriptions copied by Sees^en in iSio h and all grouped 
together as Himyaritfc* proved to lie in an old Semitic tongue, 
and in a script which is often disposed in vertical lines, and is the 
parent of the system introduced in remote times into Abyssinia, 
where it is still current. These Hhnyaritic documents are now 
found to comprise two distinct groups, an early Minaart with 
fuller and more archaic Semitic forms, and a later Salxean, though 
even this language is more primitive than that of the oldest 
Assyrian and Hebrew records. Now the later Saba&an empire 
goes back with certainty to the rime of Solomon, so shat the 33 
kings of the preceding Mlnoran dynasty, Sayce argues* may point 
[o a past probably coeval with that of the earliest Egyptian and 
Akkadian records. When we remem tier that the Phoenicians 
looked to the Persian Gulf 0$ their cradle, that they must have 
been settled in the Bahrein islands for long ages before their 
migration to the Mediterranean, anil that Cannes* from whom the 
AkkadfrSumerians received the genus of their culture* had also 
traditionally come up from the &ea t further research may yet show 
that South Arabia was the source whence the Chaldasans derived 
their first knowledge of the arts and letters. In any case this region 
may well have been the fcrst home of the Semites, for “in Arabia 
atone we find Semites, an-d Semites only, from the very beginning, 

4 Ftc Frius Mom in cl* SiiJ-AtnMWAf CAm/^maiAie, Manic*!* 1*03. 

* From Aftajmr, land uf she Ve, ibe »■ Red People.™ a term ul 

une time applied lo She Sou|h AuHaii population and erttmfed f™ t hem 
ta the neighbouring Erythrmn {«Red") Sea. Ec it inter** ing to note that the 
Egyptian j-rtiMs alw depkted the- He!a men in red, bat the wotflefl in yellow, 
in eomraii|*tiftfliora to the black Ethiopians while the Fun. r.*, the i^opEe of 
IVnt f-Red Lami F 7 on both ridci of she Strait of Bab-eJ-Mandeb, arc now 
believed to be the ancestors of the Fkifll, or FlUEEiiaftnj. 
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and the peculiar language and character of the race must have 
been first developed in rhe growing civilization which preceded 
the ancient Mimean Empire, probably as the later Stone Age was 
pacing into rhat of metal 1 ." 

It should be mentioned that the Mimeaii script, often described 
as a modified form of Phoenician, reveals on the contrary a writing 
system more primitive than the oldest extant Phoenician letters. 
It is on this ground that Sayce asks whether the Phoenician itself 
may not be derived from the Mi mean (rather than from the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs} as often assumed but never proved, or from 
the Cretan syllabary, as above suggested The Minivan language 
is by far the most primitive member of the Semitic family, and 
Say cu shows that its characters afford a better explanation of the 
names of the Phcenician letters than do the hieroglyphs. Thus 
aleptt, “ ox," presents in Minnsan the outlines of an oxs head, bu t 
bears no resemblance to any of the Egyptian symbols used for u s . 
Should this view be confirmed, Semitic origins must be set still 
further back to give time for the slow evolution of the Mintean 
script from the assumed pictorial prototypes to the already highly 
conventionalised forms of the oldest known inscriptions. 

It is noteworthy that the Amorites, unless they are to be 
identified with the H times, have alw*ys played a ^ 
very subordinate part amongst the Semitic peoples. Amafilc*- 
Thdr territory was properly that part of Syna which 
lav north of wh&l was afterwards Palestine, although the name was 
extended by the Babylonians to the whole of Canaan, At a very 
early date the Anaorues had also, though apparently only a* 
peaceful settlers, reached Babylonia, where they had a colony at 
Sippara, and wore able to hold high officesm Restate (P'ncha}. 
After the Hebrews had migrated from this regi on ( Ur of C ha Iff 
to Canaan (South Syria), the two peoples were often a! war, hut 
w*re sometimes also allies, engaged in international courtesy and 
-covenants," as in i Kings as- 3 i< where we read that the kings 
of Israel and Syria severally “made streets” for their subjects in 

preseul belief w be "thal the Phmkiaa nJphal* «»« Arebul 
{Atddtwfi Mg, i&Stf. p. US)- 
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Damascus md Samaria. From Babylonia those early A monies 
appear to have wandered up the Tigris to Kurdistan 
and the Lake Urmia district, where they arc now 
represented by a few groups of Christians commonly 
but wrongly called “ Nestorians/* being simply eastern Christians 
wilh a national rite 1 . They call themselves Kaldani (ChaldxansJ 
am] still speak, besides Arabic, a Syro-Chaldsean (Aramaic) 
dialect written in a modified form of the Syriac (Esiranghdo) 
script 1 , Strange to say some of these K&Idani are still in the 
tribal state f t unless we suppose that this tfi a ease of reversion under 
the influence of the surrounding Kurdish mhes* 

In Syria the whole population has become Arabised in speech, 
while the majority (Maronites of the Lebanon and 
others) have long been Christians of the Syrian rite. 
They possess a copious religious literature, adorned 
by the names of St Lphrcm and John of Damascus, and enriched 
by a valuable version of Scripture (the FctAifte *■ correct”) 1 and 
some patristic writings still consulted by commentator-*. All 
these writings are in the Aramaic, a distinct branch of the Semitic 
family, which appears to hold a position somewhat intermediate 
between the Assyrian of the cuneiform documents And Phoenician. 
After the dispersion of the ten tribes and the Babylonian captivity 
a shfhtly modified form of Syriac* often called H Syto-Chaldaic* rr 
became the current speech of Palestine, where Hebrew, Fhcsnieian, 
and the other closely related Canaanirish dialects have been 
extinct as vernaculars for quite aooo years. 


Later 

Syriam. 


1 Hu von Tfehffflum, jt*rrw*f iff Mr etc.* i*;j p i, 

P- 7 *' 

1 M. Rubens Lei Zfa/fffri Ns^Armhm d* Saiammt\e« h Full. 1S84- 4ml 
Jgmuio Guklt in Zciti* Ar> il. Mvrgm* Grf, xxxvj. p r 193 sq t 

■ Such aw the Jfoptmit about the source ef the Tigris {1000 fitmiEiep), rhe 
narit in the Salimas dwtfitt (io,kb) and di* Tt&itot eif the Upper Tigris 

+ JTais vmkm h not to be Ctittfiucd with the Voy old Itsl of the PfenUr 
teuch in a Hrbrtw-Axunak dialect, written m the original Hebrew char^cer. 
which is jcalLKisiy pr*w™d at Nablus {Sichemj by a Hndl "Samaritan " emu* 
jminjLy now dying out, They are an intemling link between present lime* 
mi] TaldtI da before the Captivity, living under a Sheikh, Jakiib bhataibL 
whose ^objects were minced a few ye it* agp to jjj. 
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Other ethnical groups, such as the /?ras£s t on the Lebanon 
and now akp in the Han ran district, and the 
JnsarjtA of the mountain range named from ni * ne 
them, still linger on t cither as survivals of the dd pagan and 
Christian times, or as Moslem sectaries with secret rites and 
observances surrounded by much mystery- 'Hi*odore Bent 1 
connects the Ansarieh, whom he visited in the Tarsus district, 
with the Ali-Ullah-hi of north Persia, and thinks their occult 
religion is practised by many other scattered groups in Asia Minor. 
Their reputed founder, Barba Nasere, made the Godhead of Ali 
the b;isis of the system, and they also admit a Trinity—the Am- 
MitlSio, or Ali the Father, Muhammad the Son t and Salman el- 
Farsi the Holy Ghost—which, with the use of wine in their secret 
feast*, would seem to show that this cult is a graft of the Shiah 
Moslem sect on some early form of Christianity. The Ansaneh 
prayers are described as H very beautiful and impressive, and there 
are many curious points analogous to freemasonry in connection 
with the initiation of a new* memberV r 

With the Hebrew or Israehtbh inhabitants of south Syria 
(Ctuman, Palestine, - Land of Promise”) we are here concerned 
only in so far as they form a distinct branch of the Semitic family. 
Thu term "Jews 3 / pro|Krly indicating the children TlwJlswa 
of Judaht fourth son of Jacob, has long been applied 
generally to the whole people, who since the disappearance of the 
run northern tribes have been mainly represented by the tribe of 
Judah, a remnant of Benjamin and a few Lcviies, i>. the section 
of the nation which to the number of some 50,000 returned to 
smith Palestine (kingdom of Juctea) after the Babylonian captivity. 
These were doubtless later joined by some of the dispersed northern 
tribes, who from Jacob's alternative name were commonly called 
the - ten tribes of farad/ 1 Bat all such Israelites bad lost their 
separate rationality, and were consequently absorbed in the r®yz 
tribe of Judah, Since the suppression of the various revolt* 


1 ¥$ur. Aafbrtf* /June, P* 

• fii Old riwdl7«^ Lau ** **» * ** 

my mkle. 7*-». in Cutf* $*"»"" */ j8m ' trma 

which t take maciy of the following |Afticiilws- 
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under ihe Empire the Judci themselves have been a dispersed 
nationality, and even before those events numerous settlements 
ba d been made in different parts of the Greek and Roman worlds, 
as far west as Tripolitans and also in Arabia and Abyssinia, 

But most of the present communities probably descend from 
those of the great dispersion after the fall of Jerusalem (70 a.d.), 
increased by considerable accessions of converted IH Gentiles/ 1 for 
the assumption that they have made few or no converts is no 
longer tenable. In exile they have been far more a religious body 
than a broken nation, and as such they could not fail under 
favourable condition* to spread their teachings, not only amongst 
their Christian slaves, but afro amongst peoples, such as the 
Abyssinian Falashas, of lower culture than themselves. In pre- 
Muhammadan times many Arabs of Yemen and other districts 
had conformed, and some of their Jewish kings (Asad Abu-Karib* 
Dhu Nowas, and others) are still remembered About the 7th 
century all the Khaiars—a renowned Turki people of the Volga* 
the Crimea* and the Caspian—accepted Judaism, though they later 
conformed to Russian orthodoxy. The Visigoth persecution of 
the Spanish Jews (5th and 6th centuries) was largely due to their 
proselytising real, against which, as well as against Jewish and 
Christian mixed marriages, numerous papal decrees were issued 
in medieval times. 

To this process of miscegenation is attributed the great variety 
Dlnnt of physical features observed amongst the Jews of 
PhyiLtiE different countries, while the distinctly red type 
cropping out almost everywhere has been traced by 
Sayce and others to primordial in terming! ings with the Amorites 
(“Red People''). Dr Dal by declares that there are all kinds of 
Jews—brown, white, dark; Jews with black and with blue eyes; 
tall, short; concluding that there fr + therefore, no longer any 
question of a Jewish race at all 1 . Nevertheless certain marked 

J Felix von kuseTian also find* that "of oar modem Jews neatly 50% axe 
luaehy. t I haw fair «unpJ«Jon h sunt not more than 5 correspond to whal we 
have learned to be the real old Semitic iypc Ff (jrmn-/, Jan. t t, p. ?0. 

Ho thinks that the majority of living Jem have the ihort'beuded Anrantan of 
Hittilo type + IxauK l Mhcy in: the descendant c f an Armenoiri population 
that had only accepted Semitic writing and language in about 1(kh M, 11 ffl.) 
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characteristics—large hooted nose, prominent watery eyes, thick 
pendulous and almost everted under lip, rough frizzly lustreless 
hair—are sufficiently general to be regarded as racial trails. 

The race is richly endowed with she most varied qualities, as 
shown by the whole tenour of their history. Originally pure 
nomads, they became excellent agriculturists after the settlement 
in Canaan, and since then they have given proof of the highest 
capacity for science, letters, erudition of all kinds, finance* music, 
and diplomacy. The reputation of the medieval Arabs as restorers 
of learning is largely due to their wise tolerance of the enlightened 
Jewish communities in their midst, and on the other hand Spain 
and Portugal have never recovered from the national loss sustained 
by the expulsion of the Jews in the 14th and 15th centuries. In 
late years the persecutions, especially in Russia, have caused a 
fresh exodus from the east of Europe, and by the aid of philan¬ 
thropic capitalists flourishing agricultural settlements have been 
founded in Palestine and Argentina, From statistics taken in 
various places since 1880 the Jewish communities are at present 
estimated at about 6,500,000, of whom 5,500*000- are in Europe, 
420,000 in .Africa, 250,000 in Asia, the rest in America and 
Australia. 

Intimately associated with.all these Aramaic and Canaanitic 
Semites were a mysterious people who have been T|ieHltlitw 
identified with the JUtrtita 1 of Scripture, and to * 
whom this name has been extended by common consent.. 
They are also identified with the Kktfa of the Egyptian monu¬ 
ments V as well as with the Khafii of the Assyrian cuneiform lexis. 
Indeed all these are, without any clear proof* assumed to be the 
same people, and to them are ascribed a considerable number 
of stones, cylinders, and gems from time to time picked up at 
various points between the Middle Euphrates and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, engraved in a kind of hieroglyphic or rather pictorial 

* Firsl uittufcn*«l Eel Gen. Mtf- 9- the Hiitctr- 

1 ThU ftentifeitfcKi i* on "the com* of Hilrinr ma ^ r ij * 

Petri* from the Egyptian irtsoumcn^ The piefiks m peculiar, whke UhMc of 
any other people rrprc*med by I be Egjptian MtfrW* *»t they «■ 
with t h« prulila which occur nmxm£ she HitliCe hieroglyph I (A. - y<X ¥ 
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script, which has been variously deciphered according to the bias 
or fancy of epigraphies. This simply means that the “ Hittfcc 
tests.have not yet been interpreted, and are likely to remain 
unexplained, until a clue is found in some bilingual document, 
such as the Rosetta Stone, which surrendered the secret of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. 

Meanwhile the Hit tile language and people are proved to be 
Semites, Pelagians, " Turanians, w or Ural-Altaic or Akkado- 
Sumerians, of all of which views one may say with Prof Peter 
Jensen that they “are without foundation, and their results are 
destitute of value’." Is the same to be said of the solution 
proposed, or rather revived by Jensen himself? I am not com¬ 
petent to decide, and can but say that his theory, which connects 
the Htttiie language with the Armenian branch of the Aryan 
family, has been favourably received, and seems plausible. In 
the Hittite area, which has still to be defined, he admits a Semitic 
element, which was in remote times Aryanised in speech by Indo- 
European intruders speaking an archaic form of she Armenian 
language. 

This view agrees well with some of the known conditions* and 
is independently supported by the results of Von Euschan d s 
explorations in Senjirii, as well as by his theory on the modi¬ 
fications of the Semitic type in western Ada by early inter- 
mingling* of A monies and Jews with Hittites in this region. 
In North Syria, land of the Amoritcs, *' nearly all the heads are 
brachy, with indices near to 90 ; and these same brachy elements 
we find everywhere in Western Ask; we find them more or less 
prominent even with the modern Greeks* Armenians* and Turks 
of Asia Minor, and especially the Armenians are most remarkable 

1 Vartout paper* in I he ZfitUhrifi of the German Oriental Society* lSp$- 
cA and Hit Si Ur ttndArmtnitr* a fic&joUrfy work which Appeared in i8^§ almost 
finty]lAn«nu^]y vrfth C R. C antler 'h The Mtitilti Attd thdir £4This 
lut 11 MJigulaUy ijiL'HHidiEMV*, Am 1 PKffif to fail bttwfett two Unjoin by attempting 
to cumparc the Jlitiite tyttum “ott I he one hand with what h called the A&* 
s yfitt&frrj, including the Cypriote syllable^ and the eil m Icitef* of I he 
a 11* l Carton Alphabets, which ait gent rally Admitted lo be of the mine origin; 
Lin the Other !*y comparing the sounds and farms of the oldest known Sutncri.m 
cinhtoms" 1 (p. 115J. jPdur'u "Turanians rr and 1-tcinarfTs 11 Pclasgians " worn 
equally wide of the mark. 
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for the nearly complete uniformity of their types, for their dark 
complexion, for their extreme brachycephalisni and for iheir large 
and hooked 'Jewish* nose,.,. The old brachy race [of Syria 
and Asia Minor], which from the beginning was utterly distinct 
from any Semitic tribe, can only identified with the Hittites— 
the same Hit rites mentioned as a Syrian tribe in the Bible, which 
had Ijeen a strong and formidable enemy to Ramses II. [A7^A?] T 
and were finally conquered by Assyrian king-S in long wars, as we 
read in the Assyrian annul* from the 9 th to the ?ili century bx Mp 

At Senjirti, iV. the Sam mil mentioned in the Assyrian Jests 
as a Hittire station in north Syria, were found numerous. Hi trite 
carvings with figures of strikingly Armenian lypc* so that v we 
cannot err if we consider the inhabitants of Sainni.ii as the direct 
ancestors of t he modem Armenian*"But the presence of Semi tes 
in the same old royal city is shown by tw r o inscriptions of the ^(h 
and Sth centuries me., both in characters closely resembling those 
of the famous Moabite inscription, and in a proto-Aramaic or proto- 
Hebrew language. Here we seem to find Semites and Armenians 
in actual contact, their fusion resulting in what V on Luschan and 
Jensen would call Hitlites. 

In marked contrast eo these mixed Semitic populations of 
western Asia stand out ihe Arabs of the Nejd 
plateau, who have to [his day preserved thdr 
Semitic type and s|>eech almost in their lull integrity* aiJ d whose 
destiny it has been 10 absorb, or at least impose iheir Language 
on, all the other meml>em of the Semitic family, the cosmopolitan 
Jews and the Hirmaritic rulers of Abyssinia alone excepted, Wc 
have already seen how these fiery nomads, who in Muhammadan 
times have overrun north Africa* stand related to their remok 
Hamftfc kinsmen, the Berber aliorigines of that region. Hut the) 
have also tanged north 10 Mesopotamia and Syria, and the peat 
dues of Bagdad, Damascus, and Aleppo have long been cenlres 
of Arab cult and culture. Here again Von Luschan points ou« 
Eltat of all the Semite* the Bedouins alone form a homogeneous 
unity such u is represented on ihe earliest Egyptian monument*, 
while the oldest Ph«nkko AulU " *** identic*! mib old and 

« yea') W Ifitlitn. Stir* '. >n. u, ifc>4 
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modem Bedouin skulls* so that we must consider the modern 
Bedouins as pure descendants of the old Semitic race. They 
have long narrow heads, dark completion, and a short, tnull and 
straight nose, which is in every respect the direct counterpart of 
what we are accustomed to call a * typical Jewish race 1 \ 

Elsewhere—Iberia, Sicily, Malta 1 , Irania, Central Asia, Ma- 
laysia—the Arab invaders have failed 10 preserve either their 
speech or their racial individuality. In some places (Spain, 
Portugal, Sicily) they have disappeared altogether, leaving no¬ 
thing behind them beyond some slight linguistic traces, and the 
monuments of their wonderful architecture, crumbling Alhambras 
or stupendous mosques re-tonsccrated as Christian temples. But 
in the eastern lands their influence is still felt by multitudes, who 
profess Isldm and use the Arabic script in writing their Persian, 
Turki, or Malay languages, because some centuries ago those 
regions were swept by a tornado of rude Bedouin fanatic^ or 
else visited by peaceful traders and missionaries from the Arabian 
peninsula. 

The monotheism proclaimed by these zealous preachers is 
often spoken of as a special inheritance of [he 
M BFirt-htlim, Semitic peoples, or at least already possessed by 
them at such an early period in their life history 
as to seem in separable from their very being. But it was not so. 
Before the time of Allah or of Yahveh every hill-top had its 
(Uiclar deity \ the caves and rocks and the very atmosphere 
swarmed with “jins"; .Assyrian and Phoenician pantheons, 
with [heir Baals, and Molochs, and A starless and Adonais, were 
as thickly peopled as those of the Hellenes and Hindus, and 
in this, as in all other natural systems of belief, the mono¬ 
theistic concept was gradually evolved by a slow process of 
elimination. Nor was the process perfected by all the Semitic 
peoples— Canaanites, Assyrians* A monies, Phfrmcians, and other* 
having always remained at the polytheistic stage—but only by [he 
Hebrews and the Arabs, the two more richly endowed members 

1 ScfcMii jtn* n, 

the rude Semitic dud^ct uill cutrtiu [n this- i&TaihI apjjtatH to be 
fti»9wntnti% Ptwoidtn jCtotactofecil. later jiffecinl bv Ataxic and baton 
tnfluentcs. [M. MJtij, .1 tVrtfivm AMia, 
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of the Semitic family. Even here >1 resurvation has to he made, 
for we now know that there was really but one evolution, that of 
Yahveh, the adoption of the idea embodied in Allah being histori¬ 
cally traceable to the Jewish atnl Christian systems. 


Should the Hittites prove to be a Semite-Armenian blend, in 
them will be found a direct transition between the ^ 
eastern and western populations, On the Semitic 
side they range to the Persian Gulf and Irania, 
while the Armenian element connects them with the aborigines 
of An Minor—Cappadocians, Lycians, Cantina, Lelcges, perhaps 
Lydians and Phrygians. With these last we pass through the 
Troad and the Propontis to the kindred Thracian^ Pxones, 
Tyrrhene, lllyri and other pre- or proto-Hellenic peoples. grouped 
by some authors collectively as “ Pelasgians." Invented, as has 
been said, for the purpose of confounding future ethnologists, these 
Pelasgians certainly present an extremely difficult racial problem, 
the solution of which lias hitherto resisted the combined atiavks 
of ancient and modem students. When Dionysius tells us bluntly 
that they were Greeks', we fancy the question is settled off-hand, 
until we find Herodotus describing them a few hundred years 
earlier as aliens, rude in speech and usages, distinctly not Greeks, 
and in his time here and there {Thrace, Hellespont) still 
speaking apparently non-Hellenic dialects’, I hen Homer 
several centuries still earlier, with his epithet of occurring 
both in the liktd and the Qdyuty\ exalts them almost above the 
level of the Greeks themselves. But perhajw in these seeming 
contradictions we may have a key to the puralc, one * c . w ‘ 
also fit in both with Sergis Mediterranean theory, and with the 
results of recent archaeological researches in the vEgean ant s. 
If the pre-Mvkensan culture revealed by Schfitmann and at era 
in the Troad, Myken*. Argos, Tiryns, by Mr A. J. 

Crete, by Ceswla in Cyprus, be ascribed to a pre-Hellemo rathe 
than to a proto-Hellenic |*opte, then the classical »*»»£ 
explain themselves, while this pre-Hellcmc race wdl be readily 
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identities) with the PeLisgians, as this term is understood by 
S^rgf. 

It is, I suppose, universally allowed that Greece really was 
peopled before the arrival or the Hellenes* which term is here 
to be taken as comprising all the Aryan intruders of Hellenic 
speech. On their arrival the Hellenes therefore found the land 
not only inhabited, but inhabited by a cultured people more 
civilised than thetnselves, that is to say, the prc-Mykenajans, 
Seiji's Pclasgian branch of the Mediterranean or Afro European 
stock, whom the proto-Hellenes naturally regarded as their 

ptiuifun a it) P'’ nors ' an( l whom their first singers also natu* 
frcmE mj\d raliy called Sun HtAacpytM 1 , But in the course of a 
p»sr!* pTC * d ^ ew centuries 1 these Pel.isgians became Hellen- 
ized, all but a few scattered groups, which lagging 
behind in the general social progress are now also looked upon as 
barbarians* speaking barbaric tongues* aud are so described by 
contemporary historians. Then these few remnants of a glorious 
but forgotten past are also merged in the Hellenic stream, and 
can no longer be distinguished from other Greeks by contemporary 
writers. Hence for Dionysius the Pelnsgfans are simply Greeks, 


'"« * rrcegnite in (he Pelasgf an undent and hot^ahle ra«, m i, 
Hellenic, ri u 'rue, tut distinguished from the Hellene* ualy in the political 

*&■'»«***” tskea prjudi^t 

*(VW »hem reasoning back from the Sobeeqact Tyrrhenian Pela^, thcv «!l 

blirTv T” 'T 1 ' * nd WD * tUe *’ lhe " ^rtaroL.; »ud 

Iheir d«,uc* naawless. Mnsamt Irailitiwary atcounl*, of undoubted aulhen- 
tin y, tltscnl* ihttn u a fcrav*, tflftnO* ami hopoaruHe ^3^31 

trilw.dou, a ri.ee united b M 

tU. ‘e ^l J s 1 ’ ' tod Histarirat Antifmtkt ef fit Gne&i. 

. ' ' 1 I ' j’’ 3®l’ kwMfbblcwnliKp luve been uriltcn before 

1 he recent iwelutniu of archxolog) i n Kellu. 

,l 'J?“* * he<w if>Ta Io " B ,irae Me b V Me 1“eridmtfrom 

2 M U i r^TIfT “** P— itE ^ - differed nwts 

of Hellas during the Mnrtly historic period, Thai (here is m trace of fetishism 

" Hon ** * ho represents the Aehuian (Hellenic} side, when** fetish worship, 
W.pcpu kdrnpd emoe.l, prevailed in Arcadia, At.i«, and other J’elu** taru£ 
S mth tutenusm, and the dark P«dd™ of the Pelutfmu who ui, finally 

I- t lr |. A,WlJ ? **■ £rtber of Achaibi, It U a 
asl subfect. which has yet been scarcely touched; Jti eiuridutton will captain 
much m the oh-eure ethnical relations of prehistoric Ureece. 
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which in a seruse rosy bt: true enough. All the heterogeneous 
element have been i'u&ed in a single Hellenic national it j' r bulk 
upon a rough L’cLa&gic substratum, and adorned with all the graces 
of Hellenic culture. 

Now to make good this hypothesis, it is necessary to show p 
first, that the l J ehsgians were not an obscure tribe, a small 
people con fined 10 some remote comer of Hellas, but a wide¬ 
spread nation diffused over all the land * secondly, tint this 
nation, as far as ran now be determined, presented mental and 
other characters answering to those of Sergi s Mediterraneans, and 
also such as might be looked for in a race capable of developing 
the splendid /Egean culture of pro-Hellenic nme*. 

On I he first point it may suffice to ay that the Pdasgians 
were everywhere L , so much so that the difficulty 

J ,, . - p Pn^HrSlEHEi 

rather is to discover a district where thetr presence ^ tJie 
was unknown They fill the background of Hellenic 
origins, anti oven spread beyond the Hellenic 
horizon, to such an extent that there seems little room for 
ary other people between the Adriatic and the Helle»jK)M. 
Prof. W. Ridgeway' has brought together a good many passages 
which deafly establish their universal range, as well as their 
occupation especially of those places where have been found 
objects of Mykeiwean and pre-Mykciwnan culture, such as en¬ 
graved gems, pottery, implements, buildings, inscriptions in 
pictographic and syllabic scripts. In Crete they hat! tlie great 
city of Knossos" in Homer’s time’; not only was Mykeo* 
theirs, but the whole of Peloponnesus took the name of Pelasga ; 
the kings of Tiryns were pelasgians, and Aeschylus dlls Aigo* 
a Pelagian city; an old wall at Athens was attributed to them, 
and the people of Attica had from all time been Pelasguns 
Orchomcnus in Booth was founded by a colony from Pc a* 
giotis in Thessaly; Lesbos also was called Peiasgia, and Homer 
knew of Pelasgians in the Treed- Their settlements are further 

* urnra rV m<(«a rant* friWWi (Strabn. V. l«l. Th>* mifiHt -ilni.ni 

the EmnsJatd, "iky W«l the nkle 
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traced to Egypt, to Rhodes, Cyprus Epirns—where Dodona 
was their ancient shrine - and lastly to various parts of Italy. 

Moreover, the Pelasgians were traditionally the civilising 
element! who taught people to make bread, to yoke 
ther ox to the plough, and to measure land, It would 
appear from these and other allusions that there were 
memories of .still earlier aborigines, amongst wham the Pelasgians 
appear as a cultured people, introducing perhaps the arts and 
industries of the pre-AIykena^an Age, But the assumption, 
based on no known data, is unnecessary, and it seems more 
reasonable to look on this culture as locally developed, to some 
extent under eastern (Egyptian, Babylonian, Hit site?) influences 1 * * 4 , 
Hera it is important to note that the Pel&sgians were credited 
with a knowledge of letters and all this may perhaps be taken as 
sufficient confirmation of our second postulate. At least if a 
writing system be regarded as the highest achievement of civilised 
man^ there need no longer be any hesitation in ascribing all the 
other arts and industries of the ^Kgean school h! to our Pelagians. 
That the Hellenes were at first, and probably long after their 
advent in Greece, an illiterate people, might almost be inferred 
from the solitary reference in Homer to writing of any kind’, the 
more so since the writer is a Pdasgian king of Argos, The 
reference thus shows that the Pelasgians were at that time a 
cultured people, who corresponded with each other on both sides 
of the ^gcan, apparently in a script now revealed by the researches 


1 Thu ictn of an independent evolution of western (E urepeiu1 j cuh^c 
.. steadily gwnmg pound, ml u luemwiilly Mtooied, amuii^t othen, Ly 

'. Ktina *^ who has made a rigufotfc* ntUck on whni he Calls the 

‘■oncnuUI mirage," iV, the delusion which see* nothing hoi AitftlJc or EmtiiD 
inriueMc^ everyth.ore. Send of ^urae further, regarding the Mriiler* 
raoem f Iberian, Ligurian, ^tla^ianj cultures not only a* local gmwl hs, hut as 
rmlcfnrntlcnl M of Antics and of thr md* A rysm Korfrv who »m« rather 

^ ^ r T?L . a,>l,, f rS ™’ “ "« * H* ftn-twMOtaJ Men* pemdu* 
,h# whoJc Of hn Am t Italtii, and ionic easier writings, 

4 hlliUliu, III. IOj j, 

* The famous rix.M Kiel "fatal signs" of 11. vr. ,«8. «ltrd at i. ryS 
cfM "evil icript." written b a "folding iaW«- by IWus, king of 

A f g^ ( and addressed to his faihcHn-law. the of Lycb, to comj-JW 
dclnicnwd or ihc lirarrr, Bdicrophon. 
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of Mr Evans in Crete 1 . Here were found, not one, but two 
systems, a pictorial or hieroglyphic quite independent of the 
Egyptian, and a linear or syllabic, the latter, it would seem, 
developed from the former, while both overlapped each other, 
/.*. were in concurrent use. Although some of the pictographs 
resemble the Hittite symbols, they form as a whole an inde¬ 
pendent group possibly of Cretan origin, though possibly also 
belonging to an extensive hieroglyphic system spread over all the 
j£geun lands, including Asia Minor and Peloponnesus- Similarly 
the linear characters, assumed to be degraded Cretan pictographs, 
show analogies with the Cypriote, Lycian, and other syllabaries, so 
that we may here also have a syllabic system current in the same 
region in Mykenxan times, or even earlier. Was it in this script 
that King Proetus wrote hi* Avypo ? If so, The>Bgf , n 

should the document be recovered (archeologists stripu. 
have accustomed us to such surprises) there are 
prospects that it would not long remain undeciphered, lb M- 
Much has already set to work with German patience on the 
syllabary' with not unpromising results’, despite a somewhat 
doubtful initial assumption. Supposing that the script is in some 
archaic form of the Greek language, he takes a given sjnibol to 
have the sound of the first letter of the corresponding Greek word, 
on the principle of A for an Apple in children's pictorial alphabets. 
Thus the character representing an axe would have the phonetic 
value of A. this being the first letter of the Greek word Afu^, an 
axe, and so on, Of course everything depends on the language, 
which, considering some ascertained dates such as t Ii.it of Sargon 
<3800 B.&), was more probably Pelasgic or pre-Hellenic, bo the 

matter stands at present. . 

It is agreed that the -Egcan culture was antecedent to a 
knowledge of iron, and belonged in fact to the Bronte Age, wt 
its roots buried deeply in the preceding Xeohthic pared 
Evans's view 1 is that the arts and industries were deve opi ™ 
in the Archipelago (Crete, Cyprus, etc.), and later on the Gree 
mainland (Mykemr, Argos, etc.), and in Asa Minor (Lycia, 

1 Cntmt Pictegnpkf Fr*-Pk**iti& Script. elwwhem. 

* Gitini, l-XJtl. p- U "3- . ltn * 

» Pipe read at the Meeting of ihe Bril. A«o& Liverpool, *9*- 
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Tread) under eastern influences, but still independently, in so far 
that the eastern models were not slavishly borrowed, but rather 
assimilated and still further improved. Moreover, it was from the 
.digram centre, and not directly Irani the East, that the arts of the 
Hnonzu and later periods were introduced into Europe, so that the 

Weitw '*' gean iS t0 ** *<8*Kfedl as the connecting link 

sprue sf between East and West, Iwiween, for instance, the 

fc bronzes of Ireland and Scandinavia on the one hand 
and those of Egypt and Babylonia on the other. 
His conclusions being based, not only on his own researches, but 
also on those of Schlicniann, Tsounlas and others in Hissarlik 
(Troy), Ttryns, Mykensc, Argos, Cyprus, together with the 
revelations of the Swiss lake-dwellings and the Terramare of 
north Italy, have a solid foundation in fact, and are now largely 
accepted by Archeologists. The old views respecting the 
‘Etruscan" or ■■Semitic” origin of the Western Bronze culture, 
are falling into the background, and making way for the several 
periods of rEgean culture, as determined by the finds in the second 
cily of Troy, in Amorgos. under the volcanic bed in the island of 
Thera, in the tombs of Myfcenas and elsewhere. 

1 he first period covers the wide domain comprised by Switzer* 
land and Upper Italy, the Danube basin (esjwcMy Hungary) 
ind the Balkan peninsula; it is continued throughout a great part 
0 A *» Mm «i nnd at last ends in Cyprus. In this artistic- domain, 
m which Asia Minor appears as a part of Europe, thelaier .-Egean 
culture was evolved mainly along the sea^oasrs, for “life springs 
from water. 1 he assumption that navigation in the eastern 
. lediterranean had its rise on the unsheltered Syrian seaboard 
where we now know that the Fhrenicians arrived at a relatively 
ate period, can no longer be maintained, 'The ,-Egean islands 
were the natural home of the earliest efforts of seafaring man, and 
t iu. was here stimulated a higher degree of culture, which reacted 
not only on the whole of the European domain, but also influenced 
the earlier Egyptian and Asiatic fields themselves. 

Bm the influences we™ mutual, as shown by the .Eg«n 
mutation of the Babylonian cylinder* and oilier objects, and 
especially by the spiral motive in oma mentation, which already 
appears to the Amoigos (pre-Mykoiaan) period, and later 
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plays so great a pan in. European art, while absent from ihe 
earliest productions of Asia Minor and, the Danuhian lands. 
This motive, however, is shown by Petrie to be ultimately of v 
Egyptian origin, being met on the scarabs of the 4th dynasty. 
The great development of the spiral and of other foreign designs 
in Mykerttean art can be explained only on the assumption of 
contact between Egypt and the .Egean about rooo years earlier 
than had hitherto been supposed 1 . 
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Ii- tiie vietfj of Mr Evans be accepted, there is on end of the 
theory that Bron/e came in with the "Aryan*/’ and it is from this 
standpoint that the revelation of an independent /Egean culitins 
in touch with Babylonia and Egypt some four inilJeniunis before 
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the new era is of such momentous import in determining the 
ethnical relations of the historical, w, the present European 
populations- Whether we call them Acharans or Hellenes, 
Umbrians or Italt„ Sarmatkm or Slavs, Teutons or Germans, 
Gauls, Britons or Kelts, Basques or Spaniards, all may now, 
roughly speaking, be regarded as originally North African Hamites, 
both of the long-headed and round-headed types, indigenous from 
remote times in that region. Europe would appear to have been 
reached by two routes, first in the Stone Ages, across the Mediter¬ 
ranean at several points, then round by Asia Minor and the 
Eurasian steppe, mainly in the early Metal Age, or in the period 
intermediate between the Neolithic and the Bronze Age, the 
^neolithic period of Italian archeologists. Both routes wen; 
followed by both types* the rather short, dark long-heads, ie. the 
«Mediterraneans h of Ripley and Seigi, becoming specialised 


along the northern shores of the Mediterranean, in West Europe, 
and the British Isles as Fdwtfaa* Ligurians, Iberian* Piets or 
Silurians, while the dark or brown round-heads of medium height 
—She M Alpines r ' of Ripley and de Lapouge—were massed in the 

central uplands (Auvergne, Savoy r Switzerland, lyrol). 

It is doubtful whether the Mediterraneans spread in large 
numbers to North Europe (the North German lowlands and 
Scandinavia), which region would seem to have been for the 
most part occupied in Neolithic times by the tall blond long¬ 
heads,— RipleyTeuton* and the Home Eiirofxxi of Lirrne 
and de Lapuuge^who came from the Eurasian steppe, I hen 
perhaps a little later the Alpines way have been reinforced 
by other roundheads from the Iranian and Armenian upland* 
who at the same time spread over the East European plums. 

Such prehistoric migrations would at least explain several 
striking facts in the constitution of the Eumjw people* *s 
instance, the absence everywhere of a clearly defined . longol 
lype, except such as can I* traced to quite late S orgo! intruder!» 
the astonishing diffusion of the Alpine roundheads over the 
eastern plains, that is, over well-nigh half of Europe, so that one 
ask s why this type should be called - Alpine," when « covers 
nearly e.eoo.ooo square miles of lowlands; the perhaps sidl 
more remarkable exclusion of the same Alpines or of any round- 
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heads from the British Island* till the Bronze Age, here certainly 
recent, say; about i^oo &c+ at the earliest ; the strange distribution 
of the dollcho and bracby types in Italy and the island*, where 
the positions seem to be reversed ; and lastly the presence of Jong* 
heads in Greece in Myk-enamn, Ld* Pelasgic or pro-Hellenic times, 
the common assumption being that this element came in with 
the long-headed Hellenes of Aryan speech. But if long-headed 
Mediterraneans be once admitted as the substratum in the above 
specified lands, all will be simplified^ 

The general character of the Aryan migrations has already 
Tte ■■ p^io* been cons idered. But it may here lw pointed out 
AfyaiM"ar that the Aryans, as a distinct race, were perhaps at f 
no time very numerous Still, few or many; in their J 
cradle, which was presumably the Eurasian steppe, and before the 
dispersions, they must have been a more or less homogeneous race 
with definite physical characters. They could not, for instance, 
have been both round and long-headed, fair and dark, tall and 
short, butt lei ( 4 s say, tall, fair long-heads, as all things considered 
seems the more probable view. How then does it happen that 
from the first, that is, on their very first appearance in Europe, 
peoples of Aryan speech present both types, as is clearly seen, for 
instance, in the round-headed Kelts and the long-headed Teutons? 

Sergi solves the problem by assuming that the tribes of Aryan 
speech entering Europe from Asia in the Bronze period were 
all Found'headed, and moreover rude barbarians who brought 
nothing with them, except bronze, and their language. This they 
imposed on the Mediterraneans, or rather grafted on the speech 
of Ehe Ligurians in Italy; and of the Pdasgimns in Greece, which 
must have been of Hamitic type: "The language of Ehe Aryans 
Iran. 1 ?formed i but did not destroy" those spoken in Greece and 
Italy 1 . There way be more truth in this than appears on the 
'iUrfhcu', although the case if put in a way that can never be 
accepted by philologists. To me It appears rather that the Aryan 
LlnfuJide tongues everywhere, so to say, took possession of 
Rcijtinniin the soil, and effeced those previously current, but 
hi™* 0 ^ doing became themselves somewhat modified* 

especially in their vocabulary and phonetics. Even 

1 W nt t p. i -6. 
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ihcir structure was disturbed by the conflict* so lhai ihere were 
often great losses and reconst ructions *s is plainly seen in the 
Italic {Latin, Umbrian, Oscan) verbal system* The organic 
Aryan future in s disappears in many verbs, and is replaced by 
an analytical form, which in course of time again becomes 
synthetic 1 . 

In this way the various members of the Aryan linguistic 
family became specialised in their new homeland it Es reasonable 
to suppose that such specialisation took place under local in¬ 
fluences* Ligurian in Italy, Pelasgian in Greece, and soon. But 
this is very different from saying that the Aryans, of Asiatic origin, 
had on reaching Europe only one language divided into three 
main branches, which are now well differentiated under the names 
of Keltic, Germanic* and Slav, just as they had only one funda¬ 
mental physical type; also that the other scksIW Aryan languages, 
especially those of Greece and Italy, were never originally Aryan 
(“non furono mat arte d p origin c"), but became transformed to 
Aryan tongues, under the influence especially of the proto-Kelts 
and the proto-Slavs, the two branches which invaded those regions. 

The same phenomena, Sergi contends^ must have taken place 
amongst the long-headed people who first occupied North Europe. 
They also came from Africa, are represented In the German 
J?£iA&igrad£r t and arc wrongly supposed to be 
typical Teutonic Aryans from Asia But they are rcIbcSdeii in 
only Mediterraneans who* like the other* in Italy, Qe * 

Greece, and elsewhere, were Aryanised in speech* 
and generally yielded to the sway and cultural influences of 
the round-headed Aryans arriving much later from Asia ■ 

This extension of'the Mediterranean stock to north Europe and 
Scandinavia is based by Sergi on what he claims to be an absolute 
identity in the forms of the crania from the Rdhengraber with 
those of Ligurian graves in Italy. But loo much seem* (0 be 
built on the common characters of these doticho skulls, the two 
races being in most other respects quite different* the northerners 

1 CL Lai. JMMj*, where ihf tfmbrUa hu (E & Co *”~ I+ Thi 

Dimkas, etcCwnbridg* UnivemiJ Fnss, t *9h ™- u 
- ArUt/taivi* pp< tto-- , lf*b* &* *$****"&* P* 7> 

and elsewhere. 
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tall, almost gigantic blonds, of robust if somewhat coarse physique, 
the southerners dark, short or medium-siged, with finely pro¬ 
portioned but slender figures. Nor is it explained how the dirk 
round-heads from Asia could have imposed their Aryan speech on 
these tall blonds without close contact, intermingling^ and con¬ 
sequent modifications of the type. 

Some other solution must therefore be sought for this Aryan 
crux, and I think it will he found in the suggested twofold in¬ 
vasion of Europe in relatively laic times, by tall, blond long heads 
from the Eurasian sEcppt, and by short, dark round-heads from 
Armenia ihrough Asia Minor, both being of Aryan speech. The 
universality of this speech in Europe since the Metal period is m 
Immense factor in flic problem, which can he explained only on the 
assumption that the Aryan language had already been widely disused 
over the Eurasian steppe and the southern (Iranian, Armenian} 
uplands in remote times, prior id the bier Aryan migrations 10 
North* Central, and South Europe. Jensen's view that Hitiite 
was an early form of Armenian (Aryan) at present holds the field 
(see above), while (he very marked Armenian cranial type is now 
traced from Asia, right through the central European brachy rone 
.to the Alps and into north Africa where it originated, and even 
weii to the Canary Ida nib. Thus bk Chantre constitutes in 
western Asia an Amienoid group of round-heads 1 quite distinct 
from the true long-headed Iranians, and the same iype is found as 
far west as Adajia and Lycra by von Luschan, who also identities it 
as Armenian, and as the aboriginal element in this region", From 

Include* the K-i-fci I ha&hi, MtS Btli, AiwarieJi, ! jAbtian, M et ^u^lques 
aulie* famllle* encore mom* endues*" bffldtf* the Armenians proper, h jjhU 
hradiy with ccpbJk Index B; to 90 (fisrAavfat dam f + 4df 

tirntf-irtiJr. Lyons, r*gj). Elsewhere (Its Ana/nam. etc. in AW. 
tiAfi/Jire/, <fc Lpm, this observer, who ha* spent five in [he field 

(**■'/* *94 * describe* ihe true Arntfiuo type^. fij^ured on cwtiin Assyrian bas* 
Tc]:ef*, ns hypii-Ejmchy with Jeep brown eyes and hair, tong i*x often convex 
flIKl Wiled at lip, and below mean height, fwm remote times eroded probably 
wiih Semites, Kurds, procy-Georgvarw> r and CippodoCUn Itvk'u^hL. 

J S« hifi. m in hi* ^rurti in tjfkim, Vienna, n]no 

Arti&tyfi, XlX. 1891. Hofiimel brings even Mhtd Aryan* lun, Aiita Minor,, 
identifying ihe Scythians with the Inman*, *nme of whom fartgwl into Ciiieia 
and Cappadocia, where the H ittites are located by nanny, Proper names afiflV 
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this source (without going with Prof. Herv ^ 1 to She Central Asian 
Mongols) were therefore most probably derived the Asiatic round- 
heads of the brachy zone of East and Alpine Europe. 

On the other hand the tall long-headed blonds (Ripley's 
Teutons and the typical Aryans w of nearly all 
German anthropologists), mim have followed a more 
northern route from the Eurasian steppe to the 
Baltic lands, where they are by many regarded as indigenous that 
is, as having here been specialised jn an environment favourable 
to the development of a florid complexion and robust physique. 
This suggestion, which is reasonable enough, in no way dashes 
with a Eurasiatic origin, if understood to mean, not that the 
Teutons sprang out of the soil in their present homes, but only 
that, since thdr advent in this region in Neolithic times, they have 
under new conditions acquired those physical characters by which 
they have been distinguished throughout the historic period. 

In fact the earliest known historic records all point in this 
direction, that the Baltic lands (north Germany, Scandinavia, 
the present Finland and Baltic provinces) arc, in the sense here 
suggested* the true home of the Teutonic race, a second area of 
differentiation and dispersion in later time? over Europe and half 
the globe. Thus Gustav Kossinna* shows that south Scandinavia 
with Denmark, Mecklenburg, and Pomerania form the German 
cradle ( u lMiciuiat |P ) since the Neolithic Age* 'their farther east¬ 
ward spread in the Bronze period can have started 
only from Scandinavia, as direct trade-relations 
between south Sweden and the mouth of the Oder ^ Dlip4fr 
can be traced back 10 the beginning of the Metal 
period. Somewhat later two distinct trade-routes can be dearly 
followed through Bornholm (originally Rurgund) and through 
Jutland, while tribal names such as Warmer Goths, Burgundy 

Iranian influences rn Alia Minor* and reference a (Aide <0 the ^UM-ejel 1 ' 
princess of McinniU Hfmfcefl. d In I he TeE-d-Auwmn tablets 
fioAem. A aid. af .ir. iggJiS* * L Hethitra u. Sky then "}. 

■ In AV*. 4t f£a p/e <fdmiJkrep* t July this (ttaokgbt mokes all the 

Kell* nf direct MuGgul Horace. entering Europe in the Neolithic Aye with .1 
dhlinel LIral-AEc&fc fypeand cnltarc* 

? hiJiqptrm, K*rif&. VII. j and 4* Sin^bergh 
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common both to North Germany and Scandinavia, show the 
intimate association of aI] these lands at the dawn of history. 

At first no sharp parting line can be detected within the Teu¬ 
tonic linguistic family ; but the Kattegat and Great Itelt must soon 
have divided the whole region into two distinct speech areas south 
Sweden and north Germany-—which became gradually more 
marked, while the deft between north and south Germany must 
also have grown wider by the spread of the tribes west and south 
in the La "Rne period, say about 300 B,c* The |Etrting line was 
now shifted to Jutland, whence the Cimbrians, Teutons, Eudusi, 
Harudip and Remit streamed forth. Thus the general Teutonic 
law of sound-shifting need not in its first (pre-historic) stage be 
set back farther than about 400 n.e*, although Mullenhoff dates 
it some 600 years earlier. 

In any case it is now r certain that the great waves of Teutonic 
mignition began some time before the new era, and while some 
set south and west, others, and these perhaps the earliest, flowed 
south-east towards their original Eurasiatie seats. Amongst these 
may have been the Tkntftatts and the kindred Phrygians Y by 
many believed to he of Germanic stock, hut whether belated 
Teutons left behind on their march to the north, or more recent 
arrivals from the nortli, they do not say; nor indeed are there 
sufficient data for a profitable discussion of the question. 

Ue reach firmer ground with the B&siam&i who ore the earliest 
Teutonic people that come within the historical 
Sutuu. horizon. Already mentioned doubtfully by Strabo 
as separating the German! from the Scythians 
{Tyragctes) about the Dniester and Dnieper, their movements may 
now be followed by authentic documents from the Baltic to the 
E™at Fortwangler 1 shows that the earliest known German 
figures are those of the Adamklls&i monument, in the Dubruja, 
commemorating the victoiy of Crassus over the Hostamce, Get®, 
and Thracians in 2 & n.c. The Itastarnrc migrated before (lie 
Cimbri and Teuton* through the Vistula valley to the Lower 
Danube about joon.c- They had relations with the Macedonians, 
and the successes of Mithridates over the Romans were due to ‘ 

1 T.igwr read nr [he Meeting of the G*r. Anthr&p. Soc., Spiers, 1S9d. 
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their aid, The account of ihcir overthrow by Crassus in Dio 
Cassius i* in striking accord with the scenes on the Adamklissi 
monument Here they appear dressed only in a kind of trowsers, 
with long pointed beards, and defiant but noble features The same 
type recurs both on the column of Trajan, who engaged them as 
auxiliaries in his Dacian wars, and on the Arch of Marcus Aurelius, 
hen; however wearing a tunic, a sign perhaps of later Roman in¬ 
fluences. And thus after 2000 years are answered Strabo s doubts 
by modern archaeology* 

.Much later there followed along the same beaten track between 
the Balti c and Black Sea a section of the Goths, whom 

1 j FME rH CCID ■ 

we find first settled in [he Baltic lands in proximity 
to the fin ns 1 . The exodus from this region can 
scarcely have taken place before the and century of the new Mi 
for they are still unknown to Strabo, white Tacitus locates them 
on the Baltic between the Elbe and the Vistula, Later Cassio- 
dor us and ether* bring them from Scandinavia to the Vistula, and 
up that river to the Euxine and Lower Danube, Although olten 
regarded as legendary + this migration is supported by archeo¬ 
logical evidence. In 1&37 a E°ld ring inscribed with the oldest 
runes was found at Petroasia in Wallachia, and in 1S5& an iron 
spearhead with a Gothic name in the same script T which dates 
from the first Iron Age, turned up near Kovel in Volhynia. 1 he 
spear head is identical with one found in 1865 at Munchenburg 
in Brandenburg, on which Wimarar remarks that t( of 15 Runic 
inscriptions in Germany the two earliest occur on irun plkes- 
Tbere is no doubt that the runes of the Kovel spearhead and 
of the ring came from Gothic tribesThese Southern Goth*, 
later called Mceso-Gotha. because they settled in Mowa (Bulgaria 
and Serna), had all the physical and even moral characters of the 
Old Teutons* as seen in the Emperor Mufnimu, born m i lira cl 
of a Goth by an Alan woman-very tall, strong, handsome, with 


= The* first mm ii ba *****«« "* ***** '"*[ 

form* 10 Scandinavia and Brirafc* bos current the “ r| * Ger ™ lC 

liCiiiilEi, though apparently nowhere in tttentive use- 

* J/ctitinUUfr runi^NfT ill Affk». ^ ^ h*rj y 1 
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light hair and milk-while skin’* temperate in nil tilings and of 
great mental energy* 

We dui£ see that this movement of the Goths to the Euxine 
and Danube U not a primitive migration of w Aryans rj front North 
Europe, and should lend no support to the views of Pen La, who 
locales the Aryan cradle in that region, h is quite a recent 
event, which is in no way opposed to the theory of Mantel! us and 
other Swedish paJctbnologists that the prolo-Teutofts had origin- 
ally migrated lo Sweden from the Bla ck Sea fa he Eurasian step|Ki) 
in the New Stone Age, Penka’s objection that in this view' the 
Teutonic language could not contain such words, for instance, as 
whale, seal, and lobster, is irrelevant. Such terms were of course 
not brought from the Euxine, but were either loan-words or 
normal developments during their tong settlement on the shores 
of the Baltic and German Ocean. 

Before their absorption in the surrounding Bulgnr and Slav 
populations the Mwso-Goths were evangelised in the 4th century 
by their bishop Clfib.s fa 1 Wolf"), whose fragmentary translation 
of Scripture, preserved in the Ctftfex Argent™* of Ups&Ja, is the 
most precious monument of early Teutonic speech extant. 

Without following the later migrations of Burgundians, Longo- 
bards, Saxons* Angles, Franks^ Vandals, Visigoths and the other 
northern Sa barbarian^ which sre historic events T it will suffice to 
indicate the results, so far as they have affected the physical 
characters 0/ the present Germanic people From 
tflnfcVyjS" examination made some years ago of 6*758,000 

school children* it would appear that about 51 per 
cent, of living Germans may be classed as blonds, 14 as brunettes, 
and 55 as mbted ; and further that of the blonds about 43 percent- 
are centred in North, 33 in Central and 24 in South Germany. 
The brunettes increase* generally shaking, southwards. South 
Bavaria showing only about r4 per cent, of blonds, and the same 
[aw holds good of the long-heads and the round-heads respectively' 

Jo what cause is to be attributed thin profound modification of 
the Teutonic type in the direction of the south ? 

11 culii rr jShEuniiu Apolltnarliji, 

The rtfhulu ttcpc tahnhi[cd hy Virdicw n.ni| may fur kcd, without goin^ 

So («erm* n tounccTi fc in [he Time: of Sept. Ji, jM& 
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That the Teutons ranged in considerable numbers far beyond 
their northern seats is proved by the spread of the German 
language to the central highlands, and beyond (hem down the 
southern slopes, where a rude High German dialect lingered on 
in the socalled 44 Seven Communes” of the Veronese district far 
into the nineteenth century. But after passing the Main, which 
appears to have long formed the ethnical divide for Central 
Europe, they entered the zone of the brown Alpine round-heads 1 , 
to whom they communicated their speech, but by w hom they were 
largely modified in physical appearance. The process has for 
long ages been much the same every' where— perennial streams of 
Tcuconism setting steadily from the north, all successively sub¬ 
merged in the great ocean of dark round-headed humanity, which 
under many names has occupied the central uplands and eastern 
plains since the Neolithic Age, overflowing also in later times 
into the Balkan Peninsula- 

This absorption of what is assumed, to be the su fieri or in the 
inferior type, may be due to the conditions of the general move¬ 
ment—warlike bands, accompanied by lew women, appearing as 
conquerors tn the midst of the Alpines and merging frith them 
in the great mass of brachy populations. Or is the tmuTonaition 
to be explained by de Lapooge's new doctrine, which, whatever may 
be its ultimate fate, is at least entitled to a respectful heaiing T and 
not to be dismissed, ai Sergi anil others dismiss it t a* fantastic . 
Briefly put, the theory is that the long and the round cranial forms 
are not so much a question of race as of social conditions, and 
that p owing to the increasingly unfavourable nature of these con* 
ditkms* there is a general tendency for the superior long-heads 10 
be absorbed in the inferior round"heads*. 

Thus is struck a deep pessimistic note* which under the cover 

* See .Ripley? Cniucl^iftd chart in X** ii Dmmmii fm* * 
ti&M ifitrt£ itirif f Indiw m Evrvpt* 

a The era u fliued In 11 iwnm prom Lane langiagt Isy M - Xiind Fruii ver. 

« uric uLit 104 plus g^emlBinent ndini«. G«iriefxui 1» semps prfhbta- 
TkjDcs, les WhyctfpUm Undent i i\im\w 1* dolh^wgplmiei par IWulm 

d* «di« IldSlIW* Mho rpEto d« * 

-IcmDcnidK, tri tHes Tvennent "oyer 11 (Aw. tint* Nfcrch **■ 

*< 9 M- 
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of science aims a deadly blow at modem culture. De Lapduge 1 
contends that in France the restless and more enterprising long- 
heads migrate from the rural districts in disproportionate numbers 
to the towns, where they die out- For the department of Aveyrun 
he gives a table showing a steady rise of the cephalic index from 
714 in prehistoric times to Sfrg in tSSg, and attributes this to 
the dolkhos gravitating chiefly to the large towns, ax Ur Ammon 
has also shown for Baden. L>r L, Laloy sums up the results thus ; 
France is bttng de|>opulated, and, what is worse, it is precisely 
the best section of the inhabitants that disappears, the section 
most productive in eminent men in all departments of learning, 
while the ignorant and rude fl&us alone increase, 

I hesc views have inet with favour even across the Atlantic, 
but arc by no means universally accepted- The ground seems 
cut from the whole theory by Prof A r Macalister, who had a 
[Kipur at the Toronto Meeting of the British Association, 1S97. 
on H The Causes of Brachycephaly,”showing that the infantile and 
primitive skull is relatively long,, and that there is a gradual change, 
phylogenetic (racial) as well as ontogenetic (individual) toward 
brachycephaly, which is certainly correlated with, and is apparently 
produced by p cerebral activity and growth; in the process of 
development in the individual and the race the frontal Jobes of 
the brain grow the more rapidly and tend to fill out and hroaden 
the skull , Fhe tendency would thus have nothing to do with 
rustic and urban life p nor would the round be necessarily, if a! alb 
inferior to the long head. Some of de Lapouge's generalisations 
are atso traversed by UA\ Denikcr 1 , Seigi 1 and others, so that a 

JFteAtrtr&tJ Aufhrvft- stir ft Prv&Hmt dt 1 st fifinn A in J* 

mirMfifUA IX- P< irni ; X, p. 131 * AW* t <%;, p, 4 $ : . 

Livt .i ™ils for flllj (AnttvfoMfrna differ in some nppects 

tmm dire of de T^pougc ait( Ammon for France m d Baden. Thai he find* 
thru lti the trashy district* the Urban population jj ]«» brachy lh*h the rural, 
uhtfc in l tie dolicho districts (he town* ire mere bnidhy than the plains. 

3 JraJirq; with some recent %[udj«. of she Lilhiiftftian race, Delniker writer: 

L1 AI nil F done, conlrai/cmenC in* Idee* de *(M, de Lapouge el Ammon, «i 
T%.1^™. awx daillrusien Iialie, 1* dwa ks plei rmtrait^^lEHgttnEra, 
urbdjjs^, rat pin* brachy rgite It* pPJtUi * iftjfr, p. jjj ). 

Similar contradict ion* ocotr [ a connection with U^hi *ml .krk hair, eye* etc. 

K c\m non pouo traifl*aare dL avVcrtixe m errore uoal diffiiso fra gli 
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huge superstructure seems to have been built up on very weak 
foundations. 

Mm whatever l>e the causes the fact must be accepted that 
Haim Europctuz (the Teutons) becomes merged 
southwards in ZIema /fff>irttiz r whose names, as a]lv £ 
stated, are many. lf F with Broca, we call him AV /4 
r>r S/avfr&'ftt the expression need no longer lead to misunder¬ 
standings, 33 for us 11 now simply implies a great mass of Neo¬ 
lithic round-heads from Africa, later—probably in the Copper or 
Early Bronze Age—reinforced by other round-beads of Aryan 
speech from Asia, with whom they united and from whom they 
received their Keltic and Slavonic languages* 

It is remarkable that in the Alpine region r especially I yrol h 
where the bmchy element comes to a toons, there Ahcrnm 
is a peculiar form of round-head which has greatly Tyr J^I T>-pr r 
puzzled de I^apouge* but may perhaps be accounted 
for on this hypothesis of two brachy types here fused in one* l o 
explain the exceedingly round Tyrolese head, which shows 
affinities on the one hand with the Swiss, on the other with the 
Illyrian and Albanian, that is, with the normal Alpine, a Mongol 
strain has been suggested* but is rightly rejected by hronz 
TappeEner as inadmissible on many grounds', T)e Ujfalvy 3 , 3 
follower of do Lapougc, looks on the hyperbtachy ^ 

Tyrolese as descendants of the ancient Rb^ttians or Eirmcim, 
Rasenes* whom so many regard as the parent stock 
of the Etruscans. 

But Mcntclius with most other modem ethnologists rejects the 
land route From the north, and brings the Etruscans by the sea 

afitrepel^JqtUtU wmbfc™ mnmtlteir no* imWonnftiioue fal crania fa 
(loEiooccfnb in br^hicfffnlo tT f&sfbip P- I PS , J B 

t This ^pedAhni s, rta&* von cfaer moiigeJMiea El&™de™ng in 

EnmfA keif* R<de mdirsdn k^nnc" \fiir fitrvptinAf Mmuh v- ditprokr, 
t§g$). lie is of ceanrt frfHakiilE if prehbtodc time*. nut of the late (Wtffc&J) 
Mongol irrajHLolw. 

a "MatKTe lc> rtupifareuie* invaiton* jiop«lalioiui genruniqUc-^ lc 

1 yrohen tst rwlr* quant A *1 Ccdonnfttioti cmmpmfip h Rft»ciw m Khxt iert 
Uei Urmp witiqUK-liyjicrl»fllfhy«phttlt!" (A* Jryfuj* ]J. "k The meon 
index of the so-eaJTed Di«nlf* type of Rattan skuK* i* aW 56 [III* and 
kuetlmucr, C™«w ZftiPrtfc** p. ^aoil Male lb 
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route direct from the .-Egfian and Lydt& (Asia Minor). They are 
the Thessalian Pelisgmm whom Hellanikos of Lesbos brings to 
CajnjwiiAt or the Tyrrhenian Pdwgkns transported by Antiklidcs 
from Asia Minor to Etruria, and he is ♦*quite sure that rhe artbio¬ 
logical facts in Central and North Italy, .prove the truth of this 
tradition 7 P Of Course, until the affinities of the Etruscan lan¬ 
guage are determined, from which we are still as far off as ever-, 
Etruscan origins must remain chiefly an aichjeological ques¬ 
tion- Even the help afforded by the crania from 
Origin"** 11 the Etruscan tombs is but slight^ both long and 
round heads being here found in the closest n-ssoeia- 
tion. Sergi, who also brings the Etruscans from the ea.st> explains 
this by supposing that, being Pelasgians* they were of the same 
doJicho Mediterranean stock a* the Italians (Ligurians) themselves* 
and differed only horn the brachy Umbrians of Aryan speech. 
Hence the skulls from the tombs are of two types, the intruding 
Aryan, and the Mediterranean, the latter, whether representing 
native Ligurian* or intruding Etruscans, being indistinguishable. 

N I can show/ 1 he says, “Etruscan crania, which differ in no respect 
from lhe Italian [Ligurian], from the oldest graves, as f uan also 
show' beads from the Etruscan graves which do not differ from 
chose still found in Aryan lands, whether Slav, Keltic or 
Gemmate” 1 ' 

1 Tht Tyrrh/tiiaw §a Gwrit wfni hair, in Jjpr. iff it, p. 

In this splendidly iJluuraSrJ paper tht date iiflh* Iramjgrtikm if refcrwd 
(rt Ihc j Elh century 1UC. on the gramd that the first Etruscan sftculmn was 
considered ^ begin mng about jojo fi.C^ presumably the dace of their arrival 
in Italy (p. ityb Hue Sergi [bank* I hey did not arrive till about I he end of ihc 

Century ]< 4 rii £ //a/j f§ f p. J49). 

* On tht LLngEitsrie sM* of the qucstfotl tee apecuaHy Dr Cad Pauli’s 
.4 Ifi/uiisi At /Snriiri^rjr, Vo I, H. Uipng, 1S94. This philologist treats the 
f^sntouj ins-criplLou uf Le&inc* a* prcdlcllenk, and a* ■* Pelmsgic," a language 
which be hold* to have been ctowiy related to Ki runcan. 'Hie insert jKfon, 
presumably a funeral epi taph, he refers to the ;rh century p.c, h and all previous 
c**ay» at tHterprelatitia Art qualified m * d equally valuable r r>. equally worth- 
lesa.’ h Much tile is marie of the mummy swashing frura ligypt Lately found at 
Agram, which contains the longest exEam Kiruscan real. I^ookiug aj the 
qweitidfi ^ priori one might mjtpwe Einltcana Fclasgkn, where Mh member* 
of 1 he equal ion are unfortunately unknown qnAHlilie^ 

• Op. riV. p. r^i. By German he means the round-headed South German, 
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However this may be. the peoples of Keltic speech can never 
be shown to be true Aryans of the Teutonic type, Thf Ktt(1> 
but only tribes most probably of the Alpine type 
Aiyanised in speech in very remote times, anti apparently before 
their appearance in Eurojte. This may almost be inferred from 
the consideration that, as far back as they can be traced, they are 
already found split into two linguistic sections, which, from the 
interchange of the letters P and Q in the two sister tongues, have 
been called by Prof Rhys the P* and the Q-Kelts. Reference 10 
the common Aryan speech shows that Q is original, t.t, the shift 
has been, not from P to Q, but from Q to P, so that p ^ ^ 
the Q-spcalting Kelts should so far be regarded as KrllIi 
the elder branch, Both still survive in what has 
been called the "Keltic fringe,” that is, the strips of teirhory on 
the skirts of the Teutonic and Neo-l-atm domains in the extreme 
west—Brittany, Wales, parts of Ireland, the Scotch Highlands and 
the Isle of Man—where Keltic dialects are still spoken. In 
Welsh and Breton, also in Cornish, extinct before the dose of the 
iSth century,/, often voiced to !>, takes the place of ?, normally 
changed to r-*, in Irish. Gaelic (Highland Scotch), and Manx 
Htus the Irish m at, son, answers to the Welsh map, up, /, as m 
.Vji’Johu, P rice; an, head (as in Kinsale, "Old Head )-p**, 
kt,t (* s in Ptttryn in Cornwall, Pmrkyn in Wales. Bt*-Lemxd 
in Scotland). With this cue is partly revealed the vast domain 
formerly occupied on the mainland by peoples of Keltic speech, 
as seen in the Italian A-pen nintS (cf, fr»«w chain in England), 
ihc Ptnha range in Portugal r cie- 

It is noteworthy that this geographical terminology belongs 
mostly to the P branch, as if in the first migrations, apparently 
from Asia Minor through the Balkan Peninsula to and up the 


which he r^nl, as jointly with the mund-h^M Slav *„.i Keltic 

the true primitive .lock of Aryan speech in Eumpe. It* A «ty eonfewfl*, 
and one Rads the greatest dttfcuky threudinfi this maae of 
wundite ere-led hy the new theorws of Hctgi -nJ tie Upoo B e super. 

imposed t«rt the old “ortluxlo* Aryan •><*>•* _ 

• Man*, which is not a mere dialect of Irish. b* * sMcr tO'E*,U aM 

with usees of the origin Aryan y«=*w t F-» “ 

round rajy be. nut a survival, but a revival like the french fum (IK Bradley). 
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Danube to the former Keltic lands of Bohemia, Helvetia, Gaul 
and Britahi the iraces left by the elder Q's had been effaced by 
the Fs arriving later 1 * The phenomenon may also, perhaps, be 
partly due to the tendency in tbo Q group to drop initial /, us in 
Erin = Ftritiy where the / seems preserved in the Greek Hupfr V 
the name of a district on the tome taken by the 
Sn# Q's to the Danube. A difficulty is presented by 
the Gtitfk* Cigars Ct/hr between the Garonne and the Seine, 
who form the great bulk of the present French nation, and arv 
known from the surviving fragments of their speech to have been 
V% despire their name, which seems to connect them with the 
Gaelic Q p & Bui it would appear that Mr is from the common 
Keltic root gfr/* "valour," occurring also in Gaf*to f t\e. those 
Gauls who later,, revetting the former route, swept through 
Greece back io their original homes in Asia Minor, and were 
honoured by a tetter from St Paul. The name has nothing to do 
with the Irish 6 Widif, Grt outfit *> Gad f the etymology of which h 
unknown 3 . Another difficulty is raised by Cymric plural Cjmn f 
the national name of the Welsh or British Kelts, and assumed to 
be the same as that of the 'Feutonic Cimfrri. But although such 
shifting^ of national names are not impossible and do occur, as 
with the Gallo-Romans, who now' call their country Franit^ and 
themselves Fmmfah from their conquerors the Germanic Franks* 
the Cimbrt never conquered the British Gymry, w*ho are the 
€$m-&rQg* t the people of the p marches,* or borderlands, perhaps 

s Qtt ofct<uote oOPUrsftv ptnee-names In Gallic IcrritnTy^ ^ bn I it a not ysi 
absolutely pn>v*l thru tlic GauSbtt plaee-oaioe* with yi# are Aryan, or llul if 
Aryan Ehcir yw k eiyrnologically equivalent to the Welsh fl" (H. Bradley, 
WW. Jicl ^ i^i f p r 4 j). 

* Birthplace of the Mum anti Orptwm,, 'jiro«| by Prof. ThufmeyEen m 
AWf#rstmatt£itfai t Hall*, iBH^. Kellie *cholar* F t briievc, j^ncmlly reeognbe 
a of/- io Erin. 

1 It has been elated with Lit. Jfotitar, while Ciltx, the Kelt*, U referred 
lo the samt root m tail, .*jW b Mel Lithuanian kUtm* lofty, entailed, nofelci 
It la euriuUi to note |n tin* connect ion that the Kells appear before ihoir further 
wpitvnud Wandering* to have been Ioiie in etc*e (W-whuIoei wilh the Lilhn- 
.iniarn, m wdl a* with other Slav people*^ 

1 Cf, ^/Asirffrip where the Gflnfinh Meta WcNi jW h If. frruf. pdnl 
through the Old- Irish wrfqf t« an fifqgittal Keltic root mrmgu, cogiale wili 
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it« reference to the remote times when they first readied Britain 
from Upper Gant anti there dwelt on the frontiers of their Pictish 
forerunners from Lower Gaul. 

There is no longer much doubt as to the identity of these 
Piets with the Continental I’kionts, I'ietmi, whose The ?jcW 
name survive* in Pffifotof and its chief town Itftitifs* 

The classical references show that in Roman times the Pic tone* 
were of Gaulish speech, but there is good reason to Irelieve that 
their original language was Iberian, which. «a above seen, was 
radically connected with the Uerber (Hamitic) of North Africa. 
They may therefore be taken as Aryanised Mediterraneans, and 
the question will then arise, Were they Aryanised before or after 
the migration to Britain ? If before, then the emigrants of Iberian 
speech must have beer Aryanised in their new insular homes at 
an early date. It is remarkable that by the Irish the Piets 
were commonly called Cruithnt, which answers etymologically 

to PrydaiH {Ynys Aj*») * nanie fof * hc “ Is , , 

Britain 1 ." They were therefore, apparently, not distinguished by 
the Irish from the Kymry and other Britons, which could scarcely 
be the case had they, within the memory of man, spoken an 

Iberian or any other non-British tongue. 

Thus may, perhaps, be explained the faim (if any) traces of 
Iberian speech in Britain, where the Piets were, at least at first, 
mote closely connected with the Kymry than with the Scots, that 
is. the Gaels from Ireland'. Their association with these Scots, 


u,. m~*>, Goth, mar**, Eh* mv*. w in D*n >«*'* ln '' AftrcwtaMi. the 
-Men uf the Marches," /* southern German W **"' *• JJ* 
Slav borderUecU. The general equation is due I* J 

great work, Grftmmaint Citiiea, introduced ortler wto Keltic |ih U*k, 

W original ty Bnit&n. is coroevtecl by Rh« with 
Welsh ArWAru, “doth," W that AidiM-tlw "doth-eW, awl i* to be 
diMinsobbedfrom (he native name both for the Pals i»d fer .Scotland. 

s Th#l the Scots'were OmJ* might perhaps I* quest tfned f Imi Mist (hey 
came over from the m.nh of Wand in compwativdy W«m <*»»“ 1*3™* 

a ]| doubt. In the very d* * I"' 1 ® ault,<!ntlC * 1 !. h 

occur, ihc caption “uns Mlcla S«**" **■ 

Sen,a, beer .U/m U> distinguish It from Stott* *« ’-c. North 

liritain, to Which ihc name ■« eattwfcd after tha i*°l * had reduced the Iwtr. 
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first as allies against the Romans, and then as rivals for the 
supremacy in North Britain, came later, and explains the presence 
of Gaelic names in the Pictuh Chronicle, This document, on 
which so much has been built, is of Gaelic origin, and, as mmy of 
tiie Pictish Icings 3 >ad Gaelic blood in lheir veins, It is not surprising 
to find in the Pierish lists those Gaelic names on which are based 
the ^iew r s of Mr Skene and others regarding the Gaelic origin or 
affinities of (he Piets. In my opinion the Piets w p erc Iberians 
Aryanised either in Gaul or lr Britain, not by Gaelic but by 
Kymric Kelts, and this seems to be borne out by the local 
geographical nomenclature, where the voicing of/ to and other 
phonetic changes, may perhaps be due to Iberian influences. 
Thus of afar and the equivalent imvr, a continence, river-mouth, 
or estuary y the former alone occurs in Wales, the latter alone in 
Ireland 1 * , but both somewhat irregularly and even confusedly in 
Scotland * r showing the presence and intermingling hereof the two 
elements, as might be expected, But in Spain we have afor alone 
{/form\ and no from which r if the equation be 

allowed, it may be Inferred that the Ficti did not reach Ireland 
at all, and were Aryanised by the British if the assimilation took 
place after the migration from Gau| + and consequently that the 
Keltic language spoken by them was not Gaelic, but Kymric some¬ 
what modified phonetically in North Britain, 

This view accords completely with the aiHhrQ|>o logical and 
anTueological data supplied by such authorities as J>rs iteddoe 
and TtmrDUtt and Sir John Evans* and also with the present 
ethnical relation* in the British Isles, as set forth by Prof* Ripley 3 ; 
Of these relations the most striking feature is the apparently 
inexplicable uniformity in the shape of the head, which is every- 
Ethnic Rt- w hcrre rather long, more oval than round* with n 
|B mean cephalic index of about 7$% but nowhere 
failing below 76 or rising above 79", This is the 
more remarkable since Britain has been successively occupied by 

1 l***c T+lj'3oe\ Ajiwr* jW thtir fliUnriti, i^, p. jj. 

■ c. RbcUe. A Dittmmry a/ Pfa<rcJkaMui+ (.887, p. na. where it h 
jminted yrui ill at fatvr 11 iJ f«und siHikrtimm at the mouth ami forth** up 
[ he :^nic srreitH, Thim A&tfgrMie an I /j Ahtrnyie and Jttzwrttjtt. w 

3 AVjWot Sritmtt M+Atkij^ Dec, 1897, p. j 4j iq T 


Britain. 
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a great number of peoples—primitive ruan in the Old Stone Age; 
Piets, and perhaps others associated with the dolmens and other 
Mcgalithie monuments, in the Ne^ Stone Age; tribes of Keltic 
speech, commonly called Kelts, in the Bronze period, possibly as 
early as aooo u.c ; Belgas or proto-Teutons somewhat later; 
Romans and their legionaries of diverse origins about the new 
era; early and Jsu-r Frisians, Saxons, Angles and others of Tern 
tonic speech,say between 300and jtoxa; Scandinavians, chiefly 
Danes and Norwegians, of kindred speech, fkh 10 loth century; 
Normans, mainly Norsemen Romanised in s|teech, nth century, 
with sporadic arrivals from the mainland down to the present time. 

But the first two strata, j>♦ the men of the Stone Ages, were both 
long headed, the first exclusively so, the second in Uunc-heidi 
great majority, our Piets being now identified with 
the Iberians who, as shown by Sergi, were a branch of 
the long-headed .Mediterraneans from Africa, The identity indeed 
is placed beyond reasonable doubt by (he fact that these Neolilhie 
Piets belonged all to tlw so-called long-barrow period, and that 
these long barrows, egg-shaped and often several hundred Feel in 
length, have yielded the remains of a singularly uniform type, 
extremely dolicho (nearly all well under 80 and even as low as 
70 ), and at the same time of rather low stature (5 ft- 5 m,), thus 
corresponding exactly with Sergi’s Mediterraneans'. I be barrows, 
occurring chiefly in the south-west (Wilts, Gloucestershire, the 
Cotswold Hills, and farther north), are shown to be of the Neo¬ 
lithic Age by their eontenis^—polished stone implements, pottery, 
but no bronze. It is further shown by Dr Garson that the men 
of this period were spread over the whole oj Britain as fir as the 
extreme north of Scotland and the Orkneys . 

They were succeeded in the Bronze Age by men ot ijune a 

> Bee especially his U»pr»*t »■ KM** *****?'£* 
l&yff. p. «■ Ich halie die Fennrar "is den bntu«Iu>» Hvgeln Pong baffow*) 
mil alien und neuen miUeHiiHJisehen wghchcn, Und ,e e ira 1*<“ 

Tiscbeu FMrmenSpaflkM »rd Poring.!* Refi.nden, wteict* Mwgewraud ± 4 * 
Hidden Itahens. UriechenlswJv. w HlwrHk <md * 

rfiiden ,. „ * ,, . 

* AW,. Nov. ,3 sml ». |S*I ** ai*. Boyd **?*+**" 
J}rif4im, tMt>. Chnp. IX, "Historical Evidence of IhenC nnd Celtic Hums ia 

Spain nmE Gaul," tlgr f 11* p* i IS- 
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different type, tall (5 ft. Sin.) and round-headed {£3’), who also 
built round barrows, whence Thumani s dictum : 11 long-barrow, 
long skull} Tonnd-bam>w T round skull/ 1 Later research has 
mainly confirmed this ethnic law. although it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that the Neolithic race had died out or been extirpated 
by their successors .Some are p on the contrary, found buried 
with them in the same barrows, and Dr Garson shows that the 
Neolithic element survives to this day in the Brit is h Isles'- In 
fact it would appear to have already largely absorbed the Bronze 
clement before it was reinforced later by the historical long-heads : 
11 This broad headed invasion is the only case where such an ethnic 
element ever classed the English Channel in numbers sufficient 
10 affect the physical type of the aborigines. Even here its 
influence waa but transitory ; the energy" of the invasion speedily 
dissipated; for at the opening of the historic jrcriod judged by 
the sepulchral remains, the earlier [dolicho] ty|>es had consider¬ 
ably absorbed the new-comers 1 ," 

Whence came these tail round heads? Some with Or Rolleston* 
would bring them from Scandinavia, where there is certainly a 
somewhat puzzling brachy dement both along the south-west 
coast of Norway and in Denmark, But in that case they must 
ha ve spoken some early Law German dialect, of which there are no 
dear traces in the tribal and place names of the Bronze Age, Ai 
that time Britain seems to have belonged entirely to the domain 
of Keltic speech* nor could there he any hesitation in identifying 

' Afatonfp Nov. 11 and i* t ityp * Ripley, p. 153* 

a L V. HiUeati describes them a* “filter,, stronger and much rougher in 
appearance. with targe frontal simms and sUptx-crbLtal ridges prominent eberk- 
botLesand heavy jaws* {tfttef vn fht Evufrwv <wr iirituA A 

and he qttufci Kollcston ifiritiiA /tenrmvt, p. ftSo); lfc The Briton of the 
POrtBd-harrow period almost CClUM? printed mudl ibe same combination 
a( physical peculjariuc* a* the modem Ft an and DanE ,a ; belter ihc inference 
that the toomte people were nteh from what is n&w Denmark* bin “of Furnish 
*rwl nut Teutonic aJttiuriei 1 * (p^ ;*). lint we now Vr&w iImE ihcfe wvfO no 
Finns west of the Gfllf of Finland till quite laic lime* (see Chap. LX. p. jjjtf. 
SEill the r|M«tikm Is beset with difficulties. aitd the British round beads *™ 
lamlrmUedEy to resemble those of (he Danish Neolithic Age mm than they 
do do Lapcnige'* //, Aifmm. and milch more than those of the Dbcflth lyjie. 

# Ltcii the intruding Brig®, referred to by CW f A& V. 1 JK and no doubt 
originally of Teutonic speech, ran to ha*e noon been Kdticl^d. 
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our roundheads with BrocaKelts but for (heir statu re. The 
simplest explanation seems to E>e that the Bronze people were 
really of Kellie speech, but came from (he north of Gaul, where 
the average height has always been somewhat higher than in the 
soutk 

After the isas^age of the Romans, who mingled little with the 
aborigines and left few traces of their presence in Fermitton of 
the speech or tvne of the British populations, □ i 3 >* Lncinh 

, » , „ / Hutson. 

great transformation was effected in these respects 
by the arrival of the historical Teutonic tribes. The Ibero-Keltic 
substratum was perhaps nowhere effaced, but rather thinned ou! 
by the prolonged wars of conquest and all their attendant evilfr 
Large numbers undoubtedly migrated beyond the seas* Kymry to 
Brittany, and to Ireland those Gaels who bad still lingered on in 
Britain. The residue were now gradually merged with the in¬ 
truders in a common nationality of English speech, everywhere 
except in the Keltic fringe, which then, and long af[er T still in¬ 
cluded Cornwall and Cumberland. The Teutonic clement was 
later strengthened by the arrival of the Scandinavians and Normans, 
all very much of the same physical type, after which no serious 
accessions were made to this composite ethnical group, which 
on the east side ranged uninterruptedly from the Channel to 
the Grampians. Later the expansion was continued northwards 
beyond the Grampians, and westwards through Strathclyde to 
Ireland, while now the spread of education and the development 
of lhe industries are already threatening to absorb the last strong¬ 
holds of Kymric and Gaelic speech in Wales, the Highlands, and 
Ireland. 

Thanks to its isolation in the extreme West* Ireland had been 
left untouched by some of rise above described Ethnic 
ethtiicai movements. It is doubtful whether Palao- kn - 

Inland. 

lithic man ever reached this region, and but few 
even of the round-heads ranged so far west during the Bronze 
Age. The prehistoric station explored by Mr F. J- Bigger at 
Portnafcudy near Roundstone t Connemara, yielded several stone 
hammers, but neither worked Bmis nor mctaTwarc ! , as if the 


1 /v*v. A\ fr. Aim!, ire May i%G. 
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district had never been visited either in the Old Stone or the 
Bronze age. Nevertheless Mr W. J. Knowles 1 suggests from the 
close resemblance—'in fact identity- of a great number of Neolithic 
objects h Ireland with Fnlttolitbic forms in Friuice {Saint-Ached, 
Mqostrie>f Solutre, La Madeleine types), that the Irish objects 
bridge over the gap between the two ages, and were worked by 
tribes from the continent following the migration of the reindeer 
northwards. These peoples may have continued to make tools of 
palaeolithic types, while ax the same time coming under the in- 
fldfnce of the Neolithic culture gradually arriving from some 
.southern regioru The astonishing development of this Neolithic 
culture in the remote island cm the confines of the west, as illus¬ 
trated in Mr W. C- Bortase's sumptuous volumes", is a perpetual 
wander, and indeed would be inexplicable but for the now proved 
immense duration of the New Stone Age in the British Isles p . 

The Irish dolmen^builders were presumably of the same long' 
headed Iberian stock as those of Britain*, and they were followed 
by Kelts of the Gaelic branch, many of whom, however, may 
well have arrived before the close of the Neolithic Age- Of the 
Kymry there appear to be but slight if any traces, and since 
those prehistoric times the intruders have been almost exclusively 
Continental and British Teutons; the former were chiefly Danes 
who formed settlement* at such seaports os Dublin, Waterford, 
Cork, and Limerick, but were eventually all absorbed by the 
vigorous Gaelic aborigines 1 . And now all alike have in their turn 

1 Sitrvirv/i /ww tJke Pa&xahfJiit Age among Jriik tfmiifkk 
T%i- 

5 7'Ar IMmetu of /fltfd *4 _5 VitUrf 1flpj* 

1 Set pp, io-II* 

A They atntd not, however, luve come frurai Britain, and the allusion* b 
I mb literature to direct immigration frmn Spun, probably enough in Itself, 
are eehi numerous to Ik rtiNn^nnteiS. Thu*, Geoffrey of MofUnttitk7—* + H IbcmEft 
Baidirniihiis flo the Basque^ inedenda dutif 71 {//t rf. %. /JriL Ell f 1 a); and 
Giralrtat Caruhrcrms:—"De Gurguntio Brjlunum Rege^qui Rudeutt [rwl 
Itnclente] in fhbcmhin Enmnnifit d tandem jjiib habit am Eiuei concessit/' 

I i m Indebted to Mr Wentworth Wcbmer for these references lAfti Amj. Orf* 

ig, 

* Not + hfiwewr, ilmtyt without a druggie, a* in Dublin, where even after 
ihrif acceptance of Christianity the Danes refused to wumhip at the same all fin 
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been nearly absorbed, by ihc British Teutons, that is to say* 
assimilated in speech to the English and Lowland Scotch in¬ 
truders, who began to arrive late in the uth century, and are 
now chiefly massed in Ulster, Leinster, and all the large towns. 
The rich and highly poetic Irish language, which has a copious 
medieval literature deeply Interesting to folklorists and even 
ethnologists, has not I believe been used for strictly literary pur 
poses since the translations of Homer and of Moore's Melodies 
by the Sate Archbishop Me Hale of Tuflfn. 

In Scotland few ethnical changes or displacements have 
occurred since the two great political settlements, 
first by the Scottish vanquishing of the Piets, and ^a^ndT* m 
then by the English {Angle) occupation of the 
Loch tans. The Grampians have during historic times formed 
the main ethnical divide between the two elements, and brooklets 
which can be taken at a leap arc shown where the opposite banks 
have for hundreds of years been respectively held by formerly 
hostile, but now friendly comm uni lies of Gaelic and broad Scotch 
speech. Here the chief intruders have been Norwegians, whose 
descendants may still be recognised in Caithness the Hebrides, 
and the Orkney and Shetland groups. Faint echoes of the old 
Norrena tongue are satd still to linger amongst the sturdy Shet- 
landers, whose assimilation to the dominant race began only after 
their transfer from Norway to the Crown of Scotland, 

We have now all the elements needed to unravel the ethnical 
tangle of the present inhabitants of the British I&les. pt 

The astonishing prevalence everywhere of the mode- stuuiion a* 
rarely dolicho heads is at once explained by the 
absence of bmchy immigrants except in the Bron/e 
periods and these could do no more than raise the cephalic index 
from about 70 or 73 to the present mean of about U ith T thc 
other perhaps less stable characters the case Is not always quite 

a* ihe I riih. On appeal la R«nc they reodM a biahop M I heir awn iOce find 
also a Qulkedral. whence the emtiltf fact that to lltb day Dahlia Li almral ihe 
only city i n CJiriMefldom blessed with two medieval Citlinl tflii, St I 'w rick i 
arigrnaLty for I he IrUh fi£id 'Chriilehwtch far the Dartts, Fliese hfivitiiu Ynith 
hem "confiscated" At the RefarWASiam a third has hud ta ht erected for the 
COnkstimUy that remAmed loyal to the old f«lL 
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so simple. The brunettes, reprefenting both Iberians ami Kelts* 
certainly increase, as we should expect from north east to *outh- 
wesL though even here there is a considerable dark patch, due to 
local castses* in the home shires about Loudon, But the stature, 
almost everywhere n troublesome factor, seems to wander som* 
what lawlessly over the land. The little people under 5 ft- 6 m. 
are perhaps more numerous than they ought to he J nor are they 
always in evidence where we should look for them. In Ireland 
especially the positions are reversed, the tall being all in the west 
(Connaught and Munster), the less tall in the north and east 
(Ulster and Leinster), though the difference a but slight. For 
details on this and some other points* which become rather 
technical* I must refer the reader to Ripley* and especially to the 
Reports of the Anthropometric Committees appointed to deal with 
these matters systematically by the British Association in t& 7 S- 

Strangu to say, the element that appears E 0 have undergone 
the least change is the facial temperament. The Kelt is still a 
Kelt, mercurial, passionate, vehement, impulsive, more courteous 
ihan sincere, voluble or eloquent, fanciful* if not imaginative, 
quick-wkted and brilliant rather than profound* elated with success 
but easily depressed, hence lacking stead fastness, and still as of 
old mmtrstm r^rum tupidisssnius- The Saxon also still remains 
a Sason, stolid and solid, outwardly abrupt but warm-hearted and 
true, haughty and even overbearing through an innate sense of 
superiority* yet at heart sympathetic and always just t hence a 
ruler of men ; seemingly dull or slow, yet preeminent in the realms 
of philosophy and imagination (Newton. Shakespeare). 

While the Saxon prefers duty 10 glory, both are largely gifted 
with some of those qualities which make for empire- -pluck 1 * or 
personal valour as distinguished from courage in the mass, the 
spirit of daring enterprise and a love of adventure for its own 
sake- Jointly they have struggled to the front, and secured for 
our people some u million square miles of habitable lands beyond 

L This- qajtlily is no monopoly of the Saitin. a* in-, been c> hhi‘ ruin L. The 
Kelts, ind wpKliilljf I fie Irish a.tiil Sa.iCch tJflcK possess it in UinlKtre, 
ns ihou'Ji by the inridenLi EHorded of CtuJUarf* Auglirim. Limerick, Crcmoiw- 
Fonitfiiiy* and lay stieh mmm. a* Sw*Gd4* Doiailrmalti, Kavaiugh, O'Hlggin** 
and a hundred others. 
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(he seas. Here they already number, including other elements in 
process of assimilation to the dominant race, about So millions 
70 in the United States, $ in the Canadian Dominion, and $ in 
Australasia and South Africa, These with 40 millions in the home 
lands make collectively some tao millions, enough perhaps to 
ensure the future control of human destinies to a composite 
people who may now be defined with some approach to accuracy 
as I bero- Kelto-Teutom of Teuton (English) speech. This Lnglish 
tongue need not detain us long. Its qualities, illus- En4|i>h 

trated in the noblest of all literatures, are patent to Lsimwge. 
the world, indeed have earned for it from Jacob 
Grimm the title of Wt&Spraikt, the " World Speech.'" It belongs, 
as might be anticipated from the northern origin of the Teutonic 
element in Britain, to the Low German division of the Teutonic 
branch of the Aryan family. Despite extreme pressure from 
Norman Frcncb + continued for over years (i l 'S QQ * 
has remained failhfui to this connection in its inner structure, 
which reveals not a trace of Neo-Utin influences. The phonetic 
system has undergone profound changes, which can be only in¬ 
directly anti to a small extent due to French action. What English 
owes to French and Utin is a very large number, many thousands, 
of words, some superadded to, some superseding their ^axo.i 
equivalents, but altogether immensely increasing its wealth ot 
express on, while giving it a transitional position between the 
somewhat sharply contrasted Germanic and Romance worlds 
Amongst the Romance peoples, that is, the trench, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Italians, Rumanians, many Swiss and ^ 
Belgians, who were entirely assimilated m speech iw-tton. 
and largely in their civil institutions to their Komrm 
masters, the paramount position, a sort of mleroftUon eg r' 
has been taken by the French nation since ihe decadence o Sp 
under the feeble successors of Philip II. The constituent elements 
of these Gallo-Roman* aa they may lie called, are muc 1 “ 

M those of the British peoples, but differ in their dilution and 
relative proportions. 'tiros the Iberians (AqulUm .,1 ^ ^ 
later vionesj, who may be identified with the Mto £* 
heads, do not appear ever to have rangc< mm. 1 11 « 

Brittany, and were Ary an iscd in pro- Roman times by the 1 -speaking 
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Kelt* everywhere north of the Garonne. The prehistoric Teutons 
agnin, who had advanced beyond the Rhine at an early period 
(Caesar says am\fjfpitas) into the present Belgium, were mainly con¬ 
fined to the norlhem provinces. Even [he historic Teutons (chiefly 
Franks and Burgundians) penetrated little beyond the Seine in 
the north and the present Burgundy in she cast, while the Vandals, 
Visigoths and a few others passed rapidly Eh rough to Iberia 
beyond the Pyrenees. 

Thus the greater part of the land, say from the Seme-Mamc 
l&rin to the Met I iterrancan, continued to be held by the Romanised 
KeEts of the Alpine type throughout all the central and most of 
the southern provinces, and elsewhere in the south by die 
Romanised long-headed Iberians and Ligurians. The* great pre¬ 
ponderance of the Romanised Keltic masses explains the rapid 
absorption of the Teutonic intruders, who were all, except the 
Fleming section of the Uclgsc, completely assimilated to the Gallo* 
Romans before the dose of the tolh century. It also explains 
the perhaps still more remarkable fact that the Norsemen who 
settled (91 j) under Rotlo in Normandy were all practically French¬ 
men when a few generations Eater they follower! their Duke William 
to the conquest of Sa*on England, Thus the only iniraaable 
groups have proved to tic the un-Rnmanised Iberians (Basques) 
and Kelts (Bretons), both of whom to this day hold their ground 
in isolated corners of the Country. With these exceptions the 
whole of France since the lotfe of Alsace-Lorraine (tSjt) presents 
in its speech a certain homogeneous character, the standard 
language {iaxgm being current throughout all the northern 

and central provinces, while it h steadily gaining upon the 
sou (hern form {iangut ffae 1 ) still surviving in the rural districts 
of Limousin and Provence. 

1 That a-i, the limgurijjes who se ttfiimaEitirs wt-relhe Lalm prcnr*m£ Am i//f$d 
("A ^ Ah (w). Ebe former t*ifig «****■ contracted, the Imier more expanded* 

4* w c w in ihe verv name* pf the respective Nonhem and Souiliem burin: 

and T hwta&ffJT. it was eMtODiKiy ira medieval nmen Eu nnow Ian* 
\W *m thlft wnj, Dante, tor inMant*. tm liuig Illikn /a /hIjmj Jtl ii r "dt* 
language of 11 ; and, nraagt lo the sqnw usage pipSMkh txrgdy amemgit 
tlLc AiisltalUh aborigines, who* however, use both the affirmative ami the 
negative j articles m> that we lmv c here fw* 3* well as jw.tribci. 
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But pending a more thorough fusion of such tenacious elements 
as Basques, Bretons. AuvergniU, and Savoyards, we 
can scarcely yet speak of a common French type, 
but only of a common nationality. A all stature, 
i/vfi g skulls, fair or light brown colour, grey or blue eyes, still pre¬ 
vail, as might be expected, in the north, these being traits common 
alike to the prehistoric Belg*. the Franks of the Merovingian 
ami Carlovingian empires, and Hollo's Norsemen- With these 
contrast the southern peoples of short stature, oWbrown skm, 
round head*, dark brown or black eyes and hair. The tendency 
^^dT uniformity has proceeded far more rapidly in the urban 
than in tho niral districts. Hence the citizens of Paris, Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles and other large towns, present fewer and less 
striking contrasts than the natives of the old historical provinces, 
where are still distinguished the loquacious and mendacious 
Gascon, the pliant and versatile Basque, 'tie 4,ow 
Norman, the dreamy and fanatical Breton, the quick and enter 
prising Burgundian,and the bright, intelligent, more even-tempered 
native of Toiiraine, a typical Frenchman occupying the heart of 
the land, and holding, as it were, the balance between all the 
surrounding elements. 

Taken os a whole the modem Frenchman stands somewhat 
intermediate between the southern and northern peoples, ess 
steadfast than the Teuton, more energetic than the Italian, less 
personally independent than the Briion. 1 he moral sentiment 
is also defective* as seen in the love of show and glazy, * 
is certainly stronger than the sense of duty, On the ot >«-i tun 
the artistic feeling is highly developed, while the purely intdlec ual 
qualities arc far above the average, os reflected ,« the seenufi. 
and literary work of the nation, and in the cultivated language, 
which within certain limit* is almost an ideally [lerlcct mMriimcm 
of human thought, although still wfcnng from the 
effects of the drawing room and academical refinements of Bourbon 
times. The French excel also in conversational powera, and m 
all matters pertaining to taste, etiquette, tact, am ml . * 
amenities, where brilliancy and «/rr/ find freer «*>£ than 
■he more solid qualities of the reasoning faculty. It ls n ^‘ 
worthv that France has produced few leaders of thought except 
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Descartes and Pascal (and even he was wrecked on the shoals 
of religious polemics)* whereas epigrammatists, essayists, writers 
of memoirs and correspondence,chemists, and pure mathematicians 
abound. With more outward polish French culture as a whole 
penetrates perhaps less deeply through the social strata than does 
the refinement of the English cultured daws. At the same time 
the substantial qualities of patience, economy, and love of labour 
cannot be denied to the French peasantry, who thus act as a 
counterpoise to the extravagance and frivolity of urban life* By 
hoarding their small savings, and by domestic thrift verging on 
the sordid, they have made France one of the richest countries 
in the world, better able than most others to survive tremendous 
catastrophes and rise buoyantly above apparently overwhelming 
disasters. Thank* io these qualities, combined with a pronounced 
military 1 spirit and love of conquest, the French people have played 
a leading part in the world's history since remote times, anil have 
become an almost necessary dement in the general progress of 
humanity. Yet the future would seem to be for others* and 
although the present alarming arrest of the population and other 
symptoms of decadence may not be due to the absorption of the 
upper in the lower strata alluded to above, ihe effects must be 
far-reaching* and France would appear to have aiready been 
outstripped in the rate for the future political predominance 
amongst the cultured peoples of the globe 3 * 

In Spain and Portugal we have again the same Jbero-Keltic 
Th# elements, but also again tn different proportions and 

Spuni-rd* aqj differently distributed, with other* liuperadded 

Pprtugili’lt. ■ 

proto-Phoenicians and later Phoenicians (Carthu- 
geniansX Homans, Visigoths, Vandals, and still later BerJkers and 
Arabs, Here the Keltic speaking round-heads intermingled in 
prehistoric times with the long-headed Mediterraneans* an ethnical 
fusion known to the ancients, who labelled it ■* Keltibcrian.” But* 
as in Britain, the other intruders were mostly [eng*heads* writh the 
striking result that the Peninsula presents to-day exactly the 
same uniform cranial type as the British Isles, Even the range 
(76 to 79) and the mean (7S) of the cephalic index are the same* 

1 S« my ardelc ert die £ (A firingT rf Fraait in LWHn +Sferv4M», |y. p. 
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rising in Spain to 80 only in the Basque comer. In both reg»*w 
the general rise from the original 70 or 73 is flue to the saute 
Keltic and Roman intrusion, acting on the Ibero*lemons in Britain, 
anti on the Hamito-Semitic aborigines crossed by Teutons in Spain, 
where it is to be noticed that while the round-headed Romans 
play a very small part in the insular domain, they are extensively 
represented in the Peninsula, the reverse being the case with 
the Teutons. An equilibrium and surface uniformly are thus 
established, and Ripley is right in stating that “the average 
cephalic index of 78 occurs nowhere else so uniformly distributed 
in Europe" except in Norway, am! that this uniformity is ( e 
concomitant and index of two relatively pure, albeit widey 
different, ethnic types-Mediterranean in Spain, leutomc in 


In other respects the social, one might almost say the national, 
groups are both more numerous and perhaps even 
more sharply discriminated in the Peninsula than g™hp», 
in France, Besides the Basques and Portuguese, 
thu latter with a considerable strain of negro blood , we nave 
such very distinct pojmlaiions a* the haughty and punctilious 
Castilians, who under an outward show of pr.de and honour, are 
capable of much meatiness, the sprightly and vainglorious An¬ 
dalusian who have been culled the Gascons of *pam, yet of 
graceful address and seductive manners; the morose an 1 • 
passive Murchins* indolent because fatalists5 u« g- l > ‘ lt "' "' L 
given to much dancing and revelry, bm ahu to 
murderous rage, holding life so cheap thai ney wl . 
selves out as assassins, and cut their bread With 
knife of their last victim ; the dull andsupemit.ous A^o^also 
given to bloodshed, and so obdurate that they are s. d 


1 "Tlte Foduyuorf much nW ^ 1ILM,C F | '* rt * LU - j 

2ZZE —• *. ,i». ^ 'S^ZXL 

•Militated the Tnim(i« of blacks impOftcd - lj( can I* 

tnuid, itiL- numkf of b]«b met 11 6wnd 

of ^ Not * tat tad ^ ^ 

entire gitigi of them 11 (Recline ■* P* 47*3^ 
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nails in with their heads " : lastly the Catalans, noiw and quarrel- 
some, but brave, industrioui, and enterprising, on the whole the 
best element in this motley aggregate of unbalanced temperaments. 
To the cold Hooded northerner the Spaniards often seem scarcely 
sane + and about as trustworthy as caged wild beasts, a people who 
had empire thrust upon them, but never understood the nature 
of the trust. Stripped of nearly all foreign dominion (189®) and 
thrown back upon themselves They must either turn to the useful 
business of life and devote thetr energies to the development of 
their resourceful country, or dsc sever the ties by which the 
various ethnical groups are held loosely together* 

In Italy the past and present relations, as elucidated especially 
Ethnic He- ky Levi and Sergh may be thus briefly staled. 
jitEDni in After the first Stone Age, of which there are fewer 
indications than might be expected* ihe whole land 
was thickly settled by long-headed Mediterranean Ligurians from 
Africa in Neolithic limes. These were later joined by Pelasgians 
oflilte type from Greece* and by Illyrians of doubtful affinity from 
the Balkan Peninsula. Indeed K. Penka\ w r ho has so many 
paradoxical theories, makes the Illyrians (he hrst inhabitants of 
Italy, as shawm by the striking rcsemljlancu of the frffWd 
culture of Emilia with that of the Venetian and Laibach pile- 
dwellings, The recent finds in Bosnia also, besides the historically 
proved (?) migration of the Siculi from Upper Italy to Sicily* and 
thetr Illyrian origin, all point in the s^me direction. But the facts 


1 Ptiiiuxtkripltygu ,1 ftfifl* t*. .Suj'ttirjfisj rn Mitf, Wiftirt jfHfArmfl. G/f. 

ifr)'. p- II dKmld here lie noted that in liih Hi if try iki 

Dr Kretschmer canneefr the inUfipl ivm of Ehe Vend! in north Italy 
dml of llwr in. I he Kcrolb with the Utyrinn Imguhtic family, which 

he rcganl*. Aryan inIernivlist l- between the Greet and the Itrlk brADdieif 
the present Albanian hting a surviving mrmlicr of it. Id the same Illyrian 
family Mr W. M, Unit in y would ilto indud* ihe h, Gid Sabelluji” of Pieenum, 
■■twiimtl to be the uld&t bueriptiant on Italian wiiL The maaifnl Ideality 
of the umt and. the word mntim$n with the 3 Hymn name* AvRim. 

and Afafiruu ii almost ujfEicient of iuelf to prove thc^e inscription* to he 
Illyrian. Klirtkr llie whole character uf ihcir language, with I r» Greek and 
h* Italic feature*, with ohm we know sad what we can wifely infer 

iihuiE Ihe J llyrfa-p family of languages 1T j^iOd 14, i%6|. A vi*ta ia 
here Opened up whieh is likely to Iced to good res tile*. 
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arc differently interpreted by Sergi', who holds that the whole 
land was occupied by the Mediterraneans, because we find even 
in Switzerland pile-dwellers of the same type 1 . 

Then came the peoples of Aryan speech, Kelts from the north¬ 
west and Slavs from the north-cast, both round-heads, who raised 
the cephalic index in the north, where the brachy element, as 
already seen, still greatly predominates but diminishes steadily 
southwards 1 . They occupied the whole of Umbria, which at first 
stretched across the pen insula from the Adriatic jo the Mediter¬ 
ranean, hut was later encroached upon by the intruding Etruscans 
on the west side- Then also some of these Umbrians, migrating 
southwards to Latium beyond the Tiber, intermingled, says Seigi, 
with the Italic (Ligurian) aborigines, and became the founders of 
the Roman state. With the spread of the Roman arms the Latin 
language, which Sergi claims to be a hind of Aryanised Ligurian, 
but must he regarded as a true member of the Aryan family in the 
sense already explained <p. S T 3 >.wo a diffused throughout the whole 
of the peninsula and islands, sweeping away all traces not only Of 
the original Ligurian and other Mediterranean longues, but also ° 
Etruscan and its own sister languages, such as Umbrian, Oscan, 


and Sabellian. . 

At the fall of the empire the land was overrun by Ostrogoths, 
I lendi, and other Teutons, none of whom formed permanent 
settlements except the l.ongobards, who gave their name to the 
present Lombardy, but were themselves rapidly assimilated in 
speech and general culture to the surrounding populations, whom 
we may now call Italians in the modem sense of the term. 

When it is remembered that the /Lgcan culture had spreai to 
Italy at an early date, that it was continued under ^ ^ 
Hellenic influences by Etruscans and Umbrians, 
that Greek arts and letters were planted on Italian 
soil (Magna Gnrda) before the foundation of Rome, that all these 


' I rind aliiwtori Mi 1 * 

MlspidUdm hi VdJe del Po « 

t,,i-c nncheI camltori ddlc |»Witt« -winerc: iM HmmM * l/^P- '*■>■ 
- HiptcyV chart >huw. a tang* of i™. *1 m P***" ' <£T»lL l 
Calabria. Pagtfe. and Sardinia- and ;# -ml under In Omuea k<u« *? 
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civilisations converged In Rome itself and were thence diffused 
throughout the West, that the traditions of previous cultural 
epochs never died out* Acquired new life with the Renascence and 
were thus perpetuated to the present day, it may be claimed for 
the gifted Italian people that they have been for a longer period 
than any others uruler the unbroken sway of general humanising 
in Alienees. The results, owing to the racial temperament, have 
not been entirely satisfactory, nor has complete harmony ever 
been established between the ethical sense, the feeling of Art, 
and the religious sentiment. The discordance culminated in the 
Renascence Age, when the great revival of Art and of letters left 
a degraded form of religion unto ached =md t as would seem, 
brought about, or at least was associated with, a distinct lowering 
of public morals. Hence pessimism, which has lj«cfl called the 
mental disease of our times has sounded perhaps a decjjer note 
Amongst the leaders of thought in Italy than elsewhere. 

These “Latin Peoples," as they are called because they all 
speak languages of the Latin stock, axe not confined 

VtamuJui. to the West. To the Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, with the less known and ruder Wallon 
of Belgium and Romansch of Switzerland, Tyrol, and Friuli, must 
be Associated the Rumanian current amongst some 9 millions 
of so-icalled “ Daco-Runianians - ! ' in Moldavia and Wallachia, r>- 
the modem kingdom of Rumania. The same Neo-Latin tongue 
js also spoken by the TtMsarr or Kufap* Viaiks * of the Mount 
Pindus districts in the Balkan Peninsula and by numerous 
Rumanians who have in later times migrated into Hungary- 
They form a compact and vigorous nationality, who claim direct 
descent from the Roman military colonists settled north of the 
Lower Danube by Trajan after his conquest of the Dacians 
< 107 But great did!cutties attach to this theory, which 

■ s rejected by many ethnologists* especially on the ground that, 
after Trajan's time* Dacia was repeatedly swept dean by the 

1 The iruc nfllu* of itu*** wan hern in Maccejn-Rumnniolti, rc pointed out 
hy tintav Wetland (GfvAus< UUU. p, ig Jrvmdn* or Arm&nt\ i-f. 

11 RpMib.' TuHf±jr t Awto- Vfof&i etc, AFV nacre nkknajihrn, hy which they are 
known 1 l> [heir MicctJonhn (Btitjjar and Greek) AeighboUTi- See Also \V* R. 
Morftll in AcaJttnp. July i, 1S93. 
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Huns, the Finns, the Avars, Magyars and other rude Mongolo 
Turki hordes, besides many almost ruder Slavic peoples during 
the many centuries when the eastern populations were in a state 
of continual Hu* after the withdrawal of the Roman legionaries 
from the Lower Danube, Besides, it is shown by Koesler 1 and 
others that under Aureltan (257 a.d.) Trajan’s colonists withdrew 
bodily southwards to and beyond the Hetnus to the territory 
of 1 he old Bessi (Thracians). U the district still occupied by 
the Macedo- Rumanians. Hut in the ijth century, during the 
breakup of the Span line empire, most of these fugitives were 
again driven north to their former seats beyond the Danube, 
where they have ever since held their ground, and constituted 
themselves n distinct and far front feeble branch of the Neo-ha tin 
community. The Pindus, therefore, rather than the Carpathians, 
is to lie taken as the last area of dispersion of these valiant and 
intelligent descendants of the L)aco*Romans. 1 his seems the 
most rational solution of what A. D. Xenopol calls histone 
enigma," although he himself rejects Roller's conclusions in 
favour of the old view so dear to the national vanity of the present 
Rumanian people*. The compete character or the Rumanian 
langu age—fund a mem ally Nco-Utin or rather early Italian, with 
strong Illyrian (Allwsnian) and Slav affinities would almost impl; 
that Dacia had never been Romanised under the empire, and 

that In fact this region was fir **< timt « ttt P ied f y ltS 
present Romance Speaking inhabitants in the 13th century . 

Scrgi, who regards I he prOto-Aryans as round-headed bar¬ 
barians of Keltic, Slav, and Too tonic speech, mak es etsnfc ««- 

no exception in favour of tht Helteiret \ hese ^ DfK«i 
enter Greece not as civil Isers, hut rather as destroy era 
of the flourishing Mykenaean culture developed here, « m Italy. 


1 «—* l-'f V 

- ua*v. S.P'- ;■ 

fldthcfitk imrnlion of & Uun o* R<*n***t 1 I 

L '*™Th\s view i* held by Dr U K«thy, *!*> 4^t«l by l*"*™' andI the Iff* 
Mmei (WHstK wh*™* Wall«hU) applied Ur .be Km™*,. by *11 their bl¬ 
and Greek neighbour* point* in the urae direction. 
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by she Mediterranean aborigines. But in course of time the in¬ 
truders become absorbed in the Pdasgic or miens branc h of the 
Mediterraneans* and what we call Hellenism is really Peksgianisra 
revived, and to some extent modified by the Aryan (Hellenic) 
element Thus, even the (I reek language itself* generally accepted 
as a typical member of the Aryan linguistic family* is not strictly 
speaking an Aryan t but rather .1 Mediterranean form of speech 
locally developed under Aryan influences I have tried hard to 
understand this part of Prof Semi's theory and hope I do not 
wrong him, But to me he seems to completely lop of two great 
branched of the Aryan linguistic sree, the Italic and the Hellenic, 
as if 1 hey had never existed, and to reconstitute the corresponding 
old Mediterranean Eongues in Italy and Greece by means of Aryan 
elements drawn he dots not say from what source ; but in his view 
it must lie either Keltic,, Slavic, or Teutonic, for in his scheme 
there are no others 3 * 

I do not read the facts in this way. but would rather reverse 
the process, and regard the Greek language as distinctly Aryan 
locally developed, but modified by Pclasgic influences to a far 
less extent than the sister tongue has been modified in Italy by 
Ligurian influences. Hence it is chat Latin, Umbrian, and Oscan 
have diverged much farther than has classical Greek from the 
parent Aryan stum. 

It inay, on the other hand, be allowed that at their advent the 
Hellenes were less civilised than die Pdasgiam, on 
whom they ini posed their Aryan speeclv Whence 
and when cum they? By Penka*, for whom 
the Baltic lands would lie the original home not merely of 
the Germanic branch but of all the Aryans, the Hellenic cradle 
is located in the Oder basin between the Elbe and the Vistula. 
As the Doric, doubtless the last Greek irruption into Hellas* 


1 J lc my* r hr insUne^H dkmhrcn Ur ^cr tqa d»i HHUjrtvulkem* 

\m Kehen, Slav^n urvil Suddeutseheli dirgetteBl wenten; und itiui £f imitr dnt 
Arurn ktin iltUwkti irmf ±f4*r ArtlntistAa Vof£ wk vfrn A Kftw Iflga and 
l.ihyuE^cn unficnointnen idrd...Die bekJcU grittscn kluHtohen Kultuccn, die 
littimachcund flic gOt^hische, yiad eiiir ipolencr Kr^chemungp d ureh da. 1 , Hinzu- 
EjKten dt% witnfitiuMliKhen Etentma btrv^bru^t ” p+ 16c). 

* Miff. Wiimr A*ikwv$ m GVt, p, iS, 
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is chronologically fixed at 1149 tuc.; the beginning of the 
Hellenic migrations may be dated back to the. 13th century. 
When the Hellenes migrated from t’cntral Europe to Greece, the 
period of the general ethnic dispersion was already dosed, 
and the migratory period which next followed 1>cgan with the 
Hellenes, arid was continued by the Itali T Gauls, Germans, etc. 
The difficulties created by this view arc insurmountable Thus 
we should have to suppose that from this relatively contracted 
Aryan cradle countless tribes swarmed over Europe since the 
13Eh century ac., speaking profoundly different languages (Greek, 
Keltic, Latin, etc.), all differentiated since that time on the shores 
of the Baltic. The proto*Aryans with their already specialised 
tongues had reached the shores of the Mediterranean long before 
that time, and according to Maspero 1 , were known to the Egyptians 
of the 5th dynasty (3990—3804 B.C) fcf not earlier. Allowing that 
these may iiave rather been pre-Hellenes (Pelasgians), wc aid! 
know that the Achreans had traditionally arrived about 1350 b-c 
and they were already Speaking the language of Homer- As far 
as can be judged from their respective languages, a most valuable 
criterion in questions of origin^ the proto-Hellenes were in closer 
contact with the proto-Iranians before the dispersion than witli 
the European Aryans*, Hence they probably reached the Balkan 
peninsula anti Greece, not from North or Central Europe, but 
from the Iranian uplands through Asia Minor, where Homme! 
finds blond and blue-eyed Aryans referred to in lire Tell d- 
A mama, tablets. 

Indeed l think we may safely say that no Athens, or any 
other proto-Hellenes, could have come from the Baltic lands 
The farther back the migration is dared, the nearer will their 
speech approximate 10 the Aryan mother tongue, and oonsequcnily 
be the farther removed from the I eutonic, which nevertheless 
according to Mullenhoff was already highly specialised about 
1000 ILC- Hence the Greek of that period must have differed 
profoundly from the Germanic. And even if we go further hack 
10 the migration period f«jth century ilc. as is assumed), then the 
difference will still be great, the two branches having all along 


I Drum Crt iHu&tii* p. Jf l- 
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followed different and extremely divergent lines of evolution' 
Yet both arc brought at or about the same time from the same 
arc^* [he district west of the Vistula, which is impossible. 

The difficulty ls intensified when we throw in the Kellie and 
Italic groups, also assumed to have been specialised in the same 
region and about the same time. There is r to be 
Th E L4thw- ^ Lithuanian factor, of which so much has 

been made, and which certainly cannot be over¬ 
looked, Blit the archaic character of this language, which still 
survives in two forms (Lithuanian proper and Leltic) in the \\ slna 
and neighbouring districts, is distinctly of a proto-Slavic type, and 
has no particular bearing on the question at issue. It can prove 
no I lung except that, owing to local condition* a very early form 
of Slavonic speech has persisted in the region where one might 
almost expect to find in I cannot see that it throws much light 
on Aryan and still less on Hellenic origins, but is rather connected 
with Slav migrations, of which presently. 

It is evident from the national traditions that the proto-Greeks 
did not arrive tn Mir, but rather at intervals in separate and often 
hostile bands hearing different names. But all these groups— 
Achaean* Danai, Argian* Dolopcs, Myrmidon* Lctcges and 
many other* some of which were also found in Asia Mindr p but 
not in the Baltic land*—retained a strong sense of their common 
origin. The sentiment* which may tie called racial rather than 
national* received ultimate expression when to ah of them was 
extended the collective name of Hellenes (Sdlene* originally)* 
that is, descendants of Deucalion'* son Hdlen t whose two sons 
j-Eoliis and Dorns, and grandson Ion, were supposed to be the 
progenitors of the dSotmn* Dorians, and Ionian*. But such 
traditions are merely reminiscences of Hotel when the tribal 

* Fur inMiflM. lb? iwu phonetic *yit emu d lfF«ncd n/Ztf, and whale pwia- 
Teutcrfiie bad a well-developed leak at *uund*ihslltag pecnhur to Hellenic 
Seined on the tonlmry EQwiLrtk the Keltic P and Q wiih T uiptira dried, a* w* 
*« In stith virUaU it livu&fm, vistrf+it elk, where all lYm EtiitaiJa p“p 

r, *} represent m Clinic Hut the *hift in Greek mtu very irregular ami 
undeveloped,, all the channel! occurring even within the tana* dialect* u if trot 
so much 1 iy hurmtil inlema] eidution, ai by outward liifluenct*—contact, for 
iterance, with proifrCwb and prote-Kjm-ry in A*U Mirror or the Balkan 
pcuinMlliL (s<e above). 
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groupings mi El prevailed, and it may be taken for gran red that the 
three main branched of the Hellenic slock did not spring from a 
particular family dial rose to power in comparatively recent time* 
in the Thessalian district of Ph thiol is. Whatever truth may lie 
behind the Hellenic Legend, it is highly probable that, at the time 
when Helled is said to have nourished (about 1500 » r c), the 
Hiolio speaking communities of Thessaly p Arcadia, Bceoik, the 
closdy aUied Uorians of Phoesca, Argos, and Laconia, and the 
Ionia ns of Attica, had already been dearly specialised* had in 
fact formed special groups before entering Greece. 

Later their dialects, after acquiring a cenain polish 
and leaving some imperishable records of the 
many-sided Greek genius, were gradually merged in the literary 
Neo-Ionic or Attic, which thus became the or 

cutreni speech of the Greek world. 

Admirable alike for its manifold aptitudes, and surprising vitality, 
tlie language of Aeschylus, Thucydides, and the other great 
Athenians outlived all the vicissitudes of the Byzantine empire, 
during which it was for a time banished from southern Greece* 
and even =itilI survives, although in a somewhat degraded form, in 
the Romaic or Neo-Hellenic tongue of modem Hellas* Romaic* 
a name which recalls a time when the Byaatitines were 
known as ** Romans” throughout ihe East, differs far less from 
ihe classical stand jhI than do any of the Romance longues from 
Latia Since the restoration of Greek independence great efforts 
have been made to revive the old language in all ils purity, and 
some modem writers no* compose in a style differing little Irons 
that of the classic period. 

Vet the Hellenic race iifdf hta almost perished on the main¬ 
land* Traces of the old Greek type have been detected b) 
LenormajU and others, especially amongst the women of Patras 
and Micttdonghi But within living memory Aitica was stOl an 
Albanian land, md Fallmcrayer has conclusively shown that ihe 
Peloponnesus and adjacent districts had become thoroughly 
Slavonic during the 6 th and 7th centuriesk 11 For many cen¬ 
turies," writes the careful Roesler* -the Greek peninsula served 

1 GmhkkU lirr Haitink M Sitlllgim <«<**■ its * Vinl&j * 
tAewf, and die AMtAnrfl* * t* r*- * 
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as a colonial domain for the Slava, receiving (he overflow of iheir 
population from ihe Simaiian lowlands 1 / 1 Their presence is 
betrayed in numerous geographical terms, such as Varfma m 
Arcadia, GJogjva, Titiikkew etc, Nevertheless, since the revival 
of the Hellenic sentiment there has been a steady flow of Creek 
immigration from the Archipelago and Anatolia; and the Alba¬ 
nian, Slav, Italian, Turkish, Rumanian, and Norman elements 
have in modern Greece already become almost completely Hel- 
lenised, at least in speech. Of the old dialects Doric atone 
appears to have survived in the Tsaconie of the Laconian hills. 
The Greek language has, however, disappeared from Souihcni 
Italy, Sicily, Syria, and the greater part of Egypt and Asia Minor, 
where It was long dominant, 

l*o understand the appearance of Suvs in the Peloponnesus 
we must go back to the Eurasian steppe the pro- 
Th* slave, jfrfofc cra dle of these multitudinous populations. 
Here they arc generally identifier! with the ancient Sarmat®, who 
already Inhere the dawn of history w ere in possession of the Sooth 
Russian plain* between the Scythians towards the east and the 
proto-Germanic tribes before their migration to the Bailie Sands, 
But even at that time, before the close of'the Neolithic Age, there 
trnist have been intermingling*, if not with the western Teutons, 
almost certainly with the eastern Scythians, which helps to explain 
the generally vague character of the references made by classical 
writers both to the Sarmatians and the Scythians* w ! ho sometimes 
seem to be mdisiingubhabk from savage Mongol hordes, and at 
others are represented as semi-cultured peoples, such a_s the Aryans 
of the Bronze period might have been round about the district of 
Olbia and the other early Miletiars settlements on the northern 
shores of the Euxinc. 

Owing to these early crossings Andnf Lefcvre goes so far us to 
say that fc< there is no Slav race** but only nations of divcis more 
or less pure types* more or less crossed, speaking dialects of the 
same language, who later received the name of Slavs, borne by a 
prehistoric tribe of Sarmaiians* and meaning “renowned," 


1 Mm&mteth* Stutiif*. 

9 BuL Sk. d\AMkn\f . p. 35 e h] t 
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M illustrious 3 . ^ Both their language and mythologies, continues 
M. Leffcvre, point to die vast region near Irania as the primeval 
home of the Slav, as of the Keltic and tiermanic populations. 
The Saufomatfe or Sarmatae of Herodotus* who had given their 
name to the mass of Slav or Slavonised peoples, still dwelt north 
of the Caucasus and south of the Budwi between the Caspian, ihe 
Don and Sea of Azovt “after crossing the Tannis (Don) we are 
no longer in Scythia; we l>egm to enter the lands 
of the Saurofnatsc, who r starring from she angle of 
the Pa his Mceotis (Sea of Azov), occupy a space of 
15 days 1 march, where are neither trees, fruit-trees, nor savages. 
Above the tract fallen to them the Budini occupy another district, 
which ifi overgrown with all kinds of treesV Then Herodotus 
seems to identify these Sarmatians with the Scythians, whence all 
the subsequent doubts anti confusion. Both spoke the same 
langunge, of which seven distinct dialects are mentioned p yet a 
number of personal unines preserved by the Greeks have a certain 
I runic look, so that these Scythran tongues seem to have been 
realty Aryan, forming a transition between the Asiatic and the 
European branches of the ramify. It could scarcely be other¬ 
wise, for the Scythians, rh&t is, the still generalised Teuto-Slav 
stock, had about tooo years (probably we should now say 3000 or 
4000) before the invasion of Darius been driven by the Massugcltc 
from the Ojsus basin, where some place the home of Aryan 
culture 1 . They claimed to be the youngest of nations says 


1 Cf. Snmkril Gc (iwt i/tf, ^!- Uy & *5ri of grim 

Irony the word hm com? 10 mean '■ tlnvc M in the Wert, owing 10 the malli- 
tttde* of SlavH npEured and enslaved dating the nredirr.il border rarfflre. 
Bui the terra is by many referred to I he rwE word, tpttrfli implying a 

people intelligible niter«n», and this is ^qpjMfted by the form 
owurring in Nestor and reJJE bonw by * Mtitbcm Slav group* 

* iv. et, 

* Hue Budini are deseobed afi ft lar£v tM-lion wilh lL iem*rkftWy blue eye* 
Jui d red hair*" on which accent Zeborowski ihink* they may have Ireeii 
ftocesCof & of the prereri t Flans. But they may nlfeo very well have beta belated 
pKHi^ClennAfli left bchimi by the body of the naUOft « nfutf for iheir new 
Baltic homes. 

* See «|reri*Uy R. vm IhrEng, TA* Sw/xtim tf fki Ary**, tH§;,on this, 
point 1 
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Herodotus* and remembered their exodus* their wanderings round 
the Caspian* and down the great fiver valleys to the Euxine. 

Both Slav and Germanic tribes had probably in remote limes 
penetrated up the Danube and the Volga, white some of the 
former under the name of IVtndi (Veqedh Efeneti, Eneti) appear 
to have reached the Adriatic and the present Vcnetia on she 
one hand* and on the other the Baltic shores down the Vistula 
thus enveloping and pressing westward their Keltic and Germanic 
forerunners. Hie movement was continued far into medieval 
limes, when great overlappings rook place* and when numerous 
Slav tribes* some still known as Wends, others as Sorbs t Otv/J. or 
Czekhs* ranged over central Europe to Pomerania and beyond 
the Upper Elbe to Suabia. Most of these have long been Teu¬ 
ton tsed. but a few of the FoIaH 1 * 3 survive as Wends in Prussian 
and Saxon Lausatz, w hile the Chckhs and S/aiw&s still hold their 
ground in Bohemia and Moravia* as the Fofes do in Posen and 
ihe Vistula valley, and the Fusrtti&s or dtufA&ra with the closely 
allied f ‘Little Ros&iatis,” in the Carpathians, Galicia* and Ukrania. 

It was from the Carpathian* lands that came those 

SAwt (' Southern Slavs’ 1 ) who, under the collective 
0 f Sorbs (Serbs, Servians), moved southwards 
beyond the Danube, and overran a great part of the 
Bitkin peninsula and nearly the whole of Greece in the 6th and 
7 Eh centuries, They were the Khorvais* or Khrobata 1 from the 
upland valleys of the Oder and Vistula, whom, after his Persian 
wars, Heracltus invited to settle in the waited provinces south of 
the Danube, hoping, as Nadir Shah did later with the Kurds in 
Khorasan, to mate them a northern bulwark of the empire against 
the incursions of the Avars and other Mongolia Turks hordes. 
Thus was formed the first permanent settlement of the Yugo¬ 
slavs in Croatia, Istria, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and the Narenta valley 

i Thai iss the Elbe SkTtt. froth /*= by, new 1 , ami Eft*; cL Pum#r 

^Fomeranian*), M by the Sea”; Bocusak, f*ormsk+ Pr™k* orighiaXty peflpW 
by ihe /Vu«n & hnciclt of Ihe Lithuanian* ^riqwiiHd In ihe tjth century- 

3 Cvfmf&t AA#rcW are all the wtnt word, meaning H ighlanrb, 

mourn am*, hence net Ptrktly an ethnic tenn p allbough nl pRttirt »niwl by ihc 
CrpmJi or CrvetAanJ, ■ Col^idcnlbk *$Ct 4 Qn «f the Yugo^Skv* *mth of the 
Dumber 
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in 6So, under the five brothers Klukas, Lobol, Koseni*es, Milk I, 
and Khrobar, with their sisters Tuga and Ouffa, These were 
followed by the kindred Srp (Sorb) tribes from she Elbe, who left 
[heir homes in Misnia and Lusaria, and received as their patri 
mony the whole region between Macedonia and Epirus, Dirdaiutt, 
Upper Mcesia* the Dacia of A urchin, and tDyrk, It. Boutin and 
Senia, The Lower Danube ms at the same time occupied by 
the SefJOYnsrs, l4 5even Nations/' also Slavs, who reached to the 
foot of the Herau$ beyond Ehe present Varna. Nothing could 
stem this great Slav inundation, which soon overflowed into 
Macedonia (Rumelia) H Thessaly, and Peloponnesus, so that for a 
time nearly the whole of the Balkan kurdSt From the Danube to 
the Mediterranean, became n Slav domain—parts of Illyria and 
Epirus. (Albania) with the Greek districts about Constantinople 
alone except ed- 

Hellas, as above seen+ has recovered itself and the dd/Awfmw 11 , 
direct descendants of the ancient I llyrinns, stall hold 
their ground and keep alive the Last echoes of the 
old Illyrian language, which was almost certainly a 
proto-Aryan form of speech probably intermediate, as above- 
mentioned, between the Italic and Hellenic branches. They even 
retain the old tribal system, so that there are not only two main 
sections, the northern Gkqs$ and the southern TushM A but each 
section Is divided into & number of minor groups* such as the 
Maltie^ors (Klementi, Pulati, Hon, etc.) and Mirdites (Drbri, 
Fandf Mafia, etc,) in the north, and the 1 oxides (whence Toshk) 
and the Yapides (Imputesf in the south. The southerners are 
mainly Orthodox Greeks, and in other respects half Hell enized 
Epirotes, the northerners partly Moslem and partly Roman 


1 That u, ■■ 11 Eghlaaders*' (rool a&, tu'/i fadghL» hill). pftvm JJhmiftj 
through Eh? Byzantine Anmntitx cofftc* the Tarkinh Ant*Mt ¥ while the national 
niiiEiL’ Xjki/'tfuf hu precisely the same Ffi«ninj {root a* in 

ficopulnpp cliff, orach ThiM the «fj nnmmclaluw draw* liib-HHIfiiic and 
even Keltic (^| retaltcm*, 

1 Theft are about twenty t*T lh(« or fhar (pbAfffcs) *mnng»i ihc 
jifid i he pnid ke of Hill *HfrWe* amongst the Mir- 

4il« fouli of the I>rin k who, although Catholics ihetr amongst the 

surrounding hostile Turkiih and MabpuMdui Gheg popdalionr 
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Catholic* of the Latin rite. From this section came chiefly those 
Albums who, after the death (14^7,J of their valiant champion, 
George Castries* (Sanrderfagi "Alexander the Great '% fled from 
Turkish oppression nrnci formed numerous settlements, especially 
in Calabria and Sicily, and still retain their national trad> 
lions. 

In their original homes, located by gome between the Bug 
and the Dnieper, the Slavs have not onty recovered 
RwMiuti. front the fierce Mongolo-Turki and Finn tornadoes, 
by which tile eastern steppes were repeatedly swept 
for over 1500 years after the building of the Great Wall, but have 
in recent historic time* displayed a prodigious power of expansion 
second only to that of liie British peoples. The fiussta/ts (Great, 
Lhtle f and White Russians), whose political empire now stretches 
continuously from the Baltic to the Pacific, have already absorbed 
nearly all the Mongol elements in Fast Europe, have founded 
compact settlements in Caucasia and West Siberia, and have 
thrown off numerous pioneer groups of colonists along ail the 
highways of trade and migration, and down the great fluvial 
arteries between the Qb and the Amur estuary. They number 
collectively over iqo millions, and as their domain of *ome 
9 million square miles is more compact than that of the English 
peoples, while they ace themselves apparently more aggressive, 
some thoughtful observers have feared lest an exploded “Yellow 
Scare" may be followed by a very real FansLw terror The 
** terror Fl may come, bin will subside, because, for political and 
economic reasons w hich cannot here be discussed, it will be found 
raised on a baseless fabric. 

Nor need we be detained by the controversy now in progress 
between Sergi and Zaborowski regarding a pre- 
Orl«ini. " historic spread of the Mediterranean race to 
Russia 3 . The skulls from several of the old 
Kurgans h id endued by Sergi wish his Mediterranean type, have 
not been sufficiently determined as to date or cultural periods to 
decide the question, while their dolicho shajJe is common both 
10 the Mediterrancans and to the proto-Aryans of the North 


a Mid. £tc> d’rfnttopfi, vrn 
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European type 1 . To tins stock the proto-Slavs are affiliated by 
Zaborowski and many others*. although the present Shvs are all 
d is tint Ely round-headed. Ripley asksj almost in despair* what in 
W be done with [fie present Slav dement, and derides to apply 
s ‘ t be ( ertn H&m& Alpina? to this broad-headed grou p wh eftvtr it 
oecun?, whinhet on mountains or plains* in the west or in the 
eas$\ H 

We arc beset by the same difficulties as we pass with the 
Ossrts of the Caucasus into the Iranian and Indian 
domains of the pro to-Aryan peoples. These Ossets* Thc 0 “ ,ti 
who are the only aborigines of Aryan speech m Caucasia* are by 
Zaborowski 4 identified with the A Lins* who ure already mentioned 
in the ist century a.o. and were Scythians of Iranian speech, 
blonds* mixed with Modes* and perhaps descendants of the Massa- 
gcl^r. V\e know fro no history that the Goths and Alans became 
closely united* and it may be front the Goths (hat the Osset 
descendants of the Alans {some si ill call themselves Alans) 
learned to brew lieer- Elsewhere 1 Zaborowski represents the 
Ossets as of European origin* till lately for ihe most part blonds* 
though now showing many Scythian traits. But they are not 
physically Iranians “despite the Iranian and Asiatic origin of 
their language/' as shown by Max Kowalewsky 4 . On the whole, 
therefore, the Ossets may be taken as originally blond Europeans, 
closely blended with Scythians* and later with the other modern 
Caucasus peoples* who are mostly brown brachys. Rut Ernest 
Chan [re 7 allies these groups to (heir brown and bmchy Tatar 


1 HeJmv Virchow (Meeting Ger. Aothrop, Soe i%j declared (hsU she 
e^tcn-I and duritiiiFi uf the Slav msemaeiiinenti m Gfrnum irrritory camtd sin! 
he dettpmhed by l2u okl *kulb B because ft h ampototble to say wbelhcf * given 
skull is Slav or not. 

* Especially I.tjJxic Nttdefl*. for wfam the prolo-Sfcv* are Hnquetfbfmhlj- 
long-heiulcd blonds like the Tcnlon** ahbtMigb he admits ihaf rrmnd skutEs 
xcuf even erf old date, and practically pJve* Up fit* aUerapir to account for the 
[nuMkdon So the mudern Slav. I lave we here a physiohsykal phenomenon on 
a very Urjje :walc H twich to that indicated by Pmf- Macaliiter? 

a ^ A'tittiif G 1/ Efffv/fr ifl Ftpuiar June. rfcfp 

1 M Sec. tfAwiArvp p. fll «|- 

* fiitf. Sex, tf'A/rf&rvp. I%4* 3 ^. 

* £MAt C^Aiwi>r OFjMit*. i%< 

1 Quoted by Ujlklvy. Are Arycm> etc* p. it. 
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neighbours, and denies rhat the Ossets are [he last remnants of 
Germanic immigrants into Caucasia. 

We have therefore in the Caucasus a very curious and puzzling 
phenomenon—several somewhat distinct groups of 
At*ri^"nti!*^ aborigines^ mainly of du Lapougc's Alpine typo, but 
all except the Ossets shaking an amazing number 
of non-Aryan stock-languages. Philologists have been for some 
time hard at work in ibis linguistic wilderness, the ** Mountain of 
languages f ' of the early Arabo-Persian writers* without greatly 
reducing the number of independent groups, while many idioms 
traceable id a single stem still differ so profoundly from each 
other that they are practically so many stocks- Of the really 
distinct families the more important are :■—ihe XarfuMfi of the 
souEhcrn slopes, comprising the historical Georgian* cultivated 
since the 5th century, the Mingrdian, Imerilnn, Liz of Lazistan, 
and many others: the Chtrkirs {Circassian), the Abkhasian and 
K&hord of (he Western and Central Caucasus ; the Chtchtns and 
btsgkm Jt, the Amii, the Urf<r t the Ru&otki and Dumtez of Daghestan, 
the Eastern Caucasus, Where did this bnbd of tongues 
come from ? We know [hat 1500 years ago [he relation* were 
much the same as at present, because the Greeks speak of 
scores of languages current in the port of Dioscunas in their 
time. If [herefore ihe aborigines are the l+ sweepings of the 
plains/’ they must have been swept up long before the historic 
period. Did they bring [heir different languages with them, or 
were these specialised in their new upland homes? The con¬ 
sideration that an open environment makes for uniformity, 
secluded upland valleys for diversity, seems greatly to favour the 
latter assumption, which is further strengthened by the now 
established fact that, although there are few traces of the Paleo¬ 
lithic epoch, the Caucasus was somewhat thickly inhabited in 
the New Stone Age. These highlanders need not therefore be 
regarded as sweepings, but rather as true aborigines, ihe direct 
descendant of the round-headed race of Alpine Oudsic type, 
who had spread from North Africa in Neolithic times into Europe 
and Western Asia. Hearing in mind the immensely long duration 
of the New Stone Age, we see at once that this would give ample 
time for the development of these nom Aryan agglutinating forms 
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of speech In a region so favourable to such specialisation as the 
Caucasus \ 

Crowing into I ratlin we are at once confronted with totally 
different conditions. For the ethnologist this region 
com prises* beside* the tableland between the Tigris 
and Indus both slopes of the Hjndu-Kush, and 
the Pamir, with the uplands bounded south and north by the 
upper courses of the Oku? and the Sir-darya. Overlooking later 
Mongolo-Turki encroachments, a general survey will, I %hmk T 
show that from the earliest times the whole of this region has 
formed part of the Caucasic domain; that she bulk of the indi¬ 
genous populations must have belonged to the dark, round-headed 
Alpine type: that these, still found in compact masse* in many 
places, were apparently conquered, but Certainly Aryanised in 
speech, in very remote prehistoric times by long-headed btand 
Aryans of the Ira NIC ntid GalcKic branches, who arrived in large 
numbers from the contiguous Eurasian steppe, mingled generally 
with the brachy aborigine*, but also kept aloof in several districts, 
where they still survive with more or less modified proto-Aryan 
features. Thus we are at once struck by the remarkable fact that 
absolute uniformity nf speech, always apart from late Mongol 
intrusions, ha* prevailed during the historic period through out 
I ran in, which has been in this respect as completely Aryanised as 
Europe itself; and further, that all current Aryan tongues, with, 
perhaps, one trifling exception 1 , are members either of the Ironic 

t It khoutd perhaps lie liflied that R. von Erektrl \ f.h'f Sfim/Afrt A#** 
kariscArm Vicnnn, r%) cUIraa to hs^c nftluccd all Ihf nm-Aftm 

i wigufct Hjf the CnuGuAl to t>Be Mock with 3 tnain divWcm*; Gcnigtan j Chcr- 
kes* with and l^i*n with ChfdltiiL “E» efgicto ikh ciew 

dinheitliGHe Ursprunj; a her <h«en SptwJwn- n l^U dec* ho* help y$ 
much, bedit^ the uliare w great as to leave the primordial enity 
little mere than a %*thsK pwrildt in lt*C& hut no longer eaptbl* of phlb- 
In^ical proof Nobody can be ™vmeed by the author* prwuev- 

j The h if the ri*ef of tike name. an affluent of the Zenfahifl; yet 

eveD this ihcwd fesical affinities with Iranic, while sislUwtme MfenU leeonneet 
|| with Uilner * fCajuna amt BMdulph * Baiish , a mmArran l*mpjcmicflt in 
Ghllghh, Vasin, 3 Ism ja and NugaTp whose inhabitants regarded by Uiddalpb 
as dHOHsdanU Of the Vw^-chL The YtgnM ihcm^lvee* however, u* di» 
ti ncily Alpines, Mj^ewhat *hnrt H vwty hirsute and brown, with broul face, 
large bead. and a Stwyiid rsprwion. They have the curl™ cut am of nWf 
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The Tajik*, 


or ihe Galchic branch o£th# family. Both frank and Galchic are 
thus rather linguistic limn ethnic terms and su- true is this that a 
philologist always knows what is meant by fin Iranie language, 
while the anthrojjolcigist is unable to define or form any clear 
conception of an Iranian, who may be either a long headed Aryan 
or a round-headed Alpine. Here confusion may be avoided by 
reserving the historic name of Persian for the former, and com¬ 
prising fill the Alpines under the also time-honoured though Jess 
known name of Tajiks. 

Khmiko/F has shown that these Tajiks constitute the primitive 
dement in ancient Iran- To the true Persians 
of the west, as well as to the kindred Afghans 
in Ute east, both of dulicho type, the term is rarely applied. 
But almost every where the sedentary and agricultural aborigines 
are cal tin] Taj iks* and are spoken of as Farsivdn, that is, Farsi* 
\ “of Persian speech," or else Dikkd$\ that is p “ Peasants/ 
alt S«ing mamly husbandmen u of Persian, race find tongue*." 
They form endless tFilial, or at least social, groups* who keep 
somewhat aloof from their proto- Aryan conquerors, so ihat T in 
the east especially, the ethnic fusion is far from complete, the 
various sections of the community Ewing still rather juxtaposed 
than fused in a single nationality. When to these primeval 
differences is added the triljai system still surviving in full vigour 
amongst the intruding Afghans themselves, we see 
how impossible ii is yet to speak of an Afghan 
nation, but only of heterogeneous masses loosely held together 
by the paramount trifa-er—at present the Bxrtmi of Kabul 
The Tajiks arc first mentioned by Hertwjoius, whose DadiktF 
are identified by Hammer and KhanifcofF with them*. They are 


Af(hmi. 


* lilting hue alwrayh breaking; their Eirearl die use -of the knife being sure it* raise 
the price flaur- 

*■ tOhglJe,, language. 

* ZJijfr, ^|, village 

H- VS Alter, Aw™ /ifdmi 7 ffnr r p. Of coarse this Ereveller refers 
i^nly to the Taj i k* of die phutcMi (t a e*si*. AfghaajsUuLj. Of (lie Gidzhic Tajik* 
be knew noibing: nor ifulped ii (he ditfmetkgn even yet nuiic understood Ijy 
liuftjpfiJi eEhnulogula, 

* III, 91. 

* K% '* n appear Io be (he same petjpte p w bring an error 
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now commonly divided into Lowland, and Highlands Hill Tajiks, 
or" whom the former were always Parmvin, whereas the H ill Tajiks 
did nol originally speak Feremn at all, bui T as many still do. an 
independent sister language called GaJdiic, current in ihe Pamir, 
Zerafshan and Sir-daiya uplands, and holding a somewhat inter¬ 
mediate position between the Iran it and Indie branches 

This term Galcha, although new to science, hut tong [teen 
applied to the Aryans of the Pamir valleys* being Thmna] j . hMm 
identified with the CaAitnsts jtopuli of the lay Jesuit 
Benedict Goe*, who crossed the Pamir in i6oj p and describes 
them as “of light hair and beard like the Belgians/ 1 Meyendoj-ff 
aJso calls those of Zerafthan H Eastern Persians, CkiJchi, GaJeh» rt 
The word has been explained to mean “the hungry raven who 
has withdrawn to the mountains/ 1 probably in refe/ence to those 
Low [and Tajiks who took refuge in [lie uplands from the pre¬ 
datory Turki hordes. But it is no doubt the Persian £<iUAa T 
a peasant or clown* then a vagabond, etc., whence £a/c&*gt\ 
rudeness. 

As shown by J. hfiddulphthe tribes of Galchk speech range 
over both slopes of the Hindu-Kush, comprising the natives of 
Sarakoh VVakhnn, Shignan, Munjari (with the Yidofcs of the Upper 
Lud-kho or ChitraJ river), SllDgtxdi, and fshka^binh To these he 
is inclined to add [he Fakhpui and the Shakshus of the Upper 
Yarkand-darya, as well as those of the Rocha valley, with whom 
must now also be included the Zerafshiin Galchas (Maghians* 
Ks hints, Falghars* Mac has and Fans), but nol the Yagnobis. AIT 
the*e form also one ethnic group of Alpine type, with whom on 
Jingoistic grounds Etiddutph aRo includes two other groups, the 
Khos of Chural with the Stall Posh of Kafimtan, and the Shfns 
(Dards). Gdrs, Chilisi and other small tribes of ihc Upper Indus 
and side valleys, all these apparently being longheads of the blond 
Aryan type. Keeping thk distinction in view 1 , B-iddulph s valuable 
treatise on the Hindu-Kush populations may lie followed with 

for 7, k> I hat rfcuxiu would be the iwnrent poisihk Greek °f 

T*jik. Major Rrtcfty [tfrjtrutm i ami where) wril«s which conur* 

very upai" to Da-tkik w iheoht teund of I he Chinese rpf given 

by Chang Kiao, who rid led the W«t ia 111 |Prtguignei} T 
1 Trihtt vf rAt /fixitiV-A'txuA, fiantm. 
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safety* He traces the Clakha idioms generally to the old Baktrian 
(East Persian, so-called "Zend Avesta #, ) l [he Shftl however lean¬ 
ing closely to Sanskrit, while Khowar* the speech of the Chi trail 
(KhosX is intermediate between Haktrian and Sanskrit- But 
differences prevail on these details, which will give occupation 
to philologists for some rime to come* 

Speaking generally, all the Gatchas of the northern slopes 
(most of Biddutph's first group) are physically con- 
neoted with nil [he other lowland and Hill Tajiks, 
with whom should also probably be included 
Elphinstonc’s 1 southern Tajiks dwelling south of the Hindu-Kush 
(Kobistam, Berra k is., Purrmili or Fermuli, Sirdehis, Stsinnu and 
others scattered over Afghanistan and northern Baluchistan)* 
Their type is pronouncedly Alpine, so much so that they have been 
spoken of by French anthropologists as “those belated Savoyards 
of Kohisun 1 *” De iTjfdvy, who has studied them carefully, 
describe* them as tall, brown or bronzed and even white* with 
ruddy cheeks recalling the Englishman* black or chestnut hair* 
sometimes red and even light, smooth, wavy or curly, full beard, 
brown, ruddy or blond (he met two brothers near Penjakend with 
haar “blanc com me du bn") - brown, blue, or grey eyes, never 
oblique, long, shapely nose slighlly curved, thin, straight lips, oval 
face, stout, vigorous frame, and round heads with cephalic index as 
high as £6-50. I bis description, which Is confirmed by Bonvalot 
and other recent observers* applies to the Darwari* Wa*hl t 
Badakhshi, and in fact all the groups, *0 that we have beyond all 
doubt an eastern extension of the Alpine brachy zone through 
Armenia and the Ikikhtiari uplands to the Central Asiatic high¬ 
lands* In this description we also see obvious traces of the blond 
* 57 * grafted on these pm-Aryan Neolithic Tajiks by their Ironic 
Aryan conquerors, just as the Kelts and other pne- Aryan round- 
hearts were Aryanised farther west. 

UV can now f perhaps for the first time, grasp the picture 
as a whole p and realise the marvellous uniformity of the ethnical 
and linguistic relations of two great sections of mankind—Limits 

c Aftmt e/ffa A ffix*?,* cfC**AuJ m tSi 5 . 

* W^irdi attard^dm Kohlm™' 1 fUjWvy, U* Ary**t *c*J + 
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/fewo hi and //- atpinus^ as they may now |>e called— who 
have been in the closest contact far thousands of years all ahng 
the borderlands from the heart of Asia to the shores of the 
Atlantic. 


Hut the eventful drama is not yel closed. Arrested perhaps 
for a time by the barrier of the Hindu-Ktish and Suiimdn ranges, 
these wonderful proto-Aryan conquerors buret at Elhnie 
last, probably through the Kabul river gorges, on in 

to the plains of India, and thereby added another 
world to the Caucasic domain. Here they were brought face 
to face with new conditions, which gave rise to fresh changes and 
adaptations resulting in the present ethnical relations in the 
peninsula. There is good reason to think that in this region the 
leavening Aryan clement never was numerous, while even on their 
first arrival the Aryan invaders found the land already somewhat 


thickly peopled by the aborigines. 

These formed at least three, and most probably four distinct 
ethnical groups—a black suhsiratum forming a section of the 
primitive Indo-Malayiian populations; tribes of Kolarian speech 
probably from the north-wi, or from the Himalayan slopes . mbes 
of Dravidian speech almost certainly from the north-west through 
the Suiimdn passes; lastly, Mongoloid peoples from the Tibetan 
plateau, all arriving apparently in the order named. Of the cha¬ 
racteristic wooliv hair, by which the first might best be recognised, 
few distinct traces have yet been detected, nor art the features 
anywhere sufficiently negroid to remove all doubts as to die* 
presence 1 . Hence we m3y perhaps infer that little remains of 
this substratum except a general deepening of the co our 016 
skin, if it is to be traced to this source rather than to environ- 

roentaJ influences. . _ Ja , 

The fourth or Mongoloid element has also marnly disappeared 
from India proper, and is found now only on the northern and 
north-eastern uplands near their original Tibetan homes, beyond 


■ Ne S roWerN*frirt.ra3«.reh 0 w e ™r vhown la rtMM 

of ft. ££a woman Ifcind La the M*b* Urt(. Sen», «eJ. »• 
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which they may have never ranged very fcr into ,he plains. 

Even the Kols w Kqlakiaws 1 , who formerly over- 
Th€ Ks, ‘ spread the plains of Bengal, are now restricted to 
the hilly and jungly tracts between Up|Xr and l-ower Bengal, 
the Chota Nagpnre plateau, and generally from the Ganges to 
about 18“ N. hr. Their chief divisions are the SanlaJs. Muridas, 
Kharias, Korwas, Kurkus, Me lit os. Mal-PahaHiis*. and Savaiaa, 
each speaking a distinct dialect of the common Kolarian speech, 
which seems to show affinities with the Ktranti of Nepal, but none 
with the Mon of Pegu, as has been suggested by Dr Mason and 

others 1 . , , 

In features, says Daltots, the Evols show much variety* 

I think in a greai many families there is a consider* fcle ad max lure 
of Aryan blood. Many have high noses and oval faces, and 
young girls are at times met *ilh who have delicate and regular 
features, finely-chisel led straight noses, and perfectly formed 
mouths and chins. The eyes, however, are seldom so large, so 
bright, and gazelle-like as those of pure Hindu maidens, and 
[ have met strongly marked Mongolian features. In colour the) 
vaiy greatly, the copper lints being a bent the most common 
[though the Muvaptir Kols are very dark} Eyes dark brown, 
hair black, straight or wavy [as all over I ndia} Both men and 
women are noticeable for their tint) erect carnage and long* free 
stride * + M 

All ihi^ taken in connection with the affinities ol their speech 
to some of the Nepalese idioms, points 10 a proto^ Mongoloid 
people, who arrived in remote times, intermingled with the black 
aborigines, and afterwards crossed with Ary ans, 

Time remain the Djmvioians, to whom the same remark may 
apply, with this difference, that both the black and the Mongol 


1 The itrm whith Kcnra as an element \ft ft great manj trifc*l name*, 
and w* Hr^t introduced hy Csm^thcU in * col let tire Benw £iB*£b ik of unknown 
origin, bul protiably e^ntetei with a root meaning u Man" {W. Crookc* 
yVifW mif/ Can* j. Ill. p. 39+^ 

* Hi shop C*W well, TAt e/ /*trfw r 1- Al the ceitfli!' of ■ #9 ^ 

about ; millions wen- resumed a* of Kolarian speech. 

a CitpE, Forties, Paper read Al the AstuS- Set N«w. iBjj. 

* /A j. rijiVlW Eth ef £*rTgtiI v |i r ipo. 
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t™iis arc more effaced, and the Aryan more accentuated- Rut, 
as should be expected, there ate many aberrant 
group* showing divergences in all directions, as D „v'<u*mi, 
amongst the Kurumbas and Ttfdas of the Nilgiris, 
the former approximating to the Mongol, the latter to the Aryan 
standard. The Rev. W. Siketnwer, who has lived amongst them 
for years, writes to roe that “many of the Ku rumbas have decided 
Mongoloid face and stature, and appear to be the aborigines o< 
that region 1 ,” My correspondent adds that much nonsense has 
been written about the Tadas, who have become the itump card 
of popular cthnogrophists, “being ransacked by European 
visitors they invent all kinds of traditions, which they found out 
their 'picstioncrs liked to get, am! for which they-were pair!. 
Still the type is remarkable and strikingly European, “ well pro¬ 
portioned and stalwart, with straight nose, tegular features and 
perfect teeth," the chief characteristic being the development of 
the hairy system, less however titan amongst the Amu, whom 
they so closely resemble'. Front the illustrations given in Mr 
Thurston’s valuable series one might be templed to infer dial a 
group of proto-Arvans had reached this extreme limit of their 
Asiatic domain and here for untold ages preserved their original 


type in alinOfit unfilled purity* 

The Dravidiam occupy itic greater part of ilir Pekkiiix, where 
thev are constituted in a few great nations Telugus (TdmgMjj 
Tamils (number* of whom have crossed into Ceylon and occupied 
the northern and Central parts of tint island, working in *c coffee 
districts), Kanarcse, and the Maiayalim or the west coast. Ihese 
with some others were brought at an early date under Aryan< Hindu) 
ini)uences. but have preserved their highly agglutinating Drav.d.an 
speech, which has no known affinities elsewhere, unless perhaps 
with the language of the Brahms, who are regarded by many as 
belated Dravidians left behind in Fj»i Baluchistan. 

Hut for this very old, but highly cultivated Pravulian language, 
which is still spoken by about 54 millions between Dwvuirt 
the Ganges and Ceylon, it would no longer be LiaiH 
possible to distinguish these southern Hindus from 


i 

a 
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Tht«e of Aryati speech who occupy all the rest of the peninsula 
toueiher with the southern slopes of ihe Hindu-Kush and parte ^ 
the western Himalayas. Their main divisions are the k ash min. 
many of whom might be called typical Aryans; the Punjabis with 
several sub-groups, amongst which are the Sikhs, religious sec¬ 
taries half Moslem half Hindu, also of magnificent physique; 
the Gujaratis, Mahratis, Hindis, Bengalis, Assam is, and Orsons 
of Orissa, all speaking NervSarskritic idioms, which collectively 
consiituie the Indie branch of the Aryan family. Hindustani 
or Urdu, a simplified form of Hindi current especially in the 
Doab, or “Two waters," the region between the Ganges and 
Jumna above Allahabad, lias become a sort of /i*gua front*, the 
chief medium of intercourse throughout the peninsula, and is 
understood by certainly over t oo millions, while all the popula¬ 
tions of Neo-Sanskritic speech numbered in tSt)S considerably 
over 2fio millions- 

Pet haps the most surprising feature of the*e teeming multi¬ 
tudes is the remarkable uniformity of their physical character*, as 
indicated especially by the prevailing dollcho shape at the head 
everywhere in the peninsula. Thus in M r Kisdey^ tables 1 the 
averages of cephalic indices for Uengjl* Qudh, the North-west 
Provinces and the north generally, range from ?t to about 7 7 f 
rising of course much higher ($4) on the Himalayan slopes, that 
is, the Mongoloid Tibetan territory. In the extreme south afeo 
Mr Thurstons averages are 74+ and 7 ^ f& r tbe Madras Ffc- 
Mdency*, It is difficult to explain this phenomenon on the 
assumption that the proto-Dravidiafis were of brat by Mongol 
stock, as the Kols almost certainly w ere, If nos also the later Jal 
anti Rajput intruders These, one would suppose, must have 
sufficed to have swamped both the dolicho black aborigines and 
the comparatively recent Aryan invaders, or at least to raise the 
indices everywhere above their actual low averages. 

Are we driven to Infer with de F«ipouge that the form of the 
head is not so much a racial as a social question? If so* wc 
should have to infer further that, ufailc the inferior round-head*! 
are gaining on the superior tong-heads in Europe, the reverb 

1 Quoted by Crock?, t . p. CXXIJU 

* bldria Oovt. Mum, .Series 
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process i* going on in lhe Ifi(iian pwtinsuia- Ate the racial con 
ititions of the two regions such as to warrant this conclusion? 
Surely nor, so long » nearly 300 million natives are held in 
political subjection and administered by 100 or 3 fi0 thousan 
Europeans from a base 6000 or 7000 miles away. Ethnology is, 
like a two-edged sword, an extremely dangerous weapon to be 
introduced into the discussion of social questions, until the whole 

field is thoroughly surveyed and the broad results clearly coord.- 

' ^ Herc we derive little help from the consideration of casle. 
whatever view be taken of the origin of this institu- ^ Kindu 
tion. The rather obvious theory that it was intro- 
duced by the handful of Aryan conquerors to , 

the submei,cncc of the toco in the peel oceen nf bl»< t 
rik abotigine., h ntfeeted b, Mr Nee.i.M' and o hen 
who hold that in otigin 11 oceupattonal. a qoemon rather o 
puraiu heeotning heredttar, in *°dp. 

distinction, cordoned b, nd«»n The, J™* “ 

comincntator'e ,n,«r,we..tlon of 

Classes," as Brdkmam (priests), Asbtlnytts (Iightc ), - 

f traders) Svdrv (peasants and craftsmen of all kmds) at i ts- f 
Lvaires'or outcasts) is recent, and conveys only the current sen 11- 
£2-1 age- I. never had an, sub,.antial 
in ttie comparatively late Institutes of 

food, connubiu.it and from 

,er,dire,ent Iron. .hat.e_h adJdP.. < ' „ e „<, to 

being eternal and changeless, caste n> lh an d 

modifications throughout the whole range 1 

«-* * ^ri^rssEi Jt-2- *» 

here the stereotype _ 0 n)any distinct ethnical groups, 

existing facts, nor cnirc ] , J ^ t h S L for generations 

* this V i-jr been in a state nf 

zsr: 

tiMT-A.- * 
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i Quoted bf CrvMci U p* iq- 
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racial motives, an instinctive sense of self-preservation, which 
expressed itself in an informal way by local class distinctions 
which were afterwards sanctioned by religion, but eventually 
broke down or degenerated into the present relations under the 
outward pressure of imperious social necessities. 


Beyond the mainland and Ceylon no Canonic peoples of 
Aryan speech are known to have ranged in nd> 
The Oufinte miyc or prehistoric times. But we have already 
followed the early migrations of the proto-Caucasic 
race, here called Inhmihs sans, into Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Formosa and the Japanese Archipelago, which they must have 
occupied in the New Stone Age* Here there occurs a great 
break, for they are not again met till we Teach Micronesia and 
the still more remote insular groups beyond Melanesia, In 
Micronesia the relations are extremely confused, 
nimrinsttifii. becausct as it seems, this group had already been 
occupied by the Melanesians from New Guinea before the 
arrival of the Indonesians, while after their arrival they were 
followed at intervals by Malays perhaps from the Philippine* and 
Formosa, anti still later by Japanese* if not also by Chinese from 
ihe mainland* Hence the type* are here as varied as the colour* 
which appears, going; eastward^ to shade off from the dark brown 
of the Pelev and Caroline Islanders to the light brown of the 
Marshall and Gilbert groups, where we already touch upon the 
skirls of the tree Indonesian domain* 

A line drawn athwart the Pacific from New Zealand through 
Fiji to Hawaii will roughly cut off this domain from 
^ rest 0 [ E h c Oceanic world, where all to the 
west is Melanesian, Papuan or mixed, while all to the right— 
A ftwi some of the eastern Etjiatts, Tengans, Satwam* TaMmJts, 
tfarpus&ts, Umpauans and Easter Islanders — constitute the 
purest and most interesting section of the Caucasic Indonesians, 
Their claim to belong to this connection can no longer be 
seriously questioned,, since* as now firmly established, there 
have been from the remotest limes both a dolicho and a 
brachy section of the Caucasic division. To the former section 
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belong our Kastkkn PulynesIaxS, who are mostly long-heads' 
ivich remarkably regular features often of a distinctly European 
stamp, and other characters of a pronouncedly Caucasic type. 
The hair is mostly black and straight, but also wavy, though 
never frizzly or even kinky, The colour also is of a light brown 
compared to cinnamon or cafe-au-lait, and sometimes approaching 
an almost white shade, while the tall stature averaging 5 ft. ri in. 
or 6 ft. slightly exceeds that of several European groups in Sweden, 
Norway, North Britain and Ireland. 

But the language, it is objected, is not Aryan or European. 
No doubt this is so, but the Csueasic peoples of the New Stone 
Age spread Over North Africa, Europe, and Asia, and most of 
them spoke non-Aryan idioms, as we sec very well from the 
Hamito-Semitic and the allied Basque, besides those of the 
Caucasus, and Yagnobi, which in its remarkable survival may 
be called the “Basque of Central Asia." Mikyo-Polyoetion 
also, of which Eastern Polynesian is a very pure member, has 
■is roots on the Asiatic mainland, whence it was diffused over 
the Oceanic world by our Indonesians in prehistoric times. The 
problems associated with this position are intricate, but liavc 
already been dealt with in the seventh chapter of this volume. 

Migrating at an unknown date eastwards from Malaysia, the 
Indonesians appear to have first formed permanent Mlf ^ lon4) 
settlements in Samoa, and more particularly in the 
island of Savaii, originally Savaiii., which name under divers 
forms and still more divers meanings accompanied all their subse¬ 
quent migrations over the Pacific waters. Thus we have in Tahiti 
the “universe, 1 " and the old capital of Raiatea; in Rare 
tonga A&tiM. "the land under the wind"; in New Zealand 
HawaUtij “ the land whence came the Maori 11 ; in the Marquesas 
Navaiki, “the lower regions of the dead," as in to Jutttta Hmaiki, 


1 1 make this statement on the authority «T Dr Hjuny, wbo.agdwt the 
current opinion, finds from fittth mWrensent* tint "dw* 
el ,1 m, |e suci il» prf«eal«Jl we doUebofiiphdin fort pranoncet (HmnJ 1 Jfi *♦ 
Tttiti 74-r; Maori mine wily in 1111 wal to 80 {La . * *“/""■ 

■ it everywhere laker, the place otS< which u prt*efv«t only ■» the SmM 
nurthef-tooBUc; cf. Or. iffi with Ltd, Enff- 

3 d-* 
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- return to the land of thy forefathers/’ 0« words with which the 
victim* in human sacrifice* speeded to the otherv^rd; 

lastly in Hawaih the name of the chief island of the Sand 

^ That such reminiscences should be preserved for long ages is 
characteristic of these Indonesians, whose myths and legenda, 
stmietin.es unexpectedly verified it) surprising ways, .how that 
they were gifted with very long memories. Some of their poetic 
and even sublime cosmogonies would almost seem to have ac¬ 
companied all their wanderings from their Central As»tic cradle 
through Malaysia to their present eastern homes. More than 
one of these cosmogonies starts with Chaos, Immensity, t. oomj 
Might—not so much concrete as alisiract concepts. Almost 
purely subjective nolions, these entities, writes Dr I autain , 
must have been preceded by more material beings, by simpler 
and more tangible deities. In all the Polynesian cosmogonies, 
nf which there is great store, we find Heaven, Earth, the Universe, 
the After-World, recurring under diverse names and forms, per¬ 
sonified by language, embodied in animistic and anthropomorphic 
philosophies—echoes, as it were, of the Vedic hymns reverberating 
from isle to isle over the broad Pacific waters. 

1 L'AnthTifQh£i** p- 
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